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Chamberlain. R. Butter Adulteration. Fi*ie, 

12 
Caraiichael, Margaret. Soda Water 

Adulteration. Fine, 25 
Chertham v. Mayor of Manchester. 
Dangerous Buildings. Judgment for De- 
fendants, 121 
Clarke, Edward. Selling Diseased Sheep 

for human food. Fi$te, 283 
Cleqg v. Castleford Local Board. Malt 
Kilns, drainage of. Partial Injututiou, 89 
Codey, T. Discharging Mineral Water Refuse 

into Sewers. Order to Discontinue, 397 
Cooper, W. Pepper Adulteration. Case 

dismissed, 247 
CoRTi, L. Violation of Factory Act. Fine, 

121 
Cox, M. Diseased Meat, Fine, 44 
Crane, H. Dust Contract, non-performance 

oC Fine, X84 
Crouch ER, G. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 89 
Dale, Brothers. Adulterationof Soda Water. 

Firte, 96 
Dixon, J. Adulteration of Prccifntatod Sul- 
phur. Fine, 44 
DouGALL AND Yoi'NG. Breach of Factories 
Act. Fine, 26 



Adulterations, three cases. Finett 



Dublin. 

184 

Dublin Corporation. Negligence in Clean- 
sing Streets, X69 
Duff, Robert, Edinburgh. Possession of 

Diseased Meat Fine, 430 
Edmunds, W. Exposing Putrid Hams. Fine, 

184 
EsTCouRT V. EsTCOURT. Manu&cture of 

Hop Essence. Dismissed, X2x 
Fielder, Henry. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 

26 
Freeman, F. Petroleum, illegal Storage of. 

Fine, X84 
Frost, John. Exposing Diseased Meat for 

Sale. Fine, 20/., xo6 
Gainsborough. Ten Convictions for Non- 

Vaccination at Fines and Imprisonment, X2z 
Gas Company. Petroleum Refuse in Sewers. 

Dismissed, 44 
Gill, W. B. Draining without Notice. 

Metropolitan Local Acts. Fine, 10$ 
GiLLET, C. Non-Vaccination. Ordered to 

Obey the Act, X69 
Greenock. Dwelling at Dangerous to Health. 

Order to remove Nuisance, X36 
Greenwich. Tea Adulteration at Disputed 

Analysis. No Judgntent, xo6 
Hailey. Neglect to give Certificate of Vacci- 
nation. Fine, 232 
Hanson, H. Milk Adulteration. Fine, 89 
Harris, Ann. Exposing Body of Still-bom 

Child. Case dismissed, 360 
Harris, J. Milk Adulteration by Wholesale 

Dealer. Fine, 184 
Harrison, J. W. Non-Vaccination. Fine, 

X2X 

Harrison, J. F., M.P. Pollution of the River 

Lea. Fifie, 375 
Hatfield. Negligent Stoking. Fiiu, X69 
Hedges. Retailing Adulterated Milk. Fine 

remitted, and t lie IVholesale Dealer Fined, 

169 
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44 
Hudson, C. Derby. Exposing Diseased 
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X69 
Knight, Sturden Grange. Supplying Adul- 
terated Milk to Retailers. Fitte, 247 
Ledbury Union. Auditors Disallowance of 

Sanitary Charges. Charges Allowed by 

the Local Govern$$ient Board, 262 
Leeds. Diseased Meat Cases at Fines, 375 
London and Nortk-Westrkn Railway 

AND Gkeat Western Railway Cos. r. 

HooLE Local Board. Rating Powers of 

Local Board for Railway Property. 262 
Machin and Park. Injurious Storage of 

Fruit. Not Proven, X69 
McNairn, D. Blood Nuisance. Order ta 

Discontinue, 169 
Martin, P. Obstructing Inspector in hw 

Duty. Fine, 169 
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Mayer, R. v. Bi'rslem Local Board. Ap- 
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329 
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409 
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Powers to levy Local Rates. 232 
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170 
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Infant Life Protection Act, Registration of 
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Local Board of Health, Power to Fill up 
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Manure Heaps, 45 
Medical Officers' Fees, 89 
Members of Local Board, Proper Number of, 

46 
Member of Local Board, Substitution of Mem- 
ber's Qualification, 330 
Milk Difficulty, 105' 
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Transit, 157 
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Noxious Manufactures, Prohibition against 
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^AKITABY DIFFICULTIES IN BURAL 

AND SMALL UIIBAN DISTBICTS. 

BY FRANCIS T. BOND, M.D., B.A., LONDON, 

Medical Officer of Health, 

Gloucestershire Combined Sanitary District. 

III. On the Modes of Dealing with Liquid Sewage, 

If the sewage problem is a difficulty in towns, it 
is equally so in rural districts, though the difficulties 
to be overcome in each case are somewhat different. 
In towns it is simply the bulk of the sewage which 
presents any difficulty, for there is no question of the 
possibility of so dealing with it by chemical means 
in such a Avay that it may be turned with impunity 
into any river, even if it cannot be applied by irriga- 
tion to the soil. In large towns, however, the bulk 
of the sewage which has, under the present system 
of sewerage, to be dealt with is so enormous that the 
cost of land for tanks and other requisite appliances 
becomes proportionately gigantic, and the difficulty 
of finding an appropriate site for them, and of deal- 
ing with the sludge, very great. In the country, 
however, the difficulty is, in most cases, not how to 
find a convenient outfall where the sewage can be 
treated chemically, if it cannot be dealt with by irri- 
gation, but how to bring the whole cost of drainage 
and treatment within such reasonable limits as will 
not make it an intolerable burden on the ratepayers. 
In this, as in all other sanitary matters of the kind, 
no cut-and-dried solution of the problem can be 
offered which shall be equally applicable to all cases. 
Each case must be dealt with on its own merits ; 
the relative cost, and other advantages and disad- 
vantages of each mode of dealing with the subject, 
should be thoroughly well worked out, and the sani- 
tary authority, as representing the ratepayers, should 
decide which mode it is preferable, in the general 
interest of ^1, to adopt And here I cannot help 
saying that schemes of drainage are frequently 
initiated and pressed forwards by the richer mem- 
bers of small communities as a means of enabling 
them to deal with their own domestic difficulties, when 
the poorer class of householders could, under a proper 
system of management do very well without sewers. 
Here, again, it is the water-closet which is the head 
and front of all the trouble. Directly a householder 
establishes a water-closet in his house he begins to 
feel that a sewer is an indispensable corollary to it 
in order to save the trouble and expense of main- 
taining a tank in connection with it The trader, 
too, in such places, whose business involves the 
manufacture of liquid refuses in still larger quanti- 
ties, steps in to reinforce the pressure applied by the 
wealthier residents, for a sewer is indispensable to him 
as the apparently only means of avoiding nuisance. 
The cottager, on the other hand, who has nothing 
but ordinary slops to deal with, finds some difficulty 
in recognising what there is about these which can- 
not be adequately met by an open ditch or gutter, 
provided that the slops do not stagnate and become 
offensive opposite his own door. In all such cases, 
therefore, the cost of drains appears additionally 
intolerable to this class of the population, not only 
because they have difficulty enough in paying their 
rents as it is, and any increase in rates threatens to 
make the burden of life still heavier to them than it 



is already, but because they do not appreciate the 
want of the requirement itself. 

In dealing with this subject in the case of any 
given locality, two questions have to be decided; 
firstly, what are the modes of treatmg sewage which 
are available on individual premises ; and, secondly, 
how far does each of these modes satisfy the re- 
quirements of the locality in question t The first 
question is unavoidable, because, as I have before 
remarked, the indispensable basis of action in all 
these matters, especially in rural districts, is that 
each householder shall be primarily held responsible 
to abate his own nuisance, and it is for the general 
body of those interested to determine whether it is 
better for each householder to be left to his own 
resources as to how to do so, or for all to join in a 
co-operative system ; and if so, what that co-opera- 
tive system shall be. As a rule, this alternative is 
not, I believe, put sufficiently clearly before those who 
have to decide on the matter, probably, because it 
seems to be generally assumed that there really is no 
alternative practicable, and that the only way to deal 
with sewage is to put it into a covered drain, which 
in most cases means a common sewer. It is impor- 
tant to show that this assumption is not true, and 
that it really is practicable to deal with ordinary 
house-slops, at any rate, in such a way as to render a 
covered drain unnecessary in all cases as a means of 
getting rid of them. 

In discussing this subject it is well to bear in mind 
that what applies to the sewage of a population in the 
^iggregate, holds good^equally in regard to the sewage 
of an individual house. The same difficulties occur m 
both cases ; what is practicable as a remedy in one 
case is equally practicable in the other, and the light 
which experimental inquiry has thrown upon the 
sewage problem on the large scale will help to clear 
up the difficulties which it presents to the individual 
householder. What then are the methods of dealing 
with sewage in the aggregate ? They are three. The 
first is to pour it directly, without treatment of any 
kind, into any available outlet, such as a river or the 
open sea. This is, of course, the simplest, cheapest, 
and least troublesome way of getting rid of it, and it 
is a way which will always have strong recommenda- 
tions in the eyes of sanitary authorities wherever it is 
practicable. The cases in which it will continue to 
be so will, however, grow fewer every day, for even 
the inhabitants of sea-port towns are beginning to 
find that it is only under exceptionally favourable 
conditions that they can with impunity empty their 
sewage in front of their own foreshores. The second 
method is to apply the sewage to the land, either 
simply as a means of purifying it, or with the view 
also of utilising it The third method is to purify it 
by chemical treatment up to a certain standard, where 
land is not available at all for irrigation, or where it 
is not available in sufficient quantity for this 
method to be employed alone. These three processes 
exhaust the whole art of treating sewage, for mere 
mechanical filtration scarcely deserves to be called a 
special method, inasmuch as it is a necessary adju- 
vant to either irrigation or chemical treatment ; and 
when practised by itself offers no real advantage 
worth speaking of for purposes of purification. 

The analogue of the first of these methods in the 
case of the individual house is obviously the simple 
expedient of letting the sewage of a house run away 
into a convenient ditch or stream ; an expedient 
which is unobjectionable in some cases, but which, 
as in the case of the sewage of towns, will get less and 
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less available as population increases and sanitary 
requirements become more stringent The analogues 
of the second method are to be seen in the various 
plans practised for applying house-slops to adjacent 
gardens or fields, from the rudimentary one of throw- 
ing them directly on ' the patch/ which is done in a 
large percentage of cottages, to the more elaborate 
system of intermittent irrigation with subsoil drainage, 
as suggested by Mr. Rogers Field.* Of the efficacy 
of this method, when properly carried out, there can 
be no manner of doubt. The objections however to 
it are that, in order to carry it out, land is necessary, 
which is not always available ; and that, if it is to 
be carried out properly, a somewhat considerable 
primary expenditure is required, which the owners of 
small houses are often either unable or unwilling to 
incur. But even where this mode of dealing with 
slops is both practicable and acceptable, there is 
still the disadvantage connected with it when used 
per se^ which is attendant upon the system of irriga- 
tion on the large scale, viz., that both the land and 
the pipes, by which the sewage is distributed to it, 
are very apt after a time to get clog|;ed with solid 
slime, and when this occurs, which will take place 
very rapidly in a clay soil, the pipes have to be taken 
up, cleaned, and re-laid in new ground, thus involving 
both trouble and expense. Moreover, as the whole 
of the depurating part of the arrangement is under- 
ground, and therefore concealed, any obstruction 
which occurs in it, [however temporary or trivial it 
may be, necessitates taking up more or less of the 
whole system of pipes, in order to ascertain where it 
is. The only efficient remedy for this defect is tiie 
prior treatment of the slops in the flush-tank with 
some chemical agent, whereby the suspended feculent 
matters may be precipitated. It is true that the same 
result may be obtained for a time by filtration, but 
any filter, to be worth anything for this purpose, will 
so soon become clogged and useless that the trouble 
of perpetually cleaning or replacing it would be in- 
tolerable. If, however, the slops can be so defecated 
by chemical treatment as to be fit to be passed into a 
system of drainage-pipes in any soil, and if such pre- 
liminary treatment is indispensable in all but very 
porous soils, it may be asked why have recourse to 
the method of irrigation at all ? Why not treat the 
slops simply by chemical means alone, as is done in 
the case of the sewage of many towns, and then 
allow the defecated liquid to flow into the garden by 
a mere surface-drain, or into a neighbouring ditch, 
or into any other convenient outfall, by means of 
which it can find its way most readily into the earth "> 
The real nuisance of slop accumulations arises from 
two sources ; from the fatty matters of soapy waters, 
which soon clog the soil where they lie, and thus 
prevent absorption by the soil ; and from the decom- 
position which then takes place in these and other 
organic constituents of slops, especially if urine be 
present in them. Now, if the fatty matters can be 
removed, and if the slops can be slightly acidified, 
both of these results are prevented, and we then 
obtain a clear liquid which will be absorbed by the 
soil with as much rapidity as pure water would, and 

♦ Perhaps another practicable mode of treatment should 
be referred to this category, viz., that of passing the slops into 
wi uncemcnted lank whence they can soak into the earth. 
Such a mode of treatment, unobjectionable enough when 
there is an independent water-supply, and when the soil is 
very porous, and where houses are not so closely aggregated 
as to lead to serious pollution of the subsoil, is of very limited 
appUcation. ^ 



even if exposed to the air may remain for weeks 
without becoming in the slightest degree offensive. 
The chemical agents by which this state of things 
can be brought about are numerous, and some of 
them are cheap, but in order to render them available 
for this purpose certain mechanical conditions are 
necessary. We want, in the first place, a cheap and 
convenient reservoir, in which the slops can be thus 
treated, and precipitation allowed to take place ; in 
the second place, we require a ready means of draw- 
ing off the clarified liquid without disturbing the 
sediment ; thirdly, the sediment must be capable of 
also being drawn off when it accumulates beyond a 
certain point; and, lastly, the whole arrangement 
must be as inexpensive as possible, and so simple 
that if it is neglected or mismanaged the cause 
can be at once detected and the proper remedy 
applied. 

With the view of meeting these requirements I 
have designed my Precipitating Slop Tub, the 
nature of which will be readily understood from the 
following diagram. 
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A is a common wooden barrel which holds fi-om 
forty to sbcty gallons, at the bottom of which is B, 
a tap. To this is attached a piece of India-rubber 
tubing, which is connected by its other end to D, a 
floating strainer. On the top of the barrel is fitted 
a loose metallic sieve, E, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing superfluous solids, such as scrubbing brushes, 
potato-peelings, etc., from finding their way into 
the barrel, and to the bottom of it is fitted a conical 
receiver for collecting the precipitate, with a vent- 
hole for running it off.* The mode of employing 
the tub is as follows :— The slops are thrown into it 
until it is full, a sufficient amount of the precipitating 
agent being added during some part of this process. 
The liquid is then allowed to stand for a time, which 
will vary from an hour or two to two or three days, 

• This receiver has been accidentally omitted in the 
woodcut. 
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according to the nature of the slops put into it ; the 
tap is then turned and the clear supernatant water 
run off. If sufficient time be given this water will 
be perfectly transparent, quite devoid of odour, and 
with onlyaslightlysaline or acid taste. This result may 
te facilitated by roveritig the perforated portion of 
the strainer with a piece of fine linen. The outcome 
cf this process, when carried on properly, is suffi- 
ciently dear in most cases to be available for rough 
domestic purposes, such as swilling courts, pave- 
ments, etc., and is most advantageous for watering 
gardens. The fatty sediment may be thrown upon 
the ash-heap or, if mixed with meal, makes a very 
fattening food for pigs. 

I have s.iid that numerous chemical agents may 
he employed for this purpose, but the most suitable 
■on all grounds is a corabination of the ferrous and 
alumimc sulphates. One pound of the compound 
is sufficient to clarify from y> to loo gallons of 
slops, according to their composition. My disin- 
iectant Fenralum, which has the composition above 
mentioned in combination with other antiseptic 
agents, will be found to answer the purpose excel- 
lently. With simple soapy waters the process of 
<larification is generally very rapid, but if urine and 
the fatty slops of kitchen vessels are mixed with 
them, more both of time and of the precipitant is 
required. It is, however, a mistake to mix urine 
■wiin common washing slops, for it can be collected 
separately with little or no difficulty, and can be 
■either stored separately just as easily by the aid of 
a little of the re-agent mentioned above, or, if it is 
not cared to keep it for any length of lime with the 
■view of utilisation, it can, after being acidified as 
suggested, be thrown almost anyivhere with im- 
punity. Nothing is more offensive than urine ifnot 
dealt with properly ; nothing more inoffensive under 
proper treatment. By the use of other simple che- 
mical agents, my precipitating tub can be made 
-available as a means of dealing with other offensive 
forms of liquid refuse, such as slaughter-house ivash- 
iiws. These are, in some cases, the source of most 
offensive nuisances, but by the aid of my tub any 
iTutclier may keep his slaughter-bouse as sweet as a 
dairy, may at the same lime economise water, and 
may provide that nothing but a practically clean and 
inofTenstve liquid leaves his premises. 

The arrangement above described was originally 
•designed as a means of enabling sundry forms of 
nuisance, which are of frequent occurrence in rural 
districts, to be abated in a comparatively simple and 
inexpensive manner, without any necessity for pipe- 
drainage, tanks, or other similar expedients. 1 see 
no reason, however, why it should not be employed 
as a means of dealing systematically with ordinary 
iiouse-slops in the case of aggregations of houses, 
such as siraggling villages, where the cost of an 
efficient system of drainage is practically pro- 
hibitory. It will probably be asked whether I 
am sanguine enough to suppose that in such 
cases the people who have generally to look after 
house-slops, i.e. domestic servants in middle-class 
houses, and the female occupants of cottages, 
will be at the trouble of pouring their slops Into 
a. special tub, as well as of providing and using 
a simple form of chemical re-agent, such as I have 
su^ested? To this I reply that, as a general rule, 
unquestionably I do not expect it There are, of 
course, certain cases where the sanitary officer can 
say to such persons, ' This nuisance must be abated : 
Jineisa way of doing it if you like to avail yourself 



ol it : it involves but little trouble, and not much 
cost ; but if you do not choose to do this you must 
effect the abatement in some other way, which you 
may yourself find out' And, as in many cases, there 
really is no other mode of abatement, without going 
to much greater expense, the nuisance producer will 
probably be glad to incur the trouble and cost re- 
quired, rather than to fall into the perils of the law. 
It is a great thing in such cases for a sanitary officer 
to be able to point out a remedy ; it will much 
strengthen his position before the magistrates, who 
are always unwilling to enforce an order for abate- 
ment in cases where the only obvious remedy is out 
of all proportion to the evil. To take an instance ; a 
very common form of such nuisance in rural dis- 
tricts is that of offensive accumulation of the slops 
of laundresses. In many such cases there is, so far 
as I can see, no means of abating this nuisance 
which is not so expensive or troublesome as to be 
practically out of the question, except the method 
which I have suggested ; and in such cases the only 
course open hitherto to the sanitary authority is to 
compel the ofTender to abate the nuisance by giving 
up her occupation altogether. 

In the case of ordinary householders, however, 
where such nuisances do not partake of the character 
of what may be called trade nuisances, but arise as 
a result of ordinary domestic requirements, it would 
be obviously more difficult to put such pressureupon 
the producers of the nuisance as would compel them 
to espend the trouble and moneywhich are necessary 
in order to carry out this method of dealing with 
slops. In such cases the adoption of it on anything 
like a large scale would be impracticable except on 
one condition, viz., that the supeQ(islon of the tubs 
were put under the public scavenger, and that the 
sanitary authority provided the chemical re-agent. 
cither free, or at such a reduced charge as would 
make its cost little more than nomin.al. By this 
means, not only would the necessary appliances be 
obtainable on wholesale terms, and therefore at a 
much cheaper rate than would be otherwise possible, 
but the working of the system would be greatiy 
simplified. 

In conclusion, then, all practicable methods of 
dealing with slops on ordinary domestic premises, 
other than that of simply throwing them cither 
on the ground or of allowing them to escape 
into a hole or ditch close by llie house, resolve 
thcniseh'es into these three : i. A water-tight 
tank or other receptacle on the premises, with a 
system of connected drainage for distributing the 
slops over adjoining ground ; or with a convenience 
in the shape of a liquid manure-cart for periodically 
carrying away the contents of the tank for applica- 
tion to the ground at a distance. 2. A porous tank, 
through the walls of which the slops can soak away 
into the sunounding soil. 3. Or a tub or tank in 
which they can be so treated that they may be 
allowed to run away from the premises to any con- 
venient outlet without producing a nuisance. There 
are cases in which each one of these methods will 
have such distinct advantages that there cannot be 
mtich doubt as to the desirability of adopting it 
There are others in which it may seem prefer- 
able to carry the slops away from the pre- 
mises without treatment of any kind, by means 
of pipe-drainage, and to deal with them at a 
distance by one of the three methods above 
suggested, if they cannot be got rid of in a still 
simpler way. Obviously the desirability of ado5t.vMt 
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this latter course will increase in proportion as the 
number of houses to be dealt with is augmented, on 
the principle that in all such matters as those with 
which we are here dealing it is cheaper and easier 
to effect the result wished for by means of co-opera- 
tive than by individual action. But, as I have 
before observed, it is a question which must always 
be decided in each case upon its own merits by the 
sanitary authority, or by those whom it may concern, 
which method is the better one, taking all things 
into consideration. And whatever may be the dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the relative merits, on the 
whole, of each of the methods described above, of 
one thing we may be very certain, that there is no 
one method of treating the liquid refuse of an indi- 
vidual house any more than that of an aggregate of 
houses, such as a town, which is available for all 
conditions, or which can be prescribed as a panacea, 
like a quack doctor's medicines, for every case to 
which it may be applied. We may also be equally 
certain that no meUiod of dealing mth slops which 
involves anything more than a simple drain and free 
outfall will work for any length of time without a 
certain amount of attention. And until this is 
more thoroughly recognised than it is at present, and 
people can be made to see, especially in rural dis- 
tricts, that the manufacture of liquid refuse involves 
both trouble and expense in getting rid of it, there 
will be as little inducement to economy and careful- 
ness in carrying on this manufacture in the house- 
hold on the small scale as there is at present in trade 
manufactories of a larger kind. 



KUBSIKG AlTD WUBSINGHNSTITUTES. 

BY DR. J. C. STEELE, 

Resident Medical Superintendent, Guy*s Hospital. 

IV. 

Besides St. John's House, other sisterhoods com- 
bining similar aims have been established for many 
years in London and the provinces, the most promi- 
nent among which are All Saints Home, Margaret 
Street ; St. Peter's Home, Kilbum ; St John Bap- 
tist, Clewer ; and St. Margaret's, East Grinstead. 
Perhaps the best known among these is the All 
Saints Sisterhood, which for many years has had the 
control of the nursing at University College Hospital, 
and is famous for possessing an excellent convales- 
cent home at Eastbourne, not restricted to the 
patients of any one hospital. The sisters of these 
several establishments assume a more monastic cos- 
tume than that adopted by other Protestant associa- 
tions, and it is possible, from the low scale of wages 
allowed the nurses, that the religious element enters 
largely into their desire to be connected with the 
sisterhoods. At All Saints Home the wages of a 
nurse begin at 12/. for the first year, increasing gra- 
dually every year by an additional 2/., until they 
reach 20/. in the fifth year of service, after which 
there appears to be no increase, while the average 
rate of wages of nurses at most London hospitals, 
even of begfinners, is rarely less than 20/. a year. 
The period of probation of the nurses is limited to 
three months, after which, if the candidate is found 
eligible, her pay commences, but it does not appear 
that there is any obligation binding the nurse to re- 
main with the association if she has a mind to leave. 
The ages of eligible candidates range from twenty- 
four to forty. 



Among other nurse-training establishments of a 
purely religious origin, we have several Deaconess's 
Institutions, both within and without the pale of the 
Church of England, whose objects and aims are of a 
kindred character to those above stated. The most 
important of these are the London Diocesan, in Bur- 
ton Crescent, which for many years has nursed the 
Great Northern Hospital ; the Deaconess's Institu- 
tion in Mildmay Park, established about twelve 
years since by the late Rev. W. Penneforth, and now 
superintended by his widow, for the double purpose 
of supplying the rich and poor alike with nurses, 
and the Institution for Deaconesses at Tottenham 
Green, originated by and under the direction of 
Dr. Laseron. The establishment last mentioned 
has some features about it distinguishing it from 
all other associations, and to which we will presently 
allude. 

In the Nursing Institution at Mildmay Park, the 
nurses and sisters work in harmony ; there is no dis- 
tinction in their individual attire, which is a plain, 
becoming, modem costume, and both are liable to 
be called on to attend cases in public or in private, 
as the superior may direct. The training in force is 
excellent, and is of an industrial as well as of a 
medical character. Attached to the central home is 
a small hospital, or nursing-house, as it is called, 
where invalids can be admitted on payment, and in 
which the probationers spend a month learning the 
rudiments of their art. They are afterwards received 
into a large London hospital, and for a period, vary- 
ing from two to three months, they have every 
facility for acquainting themselves with the require- 
ments of medical and surgical cases, and the usages 
of a medical school. They are afterwards sent for a 
few months longer to assist, still in the character of 
probationers, to the Hospital for Accidents at Poplar, 
the nursing of which is entirely managed by the 
deaconesses, and on the completion of their term of 
service there, they are presumed to be suited for any 
nursing duties they may be called on to perform. 
Besides public and private work, the institution fi^- 
quently supplies district nurses for stations in 
London and the provinces, on condition that the 
clergy or others employing them pay the sum of 
i/. I J. a week towards their maintenance. In such 
cases it is considered desirable that a sister and a 
nurse should act in unison, and no doubt in strange 
localities the combined action must have its mutual 
advantages. The ages of the probationers range 
from twenty-five to thirty-fite, but as in most institu- 
tions the rule respecting age is not strictly adhered 
to. The sisters, of course, give their services g^tui- 
tously. The wages of the nurses commence at 14/., 
and increase gradually to 20/. a year, after which 
there is no increase. There is no pension or super- 
annuation fund, but it is in contemplation to 
establish a house of rest for the aged and the in- 
valided. At the present time there are fifty nurses 
engaged in the service, of whom twelve are ladies. 
From the large connection formed by the late Mr. 
Pennefather, there does not appear to be the same 
difficulty felt in obtaining suitable women for the 
work as has been noticed to be the case in most 
nursing estJiblishments. The probationers come 
from different parts of England, and some even from 
the Continent, usually recommended to the institution 
by clergymen acquainted with their capabilities. It 
is not surprising, however inconvenient it may be, 
that the directress should complain of the losses she 
annually sustains from a portion of the staff contract* 
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ing marriage. The probationers serve a portion of 
their period of training in Guy's Hospital, where 
their cheerful, bright, and active demeanour render 
them great favourites with the patients and the 
employes. 

It has often been laid to the charge of English 
Protestantism, that in its domestic attendance on the 
sick poor it has been left far behind, not only by the 
Roman Catholic, but also by the Lutheran Church 
in Germany, and we have noticed the efforts which 
have been made, and are still in progress, for the 
purpose of removing the reproach, especially from 
the national church. In all these attempts, not- 
withstanding the self-denying exertions of many 
noble women, whose position in life places them 
above all thoughts of reward save that of their own 
conscience, it has been found necessary in the 
organisation of the various nursing bodies to hold 
out those pecuniary inducements to the working 
staff which long experience has shown must be em- 
ployed in other spheres of industry. To meet this 
outlay it has also been found necessary to make a 
direct charge on the parties benefited by the nurse's 
services, and as most institutes profess to relieve many 
poor persons incapable of returning a thank-offering, 
they, make a reasonable appeal to the benevolent for 
assistance. We have now to consider the origin and 
progress of a nurse-training establishment based on 
stricter principles of self-abnegation, which has 
existed for the past six years at Tottenham Green, 
and which is known by the name of the * Evangelical 
Protestant Deaconesses' Institution.' It is very 
likely that other establishments of a kindred cha- 
racter may consider themselves equally evangelical, 
and of their Protestantism there can be no diversity 
of opinion, but it is doubtful whether any nurse- 
training institution combines amongst its associates 
in a higher degree the self-denying character of a 
Christian mission with a school of medical and 
surgical instruction. This institution owes its origin 
to the pressing requests made to the teachers 
of the Girls' Orphan Home at Tottenham ; a well- 
known establishment also under the direction of 
Dr. Laseron, to nurse the sick in the locality, which 
it was found impossible to comply with. It occurred 
to Dr. Laseron, who had previously an extensive 
knowledge of the working of deaconesses' insti- 
tutions in Germany, that an establishment con- 
ducted on similar principles in England would meet 
with equal support to that which had attended its 
progress abroad. In accordance with this view he 
found means to establish a free hospital to hold 
50 patients, in which the probationers could be taught 
every branch of hospital work, industrial, medical, 
surgical, and pharmaceutical. The term of proba- 
tion, as in most other institutions, is confined 
to one year, during which time the nurse only 
receives her bare maintenance. Neither poverty 
nor wealth offer any bar to admission to the asso- 
ciation, as the probationers and sisters are all on 
the same footing, the object being * to train earnest 
Christian women for the care of Christ's sick and 
poor, and to afford to the workers themselves a 
higher and happier sphere of usefulness than they 
can cut out for themselves by untrained miscellaneous 
efforts to help the poor by remaining at home.' All 
go through the same training in the wards, doing 
what is usually called menial work in the great 
hospitals, as weU as the nursing. At the close of their 
training year the ' sisters,' as they are all called, in 
preference to the terms deaconesses or nurses, receive 



their outer clothing, together with 7/. 7s, a year, not 
as wages, but as pocket-money, and which is assumed 
to be sufficient to purchase boots and underclothing. 
One special feature in the sisterhood is the very early 
age at which probationers are receiyed. This is 
stated in the prospectus to range from seventeen to 
thirty-five, but there is no insurmountable objection 
to girls younger than seventeen being admitted to 
the body. It must be remembered, however, that 
one of the conditions under which the institution 
undertakes hospital nursing, stipulates for a male 
warder to perform such duties in the male wards as 
would be disagreeable and offensive to a young woman 
to undertake, and in nursing in private families, that 
duties which are not becoming should not be required of 
them. Although all are on the same footing as regards 
maintenance, clothing and annual gratuity, those 
possessing intelligence, education, and natural apti- 
tude for the work are afterwards promoted to the 
more responsible offices of managing sisters and 
dispensers at the affiliated stations. Their ordinary 
daily duties are thus set forth by one of themselves ta 
whom we are greatly indebted for information re- 
specting this interesting establishment. *We rise 
at six o'clock, and clean our wards before breakfast, 
by sweeping and then washing the floor with a 
flannel and broom. We dress the wounds of our 
patients, take the pulse, respiration, and temperature, 
give them their meals, and attend to their wants in 
every way. At a convenient time in the forenoon 
we take Bible readings, including the singing of a 
hymn and a prayer. This is all that is binding on 
us in the way of directly religious duty, while every 
sister is encouraged to speak personally to her 
patients as she is constrained by the Spirit. But we 
are specially expected to show the reality of our 
Christianity in our lives, rather than by much talking, 
as it is an evident fact that real self-denial and 
patient loving attention go farther to gain hearts for 
the reception of the Gospel than the best sermons 
in the world.' At the end of their year of proba- 
tion, if found in all respects suitable, the candidates 
become deaconesses by being set apart for the office 
by service of prayer and consecration, without any 
special vows, but with an honourable understanding 
that they will not leave the institution without reason- 
able cause. They have also to declare that they 
have formed no engagement to marry, and will not 
form any without consulting the managing com- 
mittee. These are hard terms, and must prove a 
barrier to the admission of many who might other- 
wise join the institution, but they are entirely con- 
sistent with the self-sacrificing spirit and zealous 
discipline which the association requires of its depen- 
dants. As already stated, the institution undertakes 
both hospital and private nursing. It never sends 
out less than two sisters at a time to undertake hospital 
or district nursing,and thecharge to public institutions 
for their services amounts to 12/. a year for each sister,^ 
including board, lodging and washing, the money 
being, of course, paid to the parent house. No 
charge is made for the sister's services when engaged 
in private nursing, nor is she at liberty to accept of 
presents from patients, but thank-offerings may be 
sent direct to the institution, which is entirely de- 
pendent on voluntary contributions. At the present 
time there are but thirty-two sisters connected with 
the body, of whom nine are undergoing probation 
and twenty-three are deaconesses. Most of these 
are employed in hospitals where their sei-vices meet 
with great acceptance. The Perth and Sunderland 
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infirmaries arc entirely nursed by the sisterhood, 
whc also have charge of the dispensing and general 
domestic management From the limited number 
of sisters at their disposal, the council of the institu- 
tution regret their inability to comply with the 
numerous requests made to them to supply nurses 
for private families and for parish work, and it 
would appear that they have even greater difficulty 
in inducing eligible candidates to enter and to 
remain in the service than the other institutes to 
which we have already referred. Out of eighty-seven 
probationers and sisters who have joined the body 
since its origin some six years since, fifty-five have 
left for various reasons, three of the number having 
died, while five have got married. The causes of 
these numerous defections, as well as the scarcity of 
candidates, are attributed by the lady-superintendent 
to the prejudice against sisterhoods in general, as if 
they were necessarily allied to Romanism, dislike to 
the plain, matter-of-fact costume worn by the 
deaconesses, which allows no room for fashion or 
folly, the order and discipline necessary to be main- 
tained, and which is found irksome to so many, and 
the selfishness of parents and friends who would 
rather see girls grow up idle and useless than part 
with them for such a purpose as this. It is easy to 
understand these objections, which are equally ap- 
plicable to all nurse- training establishments, but it is 
to be feared that the utilitarian character of our social 
life which affords small scope for unremunerative 
employment, has a very appreciable influence in cir- 
cumscribing the benefits which an institution such 
as this is calculated to confer on the community at 
large. It is, however, still in its infancy, and but 
little known, and when we consider the progress 
which similar institutions have made in Protestant 
Germany, which can now boast of having over 600 
deaconesses who have all undergone the same pro- 
bationary ordeal, and are engaged in the same 
kindred work, there is hopeful encouragement that 
the small establishment at Tottenham may meet 
with that development and success which it un- 
doubtedly merits. 

About the same time that the Tottenham Dea- 
conesses' Institution was established, another society 
bearing the name of the British Nursing Association 
was formed, with the desirable object of providing 
* efficient lady superintendents, matrons and nurses 
for public institutions, districts, towns, villages, and 
private families, and to give such general informa- 
tion on the subject as the public may require.' A 
large and influential committee of ladies and gentle- 
men, in which the military element greatly predomi- 
nated, were the agents in organising the institution, 
which is not connected with any ecclesiastical system, 
but anxious only to secure the services of Christian 
women of Protestant denominations, who would 
devote themselves to the work for a fair remunera- 
tion. With these objects the committee opened a 
home for nurses at Cambridge Place, Paddington, 
and entered into arrangements with two of the Lon- 
don hospitals to allow their probationers the privilege 
of attending the practice of the wards. For some 
years past the institution has had the management 
of the nursing at the Royal Free Hospital, under 
their own lady superintendent, and it is now inde- 
pendent of other hospital training schools. It has at 
the present time sixty nurses associated with it, five 
of whom are ladies. All undergo the same novitiate, 
doing every thing of a domestic character that re- 
quires to be done in the hospital, except scrubbing 



floors and cleaning grates. The probation usually 
lasts for one year, during which time the nurses are 
paid at the rate of 14/. At the close of the time, 
if found in all respects eligible, they are liable to 
be called to any duties, public or private, which the 
committee may direct, and are paid at the rate of 
20/. for the first, 23/. for the second, and 25/. for the 
third year of nursing. They are required to wear a 
plain costume, the cost of which is deducted from 
their wages. Like other associations, the nurses on 
being found suitable, are under obligation to remain 
in connexion with the society for three years, and if 
they desire to continue for a longer period, they have 
a promise that the committee will favourably consider 
their length of service by increasing their wages. 
Before receiving their certificates as nurses, the pro- 
bationers, besides proving their skill in manipulation, 
are examined by means of a series of questions fur- 
nished to them by the staff of the Royal Free Hos- 
pital, and which are varied from time to time to test 
their capacities. The training appears excellent, and 
a good deal of the work which would naturally be 
performed by the dressers in a hospital incorporated 
with a medical school, must fall under the daily 
duties of the nurses. The committee are to be aph 
plauded for the care which they evidently take of 
their nurses, as they have found it necessary from 
time to time to remove them from their hospital 
work in order to restore their health, and give them 
the benefits of change of air and better diet They 
also insist on their having eight consecutive hours' 
sleep, when nursing either hospital or private patients,, 
and when practicable, that they should have their 
sleep and meals in a separate apartment from the 
patient. The association has met with considerable 
success, and is now employed in the nursing of five 
or six different establishments, where the services of 
the nurses are greatly appreciated. Engagements 
with hospitals are framed on the understanding that 
they must supply a certain staff for a certain sum, 
to be paid to the association quarterly, the hospital 
authorities 'having the right to require' the removal 
of any person who may not discharge her duties to 
their satisfaction. Where there are two bodies in 
authority, the Lady Superintendent at the hospital 
writes, * that considerable tact and mutual forbear- 
ance are necessary to prevent minor frictions, but 
as the contracts are terminable on either side^ 
there is no excuse for a running fight* Faci- 
lities are given by the association for the train- 
ing of lady probationers, who are required to 
pay i/. I J. a week for their maintenance and 
lodging if they engage for a limited period, or 
30/. if they prefer to continue for a year. When 
they have received their nursing certificate, they are 
required to take employment on the nursing staffs 
subject to the same regulations as the nurses, but 
instead of receiving wages they must pay the associa- 
tion 5/. a year during the remaining two years of 
their term. The committee, however, undertake to 
do their utmost to procure them situations accordant 
with their capacities, and we have reason to know 
that in several instances they have been successful. 
Notwithstanding this, it does not appear that the 
arrangements respecting the training of gentlewomen 
at this estabUshment have worked very harmoniously. 
The lady superintendent, whose experience we have 
already quoted, accounts for this by affirming that 
an educated intelligence will more readily oppose 
obedience and discipline and resent interference 
from a higher authority than a mere machine^ auid 
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she has almost invariably found this to be the case.* 
Still the demand for trained ladies to occupy posi- 
tions of responsibility is very great, and the institu- 
tion affords facilities for training and employment 
which few others possess, and which would probably 
be more sought after if better known. The associa- 
tion, although it derives a considerable income from 
private nursing and hospital contracts, fails to pay 
Its own expenses, and appeals, like similar establish- 
ments, to the benevolent for support The deficiency 
of income is explained by the fact that it receives 
from hospitals only the bare wages of the nursing 
staff, and that all expenses in connection with the' 
central home, and also the training and supply of 
extra hands, constantly in requisition for filling up 
gaps caused by sickness, must be met by the institu- 
tion. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication^ announcements of tneetings, rc^ 
ports of proceedings, abstracts of or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



A PRIZE of twenty-five guineas is offered for open 
competition for the best essay on the following subject : — 
* The application of Sanitary Science to Rural Districts 
with a view to insure the highest condition of Health and 
the Prevention of Disease.' All essays to be forwarded not 
later than June 30, 1875, to Dr. Lory Marsh, 10 Adelphi 
Terrace, Strand, to whom the copyright of the successful 
essay shall belong. 

Sir John Hawksley has been gazetted to be H.M. 
Commissioner for the purpose of inquiring as to what 
towns and places contributed to the pollution of the river 
Clyde and its tributaries ; and how and by what means 
the sewage of such towns and places and the refuse arising 
from industrial processes and manufactures carried on 
within the same can be utilised or got rid of without risk 
to the public health, or detriment to trade and manufactur- 
ing operations. 

* Since the above was written, this excellent lady (Miss 
Cholmeley Coles), whose mental energies and devotional zeal 
far outstnpped her physical strength, has succumbed to her 
seli-imposed task at the early age of thirty-one. She was 
connected vrith the British Nursing Association from its com- 
mencement, and was mainly instrumental in its development. 
The opinions of such a one on lady-nursing arc so valuable 
that we do not hesitate to quote them. The following extracts 
are from a letter to the writer. 'It is in my estimation as 
foolish to consider it beneath a lady's intelligence to learn the 
drudgery of a nurse's work as it would be to consider it be- 
neath her intelligence to learn the alphabet of a new language. 
\{ her capacity admits it, I certainly think every lady should 
take a larger work than that of nurse, but, with my expe- 
rience, it is not every lady who can organise work or govern 
others. I have met many kind and loving women who could 
niu-se one patient most tenderly and well, yet when put in 
charge of a number she was completely lost, distracted with 
various calls, incapable of taking a calm view of anything, 
and peevish because the failure of her o>vn plans appeared to 
be everybody else's fault. This is the sort of lady who will 
let her nurses run wild while she is engaged with trifles, and 
then suddenly awake to a sense of her own shortcomings, and 
snatch up her reins so short that the nurses will rebel forth> 
with, and consider her the greatest tyrant that ever lived, and 
very likely with good reason, for she is quite as likely to pull 
up short when she thinks of it as when thev require it. Surely 
it is better that such a person as this should be a mere nurse, 
than be forced into a position in which she will worry herself 
and everyone else to death because she has the misfortune to 
be a lady. The weak part of ladies' work, in my mind, is 
want of obedience and discipline. It is an immense advan- 
tage to have an educated intelligence at your command, to 
which you can say, '* I want sudi a thing done," and to feel 
sure that it will set itself to do it ; but, ninety-nine times out 
of a hundred, it will think that it has a right to be something 
more than a mere machine, and so will think and do some- 
thing diJSierent, and throw other people's work out altogether. 
We have had about twenty ladies with us, first and last, and 
I have cmly found two exceptions to this rule.' 



WHAT IS SAWITABY CONDITION P 

The charges against the arithmetical value of 
the Registrar-GeneraPs death-rates having been in 
the main disproved, their opponents have somewhat 
shifted their ground of attack, and now insist upon 
disputing the existence of any intimate connection 
between death-rates and sanitary condition. The 
discussion which took place the other evening at the 
meeting of the Society of Health Officers, if it threw 
little new light upon the real points which have been 
in dispute, at least served the following purpose : it 
proved the necessity of defining what is meant by 
sanitary condition. 

The words sanitary condition simply mean, and 
have till now been generally understood to niean, 
the state of health of a place, or rather of its inhabi- 
tants. There is, however, now a manifest desire on 
the part of some health officers so to limit the mean- 
ing of this expression as to signify only that portion 
of sanitary condition which is within their undenia- 
ble control. This restriction of the meaning of the 
term was, moreover, on a recent occasion, distinctly 
declared to be necessary in order to protect health 
officers from being 'branded with incompetence' 
whenever the community which is in their sanitary 
charge is proved to be suffering from a high death- 
rate. It does not appear to us that there is much 
danger of the public or the press arriving at so un- 
reasonable a conclusion, but there is undoubtedly real 
danger to the due progress of sanitary reform in the 
assertion that a high death-rate can exist in a com- 
munity without the sanitary condition, or health of 
the population, being unsatisfactory. 

It has been proved beyond a doubt that high 
death-rates sigjnify a fatal prevalence of zymotic dis- 
eases, and a high rate of mortality among both 
infants and elderly persons ; and that these circum- 
stances betoken a low standard of health, or sani- 
tary condition, no one till recently would have 
ventured to deny. If the public were once per- 
suaded that these ever-present elements of high 
death-rates do not necessarily imply low sanitary 
I condition, it would fatally affect the progress of the 
I comparatively new science of sanitation. 
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The cause of low sanitary condition is quite a 
distinct question, and is the first subject far inquiry 
when a high death-rate proves its existence. This 
is most disdnctly the province of the medical officer 
of health. As with an individual, so with a com- 
munity, when evidence of ill-health is observed, pro- 
fessional advice is sought, in the first phce to 
diagnose the form of disease, and then to prescribe 
a remedy, or, at least, a palliative. The public, with 
the aid of statistics, have become convinced thai the 
health of communities, as tested by their death- 
rates, differ to an extent that cannot be explained 
by the variation in the proportions of the se.tcs, or 
the different age-distribution in the population. The 
force of public opinion has called into existence an 
army of health ofificers to advise on health matters, 
and it cannot be too well understood between the 
public and health ofScers, that the public knows its 
health is unsatisfactory, and is in earnest when it 
asks how it may be improved. No impossibilities 
are looked for from health officers, but if they can- 
not reduce the death-rates under present circum- 
stances, it is, at least, expected that they will point 
to the causes which limit their usefulness, and if 
further co-operation of the part of the parson, the 
schoolmaster, and the policeman be necessatj, let 
them boldly ask for it. If they do not get the sup; 
port they ask for, their responsibility ivill cease. 
Above all, let us hear less of high death-rates being 
unavoidable where density of population and a large 
proportion of the working-classes prevail. It is just 
these very conditions that render the advice of a 
health officer most necessary, and where it can be 
followed with the best results. There is a tendency 
to talk of the poor as of a class who must die at a 
higher rate than those who are well off, and to con- 
sider their existence in a community in large propor- 
tions as a sufficient reason and explanation of a high 
death-rate. The unsanitary condition of the poor and 
of their dwellings is doubtless often the cause of 
high death-rates, and is thus one of the principal 
reasons for the necessity for the appointment of 
health officers, but it is indeed a hopeless view to 
take of the future of sanitary progress, if we allow 
ourselves to regard this unsanitary condition as in- 
evitable. No reasonable person will expect from 
the unaided efforts of any health officer that the 
death-rate in SL Giles' can in a year or two be 
reduced to that of Sl James', but it is no less true 
that the excess of death-rate in the former is due to 
low sanitary condition ; and it should be clearly 
understood that it is quite possible to have density 
of population combined with good sanitary condi- 
tion and low death-rates, and further that there is 
no physical reason why the working classes should 
SMffer from higher death-rates than do the profes- 
wonal and upper classes, who live a more artificial, 
and in many respects, a less healthy sphere of ex- 

Dr. Letheby now asserts that his greatest ground 



of complaint against the Registrar-General's figures 
is that they do not show a satisfactory result for the 
sanitary work of recent years. This is, in fact, evi- 
dence of reliability of these death-rates as a test of ' 
sanitary condition in its broad sense. Real sanitary 
progress has been made in many places, and death- 
rates there show it incontestably. The rate for the 
whole of England, however, shows little reduction, 
because what has been gained by sanitary work In 
some places has been lost in others from the want 
of it During the past twenty years we have been 
gradually turning our rivers into open sewers, and 
contaminating all the old sources of water-supply; 
and this with increasing aggregation in towns, and 
the growth of numberless colliery villages, without 
the shadow of sanitary forethought or provision, 
would, without the balancing effect of improved 
sanitary condition in other ways and places, have 
told most unfavourably upon our death-rates. Oar 
present sanitary organisation, full of imperfections- 
as it is, is already bringing all sections of the nation 
under some sort of sanitary control ; and it may 
confidently be hoped that in the last six years of the 
decade, 1871-80, a great advance will have been 
made in the sanitary condition of the people Of 
one thing, however, we may rest assured, that no 
such real improvement can take place without its 
becoming apparent in the death-rate, for it is impos- 
sible to reduce the fatality of zymotic diseases, or 
the proportion of infant mortality, or the death-rate 
among elderly persons, without reducing the general 
death-rate calculated by the simple population 
standard. Death-rates are inevitably a sound test 
of sanitary condition in its broad simple sense, hut 
they cannot be used to prove the competence or in- 
competence of a health officer, and for this purpose 
we are not aware that they have ever been used by 
the Registrar- GeneraL 



THE STAHTDABD OF HII.E ADUI.TEB&- 
TION. 

The recent case in the police-court at Greets- 
wich, in which a milkman who was charged with 
adulterating his milk with ten per cent, of water.and 
acquitted notwithstanding the concurrent testimony 
of four public analysts to the fact of the adulteration, 
and in the absence of any relevant rebutting evi- 
dence, has afforded a subject of comment for the 
daily newspapers. One of our contemporaries has 
particularly distinguished itself by its curious misre- 
presentations, and, after representing the case as 
one in which analysts gave conflicting evidence, in- 
forms its readers that the analysts had recently met 
discuss whether milk contained 9 or 9*3 per cent. 

water, and then — gushing with eloquence — de- 
clares that though all the analysts in the kingdom 
should resolve that it (the water) ought to stop at 
nine per cent, still it would go up to ten or eleven 
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The event commemorated by our contemporary 
in this manner happened at the general meeting of 
the Society of Public Analysts, at which the com- 
mittee proposed for general adoption a standard of 

9 per cent, of ' solids not fat/ and were met, not 
with proposals for a lower standard of * solids not 
fat,' but with the proposal to enact the figure 9*3. 

In order to understand the difference between 
the two proposals, it should be borne in mind that 
if a given sample of milk which had been analysed 
were calculated by the standard 9-3, it would be re- 
presented as having been watered to the extent of 
4 per cent, more than if calculated by the standard 
9. The reason, moreover, why the standard 9 was 
proposed by the committee (instead of the true 
standard, 9*3) was a desire to be cautious and to 
provide against experimental error. Indeed, as was 
explained at the meeting, the proposal to prosecute 
if the 'solids not fat' fell in the smallest degree 
below 9 per cent., and the proposal to state the 
standard at 9*3, and to abstain from prosecution 
unless a small margin of experimental error were 
overpassed, would come in practice to the same 
thing. 

A Greenwich correspondent of the Standard 
writes to that paper to say that a very important 
piece of evidence for the defence did not come out 
at the trial ; viz., that in April a sample of milk 
taken from one of the defendant's cows, in presence 
of an independent witness, was analysed by Mr. 
Heisch, the public analyst, and found by him to 
contain too much cream and too much salt, and 

10 per cent of added water. In giving publicity to 
this statement, we should fail in our duty if we did 
not, at the same time, publish that Messrs. Heisch 
and Wigner have written to the magistrate who 
presided over the case, offering to make analyses 
of twenty samples of milk milked in their presence 
from twenty of the milkman's cows, and to abide by 
the results. 



FBIZE DESIGNS FOB DWELLINGS. 

The daily journals of the past few weeks have 
contained two modest but nevertheless significant 
paragraphs with respect to the dwellings of our 
working-classes, which, taken together, may almost 
be considered as a satire upon our times. One day, 
the directors of the Improved Industrial Dwellings 
Company, aided in their judgment by the highest 
professional talent, awarded two prizes for designs 
of houses best adapted for the working community, 
and conmiended four others. But whilst appro- 
priating the premiums, they were constrained to con- 
fess that each and all of the plans were too costly to 
suit them, although otherwise commodiously planned 
and economically designed. Almost the next day 
we read that a prize had been offered for the best 
essay upon the application of sanitary science to 
rural districts and dwellings. The competitors for 



this new guerdon are recomnlfended to recognise the 
powers possessed, but not exercised, by the Local 
Government Board, the diversity of opinions amongst 
its advisers, and, taking everything into consideration,, 
are to suggest what new powers it would be advisa- 
ble to grant that honourable Board. The fact is^ 
that if we are truly careful to meet all the require- 
ments of the Metropolitan Building Acts, and pro- 
vide for all the claims of the Lodging-Houses and 
other Acts, we shall not be able to design a house 
for our London artisans that will prove self-remu- 
nerative under a rent which they cannot afford to- 
pay ; and if we desire to erect a new hamlet in the 
country, we are lost as to our exact rights of sewage 
conveyance and water-supply. 

The intelligent foreigner would smile at this, as 
in duty bound. But we are the pioneers of sanitary 
progress, and must root up many curious anomalies 
whilst planting our new vineyards. We are de- 
molishing the squalid houses where our artisans once 
resided and we wish to build them new ones which 
theoretical Hygeists shall find little fault with, and 
which shall not much trouble the practical sanitary^ 
inspectors. We have also the remaining half-good 
and half-bad dwellings to torture into healthy cir- 
cumspection. And surely we have striven hard to- 
achieve at least passable honours in this simple 
branch of architecture. We are not first medallists 
in the architecture of public buildings perhaps, but 
we have been blessed with scores of decorated 
essayists upon domestic construction. The Asso- 
ciated Architectural Societies, the Associations for 
Improving the Dwellings and Domestic Condition 
of our Labourers, the Royal and other Agricultural 
Societies of England, the Highland Society of Scot- 
land, the Royal Dublin and other Societies, have 
all issued more or less voluminous prize reports and 
published model designs for houses and cottages. 
Royalty itself has condescended to plan residences- 
for our workmen, and even erected them in our 
midst in 1851 ; and when Paris was in the throes of 
its house reconstruction, the commendable occupa- 
tion was followed by an Imperial potentate. More 
than this, the artisans themselves have competed 
with each other, and the Workmen's Exhibition of 
1870, held at Islington, yielded up to criticism some 
plans of homely house architecture. 

With all this we are unhappy. For one thing, 
we know full well that the bulk of those who build 
the houses of our working poor care little for learned 
reports and prize-designs, and oftencr than otherwise 
they are run up by those of their own class who 
have been successful in life, and who are a law unto 
themselves even in the matter of architecture — busy 
bees who have made honey and who have just sense 
enough to escape the legal cobwebs which hang 
about the scaffolding of our Dwelling House and 
Public Health Acts. And we may also rely upon it 
full well, that it will not be until many more agita- 
tions have been got over somehow, and manx xxvoxfe 
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halting and incomplete Acts passed through the 
Legislature, that houses will be built which the 
workmen will rush to inhabit, nor occupy merely 
through impecuniosity, or for the sake of contiguity 
to the industrial hives of their working hours. The 
time may come, and that right early, when some- 
thing good and practical will follow the example set 
by the marquisate-town of Shaftesbury, and when 
such as these, completed, will prove luminous guides 
for future dealings with artisan requirements, but it 
will take considerable time to polarise all the expe- 
riences which they will set before us. And if the 
model dwellings of our poorer classes are to fill our 
suburban sites, and not nestle, Somers-Town like, in 
our cities, it may be that it will be found necessary 
to compel our railway companies to grant still 
further advantages to our workmen in the shape of 
morning and afternoon locomotion. And speaking 
of railway companies, many a lesson in the erection 
of cheap and good labourer's cottages might be 
obtained from their drawers and pigeon-holes. Their 
engineers know how very many plans were carried 
out and practically tested before the best level- 
crossing cottage was hit upon, and the design put 
away and labelled as a stock-drawing of railway 
servant's cottage on the line, probably for ever. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH EXAMINATIONS. 

We believe that the Society of Apothecaries are about 
to institute an examination for medical men who purpose 
becoming candidates for Public Health appointments. 

Candidates possessing this diploma will have a far 
higher credential of fitness than any private testimonials 
could be, and in taking this step the society is not only 
following its traditions of concern for the public interest, 
but is the first of the medical corporations to take action 
in recognising the importance of this branch of science. 



SALT AND SNOW. 
• Mr. Church, in a communication to the Times^ and 
Mr. Mackie, in another to the Standardy advocate the 
employment of salt whenever, through snow or frost, the 
roads become dangerous or difficult. The suggestion has 
evoked considerable opposition in many quarters, and 
especially from Dr. Alfred Carpenter, of Croydon, who 
points out that the application of salt to snow ^^ill have 
the effect of producing a very cold mixture, which is likely 
to penetrate the boots of pedestrians, and produce serious 
results. To this objection it may be answered that such 
would be the effect of the admixture of snow and salt, 
were they enclosed in a close vessel, such as a refrigera- 
tor ; but spread out on the road and pavements the con- 
ducting power of the earth will prevent the mixture from 
falling above one degree lower than that of the surround mg 
atmosphere. It is a certain fact that if the roads be kept 
moderately salted, which can be easily done by the admix- 
ture of rough salt with water in the ordinary watering carts, 
and its subsequent distribution over the roads, travelling 
through the slippery streets will be greatly facilitated, and 
much of the suffering and damage to horses which has 
been observable during the last fortnight will be greatly 
lessened, if not entirely obviated. 



NEW FACTORY ACT. 
Yesterday (January i) the act passed in the bUe 
session came into operation to improve the health of 
women, young persons, and children employed in the 
manufactories, and the education of such children. The 
period of employment is to be from six to six or from sereo 
to seven o'clock ; the emplo3rment not to be continuously 
longer than four hours and a half without half an hour for 
a meal, except on Saturdays, when the employment is not 
to be beyond half-past one o'clock. Two hours each day, 
save on Saturday, to be allowed for meals, and one hour 
before three o'clock. There are provisions in the new act 
as to education and school attendance. Employment dnrii^ 
meal lime is strictly prohibited. 



METROPOLITAN WATER-SUPPLY. 

The monthly report of Dr. Frankland, on the London 
Water-Supply for December, does not show satis&ctory 
results. The Grand Junction and Lambeth companies 
supply contained * living and moving organisms,' whilst 
that of the Chelsea Company, in addition to abundance of 
such organisms, \^*as served up with fragments of woollen 
and cotton fabrics, clots of the mycelium of a fungus, and 
fibres of partially digested or decomposed flesh meat.' The 
above is a somewhat unsavoury description of the London 
water. In the face of such a report, however, it behoves 
the various water companies to take some more active and 
efficient measures for purifying their supply, which Dr. 
Frankland very properly describes as being unfit for dietetic 
purposes, and it ' could not be so used without serious risk 
to health.' 

ARSENIC IN WALL-PAPERS. 

It might have been thought that enough had been 
ascertained and written of the amount of arsenic to be 
found in the ordinary bright green wall-papers lo deter 
people from having them used as mural decorations in 
their houses. 

It appears, however, that this is not the case, for 
we have been supplied by Mr. Carter, of Liverpool, with 
the details of a case of the kind which has lately come 
under his notice, and singularly enough in the house of a 
medical man, whom it would naturally have been supposed 
would have been alive to the danger lurking in the bright 
green colour of the paper in question. It appears that a 
few weeks since Mr. Carter was asked to see in consulta- 
tion a brother medical man, who was dangerously ill of 
erysipelas of the face and scalp. He had only j ust removed into 
a new house. On entering his consul ting- room Mr. Carter 
was struck with the bright green of the wall-paper, and 
asked to have a piece supplied to him. After some time 
this was done, when he found, on examining it, that it was, 
as he anticipated, arsenical. Mr. Carter does not, how- 
ever, suggest that the newly hung wall-paper had anything 
to do with the attack ; but he does oflfer the simple and 
valuable suggestion that, as the methods for discovering 
arsenic are so simple and so accurate, medical men should 
always take care to guard themselves, at least (and wiih- 
out much trouble they may guard their patients also) against 
the risk of injury from this source. 



THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL'S WEEKLY 

RETURN. 

We are informed that with the new -year the Registrar* 
General's weekly return for London will be enlarged, so 
as to furnish information relative to the whole of the city 
and metropolitan police districts. This area, at the last 
census, contained a population of 631,381 i>ersons in ad- 
dition to the 3,254,260, who lived within the boundaries 
of Registration London. The population of the metro- 
politan and police districts at the middle of 1875, is 
estimated at about four and a quarter millions of 
persons. The suburban area of the metropolitan police 
district, for which the registrar-general will now, for the 
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first lime, publish weekly returns, includes Acton, Cliis- 
wick, EalJDg, Edgwnri;, Iinficld, Stanmore, Ilampion, 
Wiek, Hanwell, Harrow, Hcndon, Homsey, Isleworth, 
Staivmore, Shepperton, Stxinci, Sunbuiy, Teddington, 
Tottenhnm, Twickenham, Willesden, and Uxbridge, in 
Middlesex ; Barnes, Canihalton, Gieam, Moutsey, Epsom, 
Croydon, Kew, Kingsion-on-Thamea, Ditton, Milcham, 
Morllalte, Richmond, dii<I Wimbledon, in Suirey ; Beck- 
enham, Bexley, Bromley, Chislehursl, Crayfonl, Erilh, 
Hsycs, and Orpington, in Kent ; Barking, li^st nni! West 
Ham, Lillle Ilford, WaUhamstow, and Woodfonl, in 
Essex; and Bushey, Cheahunt, Bamet, Elslree, and Tolte- 
ndge, in Hertrordshire. 

The importa.nce of having reliable and early relums of 
deaths from these important sahurban tlislricts can hardly 
be overraled from a sanitary point of vieiv. 



ENGLISH AND FOREIGN FIREPLACES. 

The adoption of the close stove as a means of healing 
air-chilly rooms, has again been earnestly advocaled this 
season. No doubt a great deal ma^ be said in its 
favour, but it has many disadvantages. Tlie Dutch slove 
\i a close stove, but its heated iroa surface is apt to bum 
up the air ind the dust which settles u|>oii it. The 
American slove is less objectionable because of (he mois- 
ture yielded to the air from the vessel of water which is 
generally placed upon it. The stoves used in Rmsia and 
Germany, which are sometimes of iron and sometimes 
porcelain-cased, retain wilbin them the heated products of 
combustion until the whole surface of the stove- structure 
has been heated. The saving of (iicl in all these close 
stoves is considerable. The question is, ate our open grates 
more healthy? 

We have not a word to say for the common, wasteful, 
and ill-devised grates which are in every day use with us. 
They send nearly all Iheir heat up the chimney, and heat 
merely by the radiation of the ma<it paltry surfaces. But 
a room heated by a grate which, besides radiating its 
heat into the room, sensibly warms a large body of fresh 
air in gills behind it, and permits that to issue into the 
room, is preferable lo all the close stoves which we hove 
seen abroad. Nor have we forgotten many eases of 
asphyxia, for which these close stoves are answerable 
There are scores of engineers in England who would 
undertake to make the rooms of any hovise here quite as 
comfortable as wiy in Russia, and maintain the heat which 
is implied in this comfort, without running any tiak of 
suflbcaling the inmates. 

SANITARY EFFECTS OF PLANTING. 
Those who wish to limit the interpretation of the term 
'sanitary condition' within the narrowest limits, will doubt- 
less be at a loss to understand ihe connection between 
health and the plantuig of trees, and yet it is far from 
visionary. A useful lesson ma^ be learned from the con- 
sideration of the results of 'judicious planting,' as exempli- 
fied by a contemporarj in a comparison of the climates of 
Haalinga and Boameroouth. Hastings derives great 
natural advantages from hills which protect it from north 
and east winds ; but because the adjacent slopes have not 
been planted, the town is essentially a draughty one, Tbe 
consequence is, that wherens comparative summer may be 
enjoyed on the parade during cold windy weather, lo turn 
into any of the streets which contain the principal shops, 
and see open to the north, is to experience a sudden 
change to absolute winter. Hence Hastings does not 
afford the advantages for winter residence that it might be 
made to do- Bournemouth, on the other hand, year by 
year, becomes more and more appreciated as a winter 
resort, especially for those whose respiratory organs are 
delicate or diseased ; and this is in great measure through 
the hills, or rather ihe high lands in the neighbourhood 
having been carefully planted willi pines, and belts of trees 
being found everywhere breaking the force of Ihe wind 
and preventmg violent draughts. If this be really the 



scene of the rapid growth and prosperity of Bournemouth, 
and it undoubtedly has much to do with it, why should not 
other places, with natural advantages fully as great, follow 
an example which adds beauty to the scenery, while it is a 
source of health to the residents and visitors? 



FACTORY CHILDREN AND • FULL-TIME ' 
CERTIFICATES. 

A coNFEBENCErecentlytook place at Bolton, between 
Messrs R. Baker, R. W. Coles, and W, D. Ctampton, 
factory inspectors ; Messrs. F. Ferguson and J. B. Gar- 
slang, certifying surgeons under the Factory Act; and a 
deputation of operative cotton-spinners, as to the system 
of examination and certification of children as fnll-limers. 
This is a subject not very indirectly connected with the 
sanitary condition of our manufacturing population. It 
appears that several children, though proved lo be of (he 
required age of thirteen years, have been refused the fiUl-lime 
certilicales because they had not the ordinary strength and 
appearance of young persons of that age. Mr. Baker, the 
inspector, ruled, hoivever, thai providwl Ihe child were of 
the required age, the surgeons have nothing lo do with its 
appearance, and provided it »-ere not incapacitated by dis- 
ease or inlirmily ihey were bound to pass it. This may be 
the letter of the law, but its spirit is undoubtedly to protect 
the health of children hy preventing their strength from 
being over-taxed ; and it is, therefore to be i-egretled that 
no discrelion is lo be allowed lo certifying sui^eons under 
the Factory Act to refuse full-time certificates in cases ot 
weakly arvd undersized children aged thirteen years, 
although they may not be suffering from actual disease or 
bodily inhrmily. It was moreover strongly recommended 
that surgeons should discontinue the system of weighing 
children, as Mr. Baker holds it to be an utterly fallacious 
lest of the physical condition of a child. 



A DISINFECTION DIFFICULTY. 
Mb. Patteson, the pohce magistrate of Greenwich, 
has been applied lo hya local house agenl for adviceundcr 
somewhat peculiar circumstances. The agent stated that 
he represented an owner who had been served with notice 
by the Board of Works to disinfect rooms in a house from 
which several fever palienls had been removed. Most of 
the rooms had been duly disinfected; bul (here was one 
still not touched because inhabited, and the tenants refused 
!o leave. The reason assigned seems in our opinion to 
demand some explanation from oneof the parties concerned. 
The tenants declined to turn out because they said that the 
district poor-law medicaloflicerhad recommended them not 
lo do so unless they had been previously provided (under 
the Sanitary Act, 1874, we presume) with new articles of 



bedding and clothing to replac 



' those condemned. Mean- 
and the room continued 
ne medical gentleman 
orkpeople employed lo 
nter the room in ques- 
s that he could neither 
the board's order. 



while they remained in the r 
not dusinfecled because this si 
seems to have advised the ■ 
perform the disinfection not to 
lion. The agent's difficulty w 
gel Ihe rent nor admission (o t 

failure as to which involved daily cumulative penal- 
ties. The magislrale advised (he agent to execute the 
order of the board, and in effect said that the poor hlw 
medical officer had much better mind his oivn business, 
and not inlerfere with those whom Ihe law had chained 
with the duly of carrying out Ihe work of disinfection. 
We quite approve of tlie worthy magistrate's views, and 
ihepoorlaw medical officer seems to have slrangely mis- 
apprehended the present slate of the taw regarding com- 
pulsory disinfecting, which is pardonable ; and hkeH^se 
ibe obligations of duly and common sense resting upon 
himself, which is not pardonable, and for this reason : 
As a poor law medical officer this gentleman ought to- 
have been perfectly aware that unless he had been 
appointed to perform sanitary work by the sanitary nutho- 
rily, which clearly was not the case, his interference n-ilh 
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the work of the sanitary authority was likely to be directly 
harmful as inciting to a breach of the law, and calculated 
to throw unnecessary difficulties in the way of the officers 
of the said authority. 

SMOKELESS FIRES. 

M. FouCAULT in his report to the Industrial Society of 
Rheims has lately combated the idea that the absence of 
smoke in a fumacc-fire necessarily effiscts a saving in fuel. 
He also declares that the best means of reducing the loss 
of heat in the chimney is by the adoption of feed-heaters 
in the flue. This, however, has already been recognised in 
this country, and the majority of our manufacturers have 
long since ceased to believe in the fallacy of estimating the 
loss of fuel by the blackness of the cloud which issues from 
the chimney top, without taking note of the invisible com- 
bustible gases which pass away with it. The blackest 
smoke does not necessarily mean the greatest loss of heat. 

Coal is hydrogen and carbon in a united and solid 
condition. The gases which are disengaged from coal are 
the carburetted hydrc^ens which will not bum until 
supplied with oxygen by the admission of air, but when so 
mixed and fired, the hydrogen separates from the carbon 
and unites with the oxygen, producing water, and the carbon 
meetin? with its portion of oxygen unites with it and forms 
carbonic acid. There is, however, another gas— carbonic 
oxide, or carbon with but half the quantity of oxygen — 
passing away, and if this is not duly saturated with oxygen 
it escapes unconsumed. Air must therefore be supplied to 
the gas generated in the upper portion of the furnace, and, 
as well, to the carbonaceous matter lying upon the bars, 
if we would realise the fuel. If we direct a stream of hot 
air underneath the fire and cause it to pass through this 
solid carbon we merely apply a hot blast and bum it up 
rapidly without making it perform its work ; or, in other 
words, if the carbon of this solid mass lying upon the bars 
does not pass away in the state of carbonic acid and water 
we produce smoke which will not bum and which repre- 
sents lost carbon. The lost carbon, or soot, is carried off 
by the steam, and this blackened vapour is smoke. It does 
not, however, follow that because a paucity of smoke 
succeeds each stoking that the fuel has been thoroughly 
realised, and this is what we understand M. Foucault to 
mean. But at the same time — the other wants of combus- 
tion being attended to — if but little smoke is permitted to 
escape, the result must be in every way beneficial. The 
whole secret of fumace economy is in the adjustment of 
the air to the requirements of the different kinds of fuel. 

M. Foucault states that the feed-water heaters, well 
set, will produce an economy of 1 1 to 20 per cent., but this 
saving has been exceeded in our own country by some 5 per 
cent. The feed-water with us is heated by the waste or 
residual gases escaping to the chimney, and often reaches 
the boiler at a temperature of 24° Fahr. 
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ADULTERATION OF BUTTER WITH WATER. 
In Lambeth the Adulteration Act is being vigorously 
applied to dairy produce. Robert Chamberlain, grocer, 
etc., Wells Street, Camberwell, appeared to a summons 
for selling adulterated butter. Eraser, the inspector for 
Camberwell, caused a quarter of a pound of butter to be 
purchased at the defendant's shop. Dr. Bemays stated 
that he examined the butter, and found it adulterated to 
the extent bf six per cent, with water. He also had the 
butter clarified by the ether and microscopical test. It 
then smelt strongly of tallow. The butter was adulterated 
with six per cent, of water beyond what was allowed. It 
contained a fat other than butter fat, but he could not say 
what it was. It was easily ascertained whether butter was 
worked up or not, and he said that this butter had water 
mechaniodly worked into it. The average amount of 



water in butter was ten per cent., but the butter in question 
contained twenty-two. The defendant said he sold the 
butter as he received it. Mr. Ellison fined him lo*. and 
I2J'. dd, costs. 

NOXIOUS FACTORIES. 
At the Greenwich Police Court, Messrs. Tardrcw, 
proprietors of bone-boiling works at Hatcham, have 
been charged with not carrying on their business 
in the best practicable manner, and causing a nuis- 
ance injurious to health. — Mr. Pink, medical officer, 
said that in consequence of a letter received from the 
School Board he inspected the premises, and found foor 
large boilers used for boiling bones for the purpose of 
extracting material for the manufacture of gelatine. The 
effluvium given off was very offensive and injurious (0 
health; and the process of manufacture was carried on in a 
negligent and careless manner, as the boilers had covers 
fitted to them which were not used. — Mr. Smith, for the 
defendants, complained of the hardship of the pre<;cnt pro- 
ceedings, and said that since the works were erected, the 
surrounding ground had been let for building. If thqr 
were required to give up business, it would be utter niin. 
Mr. Pink said that the effluvia given off in the boilii^ 
could be carried away by a shaft : but the nuisance did 
not end there, as after the boiling, the materials and fluids 
remained for removal. — Mr. Balguy said there must be a 
conviction, as it had been clearly shown that the best 
practicable means of working were not used. There 
would be a penalty of 3/. and costs, and his advice to the 
defendants was to seek scientific suggestions for carrying 
on the business without creating a nuisance. 



CLOSING OF PUMPS. 

At Hammersmith, Mr. Hemsley, clerk of the Act(Ki 
Local Board, attended with reference to summonses 
which were issued for the closing of three pumps. With 
respect to the Thomey Conduit pump, he read the report 
of Dr. Voelcker ; it stated that the water was decidedly 
unfit for drinking and domestic purposes. Mr. Hemsley 
therefore asked the magistrate for an order, as he knew of 
nothing to meet the case except the closing of the pump. 
With respect to Brentford Lane pump there was a differ- 
ence of opinion. The report stated that the sample of 
water was not so contaminated with an amount of injurious 
drainage product as to render it unfit for drinking and 
general domestic purposes. Mr. Brown, who represented 
the rector of Acton, said the Thomey Conduit pump had 
been in existence two hundred years. He asked the magb- 
trate, before he made an order, to consider earnestly what 
the consequences must be to a number of poor people who 
had used the water for years. Assuming the report was 
correct, he submitted that it was the duty of the board to 
remedy the evil, and if not, to place a drinking fountain or 
some other water-supply in the place of the pump. The 
pumps being in the custody of the board, it was un£ur to 
close them. Mr. Bridge said the pumps ought not to be 
pennanently closed until some steps had been taken to try 
to render the water fit to drink. He certainly shookl 
stretch his power to prevent the poor from being deprived 
of the water. Mr. Hemsley said the existence of the 
wells was detrimental to the poor, as they induced land- 
loids of small houses not to put on a water-supply. If the 
wells were stopped up the landlords would be compelled 
to put on a water-supply. Mr. Bridge said if well-water 
was pure it was far better than water from the river. He 
should not order an old well to be closed unless it was 
shown that the water could not be made pure at a reason- 
able cost. He should make an order for the pump to be 
closed for two months, and at the end of that time he 
should require evidence that there were no means of puri- 
fying the water. Mr. Hemsley said the board wouM be 
in the same position at the end of the month. The ex- 
pense would be too heavy for the board to undertake. Bf r. 
Bridge thought there could not be any difficulty. 
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INFECTED CLOTHING. 

In the West Riding Coart, Sheffield, Hannah TuniPr, 

■was summoned by the sanilaty authority of the Wortley 

Union for Iransmilting a dress which had been exposed to 

« dangerous and infectioui disease, without havmg taken 

eecautions to prevent the spread of the-disraie. Mr. 
ranifield said that at the end of September the sanitary 
inspector was made aware of an outbreak of scarlatina at 
Khiregreen. He found thai on the zist a dress was sent by 
a Mrs. Knceshaw to the defendant lo be repaired. At that 
lime one of the defendant'* children wis ill with scarlatina. 
On the aglh of the same month Mrs. Kneeshaw sent for 
the dress, and the defendant cnve it up without having had 
il disinfected. Almost immediately afterwards fonr of Mrs. 
Kneeshaw's children were seized with scarlatina, and two 
died. Since then the disease bad spread, and was now very 
bad. He should call medical evidence to show that a 
dress being removed from one house to another would be a 
very likely way of spreading fever. The defendant said 
that she was ignorant of the law. — Mr. Butlerworlh staled 
that bills warning persons against committing such offences 
had been posted, but he could not say whether they were 
posted at the time the offence now- before the Bench was 
committed.— Mr. Atkinson said if it had been proved that 
the bills had been posted anterior to the commission of the 
offence, he should have imposed a heavy penalty. The 
£ench thought that, as the defendant ivas ignorant of (he 
law, a nominal penalty would meet the justice of the case. 
If any other cases of ^e kind came before them a heavy 
penalty woidd be imposed. 



THE NUISANCE OF OVER-CROWDING. 
Yoi7R remarks upon my inquiry under this heading in 
your issue of the igtn ioslanl, induce me (o (rouble you 
mrther, if I may be permitted sn to do. There cm be no 
doubt that the words of section 19 of the'29 & 30 Viet. c. 
90, relating to over-crowding, tf taken by iJiemBelves, are 
sufficiently definite, but the question is whether they are to 
be so taken. Now the words of section 8 of 1 8 & i g Vict. 
c 121, deeming 'any premises in such a state as to be 
a nuisance or injurious to health,' a nuisance — are by ttiem- 
selves perfectly clear, but the court on June I, 1873, in 
Crfal WfstiTH Jiaiboay Company, appellants, v. Bishop, 
respondent, decided that those words only applied lo 
nuisances injurious to health. Again, the former practice 
of seizing and destroying onwhofesome meat under the 
second section of (he 26 & 37 Vict, c 117, in accordance 
with the literal wording of that section, has recently re- 
ceived a veiy restrictive inteipretation. These instances 
are cited to show the danger of relying upon a section or a 
part of a section in the Nuisances Removal Acts, without 
taking the whole into consideration. Another l^al editor 
adopted (he same view as yourselves, but on discussion 
and further review abandoned it. I believe by the common 
law of England evety Englishman's house is his castle, 
and that such privilege cannot be varied or altered except 
by express statutory enaclment. It has, however, been 
Taried by (he 29 sect, of 18 & 19 VicL c. 131 oho over- 
■crowding with lodgers ; whether it has been further varied 
so far as concerns his own family by the first mentioned 
section, ii capable of debate. Blackstone states with re- 
ference to the municipal laws of England that ' There are 
three points to be considered in (he construction of all 
remedial statutes — the old law, (he mischief, and (he 
remedy ; (hat is, how Ihe common law stood at the making 
of the Act, what Ihe mischief was for which the common 
law did not provide, and what remedy the Parliament 
have provided to cure (he mischie£ And it is the busi- 
ness of the judges so to construe the Act as lo suppress 
the mischief and advance (he remedy. ' He also says 
'one part of a statute must be so construed by another tbnt 
Ill« whole may, if possible stand, " at res magis valeat, 
qnam pereat." ' In speaking of the concurrent efficacy of 



slalulcs which I think is admitted with regard to the re- 
spective seclions 19 & 19, my edition also says, 'and 
where statutes are i«/flri and materia, that is relating to 
Ihe same subjecls, they are lobe construed with a reference 
' ■ [planalion of each other.' 
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is of no use lo altempt lo enforce an uncertain law, espe- 
cially when there are no dwellings to which to remove 

Perhaps you will allow me to inquire whether yon are 
aware of any case in which justices have held (hat section 
19 of 29 & 30 Vict., c. 90 is applicable to houses contain- 
ingonlysingle families? AN URBAN Ci.EftK. 

[We roust fairly avow that a renewed reconsideration ot 
(his matter does no[ unsettle us in our opinion. Fully alive 
however to Ihe grave importance to the community of a 
wide interprelalLon of the law relating to overcrowding, 
we express a strong hope that rarliaroent will lake advan- 
tage next Session of a Sanitary Law Consolidation Bill 
being submitted for its consideration, and terminate the tm- 
certainly which (and perhaps fairly) exists. With regard 
to our correspondent's query, we may state (hat Ihe ques- 
tion at issue has never, we believe, been brought under the 
notice of any superior court, but we have at different limes 
seen notices in the newspapers of decisions by benches of 
magistrates in accordance with the views we have taken.] 



THE WATER-CLOSET SY.STEM AND THE 
SPREAD OF DISEASE. 
{To Hit Erliler of Iki SANITARY RECORD.) 
Sir,— Dr. Holland's letter in your issue of the 19th 
iost., is on far too imporlant a subject lo be allowed to go 
unanswered. Dr. Fergus, at the Social Science meeting, 
had pointed to (he fact that diarrhoea, cholera, diphtheria, 
and dysentery had increased fourfold since the introduc- 
tion of the water-closet flushing syslem, and with it the 
numerous inlets for sewer-gas into our houses and water- 
cisterns. Dr. Holland disputed Ihe correctness of the 
slalisCicE, although they are taken from the R^istrar- 
General's Returns, on the ground of incorrect registra- 
tion, one disease being taken for anolher. Dr. Holland 
cannot have coosidered the matter carefully, or he would 
siirely have come to the conclusion that from the time 
regiitrntion first began, if there were any diseases the 
symptoms of which were unmistakable and impossible (o 
be confounded wi(h anything else, they are surely cholera 
and diarrhtea. This is, I think, a sufficient answer to that 
part of Dr. Holland's aigument. 

To his second argument, that whereas the introduction 
of (he water-closet system has been a very gradual one, 
the increase of these diseases, as shown by statistics, has 
been very rapid, I must also demur. 1 find (hat taking the 
□nnual average every five years (omitting the influence of 
the cholera epidemics of 1849 and 185435 being abnormal) 
that the deaths per million from the four diseases named 
'e according to the official returns as follows: 

■8jB-4a 198 

■843-** No nriu™. 

'a47-5- 906 

■8s=-56 993 

■Ss7-«. 1191 

186J-66 1^6 

'SSm "61 

No doubt the increase to begin with is very striking, 
it is the gradual and steady growth aAerwards in the 
le pace as water-closets extended that is so alarm ing. 
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and tbat is not to be pooh-poohed ot set aside in such a 
summary ""^ as Dr. Holland would deal with it. 

Without going so (ar as Dr. Fe^ts, and saying posi- 
tively that this clten^on of the water-closet system has 
been the cause of the increase of disease, although my 
feeling at present is in that direction, I do say this, that the 
matlCT is one of the very highest importance, and deserv- 
ing of close inquiry. It will not do to treat it superficially. 

Dr. Holland admits that sewei-gashas done much mis- 
chief, liut thinks that the rapid removal of filth by the 
water-closet system has done far more good. I am 
inclined to question bis statement as to there t>eing a rapid 
removal at all. A removal that simply puts the stuff in 
your neighbour's ground, to his annoyance and detriment, 
and yet connects one's house by a beautiful conduit for 
gases with the place we remove the stulT too, is, so far as 
the community at large is concenied, a very sorry removal, 
if one at alL If got lid of for ever by burying filth in the 
ground or casting it out in the open sea, I con understand 
such a removal ; but a removal that merely casts it round 
our towns, and adds to the nastiness every day, has very 
little to commend it in a sanitary point of view, 

1 presume Dr. Holland does not dispute the fact that 
the water-closet system (as at any rale at present generally 
put bto operation) is conducive to the spread of typhoid, 
diphtheria, etc Mind, I am not saying more conducive 
than cesspools ; but simply conducive. 

If he doubts it, let him read the very interesting stale 
ment you inserted in your journal of November 21, about 
Ediiibuigh. The old town there knows no such thing as a 
nater-closet, all excrement itious filth being really removed 
rapidly, though by amost disgusting process, by hand — but 
the old town knows not typhoid nor diphtheria , whereas the 
new town, all fine houses, provided with the best water 
closets and with as magnificent gradients for sewers as could 
be desired, is never without those frequent visitors The 
medical officer for Edinburgh, in 1872, I remember, re 
ported that whenever water-closets were introduced, ' in 
the course of one year there were double the number of 
deaths from typhoid and scarlet fever, and any epidemic 
fever occurring in these houses assumed a character of 
malignant mortality.' 

So the finest drainage in the world, combmed with the 
water-closets, is found fault wilh because the dramagc is 
GO good. Listen to the medical officer of hilly Glasgow 

' It has been exclusively sho\vn that houses presumed 
to be beyond suspicion of any possible danger 10 health 
(rom this cause— houses in which the most skilful engineers 
had, as they believed, exhausted the resources of modem 
sanitary appliances — have, nevertheless, been exposed m \ 
high degree to the diseases arising from air in contict with 
the proceeds of decomposition in the sewers And this 
for a very obvious reasrai. Such bouses are usually built 
on high levels, where the drains have a very rapid fall 

I think this will be instructive to such gentlemen as 
Dr. Holland. Adam Scott 



SiutHarg ^nbtntions. 

THE COMPEirSATINQ HEATING 
STSTEH. 

The system under review was introtJuced by 
Mr. Cowan a little more than a year ago, and it has 
already been extensively used for the heating of 
horticultural buildings. It is, however, adapted for 
use in all kinds of establishments, both public and 
private, where heating by hot water is adopted, and 
as to its adaptability for general uses, it may be 
mentioned that it is especially useful for supply- 
ing factory boilers with healed, in place of cold 
water. Its merits can, perhaps, be best understood 



by an explanation of botr it is utilised for the heattii 
of glass structures. 

Let us suppose, therefore, an extensive range i 
greenhouses where heat is desirable, and lequirin^, 
say, seven thousand feet lineal of four inch pipes, 
Two boilers would be used in this case, one vitha 
the body arid another upon the top of a lime-kil^ 
about ten feet high and six feet at its widest put 
The kiln would be charged from the top with altemae 
layers of anthracite coal or coke, and lumps g( 
limestone or chalk, and then lighted from below. 

When the fire bums to the top some lime is with. 
drawn from the bottom, and more fuel and lime- 
stone or chalk added at the top of the kiln, llui 




routine, however, has only to be observed t*ia 
during twenty-four hours. The lime produced 
would, in such a sized kiln, average 10 barrels ps 
diem, or in round numbers each cwt. of fuel wtntld 
produce 3 cwt of lime. To execute the above wott 
on the old principle of heating, the cost of coal alone 
would reach 300/. per annum, and the residue would 
of course be simply ashes and clinkers, the fontw 
useful only to mix with manure, and the latter useless 
save for mending roads. On the kiln principle of 
heating, however, the lime yielding material and cial 
combined wouldlilcely cost about 310/., whilst the lime 
produced would fetch, in an ordinary country market, 
about 450/., leaving a profit of 140/. As for the nm 
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expense for the first erection of this compensating 
system, it need not cost much more than a furnace 
and boiler arranged for heating pipes on the common 
principle. 

It is not only in the economy of coal where this 
kiln system of heating is of value, but in the immense 
saving of attendance, which is a great boon with a 
hot-water apparatus of laige size. One man will be 
found sufficient to break up the limestone or chalk, 
to charge the kiln, and to draw out the lime, and 
each operation of this kind need not occupy him 
longer than two hours, an unspeakable advantage to 
a market-gardener with a multiplicity of crops and a 
quick rotation. There is also a minimum of dust, 
smoke, and other inconveniences. As regards the 
uniformity of temperature, that is entirely under 
command by the use of proper dampers and regula- 
tion of the fuel. 

It cannot be doubted that lime would prove a 
desideratum with all, for if not used by the proprie- 
tor upon his estate it will everywhere command a 
ready sale. It has been proved beyond suspicion, 
that it will pay to bring the limestone to these kilns 
from a distance of 150 miles, which is sufficiently 
astonishing. It is easier to bring limestone than 
lime as all know, especially by water, and the differ- 
ence of cost in freight is lost, it would appear, in the 
profits which accrue from using the wasted heat of 
the kiln. One ought perhaps to remark here that if 
less than a thousand feet of four-inch hot- water pipes 
are used, one boiler will be found lai^ge enough, and, 
of course, a rather smaller kiln. 

There is another point which ought to be men- 
tioned, viz., that the Cowan apparatus has at- 
tached to it a large cistern of water on the top 
of the kiln, for syringing and watering pur- 
poses. Every gardener knows how valuable this 
convenience is, and how dangerous normally cold 
water is for the above purposes, especially in the 
conservatory and greenhouses. The same arrange- 
ment is made use of when the pipes are not required 
for heating, as all the heat from uie kiln can then be 
conveyed so as to heat this cistern and nothing else. 

The above system, which received a special silver 
medal at Manchester in 1873, has been tried in many 
parts of the United Kingdom, and those who have 
adopted it are enthusiastic in its favour. At Hatfield, 
Herts, about seven thousand feet of pipes, supplying 
twenty-one houses at different levels, are heated in 
this manner. At Kylemorc, in Galway, may be seen 
an apparatus which satisfactorily heats some five 
thousand feet of four-inch piping. At Niddrie 
House, Edinburgh, also, over two thousand feet of 
pipes are properly heated, although a portion of 
the flow is situated 330 feet from the kiln and 
boiler. Facts like these are stubborn things, and 
"we have only done our duty in bringing the system 
prominently before our readers, many of whom tread 
both the cretaceous and limestone measures, and 
doubdess look askance at their coal bills when the 
production of juicy grapes, luscious peaches, and 
fruit only, is in question. 



In London, last week, the death-rate amounted to 30 
per 1,000 per annum ; while the general average of the 
twenty-one largest towns in the United Kingdom was 32 
per 1,000. In the metropolis the deaths were 204 above 
the average of the past ten years, the excess being wholly 
attributable to the cold weather. The fatal cases of scarlet 
fever declined from 91 to 76. 



APPOINTMENTS OP HEALTH OPPI- 
OERS, INSPECTOB8 OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

CoMPicNfiy Mr Horatio, has been appointed Clerk to the Alverstoke 
Urban Sanitary District. 

Corns, Mr. Henry, has b^^en appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Tipton Urban Sanitary District 

Sutherland, Mr. Martin, has been appointed laspcctor of Nui- 
sances for the Low District of the Longtown Rural Sanitary 
District 



VACANCIES. 

AccRiNGTON Urban Sanitary District. Medical OflScer of Health: 
100/. per anmun, for two years. Application, 4th instant, to 
Robert Duckworth, Clerk. 

Alverstoke Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health, Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances— Collector. 

Bridgwater Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances 
and Surveyor : 200/. per annum. 

Inspector of Coal Mines : 300/. per ann. rising to 800/. travelling 
expenses, etc. Application to The Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, S.W. 

Swansea Urban and Port Sanitary Districts. Medical 
Officer of Health ; 300/. per annum, and aix. or 4M. per visit to 
ships, according to certain defined conditions and limits, and 

expenses of transit Application, 9th instant, to R. A. Kssery, 

town clerk. 

Swansea Urban Sanitary District. Two Inspectors of Nuis- 
ances : xoo/. per ann. each. Application, 9th instant, to R. A. 
Essery, town clerk. 

Vbntnor Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor. 

Whitby Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health : 
so/, per annum ; Surveyor : zoo/, per annum ; Collector : 80/. 
per annum. Applications, 14th instant, to R. £. Pannett, 
Clerk to the Authority. 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

4133. Improvements in^ petroleum heating and cooking stoves. 
William Frederick Lotz, Carter Lane, St. Paul's-churchyard, 
London. 

4x11. Improvements in water gauges. Louis John Crossley and 
Richard Hanson, Halifax, Yorkshire, and Joseph Hicks, 
Hatton-garden, London. 

4x51. Improvements in apparatus for distributing or spraying scents 
and liquids generally. Juhann \jfaximilian Plessner, 
Golden Square, Regent Street, London. 

4158. Improved means or method of clarifying impure water or 
sewage, and preparing the precipitate or sludge for re-use. 
Rupert Goodall, ArmTey, near Leeds, Yorkshire. 

4x83. Improvements in the prenaration of food. William Doonett 
Stone, Oxford Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 

4358. Improvements in the construction of saloons, cabins, floors, and 
platforms having axial motion on board ship, and in apparatus 
employed for regulating and controlling their motion. Henry 
Bessemer, Queen Street Place, Cannon Street, London. 

34x6. Generating and purifying gases. Alexander Melville Clark, 
Chancery Lane, London, 

3779. Stoves. Edwin Sykes, Masborough. 

s8o2. Obtaining ammonia from waste products, etc. Michael Henry, 
Fleet Chambers, Fleet Street, London. — ^A communication 
from Joseph Alfred Ferdmand Lair. 

3867. Stoves, etc. William Truswell and Richard Wainman Holden, 
Sheffield. 

3751. Purifying liquids, etc. George Mackay, Edinburgh, N.B. 

3766. Soap. Edmund Edwards, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London. A communication from Robert Freeland. 

3793. Carburetting air, etc. Thomas Burke Fogarty, Warren, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S. 

3988. Gas purifiers. William Thomas Walker, Highgate. 

41 XI. Water gauges. Louis John Crossley and Richard Hanson, 
Hali^, and James Joseph Hicks, Hatton Garden, London. 

4x76. Artificial manures. William Henry Robert Wise, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, Westminster. 

X980. Furnaces for the prevention of smoke. G. Nimmo, Glasgow. 

1985. Apparatus for combining the supplies of hot and cold water to 

houses. J. G. Smeaton, Fulham. 
X993. Working gas purifiers. W. T. Walker, Highgate. 
984. Cooking utensils. F. Zysel and J. Funkenstein, Whitechapel. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
X936. Stench traps. J. G. Tongue, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
London. — ^A communication from W. A. Butler, New York. 
The first part of this invention relates to a novel machine for making 
S-shaped or otherwise bent water or stench traps, applicable also to the 
bending of tubes for different purposes, by which straight pipe or 
tubing of lead or other ductile meul or alloy can be bent into semi- 
annular form, and whereby when the two ends of the same tube are 
bent in opposite directions a perfect S- shaped stench trap may be pro- 
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duced. The invention secondly consists in a machine or combination 
of machines of similar general construction to that before referred to. 
Thirdly, the invention consists in a further machine for the like pur- 
pose. Fourthly, the invention consists in the process of makine whole 
traps from a straight piece of tubing by bendmg it between formers 
■without regard to the particular machinery used. ^ Fifthly, the^ inven- 
tion consists in the process of making traps in two longitudinal 
sections .soldered together by or from independent metal stri];>s, by 
bending the same between formers irrespective of any particular 
machinery employed for the purpose. 

1949. An improved bed. J. Kennett, Eastbourne. 

A quilted flap, attached to the foot of the bed to keep the feet and 
legs of invalids and aged persons warm while in bed. 

1973. Preventing the return or back flow of gas, water, and other 

fluids in sewers, drains, etc H. Matthews, Bristol 

This invention is designed to afford a simple and efficient means 

of preventing the return or back flow of gas, water, and other fluids 

in sewers, drains, and other similar situations. For this purpose to 

the outlet is adapted an inverted L-shaped valve working at its angle 

on pivots or upon a shaft or spindle carried by bearings or supports so 

arranged as to allow the face of the valve to rest against a suitable 

seat surrounding the outlet orifice of the sewer or drain, against which 

seat the closing (ace of the valve will be retained by the weight of its 

horizontal part. 

1958. Carburising atmospheric air. J. T. Slacey and J. Lace, New- 
bury. •" 

The main portions of the apparatus consist of a receiver and gener- 
ator. Air is forced from the receiver into the generator, which latter 
consists of a series of cells filled with sponge or other absorbent sub- 
stance, the same being saturated with oil or hydrocarbon fluid capable 
of being volatilised at a low temperature. 

1959. Treating sewage and artificial fuel. W. H. Hughan, Southport. 

The petitioner throws into closets, sewers, or sewage tanks, a pre- 
serving powder to prevent decomposition, which he calls the sanitary 
powder ; then he adds a second powder which causes the nuinurial 
products to be precipitated, which he calls the precipitating powder ; 
he then drains off the water by downward filtration, and the resi- 
duum is mixed with hot superphosphate manufactured in the usual 
manner, and in about twenty-four hours becomes a dry sewage phos- 
phate manure or night-soil phosphate. The petitioners form the 
above-named sanitary powder of Portland cement or like materials, 
sulphates of soda, magnesia, and potash, mixed in oil (mineral oil 
preferred)^ until of a consistency of mortar, and decomposed by sul- 
phuric acid, well-boiled, and when dry is ready for use. He also 
manufactures a powder for the same purpose from material such as 
kainit and sea-weed boiled with clay (China preferred) and soda 
waste, all reduced to pulp until saponified, the mass^ being then 
treated with sulphuric acid. The precipitating powder is formed of 
Portland cement or like material with a little fluorspar mixed, soaked 
or set in oil, mineral or the distilled oil from the carbonisation of coal 
ashes hereinafter mentioned, until indurated and then powdered. 
For use in dry closets the petitioner forms a powder from the carboni- 
sation of coal ashes in gas revolving retorts, the gas and oil being 
collected. The cinders are separated and the black ash portion is the 
powder for closets. The contents of the closets and powder are 
mixed with animal cement powder, viz., farm yard manure (or rich 
street sweepings or sea-weed^ triturated in a mill with diluted sul- 
phuric acid (or Plaster of Pans), and further incorporated with clay 
and quartz or sea-weed until capable of being moulded into bricks, 
which are dried, calcined, closed from, and then burnt in the open 
air as cement until all the charring has disappeared ; the result of the 
jnixture is a rich nitrate manure. The fuel is formed by mixing peat, 
pulp, sand, and clay with Yorkshire or other similar lime, and slaclcins 
m closed vessels. The ashes from this fuel form a good Portland 
•cement. 

1969. Charging liquids with gaseous bodies. A Marescot, Paris. 

This consists, first, in charging bottles with a gas when desired, 
.the gas being stored in capsules, as stoppers or otherwise. Secondly, 
in manufacturing cartridge-like capsules that can be closed by a plug 
or valve to retain a gas in the interior. 

S060. Filtering liquids. £. Perrett, Great George Street, West- 
minster. 

Tliis provisional specification describes a cylindrical filter formed 
of canvas, wire gauze, or other suitable filtering material ; this filter 
is placed in a tank, and the filtered fluid drawn off from its inside. 
To clean the filter a rapid rotary motion i£ imparted to it. 

ao6i. Bag filters. E. Perrett, Great George Street, Westminster. 

This provisional specification describes so arranging the bag 
filters that they can be cleaned in their places by causing a current of 
liquid to pass through them. 

^003. Kilns for rebuming animal charcoal. A. N. Harvie, and T. 
Lockerbie, Greenock. 

This invention has for its object the advantageous application of 
gaseous fuel in rebuming animal charcoal, and is applicable to some 
existing kilns as well as to new ones. 

2020. Oiarcoal ventilator. E. Johnson, Victoria Chambers, West- 
minster. 

This invention consists of a conical metal fitted internally with a 
conical framework of strong wire (the wire may be of iron, brass, 
copper, or other suitable metal). The wire framework extends the 
whole length of the metal tube, the space between the two being 
4ibout two inches. This space is fitted in with charcoal in small lumps 
.about the size of horsebeans, or with a mixture of charcoal and sul- 
phite of lime, or other disinfectant. 



NOTES, QUEBIES, AND BSPIJES. 

All communications must bear the signature of tiwwnio 
— not necessarily for publication. 

Hydraulic. — ^A pump will force hot water into a Ixuler jus s 
well as cold, but a pump will not lift hot water, because tlM steta 
which rises from the water when the pressure is reduced preveois tke 
formation of a vacuum. If the source of supply is above the piaaif 
so that the water may flow into the barrel by £^ravity you will expe- 
rience no trouble. 

A NEW WORD. 

{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir,— Frequently in reporting on the sanitary state of adistiics. 
and in reading the reports of others, I have found the want of a tern 
which should nave special reference to that portion of the influ^ces 
affecting the health of a population which is connected with tk 
removal of excrement and house-refuse g en e ra lly. To snppiy da 
deficiency I venture to suggest the use of the word ' cIoacaL' Tk 
term ' sanitary,' although frequently used in the above restnctd 
sense, should more correctly be held to include all influences tStttaa^ 
health, as drainage, climate, houses, occupations, etc I venture ts 
think that the word ' cloacal,' although new in the above sense, is 
neither harsh nor barbarous, and conveys a definite idea with aifiaat 
respect for euphonism. W. H. Thuksfibljd, &LD. 

Shrewsbury, Dec. ai, 1874. Medical Officer (^ HeakL 

WATER-SUPPLY OF HOXNE. 
{To tJu Editor of the Sanitary RedcokdX 

Sir, — In your notice of my report on the public water-supply of tke 
Hoxne Union Rural Sanitary District you say, ' Mr. Pretty soggeB 
the construction of impounding reservoirs, considering that Artesaa 
wells would be expensive and uncertain ; he hardly gWes ns a^ 
ciently accurate and geological data to judge of this.' xo the latter 
part of this remark I venture to take exception, the inferen^ bria( 
that the data are inaccurate, whereas I submit that they are qiaie 
accurate. If you can show to the contrary, I shall be very ptooed 
to be set right by you, for the subject is one of very sreatimpoctaacE. 

The only instance of ui Artesian well in this district b a ded^ 
failure, both as to the purity of the supply, and the facility of raiaa{ 
the water to the surface, so much so as to render the like of it tf 
little service for the supply of a scattered population. 

Fressingfield, Dec. 14, 1874. G. W. Pretty. 

[If our correspondent considers a rough sketch not drawn to sole 
to afford ' sufficientjy accurate data ' upon which other people osy 
iudge of his conclusions for or against Artesian wvlls, we regret ts 
have to differ from him. — Ed.] 

verbum sat SAPIENTI. 

{To tke Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir,-;;-! am rejoiced to find that the scientists are becoming a&vt 
to the dignity of their high calling, and showing their sense of its 
importance in the language they use. To a newly-discovered a(id 
the Italians have given the^ very expressive name of Antidewum 
chlorobeuxefiesulphoiiic. This word has the advantage of combioia( 
the soft cadence of the Italian with the classical cnasteness wbidi 
scientific terms should possess, and is so easy to pronounce. Hov 
would the heart of the great lexicographer rejoice at our moden 
additions to scientific language! Who would dare to say that lai^na^ 
such as this was g[iven us to conceal our thoughts ? Being a savmmi di 
pre-eminent attainments and linguistic powers, I have compfled a 
vocabulary of scientific terms. The above specimen is only aboat 
one half the length of my words. 

In compounding my technical terms I do not confine myself to out 
language like common men, but take a choice selection ofroots frcn 
the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, faioiSt and High Dutch, fUbsn box 

fently until a compound like the above is formed. Perhaps, Mr. 
Iditor, you would like to publish my simple technological dictionary 
in your columns ; it would be very cneap and filling at the price. 

Phoschiphorniphobia JoniBv Ph-D. 
Colney Hatch. 

[Wc fear that Mr. P. Jones's work would be too stupendous far 
our columns ; neither is his method of compounding technical terras 
original. H is plan has been in common use for a long time pasL — £d-J 

Communications have been received from : 

Mr. Dyke, Merthyr Tydfil ; An Urban Clerk ; Mr. Whitehead, 
Burton-on-Trent ; Dr. Bond, Gloucester ; Dr. Thursficld, Shrews- 
bury ; Dr. Percy, Mr. Francis Drake ; Dr. Corfield ; Dr. Liddk : 
Dr. De Chaumont ; Dr. Lucas ; Mr. Rogers, Swansea ; Mr. 
Mr. Thompson ; Dr. J. Young ; Mr. Chappell. 



NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is published every Saturday wum* 
ing, and may be ordered direct from the Publishers. Annual 
Subscription, 17s. 4^. ;/ree by post, i^j. 6rf, 

Reading Covers to hold 12 nutnbers of The Sanitary Re- 
cord have been prepared, and may be had direct from tke 
Publishers or through any Bookseller, price 3J. each. 
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IVUBSING AND NURSING INSTITUTES. 

BY DR. J. C. STEELE, 
Resident Medical Superintendent, Guy's Hospital. 

V. 

There seems no reason why an association formed 
on the principles of that last considered should not 
be made nearly, if not quite, self-supporting. The 
authorities of hospitals and workhouse infirmaries 
would be glad to give a fair remuneration to any 
society that could furnish them with efficient aid, 
and the public generally would prefer private nurses 
from an association which could guarantee their 
worth, and which they knew could have no object 
in making money by the nurses' services. The fact 
is well known that in the metropolis, and probably 
also in other large towns, there are numerous esta- 
blishments for the supply of trained nurses to private 
families, originated as mercantile speculations, which 
do a flourishing trade in consequence of the ever 
increasing demand. The ordinary charge for the 
services of a nurse from these institutions is i/. \s, 
a week ; in infectious cases, i/. \\s, 6//., and in cases 
of long standing it ranges as high as 2/. 2^., while 
the nurse's wages amount on the average to 20/. a 
year, with no prospect of increase or pension, and 
the institution is also saved all expense that might 
be incurred for probationary trainmg. Such esta- 
blishments, like register offices for servants, may be 
a convenience to the public, but they sadly interfere 
with the legitimate development of properly organised 
nursing associations, since they offer a refuge for 
the discontented and discarded nurses from hospitals 
and nurse-training bodies, their proprietors being 
only too glad to recruit their ranks from such 
sources, without being too fastidious as to the cha- 
racter and antecedents of the persons so employed. 
The fact that in these establishments, the nurses are 
at liberty to discharge themselves at any time, that 
they are not restricted as to matters of dress nor de- 
barred from receiving presents from patients or the 
friends of patients, all serve as attractions which it is 
difficult for certain minds to resist, and which ac- 
counts in no small degree for their absorption of so 
many hospital :and association nurses. It would 
appear also that the proprietary establishments in 
question suffer in turn from a cause readily explained. 
The disputes betwixt labour and capital are not likely 
to extend to the employment of nursing, but it often 
happens that after a nurse has formed what in busi- 
ness circles is called a connection, she commences 
work on her own account. By this course she 
obtains the most lucrative employment an ordinary 
nurse can engage in ; and, when combined with a 
knowledge of midwifery, she is almost certain to 
secure continuous work. It is but fair to mention 
also that there is at least one register association in 
London where trained hospital nurses receive the 
benefit of their earnings, they paying only a small 
commission on them, while the superintendents 
guarantee their character and efficiency in their 
several departments and for the most part find them 
continuous employment By this arrangement the 
nurse has the advantage of being with her family 
or friends during the intervals of her engagements 
or of maintaining a home of her own. This establish- 
ment is situated in New Bond Street 



The training-school for nurses in connection with 
the Nightingale Fund is, perhaps, better known 
than any of the associations previously referred to, 
as its origin and working has been frequently com- 
mented on by the public press. It was established 
in i860, having the advantage of a central organi- 
sation in St. Thomas's Hospital, and its regulations 
were elaborately framed to secure to respectable 
women, as well as to ladies, a competent training 
to enable them to fill offices of trust in connection 
with establishments for the sick. Combined with 
the prestige of Miss Nightingale's name and super- 
vision, the institution had a fair income from the 
first, which freed it from those embarrassments 
which have crippled the work of most establishments 
of a kindred character. The committee were con- 
sequently able to introduce a more perfect system of 
training among their probationers than had hitherto 
been attempted by any establishment in this country, 
as well as to institute a model service which might 
serve as a guide to other nursing associations. There 
is little doubt that to the agency of the * Nightingale 
Fund ' is greatly due the improved condition of the 
nurse in most hospitals and infirmaries by the im- 
pulse which it has given to raise the character and 
promote the attainments of those engaged in the 
work, and at the same time to furnish them with a 
fair remuneration, combined with other domestic 
comforts. It has also been the means of originating 
other nurse-training institutions in connection with 
hospitals, which are doing good service in different 
parts of the country. The regulations framed with 
a view of securing the services of respectable women 
are not dissimilar to those of other institutions. The 
eligible age, from twenty-five to thirty-five, the 
uniform dress, the one year's probation, and the 
engagement for the term of three years, are similar to 
the requirements of several of the associations before 
mentioned. The work of the home is, however, 
limited to training nurses to serve in hospitals and 
infirmaries only, the committee being disinclined to 
spend money in providing district nurses for the 
poor at their own homes, and it is assumed that the 
rich can take care of themselves. From the report 
published by the council for the past year it would 
appear that at the end of 1872 there were 23 proba- 
tioners engaged in training in the hospital, and that 
35 more were admitted during the succeeding year. 
Out of the 58 persons so employed 20 completed 
their 12 months' probation and received appoint- 
ments as certificated nurses, 1 1 resigned, 2 only were 
found unsuitable, leaving 25 in the hospital still 
under probation at the end of the year. There is a 
branch of the school at the Highgate infirmary 
which has the advantage of being nursed by the 
sisterhood, and to which 6 probationers were ad- 
mitted during the past year. Several hospitals and 
infirmaries have also established training-schools for 
nurses on similar principles, and are superintended 
by ladies who have undergone the probationary 
ordeal at St Thomas's Hospital Besides their 
board and maintenance, the nurses are allowed 12/. 
during the year of training, to which is added 4/. for 
the purchase of the uniform dress, and at the end of 
the period there is no difficulty in providing them 
with situations yielding them not less than 20/. a 
year. A limitea number of gentlewomen are ad- 
mitted to the training school, with' the view of quali- 
fying themselves for the posts of head nurses, 
matrons, or lady-superintendents of hospitals, or of 
I acquainting themselves practically vixvV^ i\0«K»x^xs»5{rf. 
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The regulations, as already stated, are elaborately 
framed, to secure a good systematic training, and 
comprise a course of study arranged in three sub- 
divisions, the first of which refers to ordinary nurses' 
duties, including minor surgery; the second, to 
medical subjects, with special reference to the more 
common types of disease; and the third, to surgery, 
in its widest application as met with in hospital 
practice. Besides ordinary medical and surgical 
practice, advanced probationers are recommended 
to acquaint themselves with the main principles 
of hygiene and with anatomy and physiology, 
which is rather reversing the curriculum, but there 
may be cogent reasons for doing so. In addition to 
Miss Nightingale's * notes,' and other manuals of 
nursing, the standard works on medicine and sur- 
gery are recommended for perusal, and advanced 
students are referred to such works as Huxley's 
Physiology^ Quain's Anatomy^ and Parker's Hygiene 
for special information on these subjects. Case 
reports are made by the probationers to test their 
capacity, and lectures on surgical subjects are 
occasionally delivered by Mr. Croft, It is not so 
long ago that an education, of longer continuance 
certainly, but in its principles little removed from 
the above, would have satisfied the requirements of 
one or other of the licensing bodies, and it would 
require very little more than an extension of the curri- 
culum to enable its possessor to perform duties which 
arc usually considered within the province of the 
male practitioner. There is an absence in the pro- 
spectus of any notice of those special departments 
for which women are thought to be peculiarly fitted, 
namely, midwifery and diseases of children, but as it 
did not fall within the compass of the council of the 
Fund to rear female practitioners, nor in fact to do 
more than secure competent nurses for ordinary 
hospital purposes, it is assumed that they have been 
purposely omitted. 

We have here, however, the basis of a medical 
education, which in the case of a person previously 
well educated, could be easily developed by a more 
extended curriculum and which ought to entitle its 
possessor, after passing the requisite examination, to 
some better consideration from a medical corpora- 
tion than the barren certificate of a mere nurse. 
We are not sure that it is on account of their apti- 
tude for nursing that females show a preference to 
follow medicine as a profession rather than the 
church or the bar, but by proving their ability to 
surmount the difficulties and disagreeables neces- 
sarily associated with its preliminary requirements, it 
seems hardly just to exclude them altogether from 
the benefits of'^this new field of labour, especially as 
there are so few rneans of employment open to the 
educated and single members of the sex. It is easy 
to foresee the benefits which would accrue to the poor 
of large towns, not less than to the population of 
thinly-peopled districts, if gentlewomen were permitted 
by the proper licensing authority to administer aid, 
now often neglected, in consequence of the absence 
of the medical man. A certificate to single women 
or widows, conferring the privilege to practise 
special departments of the profession need not be a 
diploma embracing many subjects, the practice of 
which must always be repulsive to the more intelli- 
gent and right-minded ; and if such were granted 
we would probably hear less of the jealousies of 
medical corporations, and of the obstacles which are 
said to be continually thrown in the way of female 
medical education. 



But in drawing these remarks to a conclusion, it 
is needful that we should summarise the experience 
of the numerous establishments to which reference 
has been made, in order to arrive at some definite 
principles with regard to the nursing question. It 
is clear that the religious motive, though worked 
with great zeal by many excellent associations, 
either with or without the attraction of money 
rewards, is insufficient to provide more than a small 
portion of the workers, and that the secular esta- 
blishments are also far too limited in their resources, 
and with too strong a predilection to keep out of 
debt, to afford much gratuitous aid to the poor. It 
is roughly calculated Aat in London alone there are 
not less than 1,600 females engaged in nursing the 
sick, and of these there are probably not more than 
a fifth or a sixth part connected with nurse-training 
establishments, the large majority being connected 
with hospitals, workhouse infirmaries, or employed en 
their own account The principles of combination, 
training and discipline, by which all such institutions 
are administered, are infinitely superior to the rough- 
and-ready systems adopted in most hospitals, and it 
would be an immense advantage to the latter if they 
had each the benefit of being nursed by women 
carefully trained, through the medium of an esta- 
blishment organised for the purpose, or, better still, 
if they could each form such an organisation for 
themselves. It is unquestionably the first aim of all 
the associations to obtain a supply of the most respect- 
able women for the work, and the more abundant 
the institutions, the more likely will the demand be 
supplied. But with many advantages, the best- 
organised sisterhoods and associations have many 
difficulties to contend with. The numerous virtues 
required in a perfect nurse are not always easy to 
get, and when got, they ought to be highly prized, 
for it is not in nature to expect that they will con- 
tinue to be lavished for the public advantage. The 
single women, of good character, intelligence, and 
education, so frequently referred to as ehgible 
material, are not likely to remain single, should 
opportunities arise to better themselves by joining 
in another mission, which is too apt to be ignored 
altogether by numerous advocates of the communion 
of labour. The same virtues which in manuals for 
their guidance are being constantly inculcated— 
namely, the cheerfulness, patience, gentleness, for- 
bearance, and the rest — are simply a reflex of those 
befitting the best wives and mothers, and certainly 
the ordeal pertaining to a. nurse's duties is one which 
few women should be ashamed to undergo. Hence 
the records of most nursing associations go to prove 
that large defections take place from their ranks 
some time or other on account of marriage. One 
lady, who has the supervision of nearly sixty 
nurses, writes, that so far from considering them- 
selves celibates by their vocation, 'there are not 
more than five of their number under forty years of 
age who are not at least engaged, and we lose more 
by marriage than in any other way.' Another, 
whose experience is almost as great, says that her 
establishment has been ironically spoken of as a 
bachelors' aid society, in consequence of the nimibcr 
who leave it annually to get married. It is not easy, 
if it were desirable, to provide a remedy for this 
state of things, and it is to be feared that those who 
remain in harness are not necessarily the most effi- 
cient members of the society. Industrious workers 
there are also who leave the parent home for other 
positions of trust, and not a few leave for the more 
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lucrative field of private nursing ; so that the num- 
bers which in course of time become disabled by age 
is small, in comparison with the great bulk who 
enter on the occupation. Nevertheless, there must 
always be a certain contingent of workers, who, after 
spending the best years of their life in the service, 
are unfitted for further work, and to these, perhaps 
more than to any class of public servants, should 
some provision be made to solace their declining 
years. There are few hospitals or nursing associa- 
tions which would not take such cases into their 
favourable consideration, either by superannuation 
allowance or by providing them with a home of 
rest ; but it would be to the mutual advantage of 
employers and employed if every institution had in 
connection with it a provident fund, to which all 
concerned should be made to subscribe annually, 
(regard being had to the age at which the candi- 
date enters), and which would entitle the nurse 
to a retiring allowance at a mature age. A 
society, recently inaugurated under distinguished 
auspices, to secure a pension fund for nurses, 
must command the good wishes of every one in- 
terested in the subject ; but unless based on some 
such principle of mutual co-operation, it runs a 
risk of having its best efforts frustrated. 

So long as sick-nursing is confined to diseases of 
a non-infectious character, there is no reason to 
regard it as an unhealthy occupation, unless, indeed, 
devotional zeal is carried to excess, which, however, 
is not likely to happen often ; but it is far otherwise 
the case with the nursing of contagious fevers. 
Leaving individual susceptibility out of the question, 
the liability to contract infectious disease is in rela- 
tive proportion to the proximity which the attendant 
bears to the patient, and nurses consequently suffer 
during epidemics in greater relative numbers than 
any other class of the community. We have already 
noticed the practice of some nursing establishments 
where it is customary to impose an extra charge 
when nurses are required to attend on fever cases, 
but there is no reason to suppose that the nurse 
herself is benefited by the arrangement ; and, 
although employers would naturally select for the 
purpose, M4ien possible, women who have survived a 
previous attack of the particular malady, and which 
may reasonably be supposed to grant them im- 
munity from another, still the numbers so circum- 
stanced are few in comparison with the labourers 
required on the visitation of an epidemic. Hence 
the difficulty felt in every case when it is found ne- 
cessary to furnish a staff of attendants for a fever or 
small- pox hospital, and which appears can only be 
met by the questionable expedient of holding out 
money inducements to those who are otherwise un- 
willing to risk their lives in the dangerous campaign. 
It is worthy of consideration whether some higher 
moral principle than that of a mere pecuniary bait 
should not influence the relations betwixt employers 
and employed in such emergencies. Apart from the 
disturbing influence which such an alternative has 
upon the harmonious working of nursing institutions 
generally, and from which alone properly trained 
nurses can be furnished, the authorities engaging must 
be conscious of the fact, that they are employing the 
nurses in a most dangerous mission, in which a con- 
siderable proportion must sooner or later succumb. 
Some may be widows, with children depending on 
them, and all must have some claim of a more or 
less urgent character, which would be rendered in- 
valid by the death of the breadwinner. It would 



not exceed the ties of official relationship, if the 
directing bodies in such cases were to effect a small 
insurance on the lives of their dependents, to con- 
tinue in force so long as they remained in their 
service. One half of the addition recently made to 
nurses' wages by the Metropolitan Sick Asylums 
Board, would be sufficient to cover the premiums of 
insurance to enable the friends or families of the 
holders to 200/. in the event of death. 

One of the main questions bearing on the future of 
nursing, especially as regards the public service, is 
that relating to the separation of nursing from ordi- 
nary household duties. It has been the custom of 
late years in most nurse-training establishments, but 
not in all, to relieve the nurse of all extraneous work 
not strictly speaking within her province, and to 
restrict her rigidly to waiting on her patients. At 
first sight this would appear to be the true and only 
way of solving the question ; but there are also 
numerous reasons why a nurse, and especially a 
nurse in the public service, should take upon herself, 
or be required to perform, a considerable share of 
household work. The class from which the main 
body of nurses is derived is the industrial, women 
accustomed to labour in households, mothers and 
daughters of the poor, who are probably experts in 
this kind of work before they take service in nursing 
institutions. To relieve them entirely of domestic 
occupation, and to delegate it to a staff of persons 
who have no personal motive in it beyond their pay, 
is to say the least, inexpedient, as circumstances 
must frequently occur where it is absolutely necessary 
that the nurse must perform these duties, and it . 
requires little experience to know that they will be 
done very unsatisfactorily, or with a very bad grace. 
To meet a wish generally expressed, with the object, 
no doubt, of improving the position of the nurse, a 
staff of charwomen are admitted at occasional in- 
tervals into many hospitals for the purpose of cleaning 
the floors and ward furniture, and it may be neces- 
sary, ere long, to consider thoughtfully the social 
condition of this class, the members of which, as a 
rule, belong to a very low stratum of society. Among 
the poor, in what is termed domiciliary nursing, it 
seems essentially necessary that the nurse should 
either do the work herself or instruct the mem- 
bers of the family how to do it, and we have 
seen that in some institutions, particularly Mrs. 
Ranyard's and the Deaconesses', at Tottenham, the 
nurses and sisters are employed in double capacities. 
In many London, and in most provincial hospitals 
also, the domestic work is still performed by the nurses 
or assistant-nurses. On the other hand, the removal 
of what are usually termed menial duties, induces 
many to join the work who would otherwise be re- 
pelled from undertaking it, and the supply is not so 
abundant as to afford much room for selection. 
There is no doubt also that much manual labour 
associated with nursing has a tendency to deprive 
the nurse of that independent position she ought to 
have in the eyes of her patient, as well as to interfere 
materially with the clean and becoming appearance 
which it should be her ambition to maintain. All 
things considered, it would appear better for public 
institutions generally that the nurse should be re- 
lieved of the heavier work of scrubbing floors and 
carrying burdens, but that all ordinary work such as 
sweeping, washing up, and cleaning stoves, should 
be considered as within the province of her duties. 
Another question closely associated with the last is 
the important one oC icca>ix«m\^xu \\. >«^>^^\3»^ 
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invidious to compare the comparative merits of the 
the various nurse-training establishments, to which 
special reference has been made, as they are all 
engaged in solving a somewhat complex question 
with a degree of success corresponding to their 
respective numbers ; and, excepting some oddities 
in dress, peculiar to advanced Anglicanism, there is 
little to show that in their motives and actions, 
they are not all members of the same community. 
The main authorities of these establishments how- 
ever agree, and in doing so they only reiterate 
the opinion of others engaged in the employment 
of nurses in other spheres, that unless the re- 
muneration offered is, at least, equal to that of the 
private nurse, there is small likelihood either of 
the standard of efficiency being maintained or of 
the supply of the raw material being kept up. The 
teim hired nurse is sometimes ironically applied in 
disparagement of the services of the class, but it is 
unfair to expect that duties very often of a dis- 
agreeable and offensive, and always of an anxious 
character, and for the proper performance of 
which a considerable amount of educational train- 
ing is required, should be estimated at a less 
cost than the services of a cook or nursemaid. The 
wages of domestic servants, from which class nurses 
are mainly recruited, have of late years increased 
with the general rise in wages in all branches of 
industry ; and it is only just that the trained nurse, 
whose character for efficiency is guaranteed, should 
participate in the universal gain. In this matter the 
directors of nursing institutions generally have done 
good service by establishing a fair system of remu- 
neration, increasing with length of experience to 
their employees, without losing sight of the bene- 
ficial influence of those who join from higher 
motives. But, notwithstanding the success which 
may have attended the combined efforts of these 
several bodies, it is plain that for the purposes of 
hospitals, infirmaries, and public institutions, they 
are far too limited in number and in resources to be 
of much substantial service in aiding with a suitable 
supply of nurses. Hence the necessity for multiply- 
ing and developing such associations, which would 
be all the better of being free from any semblance 
of sectarian difference, and of being based solely on 
the common ground of catholicity. Every hospital of 
any magnitude would find it to its own and the 
public advantage to have incorporated with it a 
training establishment, from which it could recruit 
its own staff of nurses, and the necessary outlay 
attending the organisation could be so far met by 
employing a certain contingent to attend to the re- 
quirements of private practice. This appears to be 
the only way in which this very important question 
may be satisfactorily solved, and the experience of 
the very few hospitals in which it has been attempted 
is sufficient to justify the experiment on a much 
larger scale. 
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BECOMMENDATIONS FOB SECnBING 
THE HEALTHINESS OF HOUSES. 

ISSUED BY THE GOOLE RURAL SANITARY 

AUTHORITY. 

[We recommend our readers, sanitary inspectors 

especially, to give the following general remarks 

their best attention. They are necessarily short, 

but are plain to understand, and epitomise several of 



the most necessary requirements for a healthy house. 
It has apparently been partly compiled by Dr. 
Franklin Parsons, medical officer of health, from some 
of our modem sanitary manuals, and supplemented 
from note-books by several most valuable hints. 
Goole is to be envied for this handy pamphlet 

We cannot say that we entirely agree with the 
author as to the suitability of a swing-window for 
every class of cottage, but that is of little cons^ 
quence. In recommending air-bricks also to be in- 
serted in the wall just below the floors, in order to 
ventilate the joist spaces, care should be exercised 
that the floor above is especiaDy well laid with 
tongued-floor boarding, or the draught will be found 
most disagreeable. We miss, moreover, some desir- 
able hints upon heating and cooking-stoves and 
grates ; but are pleased with what we do get We 
trust to see another edition before long ; and if every 
sanitary authority would imitate this excellent 
example, our artisans would be stronger and oar 
fatherland the healthier.] 

Section i. For ensuring Freedom from Damp.— 
Choose if possible an elevated situation and a dry 
soil. 

If the site be low and damp, it should be under- 
drained by ordinary land-drainage pipes, in addition 
to the socketed pipes for the conveyance of sewage. 

In the erection of a new house, a damp-pfoof 
course should always be inserted just above the 
ground, both in external and party walls ; this course 
may be made either of sheet lead, of a double course 
of slates or blue bricks cross-jointed and bedded in 
cement, or of asphalte. 

An excellent asphalte is made of two parts of 
coal-tar and one part pitch, with three hand^ils of 
quicklime to each bucketful. 

If dampness is caused by the permeation of the 
wall by driving rain, which is especially liable to 
occur to exposed walls facing west, it should be 
remedied by painting the wall with a ijriixture of 
pitch and tar laid on hot 

Sea sand, or river sand containing salt, should 
never be used for mortar, or filling up ground under 
floors. 

The level of the ground floor should be raised 
somewhat above that of the ground. 

There should be no dwelling-rooms on the cellar 
floor. 

The eaves of the roof should be spouted. 

Section 2. For securing proper Ventilaiion,— 
Rows of houses should be arranged in parallel lines, 
the spaces between the ranks being left open at the 
ends. Confined squares and courts are very un- 
healthy. • 

The height of a house from the eaves to the 
ground ought never to exceed the distance to the 
nearest building in front Behind or at the side of 
every dwelling-house there should be an open space 
exclusively belonging to it, at least fifteen feet across, 
measured in a direction at right angles to the house 
wall. 

Back to back houses are unhealthy and incon- 
venient, and ought never to be built 

There should be windows to open on both sides 
of a house ; where all the windows are on the same 
side, perfect ventilation is impossible. 
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Every room should have one or more windows 
opening into the outer air : the window area should 
not be less than one-tenth of the area of the floor ; 
thus a room twelve feet by ten feet should have a 
window at least four feet by three feet 

At least half the window should open, and the 
opening should always reach to the top of the window, 
which ought not to be more than a foot below the 
highest part of the ceiling. 

The form of window frame which opens by 
swinging on a horizontal pivot, is recommended in 
preference to the ordinary sliding frame, especially 
for cottages, and other places where the window is of 
small size. 

Rooms in newly-built houses should not be less 
than eight feet high ; attics should be of this height 
over at least half their area. 

Air bricks should be inserted in the wall just below 
the level of each floor, to ventilate the space under 
the joists. 

Bed-rooms that have no fire-place should have an 
air brick near the ceiling ; it is a good plan to make 
this to open by a hollow architrave above the window, 
so that the draught may strike upwards and not 
downwards. 

Where gas is used, a ventilator and flue should 
be placed above the burner to carry off the burnt air. 

In building a house it is recommended to leave 
air-flues in the wall near the chimney, which may 
easily be done by building around quarter pieces, 
which are drawn up as the work proceeds. 

Section 3. For the lining of the Walls and Roof, 
The roof should always be ceiled or underdrawn, as a 
protection against heat and cold. 

For covering the walls of cottages paint and 
limewash are better than paper ; for paint can readily 
be cleansed, and lime-wash renewed, when soiled or 
infected by disease. 

Green wall-papers are especially to be avoided, 
as they almost always contain arsenic, and are very 
injurious to health. 

The bare appearance of whitewash may be 
avoided by adding to each bucketful a little umber, 
ochre, copperas, or lamp- black, with two or three 
ounces of alum. 

To prevent the lodgment of soot in the chimney, 
it should be plastered inside, which is best done with 
a mixture of hair mortar and cow dung, or with 
cement. 

Section 4. Drainage, — Drains to receive sewage 
or house slops must be of socketed pipes with the 
joints well puddled all round with clay. 

A drain should never be taken under a house if 
any other course for it can possibly be obtained. 

No drain ought to open inside a house unless 
completely disconnected from the main drains by a 
ventilated trap : only by following this rule can 
safety be insured from the deadly effects of the 
entrance of sewer gas. 

Traps alone cannot be relied on ; the common 
bell trap especially is useless. 

The pipe from the kitchen sink ought to be carried 
through the wall, and to end in the open air, over 
a trapped grating. 

The backyard should be flagged or asphalted, 
and made to slope to the drain, so as to run dry. 

To receive the house and yard drainage, instead 
of the large old-fashioned brick cesspools, trapped 
gullies should be used. 

A six-inch trapped gully suitable for household 



purposes, may be obtained at the Cawood potteries 
for about is, 3^. ; larger sizes y, to 4-r. 6//. 

Section 5. Water-closets and Privies, — Water- 
closets are safest kept outside the house ; if brought 
indoors, the soil-pipe must be carried up above the 
roof, and made to communicate freely with the open 
air, but not near any window. 

Jenning's closets, or a simple earthenware hopper 
and syphon-trap, are recommended in preference to 
pan-closets. 

Water-closets should not be used unless there be 
a plentiful supply of water at hand to flush them. 

Both w.iter-closets and privies should have at 
least one square foot of ventilating space communi- 
cating directly with the outer air ; the easiest way to 
procure this when the privy is out of doors is to 
leave the door four to six inches short at the top. 

To avoid disputes and neglect, each house should, 
if possible, have a privy to itself; if not, the 
numbers of the several houses to which each privy is 
allotted should be painted on the privy door. 

The privy must not be built to abut on the 
house. 

Box-closets, a plan of which can be seen at the 
office of the inspector, are strongly recommended 
in preference to the old-fashioned midden-privies. 

Should the latter be retained, however, the ash- 
pits should be made water-tight with cement, roofed 
over to keep out the rain, and ventilated. 

No liquids should ever be thrown into the ash-pits, 
and then they will not require draining ; this will 
prevent the stoppages which so frequently occur 
in the drains from the ashes being washed into them. 

In the construction of box-closets, the following 
points should be attended to : 

The box must be perfectly watertight ; it should 
be of one and a quarter inches red deal board, two 
feet six inches long ; eighteen inches broad at the 
top, tapering to fifteen inches at the bottom and 
eighteen inches deep. The sides, ends, and bottom 
should each be of a single piece ; the ends should 
be taper-jointed into the sides ; and the bottom 
screwed on brown paper joints. The box should be 
strongly bound with hoop iron, and two inch corner 
plates, and well coated within and without with 
equal parts of pitch and gas-tar melted together, or 
with black varnish. 

The box is generally most conveniently removed 
for emptying through a small door at the end of the 
privy ; in some cases, however, it will be necessary 
to have the door for emptying at the back, or to make 
the riser movable. 

For convenience of removal, the box should have 
two small truckles underneath at one end, and a 
strong fast iron handle with dip-down ends at the 
other, and should run on a flag or wooden runners. 

The box must come well under the seat in front 
to catch the urine, and the whole seat should lift 
up on strong hinges, in order that the ashes may be 
poured daily into the box without soiling the seat. 

Section 6. Water-supply, — The well should be 
sunk at as great a distance as possible from privies, 
pigstyes, fold-yards, and other collections of filth ; 
this is especially necessary where the water from the 
top spring has to be used. 

The top and sides of the well should be care- 
fully puddled with well-tempered clay, eighteen 
inches thick, as far down, if practicable, as the first 
bed of clay. 

If the top of the well be left open, it should be 
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walled round to keep the surface water out, and 
prevent accidents. 

The soft-water cistern, if underground, should 
be built in cement, and puddled eighteen inches 
thick; it should be ventilated, and the overflow 
should not go into any sewer or drain. 

The lid should be surrounded by a raised rim to 
prevent any surface-water getting into the cistern. 

Leaden pipes and cisterns should not be used for 
soft water. 

The same cistern should not be used for drinking 
and for supplying a water-closet. 

Section 7. Pigsty es, — Pigstyes should not be 
built less than thirty feet from a dwelling-house ; 
they should be well drained, and the floor paved. 

The privy should not empty into the pigstye. 



SUGGESTIONS FOB IMPBOVING THE 
SANITABY CONDITION OF LABGE 
TOWNS. 

BY FREDERICK E. MANBY, F.R.C.S. 

I PROPOSE to take up one of the points which 
would materially conduce to the bettering of the 
sanitary condition of lai^ge towns. It is a foregone 
conclusion that isolation of those sick of infectious 
or contagious diseases is to an indeflnite extent a 
means of contracting and preventing the spread of 
the same to the masses of the population. 

Now, in order that this isolation may be carried 
out in its entirety with the gpreatest practical effect 
and at the least expense, it appears desirable, if not 
imperative, that due notice of the earliest cases of 
infectious disease may be at the disposal of the 
sanitary authority. To insure this it is not sufficient 
to rely on the sole energy and exertions of the 
medical officer of health in a large town — this officer 
being, for the most part, overworked, and obliged to 
obtain information secondhand from his nuisance- 
inspectors, or from voluntary statements from friendly 
medical men, or from a more or less frequent 
periodical inspection of the poor-law medical officers' 
case-books. A very simple arrangement would appear 
to satisfy all the conditions of a compulsory registra- 
tion of disease (which in course of time must be 
adopted) without at present offending the * liberty of 
the subject.' If the legislature would require local 
authorities to pay the poor-law medical officers, or 
indeed any other medical men (those practising in 
densely and poorly populated districts for instance), 
as if they were deputy medical officers of health, 
either per case or by salary, it would, in my opinion, 
not a little tend to the solution of the difficulty now 
found in obtaining early information. 

It would seem to need but little ' education ' to 
convince the legislature that this would be an econo- 
mical and unburthensome expenditure of the rates. 
Let every notice of infectious disease given to the 
local sanitary authority by a medical man be verified 
by the medical officer of of health, and paid for, say 
at the rate of 2^. dd, per verified notice. I think we 
should then hear less of the infringements of the 
liberty of the subject, and a worthy and hardworking 
class of the profession would receive an addition, 
however slight, to their annual salaries. 

The public would on the same view gain 
largely, and the purposes of compulsory registration I 



of disease would be partially, if not altogether, satis- 
fied. 

The medical officer of health could then put the 
machinery of isolation in motion, and by persuasoa 
or compulsion speedily produce such good effects as 
are sometimes now only tardily insured. 

It may be advanced that some of the medical 
attendants would object to report for so small a fee; 
in that case I would answer, make the giving of 
the notice compulsory ; there would be no greater 
hardship in this than in the case of a report on 
harmless pauper lunatics not under restraint, who 
must be visited and reported on quarterly by the 
poor-law medical officer of the district. 

The giving of a certificate of death is now com- 
pulsory without fee (how generously are medical 
men treated !), but the small fee would for a great 
majority deaden the sting of the compulsion. 
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DISPBOPOBTIONATE MOBTAIiITY OP 

LONDOK. 

It was recently pointed out in these columns 
that the cold weather had caused an excess of 
deaths in London out of all proportion to that shovn 
by similar weekly returns in seventeen other large 
English towns. During the five weeks ending De- 
cember 1 9, the deaths registered in London exceeded 
by forty-three per cent, those registered in the fivt 
preceding weeks of moderate temperature ending 
November 14 ; in the seventeen large provincial 
towns, however, the increase in the same period was 
not eighteen per cent In the Registrar-GcneraFs 
weekly return for the week ending December 26, this 
excess of deaths in London was analysed as to its dis- 
tribution at different groups of ages, and compared 
with the excess of deaths caused by the severe cold 
during the long frost which prevailed in the six 
weeks ending February 24, 1855. In the six cdd 
weeks of 1855, the mean temperature was so low as 
28°*3, showing an average of nearly four degrees of 
constant frost ; during the five recent cold weeks the 
mean temperature was 37°'5. So with the daily 
lowest temperatures, they averaged 23**'/ in 1855, 
and 32°-5 in 1874. The recent excess of deaths 
at all ages was, however, equal to an ayin^^l rate di 
8*9 per 1,000 during the five weeks, whereas di€ 
annual rate of excess during the ^ weeks of £u' 
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more severely cold weather in 1855 did not exceed 
67 per 1,000. In considering the influence of cold 
at different periods of life, the Registrar-General 
adopted the five vicennial groups of ages that have 
so long been used in the weekly returns : — o to 20, 
20-40, 40-60, 60-80, and 80 and upwards. The annual 
rate of excess in 1874 exceeded that in 1855 at each 
of these gproups of ages, but the increase was most 
marked in the first period, at which the recent ex- 
cess rate was 6*9 per 1,000 against but 3'4 in 1855 ; 
from 20-40 the difference was slight, the rate being 
2-2 against 2*0. Between 40 and 60, the recent rate 
due to the cold was 9*4, against 7*5 ; at the ages 60 
to 80, the increase was from 44*9 to 46-9, and in the 
last vicennial from 181 '8 to 208*3 P^^ 1,000. Cold 
causes a considerable excess of deaths among 
infants and young children, but its effect after- 
wards decreases rapidly among young persons 
up to twenty years of age, after which it again 
becomes more fatal, and the recently published 
calculations show in a remarkable manner 
that there is *a law of mortality from excess of 
cold ;' for although the mortality was higher in 1874 
than in 1855, it * increased with age at the same rate.* 
The uniformity of the rate of increase with age is 
too marked to be accidental ; it increased 8 per cent, 
for every year of age, and doubled every nine years. 
The Registrar-General, however, while pointing out 
this law, judiciously suggests that it ought not there- 
fore to be assumed that this mortality is beyond 
control ; much of it is, undoubtedly, the result of 
the unsanitary condition of the people. 

Two useful fields for inquiry are suggested by 
the consideration of these useful and interesting 
figures of the Registrar-General. The first is such 
an examination of the causes of death, in combinar 
tion with the age at death, during the two cold 
periods under examination, as would tend to throw 
light upon the cause of the far greater excess of 
deaths in London during the recent cold weather, 
compared with that which resulted from the long- 
continued and far more severe frost in 1855. The 
other subject for inquiry is the amourtt of excess of 
deaths which has recently occurred in other parts of 
the country, especially in other large towns, for com- 
parison with the rate of excess in London. In 
order that this comparison may be more complete 
and useful, it would be desirable that the calcula- 
tions should be made on the same principle as that 
adopted by the Registrar-General, and that the 
annual death-rate per 1,000 persons estimated to be 
living, due to the excess of cold, should be showed 
at similar age-periods. 

Should any of the health officers of our large 
towns see the desirability of making such calcula- 
tions, it may be useful to state that the Registrar- 
General, having ascertained the average weekly 
excess of deaths during the five cold weeks ending 
December 19, at the several groups of ages, upon 
those in the five preceding weeks, divided those 



numbers by the fifty-second part of the estimated 
number of persons living at those ages, the result 
being the annual death-rate at each age-period due 
to the excess of deaths during the five cold weeks. 
In order to estimate the number of persons living at 
the different groups of ages, it is assumed that the 
proportional age distribution at the present time is 
the same as that which prevailed at the census of 
1 87 1. Experience shows that except in rare cases 
age distribution differs but slightly between one 
census and the next. 

The weekly returns of the Registrar-General for 
the two weeks ending December 26 and January 2 
show a still larger excess of deaths in London, namely, 
651 per week, than during the five weeks ending 
December 19, when the excess averaged 581 per 
week. During the seven weeks ending the 2nd inst. 
the annual rate of mortality in London averaged 30*6 
per 1,000, against 20-6 in the seven preceding weeks 
of moderate temperature, and the actual excess of 
deaths was 4,587. 

The more intimate is our knowledge of the effect 
of cold upon the death-rate at different ages and in 
different places, the greater will be the probability 
of our being in a position the better to control the 
present terrible waste of life now caused by low 
temperature. 

HOUSEHOLD BOILEB EXPLOSIONS: 

THEIB BEMEDY. 

Several serious accidents have just occurred 
owing to the bursting of household boilers. At 
Chorley and Preston, in Lancashire, and at Brad- 
ford, in Yorkshire, for instance, during the past ten 
days, one person has been killed and six others 
seriously injured. The damage done to property 
was also very considerable. These few examples 
might, without doubt, be supplemented by others, 
were we able to con diligently the many local 
papers. These disasters, too, occur every winter, and 
the causes and remedies of such accidents ought 
to be universally understood. 

Most households are fitted up with baths or 
draw-off taps for hot water at the various storeys, 
and this hot water is withdrawn from a circulating- 
cistern situated between the cold-water cistern for 
general purposes and the kitchen boiler. The 
kitchen boiler is supplied from the general -purpose 
cistern, by way of the circulating cistern. Two pipes 
run between the latter and the kitchen boiler, one 
being the supply-pipe which feeds the boiler, and 
the other the flow-pipe, which conveys the water 
heated in the boiler to the circulating-cistern supply- 
ing the baths and other conveniences. It has been 
generally understood that the sole cause of these 
household explosions was owing to the boiler being 
boiled dry — the supply-pipe being frozen up, and 
ceasing to supply the boiler — aud lV«X ^V«ecv. ^^ 
thaw commcTiccA, \Vi<i cc\^ N?^\fcT t>\'^vw^ \x^a ^^ 
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red-hot boiler generated a pressure of steam, which, 
accumulated and having no exit, speedily induced an 
explosion. But this is not necessarily the true cause, 
for the flow-pipe might still remain open and relieve 
the pressure. Experiments were made in Man- 
chester some seven yeas ago, under the supervision 
of Mr. L. E. Fletcher, which proved that these ex- 
plosions do not naturally result from the influx of 
cold water into a red-hot boiler. If, however, the 
flow-pipe or hot-water ascension-pipe, to speak 
familiarly, were also clogged up with ice, and if, 
under certain other circumstances, the expansion- 
pipe rising from the circulating cistern were ob- 
structed, an explosion would, we think, be inevitable. 

It is sometimes customary to place stop-cocks on 
the line of pipes leading from the boiler, and if these 
were closed an explosion would ensue, and often 
does ensue, even in summer, on the same principle. 
Sometimes also the flow-pipe or hot-water pipe 
becomes filled with fur. This pipe will always fur 
up sooner than the cold-water pipe, and cases have 
occurred in which the circulation of the water has, 
in this way, been completely stopped. Explosions, 
however, for the most part take place in winter, 
owing to the obstruction of the pipes by the forma- 
tion of ice. 

There are two cures for these sources of disasters. 
One is to affix taps to the pipes at the upper and 
lower rooms, and to make certain that the water 
runs freely in them before lighting the fire. But this 
is a precaution which few servants, especially lie-a- 
beds, will practise. The other one is to fix a proper 
safety-valve of simple dead weight construction —and 
these are made by several firms in London— to the 
boiler or to the flow-pipe in close proximity to it. 
This is all that can be done to render safe from 
boiler explosions, a house supplied with hot-water in 
the ordinary way. 

We naturally ask the question, why do we con- 
tinue to use these old-fashioned methods of heating 
our water and do not adopt those which are beyond 
all suspicion of resulting danger ? Why do we con- 
tinue to fiTu such huge boilers behind our kitchen 
fires when we can, with the aid of a small tubular one, 
holding about a quart, and connected with a hot- 
water cylinder in some handy part of the kitchen, 
supply any part of the house with hot water, and run 
no risk of explosion whatever ? The cylinder being 
down stairs in the kitchen in the new plan, hot water 
can also be drawn off almost immediately the fire 
has been lighted. Should a frost occur, and no 
water reach the cylinder from the cistern, the only 
nuisance would be that no hot water could be ob- 
tained,— the cylinder would still remain nearly full of 
water, and it would take weeks to evaporate it. 
Several other precautions are taken. We have 
noticed this apparatus at work in many residences, 
and supplying not only hot water for culinary and 
lavatory purposes, but for heating as well, coils of 
pipes in the hal^ and linen closets. We are in- 



debted, we believe, to America for this happy con- 
trivance, and the sooner our hot-water engineers and 
plumbers in town and country become acquainted 
with this class of apparatus, no matter froia what 
maker— for there are no patent rights bound up witb it 
— the better for the safety of many a domestic, and for 
the peace of mind of many a master and mistress. 
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THE SEGBET OF OVEB-BAR^WEIT. 

The materials for the history of the epidemic at 
Over-Darwen have been nearly completed. The 
secret of the outbreak is most impressive and deeply 
instructive. It has been worked out by Dr. Steven, 
whom Mr. Simon despatched on behalf of the Local 
Government Board. The origin of the outbreak 
was strikingly simple, as we have the story on good 
authority. The details of course will be ascertained 
in the official report which will be shortly published. 
Typhoid fever, as Mr. Simon has never ceased to 
reiterate now for many years, is a * filth fever,' and 
the specific poison is commonly conveyed by the 
excremental pollutron of drinking-water, or of any 
other potable fluid, as in the Marylebone 'milk epi- 
demic The first case of typhoid imported into Ovcr- 
Darwen occurred in a house at a considerable dis- 
tance from the town. The sufferer contracted the 
disease, came home and died with it. The distance 
of this house from the town, and the circumstance 
that its sanitary arrangements were held to be 
good, and that there was no apparent communi- 
cation from the house with the water drank by the 
sufferers in the fierce epidemic, directed attention 
from this important case, which nevertheless proves 
to be the vera causa. On first inquiry it was 
stated that the town derived its water-supply from 
a distant and unpolluted source, and that the water 
was brought by covered channels into the town, and 
could by no possibility be polluted by the excreta 
from this first case. On the first aspect of the facts 
this seemed to be true. A more minute investigation 
revealed a startling contradiction of it. The drain 
of the closet into which the excreta of the first ty^ 
phoid patient were passed emptied itself into a neigh- 
bouring field, for agricultural purposes. Through 
this field passed also the water main, conveying the 
water-supply of the bulk of the inhabitants of Over- 
Darwen. At the point of supposed contact of the 
pipe with the drains, special precautions had been 
taken to prevent any infiltration of sewage into the 
water, but when the earth was dug up to ascertain 
how far these precautions were efficient, it was found 
that just above the spot where the cement and other 
segregating materials had been placed, there was 
a leak, which allowed the contents of the drain to 
be sucked freely into the water-pipe, and thus 
as the very typhoid poison itself was regulariy 
thrown down the drain, it passed as regularly 
into the water-main, and was continuously mixed 
with the drinking-water of the people of Over- 
Danven. Thus, on a large scale, was once more per- 
formed that shocking experiment which in surface- 
wells and poisoned rivulets all over the country is 
being frequently rehearsed. The drinking-water was 
mixed with a poison which is one of the most 
deadly that can be found in nature or devised by 
art. A similar experiment in the East of LondoD 
produced a violent outbreak of cholera; in Over- 
Darwen it has produced an outbreak of tyjduxd. AH 
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over the country similar experiments are being 
tried, sometimes on a small scale and some- 
times on a large scale ; sometimes by placing the 
water-cistern of the house over the closet, and 
letting the overflow-pipe pass into the soil- 
pipe ; sometimes by allowing untrapped sewer- 
pipes to open into dwelling-houses through closets 
or fixedwater-basins, sometimes by drinking polluted 
well-water, and at others by draining a supply for 
whole communities from brooks and rivers liable to 
sewage piollution. There was a ferocity about the 
epidemic of Over-Darwen which arrested national 
attention, for 2,035 people were attacked within a 
very short period, and 104 deaths occurred. There 
is too a dramatic completeness in the discovery of 
the first cause which is impressive ; but urban and 
rural sanitary authorities will do well 10 remember 
that if an inquest were held on every case of death 
from typhoid fever, as we have long contended there 
should be, a similar relation of fatal effect to pre- 
ventable cause could nearly always be traced, and 
may always safely be presumed ; yet of these deaths 
there are 20/300 annually in this country. 



Dotes of i\)t iSlitli. 

The Borriaokane niraJ sanitary authority lias increased 
the silaries of the medical sanitary officers from 5/. to 10/. 
per annum escb, and that of the executive sanitaiy officer 
from 10/. to 15/. per annum. 



APPLIANCES FOR THE ECONOMY OF 
LABOUR. 

The Coancil of the Society for the Promotion of 
Scientific Industry, the head-quarters of which are at 
Manchester, has decided to give gold, silver, nnd buonze 
medals for excellence and novflty in the various classes of 
exhibits at the Exhibition of Implements, Machines, and 
Appliances for the Economising of Labour, which is lo 
take place in Manchester in 1875. 



CLIFTON UNION. 
AcTiN'a upon the report of Dr. Davies, the medical 
oFlicer of health, as to the sanitary condition of the parish 
of Westbury^in-Tiym, the guardians of the Clifton Union, 
acting as the rural sanitary authority, have accepted the 
tender of Mr. Allen Vickers, Kennington, London, 
amounting to 5,979/., for carrying out the drainage scheme 
of Messrs. Rn^ and Minns ; they have also purctused Can- 
ford Farm, at 7,327/., for irrigation purposes. 



ANALYSIS OF ULLSWATER WATER. 
Lakk Ullswater has recently been eu much talked 
of as a desirable source for a pure water- supply, especially 
for the laige towns in the north, that the results of a recent 
analysis of its water by Professor Roscoe, of Owen's Col- 
lege, Manchester, is full of interest. The water is said to 
be turhid from suspended matter, which contains lead. In 
the perfectly clear filtered water, even when evaporated to 
about one-fortieth of its bulk, however, no trace of the 
metal could be detected. If the water be boiled tether 
with the suspended matter, traces of lead can be found in 
the evaporated water. Professor Koscoe, as the result of 
his analysis and experiments, came lo the conclusion that 
the water, when filtered, is free from lead, and is a ' whole- 
some water for drinking purposes.' The presence of lead 
in this water is an important bet, and it would be valuable 
to know the proportional amount of its existence, and also 
the nature of the filtration which is necessary to remove 
from it all traces of this mineiat, the presence of which in 
drinking water would be so highly deleterious. 



RURAL DWELLINGS. 

The quarterly report of Mr. Rogers, the medical 
officer of health for the Swansea Rural sanitary authorities, 
gives a sad account of the dwellings (?) in which the poor 
arc herded together in his district. 

In one cottage where a case of typhoid had occurred, 
and in which the previous occupant and four or five of his 
children had died within the la^t ten years, the walls are 
in a tumble-down, dilapidated condition, covered with de- 
caying, rotten thatch, coniinc down lo a loft overhead, 
wilhoot ventilation. The walls damp and mildewed, the 
floor a composite of earth, mortar, and rough stones, wet 
and damp. On representing to the poor woman, who ap- 

E eared utterly wretched and sorrow-slrickcn, the danger of 
ving in such a house, her an<;wer was that there was no 
other to be got. In consequence of the great want of cot- 
tages in the district, people are compelled to herd in 
hovels unfit for human habitation, and it is a very common 
statement made by tenants so situated when askeil if they 
liave appealed lo their landlords to do essential repairs, the 
reply has been — "If you don't like the house, leave it, 
there arc plenty of people ready and willing to take your 

DE GUSTIBUS. 
I.-J the Central Police Court, Gkisgow, Margaret Car- 
michael, lemonaile and soda-water manufiiclurer, was 
charged with having sold to the sanitary inspectors a bottle 
of lemonade adulterated with lead, and a bottle of liquid 
matter represented lo be soda water, but which was found 
lo contain no soda, and to be adulterated with lead. The 
defender said that she did not know that the liquids con- 
tained lead, hut she was aware that the bottle said to be 
soda-waler contained no soda. It was what was usually 
sold in Glasgow ik soda-water, and the customers pre- 
ferred it to soda-water ivith soda in it. She did not 
inform the magistrate whether the good people of Glasgow 
also preferred the substitution of lead for soda, but allribu- ■ 
ted its presence in the peculiar liquid she sold lo the fact 
thai the machine used in manuiacturing the drink had 
lead pipes, and the receiver was composri of lead. Dr. 
Campbell deposed that the sample of soda-water under 
examination contained t-3 grains oflead per gallon, and in 
the course of his remarks, gave utterance to the fact that 
lead is a cumulative poison. This statement was a new 
light lo Qaillie Torrens, the silling magistrate on the occa- 
sion, and he expressed himself as astonished lo hear that 
lead was a comulative poison, since as his apprentices 
inhaled a considerable quantity of lead fumes in the course 
of ihcir avocations, they would inevitably die before half 
the term of their apprenticeship was over. It was, how- 
ever, made clear to the mind of the Bailtie that the 
effects' of inhalation and of dcglulilion would be somewhat 
different, and the defendant was fined 3/. y. and ex- 

THE NEW ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 

Two Acls passed during the post Session have just 
come into force and deserve special attention. The hrst 
is the Registrslion Act, which introduces considerable 
changes in the mode of registering births and deaths. 
The obligation to register every child bom alive, althotigh 
it may only live ■ minute, and all persons who die, is 
made compulsory under penalties ; and the Act contains a 
number of provisions so framed as to prevent escape from 
this obligation. The persons required primarily lo rcgiatet 
births aie the lathers and mothers, but in default of those 
the duly i^ also cost on the occupier of the house in which 
the child is bom, each person present at the birth, and the 
person having chai^ of the child. 

The Factory Act is one which will make belter 
provision for improving the health of women, young per- 
sons, and children employcil in manufaclure-s and also as 
(o the education of such children. It is now the lau.' tbAl 
in all factories to wh\ch.V\it XKS,o.^'^\ti'i«,\w»jni\.>^»>a. 
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are 10 be either from six (o six o'cloct or from seven to 
sCTtn. The cmplojnimt is not to be coDtinuotUily for 
more than foui faoius and a half vithoat an iateri'al of 
half va hoar for a meal, and one hour out of two, except 
on Salnidaj, at Icl-4 to be befoiE three o'clock. Childien 
maj be empkived in moming and aftemooti sets or on 
altenBie da\-s, nnder the rcgnlations set forth. The hoan 
rf meaLi aie to be amnltaneoiis, and emploj-ment during 
snd) ttnte to be strictly fbcbuJdcn. A nouce of the times 
of emploTment and of meals to be exhibited in eveiy ^- 
toiy. On and after Januaiy i, 1S76, there is to be no 
em]^Tmcni pennitled for the recovery of Iota time, 
savii^ as to yoathi in lace bctories ; and after that date, 
the age of a child is extended to foniteen imlcis an educa- 
tional cenificale i« obtained. Dating the present year a 
child ottder nine years i$ not to be employed in a kctory 
t? vfaich this Act applies, and, alter the year, if under ten 
years oM. It is provided for the education of children 
employed in factoriei to which the Matule applies, that 
after (be Isl of January the attendance at a tichool in 
Knglaiid, vhich school ij not recognised by the Education 
Depxitment, shall not be deemed attendance at a school 
within the meaning of the Factory Ads There ii an 
icterprnalioo clause and also a schedule of the number of 
Acts repealed. The Act is to apply to ketones defined 
\ij the Facsoiy Acts 1833 to 1856, and to a lace factory as 
defined by the Lace Facloiy Act, 1861. On a Saturday, 
employment is not to be extended beyond half-past one 



l^ato Reports. 



BREACH OF THE FACTORIES ACT. 
At the Justice of Peace Court, before Jlessc. Doogall 
and Vour^. an operative named \V. Mollin iras fined 
3M. bd., or twenty-one daj-s' imprisonment, for three 
oScnces nnder the Fadoties Act. Defendant had allotied 
his sofk, under thirteen years of age, to be onployed in the 
Newhall Factoiy beyond the prescribed hours, and had 
failed to send turn to scfaooL 



ADULTER.4TIOX OF PEPPER. 
K\ Leek, on December 16, B, Price, shopkeeper, was 
chai^ irith selling one ounce of adulterated black pepper. 
Mr. Scott had analysed the pepper, and declared it to con- 
tain husks starches, and micaceous and ferrtiginoos sand, 
to an extent injurious to health. After the purchase had 
been made, and defendant had been told for what purpose 
it was wanted, he saii he vould not warrant IL Fined 
51. and co*s— Edward Walter, lor selling one ounce of 
■dalteialed blacL pepper, on the same dale, was fined Ji. 



ADULTER.\TIO>r OF MILK. 



for idlmg milk adnUerated with jj per cent, of water. 
John Poiley, of the Royal Parade, BUckheath, for selling 
milk lowrrcd ao per cent, by water, wis lined I/, and costs 
by the magislratc at the Greenwich Police Conrt. 

ffhere is a discrepancy in the amoant of the fines im- 
posed in the two cases, which artms scarcely crediuble to 
one or other of the magistrates concerned.] 

SODA-WATER ADl-I.TERATIOX. 
At the Central Police Conn, Glisgon , Dale Brothers, 
rada-watcr dealers, £6 Briilge^ate Street, weit chai^ 
wi'h having solJ ai onailaltemlcJ, a botile of soda-water 
which oa analyws wii found to contain no sala, and to be 
adnlietated with lead to the extent of 0-5 of a grain to the 
CaUoo. Mr. Hill appeared for the defence. The sale of the 
fjdg^^a* proved by the ibc^Knan who received the soda, 
water 6^ tbe cart, and bfii^Naon who wctepieKnt at 



the lime. Mr. Hill saki the soda-water was maile by appi- 
TUtus ^ TT^i l a r to what had been in use for ^^ears, and that fat» 
client had received no notice of lead being present in hii 
soda-water till the summons in this case was served. 
Baillie Torrens said he could not accept the pica that t!>e 
defenders did not know of the danger of nsi^ lead ('ipc^ 
as every trader was bound to satis^ hiiosclf that what hr 
sold to the public was not injurious to health. .\ fine of 
3/. y. and 25^. expenses was imposed. 

H. Tnmbull, soda.water maker, was charged with 1 
similar oFTeoce. Dr. Clark, analyst, slated that this sampl: 
contained 0*9 of a grain 10 the gallon, and no soda. In 
reply to Mr. Hill, the doctor said he had analysed Loch 
Katrine water drawn from lead pipes which had bees in 
use for some time, and found it frre friKn lead, but wba 
taken from a new lead cistern he had Ibiind traces of lead. 
The accused was coniictcd, and fined 3/. 31. and 351. ei- 



STOCKWELL GREKN. 
This open space (gnm we can hardly call it), wbick 
has stood unadorned in the centrr of Slockwell for up- 
wards of a century, and which has lately fanaed the sabjnl 
of dispute, is likely lo become the stibject of expeositf 
litigation. The ground was purchased for 3,70c/ fcr 
building, but the residents desire to prciicrve it as an opa 
space. The Metropolitan Board of Wotlts has declined la 
as-sist, and the Lambeth vestry has no power to interten ; 
and it is stated that a conrt of law is now about lo be 
resorted to, to prevent the land from being covered will 
bricks and mcMtai. The inhabilanls conteiKl that as the 
public hai-e enjoyed imintermpled access to the footpilk 
which passes over the gut 11, a prescriptive right to ibe 
wa.'ite on either side has been also acquired. The trees 
have been felled, and the ground for the contemplated 
building operations marked out. It is imposable to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the merits of the con trui e is y wilboot 
more information than »-e possess. It seems, however, 
very much like the old Leicester Square giicvance onr 
again in another form, but at Slockwell there appeals t) 
exist a public bighnay acru^ the green, which was not 
the case with Leicester Square. If^ as hinted at in tk 
statement that lias been pul forth, then: has been an ni- 
intemipled user of the footpath for a centnrj, we are dis- 
posed to think the contemplated enclosure to be ill^ilt 
because probably no rights of ownership have been eter- 
dsed during that time which would operate as a Umkatioa 
of the right of pasat.'c. 



POLLUTED WELLS. 

The Reading Cuunly Bench has bad Iwfbre it an im- 
portant case.— J. Buckridge and \V, White, occnpiers of 
cottages at Thcile. were summoned to answer a complaiat 
that the water in the two wells fmm which these coltaeei 
are supplied is so polluted as to be injorions to beafdi. 
The informaliou was bid nnder the Sanitary Act, 1S74, 
which directs ihat the occupier, and not the owner, shall te 
summoned. — Mr. l>onkin, public analyst, said : 1 hnc 
analysed the water, and in my opinion 1 have proof of ibe 
contamination of the water by sewage. The prindnil 
thing I depriMl upon is the amount of chloriac beyovi a 
certain quantity. In this case the quantity was foar 

' or five times as large as is normally found in water. 

I .^mmoni.i is considerably in excess of that which sboaiii 
be present in pure water, and also the qruuitily of nittalci 
is very large. These things taken togelber are sufEcieal 
proof of considerable contamination by sewj|re matter. I 

I cannot !»y that these matters woold be entirdy rtmored 
by filtering, but both wiitei^, in their present state, art 
liable to pnxluce fever. — Dr. Woodfbrde, medical officer 
of health, said : 1 recnved a tepoit bom Mr. Bunce in 
October, and in consequence I Ttiited the pteniiel 
with Mr. Bunce and made a caitfol iiupeeCioQ of then. 
The drain runs at the bock of the bottses into the dild^ 
and the privies drain into the dildk. Tlw Mil is vety 

, porous, and tberetxe the wwage will peraabtc tbni^ it- 
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5 closed they could only get good water from Mr. 
Ulatch's brewery well, an artesian well, or go without 
water, — The Chairman : The order we shall make is that 
neither you nor your ramilies shall drink the water 
from these two welts, and the consequence of that 
will be that your houses will be rendered uninhabit- 
able. — The defendant : We could beg some waler 
for drinking. We ought to hove the water in the wells 
for other use. — Mr. Pinniger, clerk of the sanitary 
authority, said such an oixler as the magistrates proposed 
to make would not be of ase. The wells must be closed. — 
Mr. Blagrave, J. P., asked how the people were lo get 
water. — Mr. Finniger : They will go lo ihe ditch aod get 
worse, and therefore the second state of the case will t>e 
worse than the first. I wish you nould make an order lo 
temporarily close (he wells until a good sample is pro- 
duced. — The Chairman ; The cleaning out of the well 
would do more harm Ihan good, liecanse the deeper you 
made it the wider the area from which the sewage would 
drain into il. — The magistmles asked if an order that 
the water should not be used for drink ing-purposes would 
be of u!<e.— Dr. Woodforde thought not, as he knew a 
case where such an order was made, and Ihe defendants 
■greed not to use the waterfor drinking purposes, but did 
so.— Ttie clerk said the Sench were in a difhcnlly with 
regard to phutling the wells against the other parties using 
them who had not been summoned. ^ — After some consulta- 
tion the magistrates adjourned the case for a month, order- 
ing the defendants in the meantime not Co use the water 
for drinking purposes. 

POLLUTION OF STREAMS BV SEWAGE. 

The Lord- Chancellor has had before him Ihe case of 
Wood V. Ihi Hamgale Improvement Comnihsionirs, an 
appeal from Vice -Chancellor Bacon. The plaintiff is the 
lessee of bleaching works on a stream called the Oak 
Beck, near Harrc^to, The defendants are the local 
authonlies, who have control over the sewage of the dis- 
trict. The natural drainage of the district was by three 
small streams, which unitS into one called the Coppice 
Beck, whidi falls into Oak Beck, some distance alxive 
Know-bridge. Prior to 1862 there was no general system 
«f seH-ers for the district. The Commissioners then con- 
■tmcted drains and sewen, the discharge from which found 
its way into Coppice Beck, and thence into Oak Beck, the 
wa'er of which became considerably polluted. In May 
1866 Mr. Wood instituted a suit to restrain the Commis- 
Honers from dischai^png sewage into Oak Beck so as to. 
injure his bleaching operations, and for damages. That 
suit was compromised on the terms of the Commissioners 
paying 580/. for damages and costs, and agreeing that they 
would not, after the 3ISC of March, 1869, cause or permit 
the drains of (he dis(ric( under their control to discharge 
into the Coppice Deck or into (he Oak Beck any sewage, 
sewage matMrs, or fool water whatsoever. The Com- 
inissioneis procured a piece of land on the bank of Oak 
Beck above the point where Coppice Beck falls into it and 
used it as a sewage farm ; but some setvage, chiefly from 
the Bath Hospital and a slaughler-hou'.e, was still allowed 
to fall into Coppice Beck ; and, as the Vice -Chancellor 
held on the evidence in this suit, from the sewage farm 
itself a certain amount of sewage not defecated was allowed 
to fall into the Oak Beck. This suit was instituted to re- 
strain the Commissioners from continuing lo pollute the 
stream. The bill was fonnded on the agreement. The Vice- 
Chancellor granted an injunction. The defendants appealed. 

The Lord -Chancellor said he was willing lo give the 
defendants credit for a sincere desire lo give effect lo their 
agreement. But still it was within (he experience of every- 
one that pnblic bodies were anxious for obvious reasons to 
discharge their obligations at the least possible expense. 
But it was the function of the Court to determine whether 
(it mt^t be Ircin nwlives of laudable economy) the defen- 



danls had, in fact, fallen short of their duly. His Lordship 
thought that the evidence showed they had done so. His 
Lordship said that (he result of i( was that (he sewage of 
Ham^(e was passed over a shelving surface of fony- 
eight acres into the stream which the defendants had 
agreed not lo i>oUuie. It was vain (o contend that eilher 
the letter or the spirit of the agreement had been carried 
out. It was further argued that (he Court inawarding an 
injunc(iun should hare rq>ard to the fact that (he plaintifT 
had only n limited interest in the land which he ocaipied 
under a lease (or a term of years. I( «-as no(, however, 
(he pmcdce of the Court (o confine an injunction in ils 
(erms (o (he period of the. plaintiffs interest. If the 
plaintiff should apply to (he Court (o enforce (he injuncdon 
after his interest had come to an end, (he Court would 
know how (o deal wi(b such an application. The appeal 
must be dismissed. 

Mr. Fry asked for an extension for six mon(hs of (h« 
time for complying with (he injunction. 

The Lord-Chancellor said that the time would be 
extended to the ist of April. If the defendants should 
then ask for a further extension, they must satisfy the 
Court that they had been using the time already given them 
properly, 

DILAPIDATED BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — Con you inform me whether the magistrates qr 
improvement commissioners have power to compel owners 
of house properly lo keep Ihe same in tenantable repair, or 
at least 10 see that no danger is incurred (o the public in 
consequence of Ihc almost criminal parsimony of landlords? 
Some houses in the district in which I live are really 
dangerous to pass in stormy weather, and unless they are 
quidily repaired I should not be surprised to hear of a 
lamentable accident in consequence. H. C. Lea. 

[Northampton being a place of more than 10,000 in- 
habitants, the ' Artisans and Labourers' Dwellings Act, 
1868,' may be applied. This Act contains various pro- 
visions relative to dilapida(ed premises. In extreme cases 
the sanitary authority may order dilapidated premises tube 
pulled down,] 

DUTIES OF CLERK TO A LOCAL BOARD. 

Is (he clerk to a local board justified in advising his 
board to undertake the connection of private drains (in all 
cases where such connection is passible) wilh the main 
sewer, and to defray the cost of the same out of the moneys 
bortowed for the purpose of completing a system of 
main drainage; that is, if properly- owners carry their 
drains to Ihe limit of (heir property nearest to (he main 
sewer, is the board doing right and acdi^ l^ally by con- 
tinuing the private drains to, and connecting (hem wi(h, 
the main-sewer, and thus relieving (he property-owner from 
the cost? 

The local board district is small and in (he hands of a 
few owners, and about one-fourth of Ihe rale is rai<ed from 
land and house-properly which cannot be drained into the 
sewer, PRo Bono Puulico. 

[There is no authority for a clerk lo advise as above, 
and if the board follows the advice i( will get into trouble. 
The various enaclments all cleariy con[empb(e the burden 
of connecting properties wilh sewers (o be one which is to 
fall exclusively on owners. [See, for instance, the Pnblic 
Health Act, 1848, sect, 49 ; and (he Sanitary Act, tS66, 
) The board may, at ils option, r 






s which i[ ir 






ra by summary process. 



_. __iay declare them lo be ' private impro 
penses," chargeable on (he premises. If il defrays such 
expen-ses out of moneys borrowed for permanent works, 
(he illegality will nodoubt be .set right by the audilor sur- 
charging Ihe members of the board who may happen lo 
have signed any cheques which may have been drawn. 
In the absence of any more ready means of slopping the 
irregularity an aggrieved ratepayer should appeal to tbe 
aodilor, — Ed.] 
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THE WATER-CLOSET SYSTEM AND THE 

SPREAD OF DISEASE. 

{To the Editor of tlie Sanitary Record.) 

Sir,— In my letter published in yours of the 2nd inst., 
I referred to the certainty that water-closet communication 
•with sewers and cesspits was a means of spreading disease. 
To prevent misunderstanding let me add that I do not 
mean that it is impossible to make that conununication in 
such a way that no danger will arise from it per se. There 
is scarcely a water-closet, however, that is provided with 
such improved communication, water-traps being of little 
use. The provision, however, of such improved com- 
munication, although costly, and although it may prevent 
the danger coming into the house through that particular 
channel, does not put an end to the danger, which must 
iind its way into the air somewhere and pervade the atmo- 
sphere of our towns. Of course it is belter it should 
escape outside our houses than inside, but it is better still 
that the original cause should never get a chance of origi- 
nating the danger. 

In other words, prevention is better than cure ; and, 
therefore, as Dr. Holland admits that harm is done by 
sewer-gases (viz., by germs or virus of disease originating 
from infected excrement), it is surely common sense that 
flushing excrement into sewers or cesspools is insanitary in 
the extreme, and ought on no account to be permitted— and 
that it should be compulsory in some way or other either to 
remove excrement within twenty-four hours after produc- 
tion, or to defecate it immediately. 

The International Sanitary Congress, held at Vienna 
last year, unanimously affirmed that there is no known 
agent which is certainly capable of destroying a contagion. 
Therefore one must look upon mere disinfectants with 
suspicion. " 

It may be presumed that the remark of the Congress 
had reference to disinfectants only, and not to such 
agencies as the application of intense heat (as in Captain 
Liemur's system) which kills all organisms, or to the 
deodorisation of unfermented excrement by absorption in 
earth, as in the earth-closet system. 

The earth -closet system, properly attended to, is simply 
taking the field to the closet instead of taking the contents 
of the closet to the field, and is thoroughly preventive of 
disease. I am aware that it is impracticable for large 
towns, on account of its many inconveniences ; but the 
principle involved of at once removing excrement from all 
possibility of doing harm, is the only right one, whatever 
the defenders of water-flushing may say. 

Such defenders often say that no proof can be given of 
the charges against excremental pollution, and indeed there 
is more than one of the very Government engineer inspec- 
tors who is of opinion that no diseases are traceable to this 
particular source, and that all systems whose objects are to 
isolate excrement for preventive purposes are simply 
'tomfooleries,* 'expensive toys,* etc. There are some 
of those inspectors whose openly proclaimed opinion is 
that all that the doctors say is * bosh,' and that no munici- 
pal or statistical evidence is to be believed, if it crosses 
their own particular crochets. And yet it is some of these 
anti-sanitarians in whose hands is the working of our 
sanitary laws. Is it any wonder that they have brought 
this country into an almost hopeless sewage muddle ? 

Such people would pooh-pooh the important evidence 
referred to in my last letter, showing the prevalence of 
typhoid and diphtheria in the water-closet part of Edin- 
burgh, ahd its total absence in that part where these con- 
veniences did not exist, but where the excrement was re- 
moved daily. And they will, I have no doubt, treat in the 
same way the very important evidence I wish to conclude 
this letter with. 

It is the eYidence of the Right Honourable J. Pope 



Hennessy, formerly Governor at Labuan (Borneo), Sierm 
Leone, and at the Bahamas, and is contained in a letter 
written to me lately. 

In these three colonies, he says, « the dry-earth system 
has been found to reduce considerably the amount of sick- 
ness and mortality. 

* Before 1868, the amount of sickness — dysentery and 
fever — in the convict prison of Labuan was very great. In 
1868, in accordance with instructions received from Lord 
Carnarvon and the Duke of Buckingham, I ordered the 
old system of water-closets and cesspits to be abolished 
and the dry-earth closets to be substituted for it. 

*The average annual sickness and mortality of the 
prisoners began soon to decline. 

* In 1870 a great mortality broke out among the troops 
of Labuan, which necessitated a Government inquir)*, and 
it was then established in evidence that whilst 30 per cent, 
per annum of the troops died of disease, only 2 per cent, 
of the prisoners died. It was proved that while the dry- 
earth system had been sedulously used in the prison, it had 
been unfortunately neglected in the barracks. 

* In Sierra Leone, on the other hand, where the officer 
in command of the troops, Colonel Bravo, had taken 
efficient measures to provide dry-earth closets for the 
soldiers, the health of the officers and men in the barracks 
was maintained, at the very time when fev^ and dysentery 
were carrying off 20 per cent, per annum of the Kuro]>ean 
population residing in the town. 

* Having caused the dry-earth system, in place of pits 
and water-closets, to be introduced into the prison and 
other public buildings, including' government offices at 
Nassau (Bahamas), I was inform^ by the medical officers 
that the result was most satisfactory, and that the general 
health of all concerned had improved. 

* Early this year (i 874) a bad type of dysentery occurred 
in certain houses of the better classes at Nassau, and two of 
the chief physicians of the town attributed it to the fact 
that the houses in question had a defective system of 
water-closets ; the removal of which and the substitution 
of the dry-earth closet they at once recommended. 

* There can be no doubt but that the old sy tem of 
water-closet flushing, which is bad enough in temperate 
climates, becomes in tropical countries, a most active source 
of disease.* 

From such a letter two lessons arc to be learnt. First, the 
paramount importance, as before pointed out, of at once re- 
moving, defecating, or imprisoning excrement,^o that it is 
put beyond the power of doing harm ; secondly, that any- 
thing that relates to the public safety should never be left 
to private option, either as to its use or as to its being 
properly attended to. The neglect of the earth closet, it 
will be seen, made it as injurious to health as the old system 
which it replaced, and this, of course, is the danger of its 
introduction into towns, unless strict means of supervision 
are provided — a supervision which is foreign to our 
domestic habits. 

221 Gresham House, Adam Scott. 

January 4, 1875. 



DOMESTIC HEATING AND ILLUMI- 
NATING. 

No. II. 

COAL-ECONOMISING GRATES. 

The best county in which to study the many 
contrivances which have been brought out with a 
view of saving coal is undoubtedly Lancashire ; and 
anyone who visited the Exhibition of Appliances for 
the Economic Consumption of Fuel, which was held 
in Salford in Febru^ last, will agree with this 
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observation. The population of Lancashire is so 
dense that everything which could economise coal 
had to be carefully studied. The schemes evolved 
are, for the most part, adapted for the use of cottage 
grates and ranges ; but it must be said that they can 
be used in aristocratic grates as well. They vary in 
construction but little, and differ as little in price. 
The few we will describe shall be such as have won 
great approbation, and such as can be anywhere 
obtained without difiiculty. 

What is wanted is a common grate or stove 
which shall effect as complete a combustion as pos- 
sible, give off a maximum of heat, and allow just 
such a draught up ibe chimney as will carry away 
the smoke whilst ventilating the room. The fire 
ought to bum well to the front, and so radiate the 
heat well into the room. It should be so con- 
structed, also, as to have just a sufficiency of air- 
supply to the underside of the grate and no more, 
and this air should be well diffused at the bottom 
and front portion of the fire. For the rest, a grate 
of the ordinary pattern should have a good draught- 
ventilator, and should consume all the cinders to 
ashes. The common patterns of grates unfortu- 
nately fail in nearly every one of these items j they 
waste the coal, allow the heat to pass up the chim- 
ney, and permit smoking. They are generally made 
with a clay tile at the back, which becomes red hoi, 
and causes the fire to bum best at the back, which, 
for the most part also, is foolishly made almost per- 
pendicular. By this clumsiness a passage is burnt 
through the fuel to the upper part of the back of the 
fire, and a draught is formed which carries the heat 
from the body of the fire up the chimney shaft, 
whilst at the same time it checks the burning of 
the fire at the front. 

Amongst the simple contrivances for preventing 
the waste of coals in house fire-grates are the various 
shaped stove tiles, or fittings of fire-clay, which are 
meant not only to act the part of fire-clay halls and 
lumps by cheaply occupying the space of coal, but are 
intended also to assist combustion. For the most 
part, they will be seen to assume the shape of 
sloping backs of one description or another. A 
general view of the action of this simple kind of 
coal-economiser will be observed at fig. 1. 

Perhaps the simplest coal-saver of this character 
is that known as Looker's, drawn at fig. 2, which can 
be got at nearly every ironmonger's. It is made of 
fire-brick, and is placed on the bottom and against 




the back of the grate, but not necessarily wedged in 
there. The air necessary for combustion is sucked 
iff to the fire from the underside of the grate and 

f asses through the perforations at the top of the tile. 
t is not supposed that by the adoption of these tiles 
the smoke will be consumed. Still, when there 
are four inches of coal or coal and coke spread over 
the tile, and when once the fire is fairly lighted, the 
quantity of smoke is sensibly reduced and the radia- 
tion of heat is increased. Another of its advantages 



that the heat of the fire-box is not wasted upon 
._e bricks behind. A coal cconomiser of a somewhat 
similar kind is the Accrington pattern, drawn at fig, 
3, and which is applied as shown. It possesses one 
or two special advantages. 

A more complete appliance of the above descrip- 
tion is that sketched at fig. 4, and which represents 
the coal-saver devised by a Blackburn cotton-spinner. 
intended to remedy the defects of all ordinary 
fire-grates, and consists of a fire-bottom sloping up- 
ward and of two cheeks. The inclined and perforated 
bottom is intended to cause the fire to slide towards 
the front, as in the other patterns, but not so as to 
push it out of the grate, and it is also meant to direct 
the radiation to the front. Besides the sloping back 
or bottom, clay cheeks are also placed at the sides, 
by means of which the fire-space is reduced X 
third. Sufficient space is, however, retained for a 
compact body of fire. These cheeks, from their 
shapie, project or bulge out somewhat, and so prevent 
the heat from passing behind the face of the stove. 
The heat is rather radiated into the room. WTien 
these loose fire-clay castings are put in a grate, and 
a fire lighted, the perforations in the inclined bottom 
tend to keep the coals incandescent at the front, and 
coked condition at the back, and the Still io- 

c heat at the back bums up the gases which are 

liberated below, and also the smoke which would 
otherwise go up the chimney. The draught door 





regulator, instead of being hung on hinges or swivels, 
is supported on pivots, and stands upright, even 
whilst being moved backwards and forwards. By 
this means it allows the heat to be well utilised. The 
adoption of this simple contrivance is said to save 
fully one-third of the fuel, as compared with the 
ordinary grates, and the ashes are taken out in fine 

A Rochdale pattern of patent fireback is drawn 
at fig. 5- The false back is provided with a top plate 
which works in a slide fixed in the brickwork or back 
of the fireplace, and when this is drawn forwards 
coals and cinders are prevented from falling behind. 
The back can assume any angle, so that the fire-box 
can hold either little or much fuel, and a hole is drilled 
in the top of the back and in the sliding-catch in 
order to pull it all the easier forwards. Another 
simple kind of coal economiser is a Hulme patten) 
known as Grunwood's. It may be best described »s 
a tray or drawer made to run between the two bottom 
bars of a grate. It saves a certain amount of coal 
because it diminishes the coal-space in the grat^ 
and when the drawer is pushed up it acts as a d^per 
and stops the draught at the bottom of the grate. It 
fulfils, moreover, the duties of an ash-pan. 

The economy of coal is no less a desideratum in 
the kitchen as in the parlour, and this has not been 
lost sight of by our homely inventors. What is called 
an oven-heater is drawn at fig. 6, and it is maun* 
factured in Blackburn. It is merely a piece of fire- 
clay hung from the top bar of the fire-grat^ and 
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which, on being pushed against the ^de of th« oren, 
directs a current of heat so as to pass under the oven, 
and dispenses with the necessity of continually push- 
ing the iire under the oven. A considerable saving 
of fuel is effected even by this very simple appliance. 
The compound coal-saver exhibited at fig. 7 is a 




■Warwickshire patent, and consists of a grate-bottom 
shaped and perforated, very much like the others 

we have described, but supplemented by a reflector 
below. Applied to a cottage range it affords a large 
boiling surface nearly level with tlie hobs. In the 
summer time this is of exceeding advantage. When 
the ovens are required, and when of course the grate 
space is required full of burning fuel, the coal-saver is 
removed. This contrivance is very largely adopted 
in the midland counties. 

Quite another kind of coal 
Walsall patent one, drawn at fig. 8, and 




to show that the metaphysicsof coal-saving had been 
well studied. It consists of a supplementary or 
auxiliary fire-grate front, and which is meant to be 
attached to the ordinary fire-grate bars. It thus 
realises more of the full value of the coal, and con- 
sumes the smoke more completely ; but by its pro- 
jection into the room it also throws off an extra 
quantity of heaL Simple as it appears, when there 
is a commensurate draught, it is a very effective 
contrivance. It can be removed, even when full 
of lighted fuel, at a minute's notice, and taken 
away to warm another apartment A sliding grate, 
which is intended to compass the very same advan- 
tages, is given at fig. 9. The front is so arranged 
as to draw out until the back of the fire is In a line 
with the front o'f the oven. The back of the sliding- 
grate is of fireclay, with perforations, tbrough which 
the spare heat passes and performs the function of 
keeping the boiler or oven up to a certain tempera- 
ture. When the grate is drawn forward, a movable 
lid can also be fitted on the top of the grate and 
used as a cooking- plate. There can be no doubt 
that by the use of this invention the radiating sur- 
face, with the sliding-grate forward, is immensely 
increased. Should the oven be required for baking, 



the grate is slid back so as to bring the fire opposite 
the oven draught, as in an ordinary grate. This 
is an Accrington patent, and meets with great 
demand. 

The pattern of coal-saver drawn at fig, 10 is 
still difTerent from all the foregoing, and it is, more- 
over, made of metal suitably perforated. For the 
most part this Birmingham patent effects all that 
the others are found to do. The one advantage 
which it possesses is that the back and cheeks are 
cast in one piece, and that low-priced coals, and even 
rubbish, can be consumed in it to advantage. It is 
also constructed so as to fit into a kitchen range. 
A Rotherham pattern of coal econotniser for per- 
forming much the same work in parlour grates, 
kitchen ranges, and even in steam-boiler furnaces, is 
that drawn at fig. U. Like most other coal-savers, 
they are meant first of all to occupy the space which 
the coal would otherwise do ; they can be fixed not 
only against the back, but also against the sides or 
cheeks of the fire. The advantage claimed for the 
' glow-fan,' as it is called, over the other fire-grate 
stands to be inserted in the grate is, that once the 
fire is kindled, it can be replenished with damp slack 




or any small coaL The amount of radiated heat 
depends somewhat upon the number of fans used. 

The last kind of coal economiser, which we will 
now notice, is the reversible grate, the claim to the 
invention of which has been made by various per- 
sons. The accomplished medical officer of health 
for the Gloucester Union of Sanitary Authorities, 
Dr. Bond, for instance, imagined such a contrivance, 
and even made a model of it, as being something 
new to science. We have also met with a gentleman 
in Lancashire who devised a grate of this kind. 
During last year also a patent was taken out by Mr. 
Bligh, of Whitechapcl ; but it should be known that 
a fire-cage, or fire-box, for turning upside down when 
the dead coals have been placed on the top of a low 
red fire, and thus causing the smoke to pass through 
the incandescent fuel, is at least as old as Dr. Frank- 
lin's time. 

Fortunately the idea of a reversible grate cannot 
be patented, only the suitable means of reversing. 
Perhaps the best grate of this description is the 
London pattern of Rosserand Russell drawn at fig. 12; 
it is fixed like a dog grate, in an open chimney comer, 
and thus exhibits a perfect cube of material under- 
going combustion. Both frontandsidcsradiate directly 
into the room, and the heat from the back of the fire 
is reflected into the apartment from the back of the 
fireplace. Wood, peat, or coal can be burnt in it, 
and above all, the gearing is simple, the grating 
which retains the coal fastening automatically as the 
grate reverses. 



The Listowel Board op Guardians have refiiseil 
to accede to the request of the Local Government Board 
to reconsider ihe question of salaries under the Public 
Health Act, and deny thelt ngtA. *.« ^xv'uet^iuc.. 
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APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
OEBS, INSPECTOBS OF NXHSAHCES, 
ETC. 

Clarke, Francis Winter, M.R.CS. England, L.S.A. London, has 
been appointed Certifying Factory Surgeon for Bury St. Ed- 
munds, vice Hinnell, resigned. 

OiLES, Peter Broome, Jun., L.R.C.P. Edinburgh and L. M., 
M.R.CS. Eng. and LM., has been appointed Medical Officer 
of Heahh for the Hay Rural and Urban Saniury Districts ; 
fees ; acreage, 59,010; population, 10,8x9. 

CsoMPTON, Mr. I.saac, has been appointed Collector for the Swinton 
and Pendlebury Urban Sanitary District. 

Day, Mr. John, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for the 
Northfeach Rural Sanitary District. 

Garry, Mr. John Metcalfe, has been appointed Inspector of Nuis- 
ances for the Stockton Urban Sanitary District. 

Harriman, Mr. John, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 

for the Dartmouth Urban Sanitary District. 
Rayner, Edwin, M.D. Univ. London, has been appointed Public 

Analyst for the Borough of Stockport. 
Sheldon, Mr. Arthur, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 

for the Macclesfield Rural Sanitary District. 

Thomas, William Hopkins, L.R.C.P. Edinburgh, M.R.CS. Eng- 
land, has Ix^en appointed Medical Officer of Health for the 
Maesteg Urban Sanitary District 5/. per annum ; acreage, 
4,000 ; population, 6,ooa 

VACANCIES. 

Alvrrstoke Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health, Surveyor and In.spector of Nuisances — Collector. 

Bridgwater Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances. 

Inspector of Coal Mines : 300/. per ann. rising to 800/. travelling 
expenses, etc. Application toTSe Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, S.W. 

Swansea Urban and Port Sanitary Districts. Medical 
Officer of Health ; 300/. ^r annum, and au. or 4Zf. per visit to 
ships, according to certain defined conditions and Umits, and 
expenses of transit. Application, 9th instant, to R. A. Essery, 
town clerk. 

Swansea Urban Sanitary District. Two Inspectors of Nuis- 
ances : xoo/. per ann. each. Application, 9th instant, to R. A 
Essery, town clerk. 

Teignmouth Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor. 

Whitby Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health : 
so/, per annum ; Surveyor : xoo/. per annum ; Collector : 80/. 
per annum. Applications, 14th instant, to R. E. Pannett, 
Clerk to the Authority. 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

Improvements in apparatus for measuring water or other 
liquids. 

A new system of shelter for preserving people from the sun's 
rays. Alphonse Inghels, Temionde, Belgium. 

Improvements In the^ construction of sewer-pipes, drain-pipes, 
and modes of treating sewaze. James Conyers Morrell, Ley- 
land, near Preston, Lancashire. 

Improvements in apparatus for war.Tiing and ventilating. 
George Eyre, Codnor, Derbyshire. 

Improvements in filters, and in the method of cleaning the 
same. Edward Perrett, Abingdon Street, Westminster. 

Improvements in ventilators. John Hill and John Edwards 
Hey, Halifax, Yorkshire. 

Improvements in the manufacture of chlorine for the fabrication 
of chloride of lime and similar purposes. Frank Wirth, 
Frankfort-on-Maine, Germany. A communication from 
Robert Hasenclever, Rhenania, Stolberg, Prussia. 

Improvements in smoke-consuming apparatus. William Ed- 
ward CJedge, Wellington Street, Strand, London. A com- 
munication from Paul Duboin, Paris. 

Improvements in combined cooking stoves and hot-air furnaces. 
Thomas Jefferson Whitehead, iM>uth Paris, Oxford, Maine, 
U.S. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
0055. Fire-grates. W. B. Redish, Liverpool 

^ This consists. First, in the combination of any fire-grate or place 
with a movable perforated, preferably inclined, combustion inducer. 
Secondly, in the combination of any furnace with one or more indu- 
cers either in front of or behind the bridge, or both. Thirdly, in the 
combination of bars placed step-like with a movable perforated or un- 
perforated combustion inducer. Fourthly, in the combination of one 
or more movable fire-bars with one or more movable combustion in- 
ducers. 

ao93. Dry Closets. J. I. Fi»her, Harworth. 

This provisional specification describes a closet in which a rotary 
•craper is caused to sweep the excreta and dry earth from the closet 
into a pit or recepucle, and then to close the opening through which 
the materials were discharged. 



43a8. 
4332. 
4947. 

4366. 
4363. 
4370. 
4391. 

430X. 
43«S. 



NOTES, QXTEBIES, AND BSPIJE8. 

All communications must bear the signmiure of the wriUr 
— not necessarily for publication. 

Mr. Dyke, Merthyr Tyd/il.—Ditsit ready methods of M. Hc»- 
ley's for examination of water, flour, bread, milk and butter, do kx 
commend themselves to chemists. 

The pyrogallic-test is at best a clumsy test for ^ nitrates, axhl cbe 
detection of nitrates in drinking^ water is of no practical utilitv. 

The logwood-test for alum is not in good repute with chemlsti. 
The disadvanuges of the milk-test will be best appreciated by actul 
trial, from which may be learnt the disadvantage of the reading at 
so-called 'butter-oil,' which is an indefinite mixture of milk-£au. asd 
ether. 

OVER-CROWDING. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record)l 
Sir, — In your impression of the Sanitary Rhcord, VoL II.. na 
37, p. i^, * An Urban Clerk * asks whether sect. 19 of 39 & 30 Via. c 
90, nasMen held by any justices to be applicable to houses cootaio- 
ing single families. I beg to refer him to the communication mode by 
Mr. Partridge of Stroud, p. 304, Sept. 13. 1874. 

The justices here only grant summonses for over-crowding undsr 
sect. 8 of z8 & 19 Vict. c. i3i. W. M. Lowick. 

RUINED COTTAGES. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — Will any of the readers of the Sanitary Record enlightea 
me upon the following subject ? 

Being inspector for the Axbridge Union Rural Sanitary Amhoritr.I 
have cases in my district where persons have been summoned befote'tbe 
county magistrates for residing in houses unfit for human habitatioL The 
houses are the property of parties residing in them, but too poor to pet 
them in proper repair. The cottages arc built by the side of the hi^k- 
ways, or upon land laid waste in this district, and residing in thea 
for a number of years gives^ them a claim. Some of the houses au-t 
beyond repairing, and require pulling down to the ground. 

Although the parties have been summoned twice they ^ill refcic 
to leave, and I am afraid some of thes« storms will blow the h<w>es 
down. 

The above authority is anxious to put the houses in repair, bat 
cannot see the way clear to recoup the expenses in so doine. 

An answer to the above in your valuable journal will oblige. 

W. NiCHOLSOX. 

SEWAGE IN SMALL GARDENS. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir,— Will you give us your opinion on the^ following point ? Tat 
chairman of the Rhymncy Local Hoard, who is manager of the vccks 
here, has had a lot of privies on the earth-closet system suppfied to 
some outlying cottages belonging to the company, and he instracu 
the people to empty the closets into their gardens, as they would 6id 
the manure very valuable, and no harm could ensue m a sauiicarf 
point of view. 

This board have under consideration the form of privy they vJ 
adopt, and the disposal of the contents in cases where the pnrici 
cannot conveniently be placed over large culverts with runoii^ 
water. 

Can I countenance the contents (faeces and urine mixed with ashe^ 
being emptied into a hole in the garden, say once a week (?X tix 
gardens being small, and likely to be pretty well saturated «itliiB 
twelve months. I must mention that the water-supply Ls obtaiBed 
about a mile and a half off, and could not be contaminated by peicob- 
tion, except through the pipes. 

The gardens are, as a rule, on a higher level than the floors of the 
houses. 

Apologising for giving you trouble. 

J. Hai.l Redwood, 
Romney, viA Cardiff, Dec. 19, 1874. Medical Ofhcer of Health. 

[We are of opinion that you should not give your sanction to tbe 
proceeding, but insist on the provision by the sanitary authority of 
a regular system of scavenging. Although there is no i«uoa vhy 
the people should not be allowed to use some of the cooteots as 
manure for their gardens, they mu»t not be depended on to empty titf 
privies regularly, nor must they be instructed to convert their gvdess 
into a network of small cesspools.— Ed.] 

Communications have been received from. • 

Dr. Gilbert Child, Oxford : Mr. Chambers, Hastings : Dr. J. 0. 
Dudfield, London ; Dr. Grimshaw, Dublin ; Dr. Hughes Soiith, 
Manchester ; Mr. Haviland, Northampton ; Mr. Adam Scott * Mr. J. 
T. Dyke ; Mr. Howgrave ; Dr. H. F. Parsons, Selby ; Rer.'w. M. 
Lowick, Bristol : Mr. W. Eassie, C.E., Hendon ; Mr. P. H. Holbad, 
London ; Dr. Cobbold ; Mr. Robert Smith, Petworth ; H. F. P.. 
Goole ; Dr. Manby. 



NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is published every Saturday morn- 
ing, and may be ordered direct from the Puhiiskers^ Annudl 
Subscription, 17J. 4^! ;free by post, igs, 6*f. 

Reading Covers to hold la numbers of Thk Sanitart RE- 
CORD have bun prepared, and may ht had direct from the 
Publishers or through any Boohselier, prict 31. eack^ 
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HYGIENE. 

BY F. S. B. F. DE CHAUMONT, M.D., Edin. 

StafT-Surgeon Major, Assistant Professor of Military 

Hygiene, Army Medical School, Netley. 

Chapter IV.— Habitations.— 0?;//i«i/^. 

B. — Causes of Change in the Composition of the Air, 

The chief causes producing change in the com- 
position of the air are the following :* 

1. Respiration. 

2. Combustion. 

3. Putrefaction. 

4. Imperfect removal of night-soil and refuse of 
various kmds. 

5. Impurities produced by manufactures and the 
like. 

The changes produced by these causes are of 
three kinds. 

{a) Diminution of some of the normal consti- 
tuents. 

{b) Increase of some of the normal constituents. 

\c) Introduction of new substances. 

\a) In the first category it is the oxygen that 
suffers most, and with it the ozone ; the latter being 
generally totally absent and the former to a certain 
extent diminished. Dr. Angus Smith has shown 
that in the air of towns the oxygen is sometimes as 
low as 201 79 instead of being 209*6, as in normal 
air. The difference does not at first sight seem great, 
but in a large bulk of air it is really enormous ; for 
instance, taking an area of one acre, occupied by 
fifty persons (a dense population), and reckoning the 
total respirable atmospnere at between twenty and 
twenty-five feet in heignt, a dimunition of oxygen to 
the extent of one part only in the 1000 would cause 
a loss of more than 1000 cubic feet of oxygen, or as 
much as would be actually consumed by the in- 
habitants for the purposes of respiration in a day 
and a half. 

{b) Increase of sofne of the Normal Constituents, 
The nitrogen is generally increased in impure air, 
to a slight extent, as a consecjuence of oxidation and 
putrefaction, but chiefly relatively on account of the 
diminution of the oxygen. 

The carbonic acid is very largely increased both 
by combustion and respiration, the amount rising as 
high as three, four, and even more volumes per 1000. 
When the air is stagnant or only in slight motion 
this impure condition continues for some time, but 
when moderately brisk movement takes place it is very 
soon distributed in the open air, so that even in that 
of towns the amount is less than might at first sight 
be expected. For instance, a single individual 
evolves about fifteen cubic feet of carbonic acid in 
the twenty-four hours ; he consumes also about six 
to eight pounds of fuel-and-light-giving material, 
yielding about 145 cubic feet — total 160 cubic feet ; 
so that the fifty persons above-mentioned living on 
one acre of ground would give out about 8,000 cubic 

* It will, of course, be understood that variations of tem- 
peratiue and pressure cause changes In the actual amount of 
the constituents in a given bulk of air ; bat this is a point that 
would more properly be considered under the bead of 
•Climate.' 



feet every twenty-four hours. We assumed their 
whole available air-space to be about one million 
cubic feet, so that the amount of carbonic acid would 
be raised to about twenty times the normal amount, or 
an addition of 8,000 cubic feet to the already exist - 
ing 400. The natural ventilation of the atmosphere, 
however, soon dilutes this enormous quantity, if no 
obstruction to the free change of currents takes 
place. 

The watery vapour is enormously increased, 
every grain of hydrogen burnt yielding nine grains 
of water. Now, not only does the respiration of 
animals yield water in large quantity, but the con- 
bustion of all kinds of fuel does so as well, every 
kind of coal yielding about half-a-pound of water (or 
about 106 gallons from every ton) ; every pound of 
candles or of oil rather more than a pound of water ; 
and every cubic foot of coal gas about two-fifths of 
an ounce, or an imperial pint from every fifty feet. 
Of course all this does not rise into the atmosphere, 
any lowering of temperature causing precipitation 
of it 

Ammonia is largely increased, chiefly by its being 
given off by animals in the various processes of 
respiration, etc., and also by the decomposition of 
refuse and effete matters. 

Organic matter, — This is largely increased, both 
by bemg evolved from organic beings, and from 
almost all forms of combustion and putrefaction. 
Its nature and composition are very various, but we 
may state that the kinds given off from animals and 
their excreta contain a large amount of nitrogen, 
whilst those which are the result of combustion con- 
sist chiefly of carbon and hydrogen, without any 
nitrogen or with only a small trace. The latter are, 
therefore, generally less injurious than the former, 
except when they are in sufficient quantity to be 
directly poisonous by irritation. 

The suspended matter is also largely increased, 
but it will be better to consider this under the head 
of added substances. 

{c) Introduction of New Substances into the Atmo- 
sphere, 

I. Gaseous, Of these the chief are the following : 

Carbonic oxide. 

Carburetted hydrogen. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Acid vapours. 

Carbonic oxide is a compound of carbon and 
oxygen, in which the latter is only half as much as 
in carbonic acid. It is the result of imperfect oxida- 
tion, and is the cause of the blue flame seen in hot 
charcoal or coke fires. It is also met with, in more 
or less quantity, in impure coal gas. It is intensely 
poisonous, and is the active agent in poisoning by 
charcoal fumes. Unfortunately it has neither taste 
nor smell by which to detect its presence. 

Carburetted hydrogen is ordinary coal gas, and is 
a narcotic poison when taken in sufficient quantity. 
Its usual origin in dwelling-houses and other build- 
ings is by escape from the pipes. Fortunately its 
strong smell soon indicates its presence, which is 
doubly dangerous from its own poisonous nature 
and from the risk of explosion. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, the offensive gas which 
gives tne smell to rotten ^gs, and its congener sul- 
phide of ammonium, are both very poisonous, 
although more markedly so to the lower animals 
than to man. One part is 500 is sufficient to kill a 
horse with its head in the o^x^ ^x» "^ QaN«sa&.€y.>i ^^ 
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smell is so ofiensive that the existence of either gas 
is soon detected. 

Acid vapours are evolved in considerable quan- 
tities in certain manuTaclures, such as in chemical 



works, copper smelting, and the like ; they are very 
destructive to y^etation, and are also injurious to 
man by irritation of the mucous membranes, par- 
ticularly that of the air-passages. 




Suspended Matter in the Air. 
(Drawn from Nalure, by Dr. J. D. MacdonaW, R.N., F.R.S.) 



In addition to the above, other substances, 
possibly of a gaseous nature, find ihcir way into the 
air, such as the poisonous matter of cholera, tj-phoid 
fever, and the like, but we are without any positive 
information on this point 

, 2. Suspended Afaiters.— These are introduced 
in large quantities into the atmosphere. Of the 



coarser substances to be met with we find the fblloir- 

ing r 



Sand, 
Clay. 

Common salt, 
Chalk. 



Cotton fibres. Minute plants 

Linen fibres, Mites {Itchsnd otbet). 

Chips of wood, Biu of ctiaw u*l 
Grinding^ oT shoe other graaa. 

'■>»', leather, Portiotis tf excreta. 

Woollen fibres, Vegetable peelingis. 
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Scales of cpilheliun 
Starch celts, 



lafusoria. 



Of the minute substances- 
Pollen grains, 
Spores of fungi, and 
other plants. ' 

Also very minute organisms of (he lowest class, such 
as vibriones, spirilla, bacteria, monads and the like, 

Fig. 3. 



Long ellipse shows 
general circulation. 



which have been called microzymes, from their sup- 
posed influence in the production of disease- 
It would, of course, be impossible to go over in 
detail all the conditions which give rise to injurious 
change in the air ; but there are some that are more 
important than others in an hygienic point of view. 




Diagram of Ihe Circulation, 



Of these the chief is the vitiation of air by the 
respiration (and transpiration) of the occupants 
themselves. We shall, therefore, now proceed to 
consider the process of respiration. 

C. — Physiology of Respiration. 

In speaking of the circulation of matter ivc have 
already partly considered the subject of respiration 
in speaking of the manner in which animals arc 
nourished, and get lid of the waste products in 



their bodies. The waste 
thus divided : 
Caibonic acid 

Watery rapour . 



r effete matter may be 



Ammonia 



nly b; the kidneys, 
jy tbe lungs, chiefly l)y tho 

Organic matter , Biminated by iho lungs partly, partly 

by tbe kidnns, partly by the skin. 
Refuse matters of an indigestible characier . 1 
Secretions from the digestive orgaju Inca- ^ By the bowels, 
pablc of reabsorplion . . . , ) 
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Of the above the solid and liquid excretions can 
be dealt with and removed with comparative ease, 
seeing that they are deposited in set places and at 
particular times. But the case of the respiration is 
dffferent, for its products are continuously evolved, 
and are therefore more difficult to deal with and 
more constantly dangerous in their effects. 

The body is nourished by taking food into the 
stomach, and the absorption of the digestible parts 
■of it through the mucous membrane of the stomach 
and intestines. The matter thus taken up is of a 
milky appearance, and is called the chyle. It is 
collected by small vessels called the lacteals, and 
poured into a larger vessel called the thoracic duct, 
which ultimately empties itself into the right sub- 
clavian vein, which lies at the root of the neck just 
behind the collar-bone. This vein being joined by 
the jugulars from the head forms, with those from 
the left side, the great vein known as the superior 
vena cava, which brings the blood from the upper 
part of the body to the heart. It empties itself, 
along with the inferior vena cava, bringing the 
blood from the trunk and lower extremities into the 
right auricle of the heart ; from this it passes through 
an opening, protected by valves, into the right ven- 
tricle. When the ventricle is full it pumps the 
blood into the pulmonary artery, which carries it to 
the lungs, through which it flows in extremely minute 
vessels round the ultimate air-cells which form the 
lung-structure. In this finely-divided state there is 
only a very delicate membrane between it and the 
air taken into the lungs, and the consequence is that an 
interchange takes place, oxygen being absorbed by the 
blood, and carbonic acid, watery vapour, ammonia, 
and organic matter being expelled into the air-cells 
and thence out of the body by expiration. The 
blood is now changed in colour from dark to a bright 
red and returns through the pulmonary veins to the 
left auricle of the heart ; thence it passes into the 
left ventricle, from which it is pumped into the aorta 
and distributed through the arteries to all the tissues 
of the body. During its course through the arteries 
and capillaries (or very minute vessels) it gives out 
nutritious matter for restoring the tissues and takes 
up the waste matter proceeding from their decay. 
Part of the latter is destroyed, or rather converted 
into simpler substances, by the oxygen in the blood, 
and part is actually burned up in the lungs. When 
the blood has done its work it returns as dark- 
coloured blood to the heart, and the circulation com- 
mences anew. 

There are thus two distinct parts in the circula- 
tion : 

1. The pulmonary circulation ; and 

2. The general (or systemic) circulation. 

It will be seen that the process of respiration 
consists essentially in the oxidation of organic matter, 
or it is, in other words, a true combustion. 

A certain amount of fuel is taken in, is absorbed 
into the circulatory apparatus and burnt off ; but the 
combustion is not always complete, and we have the 
analogue of the smoke of an ordinary fire in the 
organic matter which is given off unconsumed, and 
which varies in quantity according as the combustion 
arrangements are more or less complete. Unfortu- 
nately no method of thoroughly consuming our own 
smoke has in this instance been discovered. As in 
a machine the force produced by combustion is con- 
verted into useful work, so also in the body the energy 
required for all its operations, both internal and 
external, is obtained by the oxidation of the food. 



whilst the necessary irepairs of the machine (so to 
speak) are also executed in the processes of assunila. 
tion and elimination. These points, however, wil 
be more conveniently considered under the heads of 
food and exercise. 
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HINTS ABOUT THE PREVBU'TIOir OP 

SCABLET FEVSB. 

The Committee of Health of Glasgow havt 
issued a paper which they hope that piarents and 
others will read carefully, and adopt the instructions 
which it contains, and any others given by the 
medical attendant havii\g the same end in view. 

It cannot be too widely circulated. It nms as 
follows. 

Scarlet fever is a very infectious and a very 
dangerous disease. A mild case is as infectious as 
a severe one, and scarlet fever is never so mild that 
it may not in the long run prove dangerous to life, 
or even fatal. 

One case of scarlet fever is always derived fran 
some other. It is, therefore, the duty of c\-ay 
parent or person who has charge of a case, to re- 
member that they are responsible for a disease 
which tends to spread, and to adopt such precau- 
tions as will prevent it from doing so. These are 
all embraced in the words Isolation or SeparaHsn^ 
and Disinfection, 

Isolation, — Isolation means the separation of the 
sick from the neighbourhood of every person not 
necessary for proper nursing and treatment This 
may be done in two ways. 

By sending the patient to a hospital, which, as a 
rule, IS the only perfect way. The Committee have 
provided large and well-appointed hospitals for this 
purpose. In the case of children of tender )'ear5, 
or when a whole family is ill, they will permit 
mothers to go with and nurse their own children. 

By keeping the patient at home, and cutting off 
all communication with the healthy. This is more 
difficult, and in the case of the majority of families 
in Glasgow impossible, to do. It involves, if done 
perfectly, a great many points, the chief of which 
are — 

1. Send the children who are well out of the 
house. At least, keep them out of the sick-room. 
In certain cases, the Committee are willing to ac- 
commodate children in such circumstances in the 
Reception House, Weaver Street, free of charge. 

2. When a choice is possible, the room selected 
should be large, well-ventilated, and have a fire 
burning. Never choose the kitchen, as it is the 
centre of the house, and disease there cannot be 
separated. 

3. Remove carpets, curtains, hair-cloth chairs 
or sofas, and every unnecessary piece of furniture. 
Iron bedsteads, hair, or, still better, straw mattresses, 
and kitchen chairs, in short, all articles which will 
not take in infection, and which can be easily disin- 
fected, are to be preferred. 

4. The room must be occupied only by the 
patient and the person nursing, and never entered 
by any one unnecessarily. No child belonging to 
the family should go to school No person nursing 
a child in scarlet fever should go shopping or visiting. 
The gown or outer gaiTnent should be a washing 
print, and winceys or other stuff dresses should not 
not be worn. Women, especially, should avoid 
neighbours' houses where scarlet fever is, pardculariy 
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during convalescence. Much mischief is done by 
parents gossiping in each others' houses, or even 
making sympathetic visits, in such circumstances. 

5. No teacher of a school should receive a pupil 
who is known to have had scarlet fever recently, or 
to belong to a family any member of which has 
scarlet fever, until a certificate of freedom from 
infection has been presented, signed by a legally 
qualified medical practitioner, or by the medical 
officer of health. 

Disinfection, — The body, and everything about 
and discharged from the body of a person infected 
with scarlet fever, is infected, and therefore capable 
of imparting tl^? disease to other persons. Dismfec- 
tion includes all methods by which the infected 
matter or material can be deprived of infecting 
power. 

Cleanliness^ not of a surface sort, but thorough 
in all the holes and comers of the house, below the 
furniture, asWell as in the middle of the floor ; in all 
the folds of the bedding, as well as in the coverlet, is 
the first and essential step to.wards disinfection. All 
the dust swept up or rubbed down should be placed 
in the heart of the fire and so burned, not tnrown 
among the ashes, and so sent to the public ash-pit. 

Ventilation is a part of cleanliness, and is best 
maintained by leaving a chink of the window open 
at the top, and keeping a nice bright fire burning. 
There is no danger of cold draughts if this is done 
constantly, but there is danger, if now and then, or 
only when the nioctor or inspector calls, the window 
is drawn down, and a rush of cold air admitted to 
the over-heated room. 

Disinfection during Sickness, — Scarlet fever pa- 
tients always cast their skin, and so long as a 
particle of old skin is visible, the patient is infec- 
tious, and subject to all the clauses of the Public 
Health Act relating to infectious diseases, a printed 
explanation of which may be had at the Sanitary 
Office. 

The dead skin comes off partly in flakes, but 
partly also as dust, w^hich flies ever>'where and clings 
to everything. To prevent this, so soon as the red- 
ness begins to disappear, rub the whole surface of 
the body over with camphorated oil, mutton fat, or 
any other agreeable and convenient oil or fat. Do 
so every night, and whenever the patient is able to 
stand it, give a warm bath, washing the whole body 
with carbolic acid soap. A succession of such baths, 
followed by oiling, until the whole skin is removed, 
will prevent the infectious dust from flying about, 
and in the end will disinfect the patient*s body. 

This oiling and bathing is the most important 
disinfecting process which can be adopted in 
scarlet fever, but a few more directions are these. 

Use separate bits of rag for wiping the poisonous 
discharge from the mouth and nose, and burn each 
bit as it is used. 

Put chloride of lime or Burnett's Fluid (a table- 
spoonful) into the vessels used for the discharges, 
remembering that the spit or discharge from the 
throat is particularly poisonous. Prefer Burnett's 
Fluid if your house has a water-closet. 

Prepare a steep in a tub containing a wineglass- 
ful of clear carbolic acid, or a wineglassful and a 
half of Burnett's Fluid, to each gallon of water, and 
put all bed and body clothes removed from the 
patient therein until washed. They should after- 
wards be well boiled. 

Disinfection after Recovery or Death, — After the 
last bath, when every particle of old skin is away 



and recovery perfect, a fresh suit of clothes from the 
skin out should be put on by the patient, and also 
by the nurse ; and disinfection of the apartment, 
bedding, and other inferted articles should forthwith 
be carried out. It is impossible to giv^ instructions 
which unskilled persons can follow as to fumigating 
rooms, etc. The services of the Sanitary Depart- 
ment, I Montrose Street, are at the disposal of all 
classes, and the aid of their officers ought in all 
cases of infectious disease to be sought, if not during 
the sickness at least on its ending, whether in re- 
covery or death. 

In case of death, the body should be interred with 
the least possible delay, and in houses where the 
living must remain in the same apartment, the body 
ought either to be interred at once, or handed over 
to the care of the Sanitary Department, which will 
be responsible for its safe keeping until such time as 
arrangements are made for interment. 



THE BIVEBS POLLUTION 

COMMISSION. 

The commissioners appointed in 1868 to inquire 
into the best means of preventing the pollution, have 
issued their fifth report, which deals with the pollu- 
tion arising from mining operations and metal manu- 
factures. 

The rivers which drain the mining districts vary 
greatly in the degree of pollution. The short streams 
of Cardiganshire and Cornwall, in the lead, tin, and 
copper districts, are laden with the refuse of these 
industries from end to end, and choke up the harbours 
into which they flow, and frequently stain the sea 
water for a considerable distance from the coast. 
The muddy waters are said to diminish seriously tlie 
value of the shore fishings. 

In the case of long river-basins the subsidence of 
its mineral waste leaves the greater part of the river 
course uninjured, as is the c.isc of the F Ivans, which, 
though polluted by the lead-washings at Leadhills is, 
at the distance of less than six miles, an unpolluted 
stream. This occurs also in the case of the rivers 
Weardale and Teesdale, in the county of Durham, 
where, at a few miles* distance from the lead-works 
which pollute these rivers, the waters are used to 
supply the towns of Durham and Darlington. Even 
the water of the Rother, which at Chesterfield is 
black with coal washings, deposits the bulk of its 
sediment, and lower down the water is used to sup- 
ply the important town of Doncaster. The evil of 
mine-polluted rivers must not, however, be considered 
as a temporary nuisance ; it is a real injur>' while it 
lasts, to all who live upon the banks, frequently 
necessitating their obtaining domestic water from 
great distances. 

The suspended stuff also almost always gradually 
fills up the river channels and harbours, when it 
reaches the sea, and by raising the river beds helps 
to increase the height of the floods. 

Rivers polluted by the drainage from galvanising 
tin-plate, and other metal-workings are impaired in 
a manner which makes the form of pollution of 
scarcely less importance than that which arises from 
mining operations. In some parts of South Wales 
the pollution arising from this cause retains its 
character, and the injury inflicted in this way upon 
industries and populations b2low the sources of the 
acid and metalliferous drainage becomes both obvious 
and serious. On the Rumney and the Usk, instances 
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are referred lo in which the supplj' of whole villages 
has been destroyed, and in which the corroding 
action of the polluted river water upon the steam- 
boilers in which it is used brings home lo the manu- 
facturer, as well as to the riparian landowner, ihc 
necessity for prompt and efficient remedies. 

In the case of mining pollution, the commissioners 
recommend the system of subsidence, which in a short 
time removes a large proportion of suspended mineral 
matters. If the muddy water be impounded so as to 
remain at absolute rest for at least six hours, it may 
bedischarged into the neighbouring river channel with 
a very small fraction indeed of its mineral pollution 
still suspended in It. In the case of acid discharges 
from metal manufactures, the remedies are for the 
most part self-remunerative, and the Commissioners 
urge the necessity of enacting a penalty against ihe 
reckless discharge of solid and other refuse into the 
neighbouring river channels. The committee in con- 
clusion have drawn up a scries of standards which 
shall be termed polluting. They have, however, taken 
a libera! and fair view of the interests of the manu- 
facturers as well as tlie public at large. 

They suggest, therefore, that the definition of 
liquids to be deemed polluting, and inadmissible 
into any stream, by reason of the suspended matters 
which they contain, should be modified in such a 
way as to admit of efficient subsidence for six hours, 
being substituted at the option of the polluter for that 
part of the standard which relates to mineral matter 
in suspension. They cannot recommend the exten- 
sion of this alternative to the other part of the 
standard which relates to organic matter in suspen* 
sion, because such an extension is unnecessary, and 
would permit the discharge of vast quantities of the 
ficcal matter of sewage and of other putresciblc 
organic matters which subside very slowly or not at 
all. In the case of collieries and coalwashing estab- 
lishments, it will be necessary to regard coal as 
mineral matter. From a scientific point of view, it 
is classified with oi^anic substances ; but so far as 
the pollution of rivers is concerned, the popular 
notion of coal is more pertinent, because the dis- 
charge of this substance into nmning water inflicts 
mo more injury than that caused by the same 
quantity of sand, or other non-poisonous mineral 
matter, the organic matter of coal being non-putres- 
cible. 

With the exception mentioned, the following 
liquids may be deemed polluting and inadmissible in 
any stream : — 

(fl) Any liquid which has not been subjected to 
perfect rest in subsidence ponds of sufficient size 
for a period of at least six hours, or which, having 
teen so subjected to subsidence, contains in suspen- 
Kon more than one part by weight of dry organic 
matter in 100,000 parts by weight of the liquid, or 
which, not liaving been so subjected to subsidence, 
contains in suspension more than three parts by 
-weight of drj^' mineral matter, or one part by weight 
of drj- organic matter in 100,000 parts by weight of 
(he liquid. 

iP) Any liquid containing in solution more than 
two parts by weight of organic carbon, or three parts 
by weight of organic nitrogen in 100,000 pans by 
■weight. 

(f) Any liquid which shall exhibit by daylight 
a distinct colour when a stratum of it one inch 
deep is placed in a white porcelain or earthenware 
vessel. 

(rf) Any liquid which contains in solution ia 



100,000 parts by weight more that two parts bj 
weight of any metal, except calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, and sodium. 

(c) Any liquid which in 100,000 parts by wei^ 
contains, whether in solution or suspettsion, in cie- 
mical combination or otherwise, more (hain o'5 part 
by weight of metallic arsenic. 

(y) Any liquid which, after acidification with sul- 
phuric acid, contains in loopoo parts by weigbt 
more than one part by weight of free chroid. 

{g) Any liquid which contains in 100,000 parts 
by weight more than one part by weight of sulphur, 
in the condition either of sulphuretted hydrogen or 
of a soluble sulphuret 

(A) Any liquid possessing an acidity greater than 
that which is produced by adding two parts by weight 
of real muriatic acid to 1,000 parts by weight of dis- 
tilled water. 

(0 Any liquid possessing an alkalinity- greater 
than that produced by adding one part by weight of 
dry caustic soda to 1,000 parts by weight of distilled 

{k) Any liquid exhibiting a film of petroleum or 
hydrocarbon oil upon its surface, or containing in 
suspension in 100,000 parts more than o'j pan of 

In any enactment for the correction of river 
pollution the above standards may be safely qualified 
by the following proviso : — Provided always that no 
emuent water shall be deemed polluting if it be not 
more contaminated with any of the above-named 
polluting ingredients than the stream or river iota 
which it is discharged. 

The following paragraph from the first report [on 
the Mersey and Ribble basins) is still considered 
apphcable : — 'Whatever authority may be consti- 
luted for the future protection of rivers, should not 
only be required to direct the observance of any 
enactment based upon the above standards (bdag 
at the same time empowered to enforce the adoption 
of remedies for proved nuisances wherever the 
offender is negligent), but should also be enabled !» 
stay proceedings on the part of those suffering fmm 
the nuisance, when satisfied that the offender is 
honestly trying to abate it.' 

The Commitieeareofopinion that any law having 
for its object the prevention of river pollutiwi 
should — 

(i.) Absolutely forbid, under adequate penalties 
the casting of solid matters into river channels. 

(a.) Enact the foregoing standards of purity, be- 
low which any liquid discharges into water-courses 
should, with the exceptions already mentioned, be 
forbidden. 

(3.) Give power to all manufacturers in toirns, 
except those of gas, paraffin oil, pvroligncous acid, 
animal charcoal, tin-plate, and galvanised iron, to 
discharge their drainage ^^'aIers into the town sewets 
under suitable regulations. 

(4.) Confer additional powers on corporations, 
local boards, manufacturers, and mine-owneis to 
take land compulsorily under ' provisional order ' for 
the purpose of storing their waste refuse, or of 
cleansing sewage or other foul liquids, either by irri- 
gation, filtration, or otherwise. 

They are further of opinion that tlie equal and 
ei^cicnt administration tnroughout the country of 
any Act that may be passed for these purposes 
would be best secured by the appointment of in- 
spectors, to whom should be committed the duly of 
detecting and proving offences against the law, and 
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of procuring the conviction of offenders. They are, 
moreover, strongly of opinion that in order to secure 
the independence of these inspectors from local influ- 
ences, they should, like the inspectors under the 
Alkali Act, hold their appointments from Her Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

The commissioners repeat their opinion as to the 
necessity of the formation of River Conservancy 
Boards," adding, however: 'We are convinced that 
the thing of immediate and imperative importance in 
connection with river improvement throughout the 
country, is simply prohibition, under adequate penal- 
ties, of the gross pollution which at present renders 
so much of the running water of this country useless 
to manufacturers, agricnltiurists, and the public 
generally.' 

These conclusions have been arrived at after an 
inspection of nearly every town and district in Great 
Britain where any manufacturing or mining opera- 
tions of importance are carried on. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES, 

The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication, antwuncements of meetings, re^ 
ports of proceedings, abstracts of, or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred msociation. 

EABTH TO EABTH VERSUS ASHES TO 



Very shortly we shall, no doubt, see a temporary 
return to the practice of interring our dead without 
the medium of a coffin, for this subject is, at the 
present moment, undergoing investigation. It is 
not at all unlikely that this will be chosen by many 
as a settlement of the sanitary questions which have 
sprung into notice since cremation has been once 
more broached amongst us. The question is, will the 
abolition of coffins always improve matters. 

The interment of the body in a mere shroud is 
no new idea, and under many a lych-gate in our 
old churchyards have such uncoffined corpses been 
borne. Indeed it has not died out yet In County 
Kildare there resides an ancient family, the deceased 
members of which are always carried to the grave- 
yard at TuUy in this manner. It is considered in 
the neighbourhood to be an eccentric practice, but, 
nevertheless, the family observe this peculiarity, and 
have done so from time immemorial There can be 
no doubt that in ancient times the practice was 
almost universal amongst those who buried their 
dead. 

It is hoped that by dispensing with the coffin 
the body will sooner return to the elements, about 



which there can be no question, provided that the 
earth in which it is interred be a suitable one. But 
that is not always the case, for under certain cir- 
cumstances of humidity in the soil the muscular 
fibres of the body are, for instance, converted into 
adipocere, and this substance has been even sought 
for to use as cart-grease. Soils which keep out the 
atmospheric air are nearly always favourable to the 
generation of this substance. Here it need hardly 
be stated the earth is unsuitable for sepultural pur- 
poses. 

The ground chosen for a cemetery may not only 
be too damp and clayey, and impervious to air and 
moisture, but it may be of too open a character. 
Were we to bury in light gravelly soil of this class 
without coffins, it is not unlikely that the foul gases 
would levitate faster than they ought to do. From 
graves with plural interments the danger would be 
increased. We do not know exactly why coffins 
were originally resorted to, but it is just possible 
that our forefathers discovered that in certain soils 
the earlier and fouler stages of decomposition pro- 
ceeded at too rapid a pace for the comfort of the 
living. The depurative power of the soil was not 
equal to the strain cast upon it. This is not an 
altogether theoretical statement, for an eminent 
foreigner has noticed that this is the case in grave- 
yards which he had visited. A coffin may, there- 
fore, be a desirable thing under some circum- 
stances. 

The question of coffin or no coffin is by no 
means to be considered of equal importance to the 
subject of cremation. The cremationists do not dis- 
pute that suitable earth will perform desirable work, 
but they are not blind to the fact that the graves 
must be subject to exhalations, and that they must 
be drained into our watercourses. In the one case, 
the air is vitiated ; in the other case, the water 
is poisoned. They also point out that by the 
burial of the dead the germs of disease are not 
destroyed, and woeful instances of this fact are 
every now and then forced upon us. There is also a 
considerable waste of ground connected with earth 
sepulture, and this would doubtless grow into a great 
evil were, with our increased population, coffinless 
interments once more in vogue. For we suppose that 
not more than one coffinless corpse would be com- 
mitted to each grave space, or at all events until 
a fair disappearance of the body could be counted 
upon. If so, what would happen when several 
members of one family died with but short intervals 
between ? New grave spaces would require to be 
opened up, and it is not easy to see where the exten- 
sion of the graveyard would stop. We take it to be 
inadvisable to so quickly re-open a grave where a 
body had been laid in a mere shroud, indeed, it 
would be nearly impossible to do so. All seasoned 
gravediggers will admit that they can dig to within 
the allotted distance of a foot from even a recently 
deposited coffin without very much inconvenience ; 
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but the same would not happen where the body was 
unenclosed. 

It is a fit question to consider also whether it 
would be safe to bury the body of a man who 
perished (for instance) from small-pox, without pro- 
tecting it by a coffin. Mischief would be less likely 
to result after such a lapse of time as was found 
necessary to destroy the coffin. Here it is where 
the advantages of cremation appear, for with the 
body is burned up all disease germs whatsoever. 
The thing to consider is, how many persons die from 
contagious diseases the germs of which not even the 
earth can destroy ? 

It is not so much a questioii of coffin or no 
coffin. When the Minchinhampton churchyard was 
disturbed, and the black earth carted to the gardens 
round about, the population was simply decimated ; 
and the same would have occurred, one would 
imagine, 6ven if the coffin earth had been absent 

The question as to the disposal of the ashes of a 
burnt body is a very simple one — bury them inclosed 
in some perishable urn. The ancient peoples some- 
times deposited them in stone sarcophagi and then 
buried them, but that plan is open to the objection 
of waste of land. The churches and church vaults 
would easily accommodate them, and we should, per- 
haps, never find them a nuisance. Placing the urns 
upon shelves in our houses is out of the question. 
These objections to cremation are not worthy of our 
day. It would be far wiser to discover what resusci- 
tation of disease, if any, follows upon inhumation in 
any of its forms. And if we. found that disease 
could be disseminated from graves, we might try 
and calculate what would have happened to the 
world in general if in some parts of the globe the 
practice of cremation had been unknown. This 
would lead up to a right conclusion as to the choice 
between earth-burial and the furnace. 



THE MORTALITY IN GLASGOW. 

Glasgow appears to have suffered more severely 
from the recent cold weather than any other city in 
the United Kingdom, the annual death-rate during 
the four weeks ending the 9th instant having been 
equal to 55 per 1,000 of the estimated population. 
This fact gives additional interest to the recent 
publication of the quarterly report relating to that 
city for the three months ending September 30, by its 
health officer Dr. Jas. B. Russell, and will cause the 
report for the last three months of the year to be 
anticipated with still greater interest. 

During the third quarter of 1874 the general 
annual death-rate was 28 per 1,000 in Glasgow ; 
among children under five years of age the annual rate 
was loo'S per 1,000, and among persons aged five years 
and upwards it was 19. The most important feature 
of the quarter's deaths was the increase in the fatality 
of scarlet fever, which caused 433 deaths against 119 
in the corresponding quarter of 1873. Dr. Russell, 
for the purposes of his reports, is not satisfied with I 



the registration sub-districts into which the dty is 
divided, but subdivides them into twenty-four statis- 
tical subdivisions, and then combines them into 
groups of districts * presenting general similarity of 
sanitary feature.' This system affords most favour- 
able opportunities for analysing the death-rate of 
the city, and might be advantageously adopted by 
the health officers of some of our large Englisb 
towns. In the report now under notice, it appeais 
that the death-rates in these 24 subdivisions averaged 
from 15 and 19, to 44 and 45 per 1,000. The present 
quarterly return contains also a most ^^uable 
synopsis of the class of houses in the four classified 
groups of statistical sub-districts. In the first groups 
which contains 12 per cent, of houses of one apart- 
ment, and 33 per cent with more than three apart- 
ments, the death-rate was 18 per 1,000 last quarter; 
in the second group, with 31 per cent, of sin^ 
apartments, and only 9 per cent, with more than 
three apartments, the death-rate was 27 per 1,000; 
and in the fourth group, which has 46 per cent of 
single apartments, and only 4 per cent, of houses 
with over three apartments, the death-rate was so 
high as 37 per lyooo. The annual deaths among 
children, between one and five years, was only 
40 per 1,000 in the first group, whereas it was 
102 in the fourth group. This method of analysing 
the death-rate of a city is both valuable and sug- 
gestive. There are only one or two points in 
which we could wish a change in Dr. Russell's tables 
and modes of calculation, which are generally excel- 
lent It is, in the first place, to be regretted that the 
rates are not all annual rates to 1,000 living, instead 
of being in some instances quarterly rates to io/xx> ; 
secondly, in these reports it is always desirable that 
the basis of all the calculations, that is, the popula- 
tion, at all and the several groups of ages, should he 
publilhed ; and lastly, we would venture to suggest 
that the death-rates at groups of ages, so valuable a 
feature in Dr. Russell's reports, should be somewhat 
extended so as to subdivide the large group of 
ages five years and upwards. Perhaps the most 
useful groups of ages, J)artly because they have been 
so often adopted, are o — 5, 5 — 20, 20 — ^40, 40 — 60^ 
and 60 and upwards. With these modifications, Dr. 
Russell's rfeport for Glasgow relating to the last three 
months of 1 874 would be an invaluable contribution 
to the statistics of the effect of low temperature upon 
the death-rate of town populations. 
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THE ADULTEBATION OP HOPS. 

We have received a communication from a corre- 
spondent who writes very strongly on the evil eflfects 
of quassia, which he states (we believe with truth) to 
be used to some extent in the adulteration of hops. 
We believe that since the repeal of the hop duty, the 
excise has ceased to interfere with the use of sub- 
stitutes for hops in the brewing of beer, and quassia 
being essentially a bitter, pure and simple, its use 
could not obviously be interfered with by the revenue 
authorities. Grains of paradise, cocculus indicus. 
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capsicuin, and tobacco, belong to a different class of 
substances, and are employed cither for imparting to 
the beer a fictitious strengdi, or for increasing its 
intoxicating properties, and as such are deemed sub- 
stitutes for malt ; their use is therefore illegal. 

With respect to the physiological eflects of quassia, 
we do not think any one is justified in denouncing 
its use in brewing, because it is fatal to insect life. 
'Wormwood {Artemisia absinthium) which has been 
Used on the Continent as a substitute for hops, and 
tivhich is highly prized as a domestic medicine, is 
notably an anthelmintic, but no person would on that 
account pronounce it deleterious to htwian life. 

In the recent edition of Dr. Pereira's Elemtitts of 
Materia MeiUca and Therapeutics, by BentJey and 
Redwood, quassia is thus described on page 884 ;— 

'In the usual medicinal doses, quassia operates 
ns a stomachic and tonic, that is, it is bitter (o t) 
taste, promotes the appetite, and assists the digestif 
functions. It is devoid of all irritant, stimulant, and 
astringent properties, and has been therefore some- 
times taken as a type of the simple or pure bitters.' 

Drs. Royle and Headland, in describing quassia. 
State that it is 'a pure bitter, useful as a stomachic 
and tonic ' {Manual of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics, p. 377). 

Personally we have no predilection for quassia 
bitter ; on the contrary, we consider it harsh and 
persistent in character, and unaccompanied by the 
the aroma of the hop. We cannot believe that, in the 
manufacture of our national bevemge, it will ever 
largely replace the soft agreeable bitter of the hop. 



The Parsosstown Boakd ov Gt!ARorAi\s, at 
special meeting, the Earl of Rosse in Ihe chair, have tt 
ftised to reconsider tlic salaries of the sanitary officers, s 
requested by the Local Goi 



whose ice-men wore it during tlie lale frost and approved 
of it highly. Specimens of the belt are, we understand, 
on view at the offices of the .Society in Trifalgnr Square, 
nnd at the Receiving House, Hyde Park, 



The rate oF mortality^in Liverpool has been unusually 
high. The medical officer of health, Dr. French, having 
leported 262 de atbs in the parish, and 241 without; 503 
in all. This numlier is 244 in excess of the corresponding 
week of last year, and at the rate of 51-2 per 1,000 as 
againtt 36'0 per 1,000 for last year. 



iCc, nnd many tons have arrived in a sound and wholesome 
condition. If this system of supply and preservation can 
be kept up successfully with the Uominion it can be done 
with other countries, and we should have Ihe chance of 
getting wholesome meat at a moderate price, which is 
certainly a consummation devoutly lo be wished. 



DO TWO SWALLOW'S MAKE A SUMMER? 

Archbishop Whately, in hU Common Place Book, 
says that he had long sought for some Inblance.^ of inven- 
tion or discovery by a woman, and the best he had been 
able to find was Thwaites's soda-water, an improved make 
of soda-water invented by a Miss Thwaites, of Dublin, an 
amateur chemist, which drove all other kinds out of the 
market. Had the learned Arch bishop lived lo shiver through 
the last frost he might have met with another instance of 
feminine inventive genius, in a new life-belt, invented by 
Miss Attyre, a well-known philonlhropic lady. litis 
bell 13 much more commodious and flexible than that now 
in use, and is recommended by the Royal Humane Society, 



THE IMPERFECT CON.STRUCTION OF CAS- 
P1PE.S. 
As unpleasant illustration of a well-known evil has. 
lately occurred at Galashiels. It is a fact to which atten- 
tion has frequenlljr been drawn, that owing lo the imper- 
fect manner in which the joints of gas-pipes are connected, 
at least 25 per cent, of the gas conveyed in them is lost. 
It permeates the soil in all directions, to the sanitiiry pre- 
judice and pecuniary disadvantage of the consumer. In 
the present instance Ihe Galashiels wells have been strongly 
impregnated with coal gas, and as the main supply gas- 
pipes are about twenty yards from these wells, il is sup- 
posed a serious leakage exists somewhere in the vicinity. 
The whole soil is tainted ivith a strong smell of gas, and it 
is believed that the gas has even entered the water com- 
pany's supply pipes. Whether arising from this or from 
some other cause, typhoid fever of a somewhat malignant 
type has manifested itself in the district adjoining the 
polluted wells, and two cases have had a fetal issue. 

PAUPERISM IN IRELAND. 
The return of the Irish Local Government Board made 
up to Septemlier 19, 1873, and now issued, shows that 
the total number of persons relieved in the workhouses 
last year was 352,000, an increase of 2,867 over Ihe num- 
bers in the year 1B73 ; the number of those who received 
out-door relief was 7.4,000. an increase of 4,493 over the 
previous year; Ihe number in blind and deaf and dumb 
asylums 418, an increase of sixteen, making a total of 
326,618; and a total increase of 7,376 over the numbers 
relieved last year. The total expenditure for the relief 
was 1,003,513/., ttnd the amount of poor-rate lodged 
941,^02/., the difference being more than covered by the 
Parliamentary gmnt of 78,000/. in aid of medica] and 
educational expenditure, and about 9,000/. received by [he 
unions from other sources. The cost of relief under the 
medical charities, also included In the above sum, is 
140,916/., and the number relieved is estimated at 700,000. 
The Poor Law return does not afford a perfect criterion of 
the condition of tbe country, but it is the only direct and 
authentic test of actual destitution, and it is to be depended 
on so far as it goes. 

PUBLIC SWIMMING-BATHS. 

The inhabitants of Hastings appear to be in earnest In 
establishing newpublieswimming-biilbs, Turkish baths, and 
an aquarium for the benefit of residents and visitors. A lar^e 
public meeting was recently held under the auspices of the 
mayor and corporation to inaugurate the scheme. It is 
proposed to raise the requisite funds in 10/. shares ; 30,000/. 
licing the amount required. Towards Ibis sum the town 
council have promised 1,500/- 

Perhaps, in the course of time, the London floating 
swimming-baths onthe Thames will be completed. Il is some 
years since the plan was first annonneed with great flourish 
and many promises. We should be sorry if this scheme 
were consigned to Ihe Limbo of good intentions, but 
it is high time that something should be accomplished, 
otherwise the mountain which has so long been in labour 
will not have produced even the ridUuIai mm, and London 
will still continue deficient in the very necessary accommo- 
dation of bathing. Many of the provincial towns are 
already far in advance of the parent city in that respect, 
whilst the baths on the Seine are said to be models of what 
such establishments should be. 



INFECTIOUS DISEASES IN SHEFFIELD. 
In a recent lecture delivciei! at the School of Art in 
Shefliekl, by Dr. Whiteside Hime, upon 'The Value ol 
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Hcallh,' especial refcreoce was made to Ihe necessity for 
the cstabli^iment of a hospital fur inrectioiu diseases in 
that loivn. The lecturer estimated the loss to the lovm 
from deaths by fever, without taking any account of those 
cases of (ever which did not prove fetal, at about 7,000^. 
a year ; a great portion of this doubtlessly falls upon the 
rates. The sanitary value of hospitals for these diseases 
in all toivn populations should alone secure their establish- 
ment, but the before-raenlioned figures, if reliable, sug- 
gest a powerful, and probably a more persuasive, argiiiuent 
in their favour, luimely, that they would prove a true 
Kource of economy. At the Meekly meeting of the Shef- 
field Guardians on December 30, it was rcportetl thai 
there were sixteen cases of fever and thirteen of small-poi 
in the workhouse. The presence and treatment of so 
many pntients from these diseases in a workhouse which is 
well-known to be overcrowded, from deficiency of accora- 
modation, is a real source of danger 10 the hcallh of the 
town, proper isolation of the patients being an impossi- 
bility. ITie master of the workhouse slated that the cases 
were not serious, and declared that even the appointment 
of an additional nurse, which had been proposed hy one 
of the guardians, was unnecessary. We should hove 
thought that the advice of the medical officer lo the work- 
house would have been desirable in such a matter, but his 
opinion does not appear to have been asked. 



NURSERIES IN BOARD .SCHOOL.S. 
Miss Marv Tukle, in a letter to the Timn, referring 
to the proposal of having in School Hoard Schools an in- 
fant nuisery attached lo the infant school, slates that llie 
eiperiment has been tried for seven years in Su Matthew's 
National School, Great Peter Street, Westminster, The 
care of the babies, whose age is from one to three years, is 
confided to a trustworthy woman, who w-ashes the children 
if necessary, amuses them when awake, and lays them on a 
large mattress when they are sleepy. The mattress, lighlly 
covered, is merely placed on the floor. The average daily 
number of these babies is thirty-six, and they are in the school 
from nine to four. The enpense, including the nurse's wages, 
is a little over 30/. a year. This amount is raised by private 
subscriptions, and a small payment of twopence a week is 
paid by the parents for each child. It thus appears 
that the whole expense of the nursery might be defrayed by 
a payment of fourpence per week for cich child, supposing 
that the room set apart for the babies was granted by 
the authorities of the school free of expense ; and the suc- 
cess which has attended this experiment is a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the generaladoption of theplans-uggeslcd 
in the Sanitary Record of November ai, viz., that a 
bab^-Toom should be attached to each Board school. We 
are informed that in the school alluded to by Miss Turlc, 
the whole expense of the nursery is raised by subscrip- 
tion, the amount obtained from the parents being handed 
over to the Ireasurer of the schools towards defraying the 
general expenses ; if the plan suggested were adopted in 
Board schools, the room would, of course, be granleil 
free of charge, and Ihe sum paid by the parents might 
easily be made to pay all Ihe expenses of the nursery 
without the necessity of obtaining sulicriptions. 



THE SEWER EXPLOSION AT CREENWiCII. 
We drew attention to this accident soon after its c 
currence, and suggtslcd that proceedings ought lo 
taken i^inst the offenders. The intjuity al the Greenwich 
Police Court was very properly entered upon ; the Green- 
wich District Board of Works only did their duty in 
taking proceedings J^inst the New Gas Company. Like 
the majority of such proceedings, when taken by local 
authorities, it failed for want of evidence ; but the opinion 
of the magistrate before whom the case was heard may be 
gathered from the fact that he reflised to allow Ihe com- 
pany's costs. The carelesiness wHlh which legal cases for 
the prosecution are got up hy local boards is nolorious, 
and on the imperfecl information afforded to Mr. Patterson 



there were no other offenders, there ought to have been n 
difficulty in getting the required information from whence 
the petroleum proceeded, if proper steps had been uken 
and proper observations made. We are bony that the 
offender in this serious cose has not been reached, becao^ 
. still remain in danger of sudden explosions under ooT 
feet, and there will be greater difficulty in getlii^ lit 
requisite cvidenci next time u-e are blown up. We ue 
occasionally conscious of benzolinc smells from sesel 
gratings. We consider it to be the duty of the !oc«l 
authority to trace the origin of such to their source betm 
mischief by explosion does arise, and to take proceedrngt 
ogoinst the offenders, producing evidence which cannot 
la.il to procure a conviction. But if they are to be u 
lamely taken as in the cose reported, they had better let 
them alone. To call Mr. Keats as a witness was perfcoly 
right, hut to trust to scientific evidence as to the coodiliaa 
of a particular sewer, and not to show that the cause of 
compUint existed only in that sewer and the potts belcnr 
it, wos lame in the eitreme, and the Greenwich DUiitin 
Board of Works deserved the rebuff they have received. 

It is always a misfortune when this kind of prosecution 
fails. It renders the local authority shy of le^ pn>ceoi- 
tngs, whilst it mokes the offenders more daring : pedupi 
it may be belter managed next time. 

WHOLESALE f. RETAIL POISONING. 

The returns of the mining record reveal the socaf- 
what startling fact that at the Devon Great Consols Mine, 
which is the chief source for the supply of arsenic, as bukI 
as 165 and sometimes 300 tons per month were produced. 

The smaller quantify alone would be sufficient fiaiii 
this one mine to destroy 500,000,000 human beings, ami 
the ordinary slock on hand would be generally sufficicnl 
to kill every living thing on the face of the earth. AUnditi; 
lo this fact the Commis^oners who have been cximinii^ 
into the pollution of rivers, state that it is slartltng to reded 
that there is at present no efficient law to prevent tliis 
deadly material from being cast into the rivets uid water- 
courses of the country. The Commis^oneis cansider thu 
in the case of mines ui>on which arsenic is actually miaa- 
fadured, it is only reasonable that the manufacture o[ 1 
poison so virulent should be subject to special state supv- 
vision. They suggest that an officer should be empowertd 
to require that the best available means be taken, not oolj 
to prevent the poisoning of the air by the volatilisation, but 
also to hinder the access of the poison to running vniff- 
There is, however, no pniclicable method of removing it 
from water, or reducing the quantity below the jninimim 
standard, when once it has been contaminated, or J« 
entirely lo prevent rivers from receiving the effluent ttitu 

The necraaity of exercising more restraint in the storage 
of this poison received strong illustration recently, when n> 
one Cornish manufactory no fewer than sixty men *oe 
wilfully poisoned by a large quantity having been placed in 
Ihe waler-tank. Ample restrictions are enforced in llie 
retailing of this poison, and yet in its wholcsule stale it 
appears to be easily accciaible to any criminal lurwtic oc 
human fiend who may wish to indulge his morbid or 
murderous impulses on a gnmd scale. If this maleriil 
were an excisable article, like raw piotato -spirit, or null, 
however worthless it might be intrinsically, it would l« 
closely watched and secured by the lynx-eyed servants <rf 
the revenue. It is, therefore, high time that some greater 

Erecautionaty measures of security were adopted. \Vhat 
as happened once will occur again, and although all ll>° 
sixty men who recently drank of the poisoned waler K 
Cornwall eventually recovered, another attempt may Iik* 
a more tragic ending. 

WARMING OF RAILWAY CARRIAGES. 

The warming and ventilating of railway carriages ii * 
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great, but as yet unavailing, efforts are made to solve it. 
The travelling public would be surprised were they to 
know how many schemes for their comfort in winter 
months arc yearly examined, but also rejected, by the 
engineers of the various companies. The question is not 
so serious with us, however, as with the people of the 
North American States or Canada, where inventions in 
this particular branch of sanitary science are even distress- 
ingly numerous. If we are not as rich in carriage warmers 
here as in the different kinds of sleepers and rails over 
which the carriages run, we have simply to thank our own 
forbearance or our awe of the directorates. The most 
exacting railway passenger is content with a footwarmer 
holding a few gallons of hot water, and cannot even obtain 
that ; and long before the London outbound car reaches 
Swindon or Birmingham the footwarmer has lost its only 
virtue, since as footstools they are of little value. 

Amongst the many new ideas for the heating of rail- 
way carriages which we have noticed during the past two 
years, may be mentioned the passing of condensed air 
through coils of pipes in the smoke-box of the engine, and 
connecting these with shallow boxes in the carriage floor, 
whence the caloric would issue. Closed metal casings 
under the carriages, with an inside fire-grate, round which 
pipes are coiled, the trum p>et-mouthed ends of which 
blow into the carriage the air which was withdrawn from 
the outside, but, of course, considerably heated in its pas- 
sage through the coils ; this is another calorigcn idea. 
Nor has gas been neglected, for some have proposed to 
fix metal warmers in the carriage, burning jets of gas in- 
side them ; the warmers being gas-tight, and keeping the 
products of gas-combustion away from the atmosphere in the 
carriage. But this last sensible provision was not taken into 
consideration by another inventor, for he proposed fenders, 
pierced with holes and fitted up with gas jets. As for 
steam, exhaust or otherwise, some seek to utilise it one 
way, some another ; a circuit of steam-tubes contained in 
a heating-box, being the most reasonable and the least 
likely to taint the air. 

The employment of hot water for healing carriages is 
by far the most feasible notion. In this country, however, 
we have been apparently exhausting our ingenuity upon 
how to accommodate fire-baskets imder the floors, iij order 
to heat the boiler. And whilst we have been studying 
this, the Belgian engineers have solved the matter by con- 
structing coils or footwarmers at the bottom of each car- 
riage, the circulating water in which is continually being 
re-heated ; and the flow and return-pipes united to each 
other by movable' joints. There can be no doubt about 
the system Belleroche, and that it is the best yet de- 
vised. 

COLD HALLS AND PASSAGES. 

In a dozen houses out of twenty it will be found that 
no means exists for heating the halls and corridors, and 
that all the heating economies are bestowed upon the 
rooms which open out of them. But this is a near-sighted 
practice, and moreover a mischievous one, and it would be 
far preferable to maintain a good heat in the passages, and 
leave the rooms more to themselves. The servants 
alone, for the most part, see the stupidity of keeping large 
fires in the sitting-rooms and leaving the nalk and 
passages out in the cold, for they traverse them ten 
times to their proprietors' once. They, therefore, wear 
oftener than otherwise a shawl or other wrapper crossed 
over the chest, though it may not always be superficially 
visible. Either this or they are always suffering from 
colds. 

A person comes out of a warm drawing- or dining- 
room with his cutaneous vessels dilated, and if the halls 
and passages of the house are not genially warmed, the 
heat of his body will be speedily reduced unless, indeed, 
he clothes himself with a wrapper or walk briskly about. 
The exposure may be trifling in point of duration, but in 
aged people, whose heat-producing power is feeble, the 
effects will be marked and dbtressing. It is equally 



dangerous for any one to move out of a very well warmed 
room into a much colder room, and to remain there for 
any length of time ; for whilst in the warmer room the 
aitaneous vessels become dilated, and the effect of the 
sudden transfer of rooms would be to paralyse those vessels 
and so allow of a huge withdrawal of the central heat. 
In other words the warm blood would course along the 
cooling surfaces, where it would become chilled, and 
passing on to the heart and lungs would produce what we 
call colds, leading up to inflammation of the lungs and 
pneumonia. 

However people may differ in their constitutions, and 
in the production and loss of heat, one thing is certain, that 
an equable temperature is good alike for all, and that 
sudden changes, such as we have hinted at, are to be 
avoided. It is not everyone who is endowed by habit 
with a facility of maintaining the due balance of heat, and 
who is inured to these changes like a blacksmith or a 
baker. The majority of us have to be very careful, and 
some of us are too careful, and are consequently the very 
first persons to suffer from any sudden abstraction of the 
central heat from the radiating surfaces of our bodies. 

The heating of the vestibules of our houses or the halls, 
and consequently the passages and staircases, would prove 
the most beneficial thing which the householder can do in 
winter. A coal or gas <^origen, a slow combustion stove, 
a nest of hot-water pipes, or a warm air outlet from the 
air-chamber of an adjoining grate, — any of these would 
work wonders in a house otherwise unprovided, and increase 
the comfort of the inmates in a tenfold degree. It is of 
little service to erect large fire-places in our rooms, and to 
stoke them up at two or three servant power, if every time 
the room doors are opened, or worse still, the main entrance 
or tradesman's doors, a volume of outside air is allowed to 
disturb all these little arrangements. And here it is that a 
vestibule is of such value, for when the street door is opened 
that alone is filled with the entering body of winter air. 
The architect who designs even a cottage without bearing 
this in mind is greatly to be blamed. 

FIRES AT SEA ; THE BOATSWAIN'S LOCKER. 

When we desire to protect our railway sleepers from 
ground rot we bumcttize them ; when we seek to preserve 
5ie piles of our sea breakwaters from the teredo worm we 
creosote them ; when we wish to protect the timbers of 
the houses we send to India and the Cape from the inroads 
of the white ant we kyanize them ; but when the question 
arises of ensuring the ribs and rafters of our ships against 
the action of fire there is a talk of the matter and it ends 
in smoke. Human life is merchandise for which ship- 
owners are not responsible. Woods treated by the tungstate 
of soda process, may be taken as a fair sample of what we 
have tried ; short successful experiments have been made 
wth it, and the resulting chloride of lime has even been 
found to pay the working expenses, but we have somehow 
rested on our oars. Neither this solution at all events, 
however valuable for the preservation of small scantlings 
of timber against the devouring element, or any other 
simple solution which we have met with, has been able to 
render masses of wood, such as we see in ships, incombus- 
tible. 

That we should subject our ship timbers to the best 
known anti-plutonic, there can be no manner of doubt, and 
pending the discovery of the best preservative we should 
practise the recipes which weTiave for the impregnation of 
wood with some solution which will retard decomposition, 
or the coating of the wood with some non-conducting 
substance. Some years ago, in America, Dr. Feucht- 
wanger recommended the silicate of soda and lime water ; 
and Mr. Heinemann urged a trial of potash water-glass, 
followed by a dipping of the wood when dry in some con- 
centrated solution of metallic salt, which would make an 
insoluble silicate. But were these ever tried amongst us ? 
There is no doubt that a conversion of the woody fibre into 
a mineral substance would be a desideratum. 

One thing is not sufficiently borne in mind, if considered 
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at all by those who have written upon the subject of ships 
burning at sea— or for the matter of that, of houses burning 
on land — and that is, that unless the exact pieces of wood 
which go to make up a ship be treated, after all the shap'mg, 
mortising, and tenoning has been completed, the good 
work will be but half done at the best. For it is impossible 
to drive any solution completely through a large piece of 
timber, and if the preservative fluid, or whatever it may be 
called, be applied to the balks or timbers in bulk before 
they are cut up and framed, the major portion of the wood 
must be sent to sea unprotected. To stand a fair chance, 
therefore, the vessel should be completely built first of all, 
and then taken apart — as Hiram of Tyre is said to have 
done ^\'ith the timbers of Solomon's Temple before re- 
erection at Jerusalem — and then treated in the vacuum tank. 
It is true, a ship can be painted over in the skeleton con- 
dition with glue, vitriol, and ochre, or with alum, sulphate 
of iron, and pipeclay, and if these are fire-resisting treat- 
ments, why are they not resorted to ? 

Meantime, carefulness should be taught to our sailors, 
and our young sailor stuff" should be warned in our Board 
schools that oakum, varnish, and oil will, under certain 
conditions, and mixed together, as they frequently are in 
the boatswain's locker, produce spontaneous combustion. 
Some years ago the Cathedral throne of the Bishop of 
Gloucester took fire through some cotton waste with which 
the varnish had been applied to the oaken stalls. The 
saturated waste was thrown into a carpenter's straw tool- 
basket to be out of the way, and the whole ignited. The 
same result followed experiments made elsewhere by a 
shipbroker of the city. In point of fact, the cases are 
identical. In the case of the Cospatrick^ Mr. Macdonald 
himself says that it was quite evident that the flames * were 
coming from the boatswain's locker.' 
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ADULTERATED PRECIPITATED SULPHUR. 

On December 17, J. Dixon, chemist, Tunstall, was 
charged with selling 'precipitated sulphur,' which the 
analyst stated was adulterated with gypsum to the 
extent of 62 per cent., and injurious to invalids and 
children. Defendant said had he sold the drug as * milk of 
sulphur,* and not as * precipitated sulphur,' he would not 
have been amenable to the law. Fined \os. 

J. Keightley, chemist, Tunstall, was also charged with 
selling precipitated sulphur, which, according to the 
analysis, contained 42 per cent, of gypsum. Defendant, 
who had nothing to say, was fined \os, 

VACCINATION. 
H. HoLDSWORTH, a labouring man, has been sum- 
moned at Woolwich police-court for neglecting to have his 
child vaccinated. The defendant was fined i/. about twelve 
months ago, when his wife said that her society would pay, 
and on a more recent occasion the defendant was again 
sutnmoned, but defeated the vaccination officer by technical 
objection. Defendant now raised several objections, saying 
that he had been directed to do so by his legal adviser, but 
the magistrate said that he had disobeyed the law, and he 
must be punished.— Defendant : I hope you will be as 
lenient as possible. — Mr. Patteson : You do not go the 
way to obtain leniency, and your friends are doing all they 
can to injure you by inundating me with the most scanda- 
lous and abusive letters I ever saw. One of them, who 
writes from the Harrow Road, uses the most scurrilous and 
offensive language, and he had better mind what he is 
about. — The Clerk : The authorities are determined to 
have the law obeyed, and if you expect leniency you must 
promise submission. — The magistrate said : There is a law 
which you must obey, and I must fine you 20s. or fourteen 
days' imprisonment. — Defendant, not having the money, 
was locked up, but the fine was afterwards paid. 



PETROLEUM REFUSE IN SEWERS. 

The police magistrate at Greenwich has heard a com- 
plaint of the Board of Works against a Gas Coofpany, for 
having discharged petroleum renise into a sewer, wfaerebjr 
an explosion was caused. For the prosecution an analytu: 
chemist deposed that samples of liquid taken from the 
sewer contained an oily substance, which smelt of petro- 
leum. For the defence it was alleged that the pctrolcnm 
residuum had a marketable value, of from \od. to \^. per 
gallon, and was, therefore, not likely to be discharged bto 
sewers. The magistrate thought the evidence insuffident, 
and dismissed the summons, but without costs. 

BABY FARMING IN THE WEST. 

A coroner's jury has returned a verdict of man- 
slaughter against a woman at Newton Abbot, who kept an 
unregistered baby farm. One of the infants died — the 
third since she set up her establishment. A post mortau 
examination showed the internal organs healthy, but very 
little food in the stomach, and the doctor's opinion was 
that death was caused by want of food. The children had 
been in the workhouse, and 2s. (xi. a week was paid for 
each by the mothers, who were in service. The prisoner 
said the child was ill and would not take food. She sent 
for a doctor, but he would not attend without prepayment. 
The coroner characterised it as a very bad case. 



DISEASED MEAT. 

At the Liverpool police-court, M. Cox, farmer of 
Damshaughlam, County Meath, was summoned for send- 
ing the carcases of three diseased cows to Liverpool for 
sale. The deputy borough solicitor stated thai -on the 15th 
instant, two carcases at the slaughter-house were reported 
to the inspector as diseased, and an examination showed 
that one died from pleuro-pneumonia and the other while 
calving. On the 29th, another carcase was reported unfit 
for food, and consequently proceedings w^ere taken. The 
defendant did not deny the condition of the beasts, but said 
he was unaware of it. The magistrate said the case was 1 
very bad one, and if the offence was repeated he would im- 
prison him. He must pay 30/. and costs. 



NEGLECT TO SUPPLY LIME-JUICE. 
At the Thames Police Court, W. H. Townshend, the 
captain of the ship Stirlingshire^ has been chained with 
neglecting to supply a sufficient quantity of lime-juice and 
sugar to his crew. Mr. Cumberland, from the Board of 
Trade, conducted the prosecution. He said that on June 
20 the vessel left Penang for London. Lime-juice, of 
which there was but a short supply on board, was served 
once a week instead of daily. On November 15 or 16 
the supply was exhausted, and four of the crew suffered 
from scurvy. The voyage lasted longer than usual, but at 
Penang the lime-juice was not supplied regularly. Seamen 
were careless, but the law required that w^hether they liked 
it or not lime-juice should be supplied to them at regular 
intervals. The four men fell ill with the scurvy a week 
before the ship arrived, but probably the malady was in 
their system some time before. The defendant was a 
respectable man, and the crew made no complaint. The 
captain said that although the lime-juice was served oat 
but once a week, the men received as much as if it had 
been served out daily. He served out a quart bottle at the 
time, and told them if they wanted more they could get 
it. Mr. Lushington said the defendant was bound to 
serve out an ounce of lime-juice per day to each man, and 
to see that it was taken. He finetl him 12/. 10s. on the 
four summonses. 

OVERCROWDED DWELLING. 
G. Beckett, of No. 8 Stock Orchard Street, Cale- 
donian Road, was summoned by the sanitary authorities of 
St. Mary, Islington, for permitting a nuisance, viz., t 
water-closet stopped and so foul as to be a nuisance or in- 
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jurious to health, and the house so overcrowded as to be 
dangerous or prejudicial to the health of the inhabitants, 
who consist of more than one family, there being no suffi- 
cient supply of water for domestic or other purposes. — Mr. 
Layton, vestry clerk, attended for the prosecution. — From 
the evidence of Dr. Tidy, the medical officer of health, and 
J. Pa3me, sanitary inspector, it appeared that on December 
7 they inspected No. 5 Stock Orchard Street, and found 
the closet stopped, and no water laid on for domestic and 
other purposes. On the following day a notice was served 
on the defendant to abate the nuisance and overcrowding, 
and to put on a supply of water, but the defendant took 
no notice. Previous to that a notice had been served, and 
then he said he should do nothing until after Christmas. 
Dr. Tidy had certified that the house was a nuisance, and so 
overcrowded as to be dangerous to the health of the inhabi- 
tants thereof. The house was again inspected on the nth. 
There was then no water laid on, but there was a small 
quantity of rain-water in the cbtem. The seat of the 
closet had been pulled down and a board nailed over the 
top of the pipe. — Mr. Cooke made an order for the work 
to be done in seven days, with 17J. dd, costs. 



UNLICENSED STORAGE OF BENZOLINE. 

At the Brentford Petty Sessions, Brooke, Spiller & 
Co. were summoned for keeping 5,000 gallons of benzoline 
without a license, also for keeping the same without a proper 
label on the vessels containing it. J. Grigg, inspector, 
said he went to the works and there found 5,000 gallons 
of benzoline, which would not stand the test. He also 
found a cask containing benzoline labelled ' naphtha,' 
which was not a proper label. The justices fined the de- 
fendants 5/. in each case. Mr. Sheriff now applied for a 
license to keep 5,000 gallons of benzoline. The inspector 
reported that he had since inspected the premises and 
found 125 casks of benzoline, containing about 4,000 
gallons, besides 12 tanks which would hold 1,000 gallons 
each, and two larger tanks that would hold 3,000 gallons 
each. The building was of wood, with a tiled roof. 
There were also two wells sunk to receive leakage ; one 
for 1,200 gallons, and the other 400 gallons. The nearest 
house is 160 yards off, and there are ten other houses 
within 700 yards ; the works are about three-quarters of a 
mile from the village. Evidence was given by the head 
chemist, showing that in carrying out the business it was 
necessary to keep 5,000 gallons in use, half of which 
would be mixed and rendered non- explosive, so that they 
would only have 2,500 gallons likely to explode, and for 
their own sakes they took every precaution. The in- 
spector said he was of opinion that all the 5»o^^ gallons 
would be likely to explode ; but the witness said he be- 
lieved that if it should take fire it would be only one big 
blaze and plenty of smoke. The chairman expressed a 
different opinion of the probable results, and another 
magistrate said if they granted the license it would be as 
bad as establishing a gunpowder manufactory. The jus- 
tices decided on adjourning the application for four weeks, 
and gave directions to their clerk to apply to the Secretary 
of State for advice. The inspector was directed not to 
interfere with the works during the adjournment. 



ADULTERATION OF PICKLES. 

On December 16, C. Blade, chemist, was summoned 
at Leek for selling, as unadulterated, a bottle of pickles, 
which, upon analysis, was declared to contain copper and 
sulphuric acid, and was declared to be injurious to health. 
An assistant to the inspector said that he bought the pickles 
of the defendant ; he mentioned the purpose for which the 
pickles were required, and informed the defendant when 
they would be forwarded to the analyst. Mr. Silvester 
addressed the Bench on behalf of the defendant. He said 
it was a case of great importance to the manufacturers of the 
pickles, Messrs. Lazenby ; it was well knoMTi that vinegar 
made entirely of malt would not keep, consequently there 
was no vinegar made which did not contain sulphuric acid, 



and he read an extract from an Excise Act, 38 Geo. 3, cap. 
65, wherein sulphuric acid was permitted in small quanti- 
ties. He asked the Bench to allow the remaining portion 
of the pickles to be analysed by some other analyst, and to 
adjourn the case. This was agreed to. — A. Morton, 
grocer, was charged with selling pickles as unadul- 
terated, which were found to contain copper. The 
analyst declared the pickles to be distinctly injurious to 
health. The manufacturer, Mr. Williams, of Manchester, 
said he was prepared to swear no copper could possibly get 
into the pickles in the process of manufacture. This case 
also was adjourned for a month. — H. Bostock was sum- 
moned for selling as unadulterated, pickles which were 
found to contain poisonous matter. Mr. Johnson proved 
purchasing the pickles, and admitted that before the pur- 
chase was made the defendant said he would not warrant 
the pickles as pure. The magistrates considered the de- 
fendant had protected himself by declaring his unwilling- 
ness to guai-antee the pickles, and therefore dismissed the 
case. — At Tunstall, Mr. B. Adams, grocer, was charged 
with selling one bottle of adulterated pickles. The analy- 
sis showed that the pickles contained copper. Mr. Sil- 
vester, who appeared on l^ehalf of Messrs. Lazenby, 
contended that the offence had not been proved, and that 
there had been no express representation that the pickles 
were unadulterated. The pickles had passed through 
several hands, and the certificate was very vague ; h^ 
therefore asked for the other half of the bottle of pickles 
to be given up to an independent analyst to decide. The 
case to be adjourned for a month. This was agreed to. 



>}»:oc — 

MANURE HEAPS. 

Does a dung mixen by the road side, discharging liquid 
manure into the road and water-course, come under the 
Sanitary Acts as a nuisance ? N. W. 

[Yes ; certainly, so far as the law is concerned. And 
we cannot see what claim of pxemption can well be 
established.] 

DUTIES OF SANITARY INSPECTORS. 
Sir, — I am sanitary inspector for a large and important 
district, and the agreement with my board is a salary of 
150/. per annum, including travelling expenses, and to 
devote the whole of my time. 

1. Is it a part of my duty to attend petty sessions in 
support of cases of nuisances, and do so without any extra 
remuneration or payment of disbursements out of pocket ? 

2. In the order of the Local Government Board dated 
November 1 1, 1874, where the duties of inspectors are 
expressly stated, no mention is made of attending to 
legal proceedings. Is it not reasonable, then, that at least 
the disbursements should be paid ? J. E. T. 

[It does not appear to us that you have any claim on 
your Board for extra remuneration under the circumstances 
stated, unless it be that in connection with your attend- 
ance at the sessions you are compelled to make some special 
disbursements not in the nature of travelling or refreshment 
expenses. Certainly we think that if called upon to attend 
sittings of magistrates to give evidence of nuisances, etc., it 
is fairly within the scope of your duties that you should 

go] 

JOINT APPOINTMENTS. 
Sir,— The 'Public Health Act, 1872,* encourages 
sanitary authorities to combine for the appointment of 
medical officers of health and inspectors of nuisances, but 
like all the rest of Mr. Stansfeld's work, the machinery 
provided for carrying out the enactment was very bungling 
and defective, inasmuch as no provision was made for 
working out the practical arrangements incidental to jomt 
appointments. Accordingly this was one of the many 
matters which led, in 1874, to the passing of a sanitary 
Amendment Act. Now the Local Government Board is 
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invested with large powers of control over these appoint- 
ments, but I want to be informed whether any circular of 
any kind has been issued for the guidance of sanitary 
authorities who may be disposed to make joint appoint- 
ments. I am a member of a Finance Conmiittee of a 
Board which has done so, and I should very much like to 
have instructions provided for the guidance of myself and 
colleagues. A Practical Man. 

[We have not heard that any such circular as our 
correspondent asks for has been promulgated by the Local 
Government Board, or that one is in contemplation, but 
something of the sort is clearly required. We can only 
advise that all such questions as appointments and dismissal, 
apportionment of salary, payment of salary, etc., should be 
embodied in a plainly framed agreement which should be 
made binding on every sanitary authority concerned by 
means of its common seal. Unless this is done we think 
the door will be opened for much dispute, ill-feeling, and 
perhaps litigation. There can be no doubt that the Local 
Government Board ought to deal with the matter.] 



MEMBERS OF LOCAL BOARDS. 
A QUESTION which often gives rise to a good deal of 
discussion is, what is the best number of members to form 
a public board ? A man who belongs to a board of twenty- 
four members will tell you that twenty-four is much too 
large a number. On the other hand, a member of a board 
of twelve meml)ers will tell you that twelve is not nearly 
sufficient. Our own opinion, based both upon experience 
and observation, is in favour of the larger number. We 
certainly think that, except in very small urban districts, it 
would in general be found difficult to form a sufficient 
number of good working committees unless there were at 
least from eighteen to thirty-six members of the whole 
boaKl to draw upon. This question has become one of 
some practical interest, in consequence of the * Sanitary 
Amendment Act, 1874' containing a provision, in virtue 
of which the Local Government Board may, after inquiry 
by one of the inspectors, authorise an augmentation or 
a reduction in the number of the members belonging to a 
board formed under the 'Local Government Act.* This 
new provision has recently been put in force in the case of 
the local board of Thomhill, which, having been formed 
twelve years ago, had only six members, and a small 
population has gradually found difficulty in continuing to 
do its work with such a limited number, and in the face of 
a population rapidly increasing every year. There are many 
boards in the country which even now number no more 
than twelve, and in many cases no more than nine mem- 
bers. W^e strongly suspect that if Parliament continues 
to augment, as it has done during recent sessions, the work 
and responsibility of our urban sanitary authorities, there 
arc many such bodies which will find it not only desirable, 
but more or less absolutely necessary, that they should 
apply to the I^cal Government Board for an increase in 
the number of their members. 



THE WATER-CLOSET SYSTEM AND SPREAD 

OF DISEASE. 
( To the Editor of the SANITARY RECORD.) 

Sir, — Without intending the slightest disrespect to Mr. 
Adam Scott, for I neither know nor suspect anything to 
his disparagement, I must decline to discuss this question 
with him, for two reasons, first, because I have no reason 
fcr supposing it is one with which he is specially acquainted, 
but chiefly because all that I do know of him is that he is 
the agent of a projected company trying to introduce a 
substitute for water-closets, and is, therefore, hardly likely 
to be quite disinterested. 



I do not believe that the introduction of water-closets 
has caused the large increase of typhoid fever supposed to 
be indicated by the Register's returns, because medical prac- 
titioners have not noticed an increase of four times as many 
fatal cases in their practice ; and though I am not sure 
that my explanation of the apparent increase of sudi 
cases is correct, I am certain that the explanation attempted 
is wrong, and this the table quoted distinctly proves. It 
is therein stated that the proportionate increase of deaths 
from the diseases in question was very sudden, namely, 
298 in the five years 1838-42, to 906 in those of 1843-46. 
Now the introduction of water-closets was very gradual, 
and in many parts of the country they are not common 
even yet, and it is quite impossible that a very gradual 
change can have produced a very sudden effect. The 
practice of obtaining medical certificates of the causes of 
deaths was also introduced rather gradually, but far more 
rapidly, and soon became common though not universal, 
and its introduction was followed by an increase in the propor- 
tion of the fatal cases of the diseases in question registered^ 
but it by no means follows that a like increase of cases 
occurred, and I feel sure it did not. Allowing, however, that 
I am mistaken in this conviction, and that the enormous in- 
crease has been not only apparent but real since \nMa- 
closets have been more generally used, much more would be 
needed to prove the exceedingly improbable proposition 
that that increase was caused by their increased use. To 
prove that it must be shown that there has been such in- 
crease in all or most places where water-closets are much 
more used than formerly, and no such increase where they 
are not commonly used. Croydon and Salisbury are 
examples of the first places in which the diseases in ques- 
tion have very much diminished since the use of closets 
has become nearly universal, and many other such cases 
might be cited. In many places which have very few 
water-closets, there has been a great apparent increase of 
that disease to be explained as I have attempted, or in 
some other way, but not as has been supposed. 

I shall be glad to see this question fully discussed by 
those of competent knowledge, and who have no interest 
to serve ; but I shall take no notice of any future letter by 
Mr. Scott on this subject. I beg to repeat that I do not 
dispute that sewer air, when allowed to enter dwellings, 
may be fatally injurious ; everyone knows that What I 
dispute is, that there has been an enormous increase in the 
proportion of deaths from typhoid fever, etc. , and that it 
has been caused by water-closets. 

P. H. Holland, M.R.C.S. 



-»o54Ko«- 



WINDOWS. 
(Ti? the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — Allow me to explain that the sliding- window^ 
which I consider inferior to swing-windows, are not the 
ordinary balanced sash-windows, but a form very common 
in Yorkshire, in which one half of the window is fixed 
and the other half slides in a groove horizontally, so as, 
when open, to lie behind it. The advantages of the 
swing-window are that the whole window space can be 
made to open ; that when open the frame divides the 
opening horizontally into two channels, thus favouring the 
establishment of a double current ; that, when partially 
open, the incoming air is by the slope of the wndow 
directed upwards, thus rendering the draught less percep- 
tible ; that both surfaces can readily be got at from the 
inside of the house for cleaning, which is not the case 
with those forms of window in which one half slides 
behind the other ; and its cheapness compared wiih the 
sash-window. Where mndows in old cottages have to be 
altered so as to open, the swing-window is generally the 
best form to adopt. The windows in old cottages are 
usually very small, and in order to obtain an adequate 
amount of ventilating space by a sash-window, the opening 
in the brickwork would often need to be enlarged, a pro- 
cess which, besides the expense, would endanger the 
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; Stability of many an old cottage, whereas the existing 
; opening with a s^ving-window would be sufficient. The 
hinge-A^ondovv, common in old houses in the south of 
£lngland, also makes the whole space available for ventila- 
tion, but it is apt to be injured by the wind, and does not 
, possess all the advantages that I have alluded to as be- 
longing to the swing-window. 

While thanking you for the approval which you have 
bestowed on the unpretending * Recommendations * issued 
by the Goole and Selby rural sanitary authorities, I must 
acknowledge that much of what is valuable in them was 
contributed by Mr. Tudor, the able surveyor and inspector 
of the Goole district. H. Franklin Parsons, M.D. 






THE LOCAL GK>VEBNMENT 
DntEGTOBY. 

The Local Government Directory and Guide for the 

Year 1875. London : Knight & Co., Fleet 

Street. 

This volume contains a mass of useful informa- 
tion relating to all the departments of public health 
under the jurisdiction of the Local Government 
Board. 

Full lists of the sick asylum districts, of the unions, 
schools, and institutions formed and certified by the 
Poor Law Board of the Metropolitan Sanitary and 
Nuisance Authorities, will be found in this volume, 
in addition to all requisite information on the school 
boards and the schools and institutions certified by 
the Poor Law Board. Mr. Cunningham Glen has 
furnished to this volume a clear and exhaustive 
article on the Rating Act, 1874, showing wherein it 
differs from the 43rd Elizabeth hitherto in force. 
He has done the same useful office for the Sanitary 
Law Amendment Act, 1874, and points out how that 
last piece of sanitary legislation supplements and 
enforces the provisions of the Public Health Act, 
1872. 

This section of the * Local Government Directory ' 
will be found specially useful to both urban and 
rural sanitary authorities, since it clearly epitomises 
the provisions of the New Sanitary Law Amendment 
Act, and settles many questions which have hitherto 
been the cause of some uncertainty to sanitary au- 
thorities not yet entirely familiar with the state of 
the law. 



>:*:o«i — 

APPOINTMENTS OP HEALTH OPPI- 
OERS, INSPECTOBS OP NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Adams. Matthew Algernon, F.R.C.S. England, has been appointed 
Public Analyst for the County of Kent. 2Zf. per analysis for the 
first zoo, lof. 6(/. per analysis for the second zoo, and 6r. per 
analysis beyond. 

Cal'nt, John^ M.R.CS. Eng., L.S.A. Ix>ndon, has been appointed 
a Certifying Factory Surgeon, vice King resigned. 

CouLCHER, Martin Wales Bedell, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S. A. London, 
ha.s been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Downham 
Market Urban Sanitary District : 30/. per annum ; acreage, 853 ; 
population, 2,75a, 

Gat WARD, Mr., has been appointed Surveyor for the Brentford 

Urban Sanitary District 
GrLLESPiE, John Morris, M.D. Univ. Glasgow, L.R.C.P. Edin., 

has been appointed Medical Officer of H^th for the Accrington 

Urban Sanitary District : xoo/. per annum for two years ; acreage, 

3.425 ; population, 35,000. 

Gravt, Frederick, L.R.C.P. Edinbuigh, M.R.C.S. England, 
L.S.A. London, has been appointed Certifying Factory Surgeon 
for Market Harborough, vice Francis resigned. 

Jones, Mr. David, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Aberystwyth Rural S^uutary District, vice Davi.<(, deceased. 



Li KG, Edward Clayton, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A. Lond., has been 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Plomesgate Rural 
Sanitary District : zoo/, per annum ; acreage, 75,039 ; population, 
30, 277. 

Parsons, Francis John Crane, L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.CS. Enff., 
L.S.A. London, has been appointed Medical Officer of Health 
for the Bridgwater Port Sanitary District : Z5/. per annum. 

Robinson, Mr. F., has been appointed Surveyor for the Ventnor 
Urban Sanitary District. 

Turner, Arthur Crowmack, L.R.CP. Lond., M.R.CS. Ene., has 
been appointed Certifying Factory Surgeon for St. Neots, Hunts, 
vice Rix resigned. 



VACANCIES. 

Axminster Rural Sanitary District. ^fedical Officer of 
Health for the Northern and Southern Sub-Districts : 25/. per 
ann. each, for one year. Application, 20th instant to W. Forward. 
Clerk to the Authority. 

Emsworth. Certifying Factory Surgeon. 

Hinckley Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor and Inspector 
of Nuisances : 80/. per annum. Applications, z8th instant, to 
Samuel Preston, Clerk to the Authority. 

Bedford Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health 
for the North Sub-District : zao/. per anntim. 

Teignmouth Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor. 

Torquay. Certifying Factory Surgeon. 

St. Martin in the Fields and St. Anne, Soho. District 
Surveyor. Application, January zp, to J. E. Wakefield, Clerk 
to Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring Gardens. 



SANITARY PATENTS. 

azi2. Furnaces, fire-places, and stoves. C. E. Bainbridge, Middleton- 
in-Teesdale, and W. Pinkney, Eggleston. 

3884. Disinfecting of fumieating candles and pastilcs. Frank Wirth , 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. A communication from William 
Reissig. 

3534. Ventilating blowing machines. William Morgan Brown, South- 
ampton Buildings, London. A communication from Henry 
Mennig and Andrew Mennig. 

4305. Improvements in the treatment of sewage and nightsoil. Henry 
Young Darracott Scott, Ealing, Middlesex. 

4379. Improvements in the construction of stoves. Henry Halford 
Coventry, Westminster-chambers, Westminster. 

4386. New or improved apparatas which may be used for condensing 
vapours or gases tor heating liquids, for purifying and bleach- 
ing oils and gases, and for other analogous purposes, Robert 
Speir, Greenock, Renfrewshire, N.B., and John Mather, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne, Durham. 

3Z23. Treating human excrement, etc. Bridge Baron Standen, Ship- 
ley, near Bradford. 

3324. Destroying or decomposing the noxious gases given off from 
kilns, etc. Owen Bowen, Lombard Street, London, and Am- 
brose Miller, Coal Exchange, London. 

4305. Treating sewage and nightsoil Henry Young Darracott Scott, 
Ealing. 

4456. Grates for furnaces. Henry Ryder, Massachusetts, U.S. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

2Z04. Hot-air stove. J. B. Whiting, Broomfield. 

This invention consists of a stove with three compartments, one 
for the burning fuel, another for receiving the heated ^ses as they 
pass from the nre, and a third in direct communication with the smoke 
nue. The second compartment contains tubes against which the hot 
ga.ses impinge and heat the atmospheric air inside the tubes. This 
heated air is conducted into the apartment to be heated, whilst the 
hot gases from the burning fuel are conducted in a circuitous znan- 
ner, until being robbed of their heat they escape by means of the smoke 
flue. 

3132. Ventilating apparatus. ^ A. Macklln, Tollington Park. 

This invention relates to improvements applied to the ordinary 
ventilators of railway and other carriages, and which also constitute 
an independent ventilating apparatus applicable generally. It con- 
sists in a tube or box having one of its sides open or perforated, and 
with a flap at or near each end, hinged to open inward. The open 
side of the tube or box is placed over the perforated plate of the ordi- 
nary ventilator and i)rojecting on the outside, the current of air pro- 
duced by the train in motion opens the flap at one end, closes the 
other, and escapes through the perforated^ plate into the carriage. 
When the train travels in the opposite direction the action is reversed. 
When used independently of^ the ordinary ventilating apparatus, 
the tube or box is placed either at the side, at the top, or in any con- 
venient position outside the carria^, and may be of any suitable 
shape and size, the side by which air enters the carriage being simply 
perujrated or fitted with perforated plates, a regulator of the draught 
Being placed within the carriage. A fixed divergent may be used in 
lieu of the hinged flaps, particularly for cabs,^ omnibuses, and all 
vehicles always facing one way, as also for ships : and provision is 
made for the escape of any rain-water which may be driven into the 
tube or box. 
2z68. Treating phosphates of lime, E. P. H. Vaughan. Chancery 

Lane. A communication from Count V. F. L. H. dc Terbecq, 

Paris. 
This invention consists in the direct application of sulphuric acid 
to the treatment of uncrushed phosphates of lime for manuring and 
other purposes, when those phosphates are subjected to constant at- 
trition in a revolving drum or other analogous apparatus. 
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NOTES, QUERIES, AND BEFLIES. 

Alt communicalioKs must tiir tit lignjlure a/ Iht virili 
-wal nieaiarily/orpatlicalioH. 



ANTIQUITY OF CREMATION. 

nLbMHtLirncly bunod the ashet beneath the bouEhsaf a tret ; while in 
Amrjs vL g, lo, cmnalion is evpre»ly commanded ai riaht and proper 

ciple thai 10 an immortal sovE it is unimportant what i& done with the 
'Ilebhand blood' il formerly occupied. 

APPEARANCES OF UNWHOLESOME MEAT. 

To tlmaelutlJrr.—l'bc chaiacteriuin of sound wholeome neat 
are thai il ii Hnn and eUulic l:> Ihe touch, and when prestcd by the hand 
ildoesnot reuin any indentation. Il should have lillle or no lodour. 
The lean ihould have a ' marbled ' appearance, and .ihould not Cum 
watery or become wet aAer nandbg a day or two. Av»d meat which 
ii of a pale pink colour, which, is an indication ofdiieaie, or of a deep 
purple colour, whidi ii align that the animal hai either died a natural 
death orhaAninetni from acute fever. A little practice and ottierva- 
tion will readily enable you to dUcrimiiutc whojeAome from unwhole- 
HHne neai, ti would be ai well n« Id matie your purchaset by 
nighl : the tharaclenmcs of good meal can be best »en by divliuht. 
So wrll, udeed, was Ihu fact unilerttood by the cily authoniiei of 
old, that Ihe Liftr AUni cootaini an enactment 'thai butchers 
■hall close Iheb'ihopi before ondlc-lighl, and shall not sell meal by 
Ihe light of candle.' 

SANITARY HINTS. 
I Te tit EdiUt «/ tkt Sahitasv Ratoau.) 

.Sir,— I wish lo point out to you that ihe Pnmoiers of the Satur- 
day Hospital Fund propose to ereci a Sar'"*""" '*' *;k«™— ..i«.., 
the unheollhiesl place In EngLlnd. Duri 
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BntMINGHAM CONFEBENGE. 

SECTION I. 
ON THE SANITARY CONDITION OF LARGE 

TOWNS. 

IThe Importance of the Subjeci^Objects of the Meet- 
i7ig — Formation of Public Opinion — Difficulties 
of Local Governing Bodies — Waste of Life from 
Preventable Diseases — Loss of icx>,ooo Lives attd 
2poopool. per annum— -Moral Influences of Sani- 
tary Conditions, 

Mr. Chamberlain, Maypr of Birmingham, in 
opening the proceedings, said : When I first con- 
•ceived the idea of summoning such a meeting, I 
limited my expectations to the hope of gathering to- 
gether some hundred or so of practical sanitarians, 
who might be willing to confer with their fellow- 
^xrorkers in Birmingham as to their difficulties, and 
the means they had taken to overcome them. Now, 
however, I have to report that between 800 and 900 
ladies and gentlemen have accepted the invitation to 
be present to-day ; that at least one hundred cor- 
porations and local boards are represented by their 
jnayors, the chairmen of their health committees, or 
their medical officers of health, and that the whole 
subject has engaged the particular attention of the 
medical and sanitary press of the country. Now, of 
course, it is a great satisfaction to find that the im- 
portance of the question is in this way duly appre- 
ciated. At the same time, the result has been not a 
little embarrassing to myself, because the arrange- 
ments which were made in view of a much smaller 
meeting are altogether inadequate for the meeting as 
it stands at present. The time allotted is quite too 
short for the business to be gone through, and the 
room is not so convenient, nor does it afford such 
accommodation as I should have been glad to have 
secured had I known the importance which the con- 
ference would have assumed. At the same time, I 
hope the result will be that we shall consider this 
meeting as purely preliminary and introductory, and 
that it will open the question fully, and lead the way 
to further and still more important gatherings to be 
held either in this or some other of our large towns. 
Well, now, the object which I had in view in first 
convening this meeting was to endeavour to create a 
sound public opinion in reference to the questions 
we are met to discuss. For that purpose, I do not 
think it is necessary to exaggerate the evils, but 
it is necessary again and again to reiterate them, 
in order that the public mind may be \ imbued 
vrith the importance of taking steps to obviate them. 
There seems to me to be a want of the proper sense 
of the relative importance of this question in the 
public mind. We know how easily we are all startled 
by any exceptional calamity —by a fire, or a ship- 
wreck, or an explosion in a mine — which hurries into 
eternity some ten or twenty, or it may be hundreds, 
of individuals. But the evils of which we are going 
to speak carry off prematurely not units or tens, or 
hundreds of individuals, but tens and hundreds of 
thousands, and just because they are perpe- 
tually present amongst us, they become common- 
place, and people adopt with regard to them a 



fatalistic sort of argument We seem to do nothing 
because they have always been seated in their pre- 
sent state amongst us. It is quite true, when some 
exceptional pestilence occurs, like the pestilence 
which has desolated the town of Over Darwen, 
public attention is directed to the matter; but as 
soon as the cause is removed, we fall back to our 
original apathy, and, excepting the district specially 
in question, nothing is done to prevent the recurrence 
of similar disasters Yet I venture to say that the 
localisation in the case of Over Darwen was a 
mere accident There are hundreds of districts 
in this country in which the same results may arise 
at any moment, so defective are their sanitary pro- 
visions. Well, the usual course in these cases is 
to throw blame upon local authorities — to say it is 
owing to our stupidity, apathy, selfishness, or 
indifference, that these results are obtained. I do not 
think that any argument can be more unfair or more 
foolish ; more foolish because if we are to do any- 
thing radical in the way of sanitary reform, it must 
be by means of our local governing bodies. It is 
only through them that we can act upon the popula- 
tion in this matter. It seems to me, therefore, 
suicidal to bring into contempt and to depreciate 
the only machinery by which we can efficiently se- 
cure our needs. It is unfair, because it ought to be 
remembered that local bodies cannot be much wiser 
than the constituencies which they represent ; and 
were they wiser than the constituencies that elect 
them, and did they attempt to put their wisdom into 
practice, we know that all legislation which is in ad- 
vance of the sentiments of the people is nearly 
always a failure. It is only when we are secure of 
the hearty co-operation of the people that we can 
profitably employ the powers entrusted to us. Again, 
in extenuation of this supposed negligence, it is fair 
to remind you that it is only recently that the legis- 
lature has vested in us anything like sufficient 
powers, and, what is even more important, it is only 
very recently there has been anything like a concur- 
rence of opinion amongst scientific authorities upon 
the questions with which we have to deal It is only 
recently that there has been anything like unanimity 
amongst sanitary gentlemen in reference even to 
the alphabet of the science, and now there is 
a most considerable divergence of opinion with 
respect to the ordinary branches of the subject I 
might take an illustration from our own town. The 
other day, urged thereto by the prevalence of an 
epidemic of small-pox in our midst and instigated 
by our medical officer of health, we endeavoured to 
make provision for the isolation of patients in a 
hospital of our own ; and when we came to select a 
site, go where we would, we found the most strenuous 
opposition. We were met by clamour of all kinds 
from property owners and from the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood, who said we were unjustifiably 
bringing a pestilence in their midst. While all ad- 
mitted such a hospital to be eminently desirable, 
they were all of opinion that the place selected was 
the worst that could possibly be chosen ; and that 
continued, although our selection was varied, until 
we went to almost every ward in the town. But this 
opposition did not proceed merely from persons 
interested in the question — who had a pecuniary 
interest in the matter. When the town council 
finally selected a site, upon the recommenda-- 
tion of our medical officer of health, a memorial 
was presented, signed by one-half of the medical 
staff of the town, protesting against the undertaking 
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as being fraught with serious danger to the neigh- 
bouring population. Again, as further showing the 
opposition governing bodies have to meet, the council 
had drawn up a series of by-laws for sanitary pur- 
poses in connection with the building of dwellings. 
One of the most important of these by-laws pro- 
vided that houses should no longer be built in this 
town without through ventilation ; that in every 
case a space of 150 square feet should be provided 
either at the back or side of such habitations. I dare 
say that gentlemen who come from towns where a 
similar by-law has been in force for ten or twenty 
years will be astonished that in Birmingham, which 
claims to be at least in the van of all reforms and 
improvements, there should have been provoked the 
utmost opposition by this particular by-law ; that we 
should have been assailed by a portion of the press 
with the greatest vehemence ; and that we should be 
accused not merely by those who claim to be autho- 
rities in the matter, but by gentlemen having a right 
to speak, of promoting legislation calculated to do 
infinitely more harm than the evil it was intended to 
remove. I mention this to show the nature of the 
difficulties which local governing bodies have some- 
times to undergo before they can successfully carry out 
schemes of reform. 1 venture to hope that this confer- 
ence may do something to settle some of these disputed 
points. It may give us at least a firm foothold upon 
which we may take our stand, and it may afford a 
clear statement of the problems which wait for our 
solution. I do not believe that the ordinary public 
is at all aware of the enormous waste of life which is 
always going on in our midst, and of the frightful 
consequences, sanitary, moral, pecuniary, and other- 
wise which result from it Of course it is difficult 
precisely to formulate this waste. The only statist ics 
upon which we can base an opinion are the rates of 
mortality in large towns, I am well aware that these 
rates must not be taken without qualification ; that 
they have to be considered with the several condi- 
tions of each particular city or place. At the same 
time, when I find that these rates vary from a mini- 
mum of 1 6 per thousand to a maximum of 38 or 40 
per thousand, I cannot for a moment believe that 
these enormous divergences are necessary ; I cannot 
doubt that the higher rates are abnormal, and might 
be considerably reduced by proper sanitary precau- 
tions. I find the same difference existing, not merely 
in various districts but in diverse parts of the same 
to\vn, as well as differences in the death-rate, which 
exist in even a more marked degree between different 
classes of the community. For instance, in an ad- 
mirable report prepared by Dr. Leigh, the medical 
officer of health for the city of Manchester, 
it appeared that the average age of the deaths 
of the gentry, by which I presume is meant the 
upper middle classes, is 38 ; the average age of the 
deaths of the working classes is 17. The proportion 
in Liverpool is as 35 years to 15 years. In other 
words, the well-to-do classes have a lease of life 
which is more than double the value of that which 
falls to the lot of their less favoured fellow citizens. 
When we come to consider the infant mortality 
which is at the bottom of much of these differences, 
we find that the variations are still more striking. 
Taking the case of infants under five years of age, I 
find that of every 100,000 in favourable districts 
2,400 die; in Birmingham the number is 9,500; 
Manchester, 11,800; and Liverpool, 13,300; that is 
to say, in great towns these infants prematurely die 
in proportion of 5 to i of the death-rate in excep- 



tionally favoured districts. I cannot believe that 
these discrepancies are a necessary consequence rf 
the naturd condition of their lives. Well, then, 
coming to the whole country, I find that the late 
coroner for Middlesex, Dr. Lankester, estimated that 
every year there perished from preventable diseases 
in England and Wales alone 100,000 persons, and 
that estimate was confirmed by good authorities upon 
medical statistics. I venture to say, that if you put 
together all the exceptional calamities which from 
time to time stir and excite the public mind — if you 
add up the railway accidents, fires, and explosions, 
and add sdso all deaths from shipwrecks along oar 
coasts, you will not reach one-tenth of this ghastlj 
total of 100,000 persons annually done to death by 
our stupidity and negligence — annually murdered by 
the neglect of proper sanitary regulations — annually 
driven out of existence by the ignorance and apathy 
of the people. These figures do not represent 
the whole of the matter. It has been calculated 
that for every person who dies six persons might be 
assumed to suffer from illness, and it has been cal- 
culated that the loss to the country is not less than 
lor. per week for each of these sick persons. I know 
there are some authorities who consider it should be 
estimated at i/. per week in the loss of wages and 
medical attendance. But, assuming the amount to 
be only lof., you will find that the pecuniary loss to 
the country from this cause exceeds 2,ooo^ooc/. 
sterling a year. Coming to the town in which 1 
now address you, I have calculated that the pre- 
ventable deaths in Birmingham are something like 
3,000 a year— that that represents the difference be- 
tween the actual death-rate and what we may con- 
sider the healthy and normal condition. Making 
the same sort of calculation as has been made for 
the whole country, I find that the annual loss m 
Birmingham from this cause is 54,000/. per amram. 
I think if we could only induce our population to 
make these calculations for themselves, we should 
have very little to complain of as to ill-judged par- 
simony, which saves hundreds of pounds in sanitary 
precautions in order to lose tens of thousands in the 
death and ill-health of our population. We most 
remember that local governing bodies have not 
merely to consider questions affecting the lives and 
the health of the people entrusted to their chai]ge; 
We have to consider also their happiness and dkir 
morality. The circumstances of which I have 
spoken are fruitful occasions of misery, pauper- 
ism, intemperance, and crime. All this disease 
and death is produced by filthy, iU-ventilated, 
uncomfortable homes ; those homes, in their turn, 
drive the people to the public-houses and worse 
places. It is usual to say that these results are due 
to the ignorance of the people. That is true ; but 
it would be almost truer to say that this ignorance in 
its turn is the result of the conditions amid which the 
people live. What folly it is to talk about the moral 
and intellectual elevation of the masses when the 
conditions of life are such as to render elevation im- 
possible ! What can the schoolmaster or the minister 
of religion do, when the influences of home undo all 
he does 1 We find bad air, polluted water, crowded 
and filthy homes, and ill-ventilated courts every- 
where prevailing in the midst of our boasted wealth, 
luxury, and civilisation. A paternal government 
provides for our criminals in gaol 1,000 cubic fleet of 
air as a minimum ; and those criminals, after 
their confinement is terminated, go back to their 
homes in whith 300, 200^ and 100 cul»c feet 
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of air is the maximum. Even the air they have 
is contaminated by unmentionable impurities and 
filth. Hardly a gleam of sunshine ever comes into 
the dark and dreary courts which exist in the 
centre of all large cities. The dead and living lie 
together in the same rooms for days ; all reverence 
Is blotted out from the minds of the people subjected 
to such conditions ; as for common decency, it is an 
empty name ; it is obliterated from the category of 
virtues ; and then, when these people whom we have 
suffered to grow up like beasts behave like brutes, we 
rush to the Home Secretary, Mr. Cross, in a blind 
paroxysm of terror, and ask him to give us the 
humanising influence of * the lash,' in order to re- 
press the instincts which our neglect and indiffer- 
ence have allowed to develop. These facts will be 
laid before the conference, and I venture to hope 
HbaX the members and readers of papers will con- 
fine themselves strictly to facts of a general cha- 
racter, and to the remedies which they suggest for 
adoption. This is not a conference for discussing 
specialities, or for ventilating individual theories 
of sanitary reform or private inventions. I do not 
mean to say that that may not be done with great 
advantage at some future meeting. But to- day 
I do hope we shall have to do with systems rather 
than contrivances. We want to learn the views of 
those practical men who have devoted their lives to 
the subject, as to the best way of securing the cordial 
co-operation of the people in our efforts for their 
-advancement and welfare. Probably the conference 
may consider the powers with which the authorities 
are possessed for dealing with this subject In 
order to assist the discussion I have asked our town 
clerk to prepare and distribute throughout the meet- 
ing a digest of the statutory powers under which we 
-work in Birmingham — powers which, with a little 
<lifference, will apply to the rest of the country. I 
•confess that I have been astonished at the extent of 
the powers which are now placed in our hands. I 
-do not think it is an extension of this power which we 
require so much as the will to apply it, and the 
assurance of the support of our constituents. I am 
perfectly aware that the work of sanitary reform is 
necessarily a slow process. The evils which we 
^hall have to consider have been accumulating dur- 
ing half a century of ignorance and neglect ; and it 
is not to be expected that we shall remove their re- 
sults in a moment I even think that we shall be 
fortunate if our exertions enable us to grapple with 
the ever increasing difficulties which are ansing in 
our way ; but as we proceed we may see our way 
more clearly and may advance more rapidly. Of one 
thing only I am certain ; and that is, we cannot afford 
any longer to sit still or stand with folded arms in 
the presence of so great an evil, and so disastrous a 
mischief. To do so would not only be a shameful 
^dereliction of our duty, but a positive danger to the 
state ; for there is danger in the continuance of 
this ever-widening contrast between the wealth and 
Inxury of a few individuals and the deepening squalor 
and the wretched misery of a large class of the popu- 
lation. Something must be done, and that quickly, 
to make life a little brighter and a little easier for those 
who now groan under its burden, if our boasted pros- 
perity is to rest upon its only sure foundation — the 
happiness^ the wefrare, and the contentment of the 
whole community. 

The Mayor's address was listened to with the 
greatest attention, interrupted from time to time 
by loud bursts of continued applause, after which 



the medical officer of health, read his paper on 
the 



Condition of Birmingham. By Dr. Hill, 
Excessive Mortality of Dinningham— Good Natural 
Conditions— Artificial Causes of Disease-^Fixed 
IVifidowsSack-to-Back Houses— House Poison- 
ing by Sewer-Gas— Deficient Mileage ofSe^iuers — 
Closets — Want of Houses of Isolation. 

Dr. Hill, the medical officer of health for 
Birmingham, read as follows :— For many years 
Birmingham has been regarded as the most healthy 
of the large manufacturing towns of England; 
but recently, not only has its total mortality be- 
come higher, but it has experienced an extraordi- 
nary development of zymotic diseases. Small-pox, 
scarlet fever, and others of the class have made our 
mortality from these causes greater in proportion to 
the total mortality than that of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds, and Newcastle, towns which have a higher 
total death-rate than Birmingham. The deaths 
from these zymotic diseases amounted last year to 
nearly twenty-four per cent of the total deaths, 
while the proportion in London was under fifteen, 
and the average for eighteen large English towns 
was 16-35. These are very grave facts. They have 
naJturally attracted serious attention, and have stirred 
up our sanitary authority into laudable activity. 
This action is the more hopeful of good results, 
because the kind of sickness from which Birmingham 
most suffers is that which is brought about by un- 
sanitary conditions of an avoidable and removable 
kind, so that there is every inducement to persevere 
in the work of sanitary improvement . If we exclude 
the deaths from zymotic disease, we find that the 
mortality of Birmingham is only a fraction above 
that of London, is less than that of Norwich, and 
much less than that of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
and Newcastle. It becomes, therefore, a matter of 
practical interest to inquire into the causes of this 
sanitary declension, and to take such steps for 
arresting it as science and experience may suggest 
It cannot admit of doubt that an important Confer- 
ence of Sanitary Authorities, such as meets to-day, 
will effect great good in furthering the objects in view, 
viz., proposing and discussing points of general and 
special sanitary interest, and producing for the com- 
mon good the result of the thought and experience 
of many who have made public health their special 
study, or who have been practically engaged in en- 
deavouring to improve it In attempting to form a 
correct estimate of the causes of the present sanitary 
condition of Birmingham, the natural and other 
features of the town must be taken into account 
Among the leading advantages the town enjoys may 
be enumerated— I. High elevation. 2. A sloping 
and undulating surface, readily allowing water to 
run off^ 3. A sandy or gravelly soil, rapidly absorb- 
ing water, and so still furtlier assisting the drying of 
the surface. 4- A large acreage, obviating con- 
siderably that crowding of houses which is so com- 
mon and so hurtful in many large towns. 5. Absence 
of cellar and attic dwelling. 6. Great diversity of 
trades, preventing those periods of general depres- 
sion which occur too often, and with such disastrous 
consequences to prosperity, health, and life in towns 
possessing only one staple trade. 7. Immunity 
from the inunigration of destitute and sick, ofteft 
infected persons, such as flock into some seaport 
1 towns. 8. Absence of any great development of 
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the factory system. With so many natural, com- 
mercial, and social advantages, it might have been 
reasonably expected that the town would continue 
to be distinguished by pre-eminent healthiness ; and 
so, no doubt, it would have done, but for the circum- 
stance that these great natural advantages have 
been too much relied on ; that an unreasonable con- 
fidence has been placed in them, and that much has 
been expected from them. Ignorance of the con- 
dition of health, indifference, impatience of in- 
creased taxation, and false economy have for 
many long years conspired to hinder and prevent 
those sanitary measures necessary for communities, 
and without which the most favourably endowed 
spot on earth cannot fail to become filthy, sodden, 
and unhealthy. While Birmingham enjoys cer- 
tain advantages denied to some other large towns, 
yet, of course, its general great shortcomings are 
of a similar or identical kind ; and, in addition, 
it has suffered under some difficulties and dis- 
abilities almost peculiar to itself. 

On an occasion like the present it would be 
altogether superfluous and out of place to insist 
upon the desirability and necessity of pure air, 
pure water, proper sewage-disposal, dryness, clean- 
liness, and hospital accommodation. Still many 
points in connection with these subjects admit 
very profitably of notice and discussion, and I 
propose therefore introducing and cursorily glancing 
at them, leaving their fuller treatment and dis- 
cussion to gentlemen specially interested in and 
qualified to speak upon them. In connection with 
pure air, the ventilation of houses suggests itself 
as a subject of great importance, and one which, 
for obvious reasons, attracts but little notice from 
the generality of persons, though the reasons are 
less obvious why so little attention should be 
given to it by architects and builders. It is 
scarcely credible that a large proportion of the 
houses in Birmingham have windows which do not 
open at all, and 40*8 per cent, have, in six wards 
already inspected for the sanitary census, top sashes 
which do not admit of being let down. Such a state 
of things requires no comment ; but there is a point 
of still greater importance — I mean that form of 
house construction which is distinguished by the 
absence of back doors and windows, seen best in 
what are called back-to-back houses. There are two 
immediately evident evils about this form of dwel- 
ling—first, a thorough draught, and consequently 
proper ventilation, is impossible ; second, there is a 
-crowding together of houses on insufficient area, 
preventing a sufficient supply of external air, to say 
nothing of light. I imagine that few sanitarians 
will be found to justify this form of building, and I 
have no doubt whatever that it is highly objection- 
able in its relations to health. This question is one 
of particular interest in Birmingham at the present 
time, because, in the first place, such buildings 
are becoming exceedingly common, and threaten 
to lead to a very dangerous and almost irreme- 
diable evil, and because the town council in 
its new by-laws proposes to prohibit their 
erection in future, and to provide for a certain open 
area about every house. This proposition is met by 
a considerable amount of opposition, and it is there- 
fore a matter for congratulation that papers are 
announced for this afternoon, which will deal with 
the question of * Improved dwellings for the working- 
classes,' and doubtless include a consideration of 
this point I 



The by-law on house construction insists on 
nothing new, for the census just taken of six wards, 
viz., St Bartholomew, St Stephen, St Mary, 
St Martin, Market Hall, and Duddeston, shows dut 
42 per cent of the houses have back doors. A simi- 
lar by-law is in operation in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Salford, Birkenhead, and other places, and even in 
our own town, as I am informed, at Balsall Heath, 
just beyond the confines of the borough, and it is^ 
therefore, somewhat difficult at first sight to see why 
a by-law which is considered necessary and found 
practicable in other large towns, and even in a part 
of our own town, should be unnecessary and un- 
desirable in that part of it embraced by the borougb. 
It is a point which I simply touch upon suggestivdy, 
leaving its fuller treatment to the distinguished 
authors of papers announced upon the programme, 
and other gendemen specially qualified to speak 
upon it ; contenting myself with the expression of 
opinion that such a provision is of a kind to exert a 
most momentous influence upon the future health of 
the town, and absolutely indispensable to its sanitary 
welfare. 

While speaking of ventilation, a few woftls 
are due to the ventilation of sewers, the want of 
attention to which is so well known to be a source of 
ill health and mortality. The question is one of 
considerable difficulty, and has been treated very 
variously. One recommendation is to the effect that 
sewers should be ventilated by shafts ; another that 
water-pipes should be the instruments employed for 
the purpose ; a third obtaining in Birmingham, that 
the natural system of numerous openings at the 
street level should be provided, so as to admit 
of the wide diffusion of the gases, and thus 
obtain a harmless degree of dilution, the openings 
being either simple or supplemented with trays 
of charcoal for the absorption of deleterious gases. 
It is, however, pretty clear that none of these 
plans can suffice for a town like Birmingham 
with its high and low levels, and consequendy 
much inclined sewers, — so much inclined that they 
act in many cases like chimney-flues, with the resok 
of carrying their foul and poisonous gaseous con- 
tents from the lower into the higher parts of the 
town, to escape not only into the streets, but into die 
houses. This is no imaginary case. I have found 
sewer-gas entering my own house, which is situated 
at a high level, so as to fill it ; it is detectaUe 
by its odour, and by its producing vomiting ; it enters 
with sufficient force to extinguish a candle-flame 
held at the orifices of the pantry and scullery sink 
pipes. Since that time my house has had no direct 
connection with the drain; and this, though a simple 
matter, is one which is so generally overlooked or 
neglected, that it cannot be too prominently brought 
forward on every possible occasion, for it is un- 
questionably the cause of an enormous amount of 
both acknowledged and unsuspected ill-health. 
Within the last few years a method of ventilatii^ 
sewers by means of boiler-furnaces has been pro- 
posed by Mr. Stott, of Halifax. As described, it 
appears simple and efficient, and is well spoken of 
by the guardians of Halifax and others trfio 
have tried it It consists of connections by means 
of pipes between sewers and boiler furnaces, the 
ash doors of which are closed, so that all the air 
required to burn the fuel in Uie furnace must be 
drawn from and through the sewer. The foul gases 
of the sewers are thus exhausted and burned, and 
are replaced by currents of atmospheric air idiidi 
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«iter the sewer openings, a process the reverse of 
what ordinarily goes on where the foul gases make 
their exit from the sewers into the atmosphere. If 
this plan could be adopted, objectionable upward 
currents of sewer gas, and the escape of these at 
the higher parts of the town would be obviated. It 
is to be regretted that illness prevents Mr. Stott 
from being present here to-day to explain and illus- 
trate his system. The sewers themselves in Bir- 
mingham being far from complete, owing to a 
Chancery injunction, are answerable for much of 
the bad health of the town. Fortunately, a variation 
of the injunction has been obtained by which fifty 
miles more of streets will still soon be sewered. 
Another of the prominent causes of the ill-health of 
the town is the mode of sewage disposal, which is 
very varied in character, embracing the old-fashioned 
and most abominable midden, frequently situated 
close to back doors, and not unfrequently found 
charged with filthy liquid leaking through the walls 
of houses into the cellars, and even living-rooms ; 
the cesspool, the pan system, and the water-closet 
There can be only one opinion, I presume, about 
the first two, viz., that they should be abolished, 
"With regard to the last two, the choice must depend 
on the circumstances of the case. Where a town can 
command a fall to suitable land, 1 consider the 
water-closet system the most convenient for disposal 
and purification ; but even here too much regard is 
apt to be paid to the distal end of the arrangement, 
and too litde to the proximal one. The destination 
of the sewage of the land too often monopolises all 
the attention of the sanitarian to the exclusion of its 
point of departure or the water-closet What I wish 
to bring out prominently is that water-closets, being 
in direct communication with the sewers, which they 
imperfectly close when the valve is at rest, and 
actually open when it is in action, and being placed 
in the interior of houses, must inevitably be the 
means of introducing poisonous sewer-gas into 
dwellings, and so act as a source of danger and 
injury. The question, then, arises, How are their 
ill-effects to be guarded against ? I think best in 
one of two ways (traps, it is admitted, are such in 
more senses than one, and are useless) ; either by 
having them quite detached from the house, or par- 
tially so by double doors and intervening lobby, with 
good cross ventilation. The pan system stands first 
where the water-closet is unavailable and intercep- 
tion has to be employed. It avoids soakage and all 
its consequences, decomposition from long accumu- 
lation, and some other defects of the old privy and 
midden. It is a question admitting of discussion, 
what should be the special form of pan system em- 
ployed — whether the simple one adopted at Roch- 
dale, the earth-closet of the Rev. Mr. Moule, or 
the later form brought out by Mr. Morrell, of Man- 
chester. Like Mr. Moule's earth-closet in principle 
somewhat, viz., absorption of gases by a fine dry 
powder, and frequent removal, it differs from it 
m several important particulars, the principal of 
which is that it utilises the ashes sifted from the 
cinders by a simple self-acting mechanism, and thus 
obviates the labour and expense of bringing to the 
premises and dnring clay or earth. The method is 
adopted with advantage in Manchester and Salford. 
The water-supply of the town is another prolific 
source, I have no doubt, of ill-health. I mean that 
water which is drawn from surface wells, for we have 
two sources of supply — swells, and the reservoirs of 
the Waterworks Company; 71*57 per cent of 



houses draw their water from the company's mains, 
but 28 per cent still use well water. Little need be 
said about the former except that the Water resembles 
that of the London companies ; but the town wells 
are nearly all polluted by impurities of animal and 
excrementitious origin, and some contain actually 
a larger amount of certain excretal impurities 
and products than our town sewage. This is 
particularly the case as regards total solid im- 
purity, ammonia, and florine. I have had a number 
of small tables printed * which exhibit the differences 
between a water drawn from sources like Loch 
Katrine, far removed from the habitations of men, 
and one drawn from a well sunk in the filth-sodden 
soil of a populous town. The only conclusion to be 
arrived at by the comparison, to my mind, is that we 
should draw our drinking-water either from distant 
reservoirs or from those great subterranean store- 
houses of purified water which can be reached and 
tapped by deep borings. But, having obtained a 
pure water, unexpected difficulties arise in connec- 
tion with its distribution. I may remind you that 
water-supplies of an intermittent character — and 
even 'constant' water-supplies are occasionally 
intermittent — have been the cause of disastrous 
attacks of disease recently in Sherborne, Cambridge, 
Lewes, and Over Darwen. In the three first cases 
the evil arose, as shown by Drs. Blaxall, Buchanan, 
and Thome respectively, from the supply of water to 
certain water-closets being direct instead of through 
the interventions of a cistern ; the result was that 
during an emptying of the supply-pipe from various 
causes, sewer gases and solid excrementitious matters 
were sucked into the water-mains to be subsequently 
distributed with the returning water. In Darwen the 
main passed throqgh a field which received faecal 
matter, and at this point a crack in themain was clearly 
proved to have admitted, during a temporary reflux 
of water, the sewage which occasioned the serious 
typhoid epidemic. The question is a new one, and 
full of intense interest ; it is worthy of the considera- 
tion of scientific men, and particularly of hydraulic 
engineers, how during repairs and under other cir- 
cumstances where the mains have become empty, 
means can be devised for preventing the entrance of 
poisonous matters from the ground in which they are 
imbedded. The want of special hospital accommo- 
dation is the last cause of disease to which I shall 
refer. In Birmingham we have suffered since 1871 
from an epidemic of small-pox, which without doubt 
owes its great spread and duration to the want of a 
hospital in which to isolate the first cases. This want 
was about to be supplied early last year, but 
owing to the fears of the public and other causes it 
was delayed. The paper on hospitals, announced by 
Dr. Pritchett, will probably, among other things, 
give further assurance that hospitals for infectious 
diseases, instead of being sources of danger to com- 
munities, are perfectly harmless and supremely 
benef ciaL Dr. Hill concluded by saying that more 
sewers were wanted in Birmingham. The Council 
had been stopped in the work by injunctions of the 
Court of Chancery ; but they hoped soon to con- 
struct fifty additional miles of sewers. They also 
needed better kept streets, for in wet weather they 
were in a filthy state, while in dry weather the dust 
entered the dwellings and shops and found its way 
into the lungs of the people. 

♦ The tables referred to showed that the Loch Katrine 
water contained in 100,000 parts 3*96 of solid impurity only, 
whilst some of the wells in Birmingham contained 243*90. 
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Measures Necessary for the Preservation 
OF Health. By Mr. D. Davies. 

Preventive Measures — Removal of Sewage — Water- 
Suppiy — Hospitals for IsolalioH — Medical Officers 
and Inspection — Disinfecting Apparatus — House 
Accommodaliott for the Working Classes^^taiis- 
tics 0/ Bristol— Value of Death-Rates. 
Mr. D. Davies, medical officer of health of the 

city of Bristol, said : 1 have undertaken this task 

without the slightest idea of saying anything new or 

{reviously unknown to those whom I have the 
onour to address, but with a view to lay before this 
important meeting, as briefly as I am able, a!! the 
points of the subject which, after ten years' eitpe- 
riencc as the health officer of Bristol, appear to me 
to be essential to success. 

I. The first indispensable measure is the adop- 
tion of means for the complete and constant removal 
of human sewage and all excretions of the human 
body at as early a period as possible; not that I con- 
sider human fasces and other ejecta, when derived 
from a healthy person, to be in themselves dangerous 
or liable to become so — on this head 1 have much 
evidence to the contrary, but because these are the 
chief repository of the germs of several of the fatal 
zymotics, and too frequently in the present condition 
of our towns form a band of union between different 
communities, by which the diseases of such commu- 
nities are interchanged. 

It is not for me dogmatically to decide between 
the different plans recommended for this purpose ; 
but my own experience, and, as I believe, the records 
of most large towns, point to one means as prc- 
eminendy more successful in a sanitary sense than 
any other, that is the removal of all excrementitious 
matter by water-tight tubes or sewers, either of brick 
and cement or burnt stoneware, such tubes to be well 
flushed with water, and so constructed as to allow of 
no deposit in them with proper flushing. All pneu- 
matic communication between these sewers and the 
interior of houses should be carefully avoided. It is 
not my business to treat of the utilisation of sewage ; 
the adoption, however, of properly constructed 
sewers will offer no obstacle, but will lend material 
aid to the ultimate solution of this as yet unsolved 
problem. In Bristol we have about 150 miles of 
main sewers, about 5° miles of which have been 
constructed since the adoption of the Public Health 
Act, and they discharge by five valvular traps into 
the tidal river. Intercepting sewers of large dimen- 
sions are now in the course of construction at a very 
great outlay of money, which, when finished, will 
discharge the whole of the sew^e at two points 
below the city. I believe it is contemplated by the 
authority to utilise, or at least to purify by precipita- 
tion or otherwise, the sewage at these points when 
the new intercepting sewers are completed. No 

K' ui has as yet been adopted for this purpose, and I 
lieve the sanitary authority of Bristol would be 
glad to learn the best plan for the utilisation of 
sewage. Some would possibly be glad to know what 
is the effect of turning all the sewage of Bristol into 
the tidal river. Well, it is not good for the river. 
The Avon at and below Bristol during low water and 
at drought is not sweet, but my sanitary experience 
of it corresponds with thai of Professor Cairdner, of 
Glasgow, with regard to the Clyde. I have not been 
able to trace any disease to the discharge of sewage 



the Avon, however disagreeable the river imj 
be both in appearance and odour at low water. 

I cannot conceive how I could possibly perfcm 
my present duties as public healtb oHitxr withnt 
such a system of drainage as we lia.ve in Bristol I 
have considered the various other plans proposed, 
but have not found another that wxiuld enable me ta 
put practically in operation my views on the mode 
of propagation of lymotic diseases. 

2. The next important sanitary requisite of 1 
large town is an ample supply of good water— tlal 
is, water derived from a source inaccessible to human 
contamination. My own experience leads me tn 
believe that all water derived from wells situated m 
the midst of or near to human dwellings sooner s 
later become contaminated with human sewage, and 
that water drawn from such a source is the lowl 
constant and the most dangerous means of diffusinj 
the seeds of typhoid fever, the danger in this asK, 
as I think, being contingent on the introduction oC 
the seeds of disease. sA great deal of negativeeri- 
dence may be produced to prove the conttaiy, \M 
well-ascertained facts of a positive character hatt 
convinced me of the truth of my views. Cbcmic^ 
analysis may, and most frequently does, enaUe ns to 
prove sewage contamination, but I have known in- 
stances in which chemical analysis has failed to do 
so in the hands of two of the most able and en»- 
rienced provincial analysts in England, although 1 
felt convinced, and am still convinced, that the wats 
adverted to had been the means <A diffusing tk 
seeds of cholera and typhoid fever, which secdi 
must have proceeded from the intestinal canals of 
patients suffering from these diseases. With regud 
to water, I lay more importance on its being (m 
from human sewage contamination than on aaj 
other point It may contain a very considenUe 
amount of organic matter, and a large proportion of 
organic salts, and yet be perfectly safe and fit (oi 
domestic use. The test tube and the microscope 
cannot as yet show us the seeds of either cbolen m 
typhoid ; these unseen but fatal entities are on^ 
known to us by their effects, but we know that the; 
diffuse themselves and spread chiefly by means tif 
human excrement 

In Bristol the population is now chiefly supp&ed 
with water drawn from different parts of the Mendip 
hills, a distance of about sixteen miles, by a private 
company. The supply is ample and exc^ent m 
character, its hardness being due chiefly to the cn- 
bonate of lime, which deposits on boiling ; it mata 
excellent tea, and it is indispiKably free from al 
human contamination. I have never known anf 
disease traceable to this water. For various leasods 
I consider it ought to be in the hands of the towi 
council ; but, as I have no fault to find either wid 
the water or the company which supplies it, I will 
say no more on this head. The sanitary authority 
of Bristol have recently shut up all the public wdb 
belonging to them except three, owing to the water 
in those wells being found contaminated with sewaga 
There are still houses remaining in which waiff 
drawn from wells on the premises is used. Whea- 
ever typhoid fever appears in these houses, or theit 
supply of water becomes otherwise sus[»ected, the 
case is reported to the surveyor, under whose cluige 
the water is placed by law ; the water is then by his 
order officially analysed, and if found impure tbe 
proper steps are taken by tbe surveyor, under ^ 
direction of the sanitary authority, to have it dti- 
used, and a proper supply substituted. The pfcscnl 
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laws are full and efficient for this purpose. We 
have found no serious difficuliy in ihis matter in 
Bristol 

3. The next important requirement of a large 
town is hospital accommodation for the isolation of 
patients suffering from infectious diseases. To ap- 
point a medical officer of health to any community 
without such accommodation is worse than Pharaoh's 
command to the Hebrews to make bricks without 
straw. 1 will not trouble the audience with the 
hypothetical question whether lymotic diseases can 
arise de novo from decomposing animal or vege- 
table matter. I avow myself a firm believer in the 
specific seed theory, that every case of disease is 
the offspring of another. I finnly believe that the 
liistory of these diseases, that all ascertained facts 
regarding them, as well as my own practical expe- 
rience, point in this direction, and that whencesocver 
these diseases derived their origin in the prehistoric 
period of our own race, they must have had a more 
powerful parent than decomposing organic matter. 
These diseases are the most vi mlent enemies of human 
life and health, therefore by the suppression orextinc- 
tion of these we can produce the greatest effect on the 
bills of mortality. When the variola oviiia and the 
rinderpest threatened the sheep and cattle of Eng- 
land, many were the unscientific and absurd hypo- 
theses put forth regarding their origin and nature ; 
"but this being a matter which affected the lower 
animals, and only indirectly the health of man, an 
enlightened legislation soon brushed away these 
hj-pothetic cobwebs. The pole-axe, isolation, and 
vlisinfectants did the rest, and these plagues of sheep 
and cattle were stayed. One of the efficient factors 
in the arrest of these cattle plagues— the pole-axe — 
is obviously inapplicable in our case, but the principle 
then observed can be fully carried out without it. 
It is humiliating to think that mankind, although 
■waging war against these zymotic diseases for ages, 
have met with but trifling success, whibt they have 
discovered how to 'stamp out' analogous diseases 
■when threatening the sources of their wealth. Surely 
this sad reflection on the science and practice of the 
nineteenth century must be blotted out before long. 
My own views on hospital accommodation, derived 
from experience in my public duties, are these :— 
Every pauf«r suffering from infectious disease ought 
to be removed as early as possible to a hospital pro- 
vided for such patients by the guardians of the poor. 
This is the first step, and should precede all others. 
No pauper should be treated for an infectious dis- 
ease in the midst of a large population. When such 
accommodation has been provided, then the sanitary 
authority ought to provide a hospital for the isolation 
of persons above the class of paupers suffering from 
infectious diseases, and not provided with the means 
of isolation at their own homes. This class would in- 
clude domestic servants, travellers taken ill at hotels 
in the town, respectable artisans, persons of some 
means living inlodgings, and others of a similar class. 
It would be found impracticable to admit paupers, 
therefore a moderate charge should be made for 
.attendance and maintenance in hospital according 
to the means of the patient or his friends. Admis- 
sion into this hospital should by a written order of 
the medical officer, who should be ex-officio visitor 
and superintendent of it This is an important 
point ; without it the utmost confusion would soon 
occur to the wards by the improper mixture of 
classes and diseases. 

Bristol is divided between three hoards of guar- 



dians of the poor, and each of these boards has now 
provided hospital accommodation for infectious dis- 
eases outside the city i and 1 must, in justice to the 
officers of each board, slate that they do their utmost 
to remove cases of infectious disease as soon as re- 
ported to them. 

The sanitary authorities of Bristol have erected a 
hospit.il with twenty beds in it for the isolation of 
small-pox patients who are not paupers. They have 
also a hospital of twenty beds for the isolation of 
fever patients of the same class. Admission into 
these hospitals is by an order from the medical 
officer. These hospitals have been more or less in 
operation for four years, and although we have now ' 
nearly a population of 200,000, they have more than 
sufficed for us. Both hospitals are often empty for 
weeks and months, and at the present time we have 
only one patient in them— a small-pox patient im- 
ported from Birmingham. 1 consider we have 
sufficient hospital accommodation in Bristol The 
reason why these hospitals have sufficed for us is due 
to the early removal of paupers suffering from infec- 
tious disease by the different boards of guardians, 
and the minute and constant system of district in- 
spection and disinfection carried on by the sanitary 
authority. 

4. The next important sanitary requirement of a 
large town that 1 shall mention is the appointment 
of a medical officer, and a staff of inspectors placed 
at his command. Of the qualifications and duties of 
the former 1 shall, for obvious reasons, be silent. 
Every one who has ever held the post must be con- 
scious of the extent to which he falls short of his own 
ideal Of our system of inspection I can say some- 
thing which may be instructive to this important 
gathering. We have a superintendent inspector of 
nuisances, an officer of great tact and experience, on 
whose official information generally proceedings for 
the abatement of nuisances are taken, and under 
whose guidance the assistant-inspectors perform 
their duties on matters not within the province of 
the medical officer of health. With this officer I 
have worked harmoniously for ten years, The city — 
that is, the Parliamentary borough— is divided, for 
sanitary purposes, into five districts ; each district is 
under Uie daily inspection of an assistant or district 
insf)CCtor. Each district inspector is allowed to 
have two labourers at his command to do menial 
work ; to disinfect houses and clothing j to white- 
wash courts and alleys ; to assist in removing 
patients to hospital, if required ; to assist the district 
inspector when they can in discovering nuisances. 
1 expect the district inspector to And out all infectious 
diseases in his locality ; to discover all privies out of 
order, and if the nuisance is of such a character as 
require constructive work, to have it remedied 
e by the men at his command. If requiting 
uctive work, to report it to the superintendent 
inspector, and see that the proper notices are 
served and carried out To superintend the disinfec- 
n of infected clothing and houses, to know and be 
good terms with every medical practitioner, every 
rcUeving officer, every minister of religion, and every 
scripture-reader in his district. Not to interfere 
with police duties, which are distinct from ours. To 
know all the communicating drains in the district, 
the character of every landlord and every occupier, 
and to point out the readiest way to get every one to 
do his duty ; in fact, to believe that his mission in 
life is to assist the medical officer to keep down the 
rate of mortality and prolong human life It is then 
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the duty of each district inspector to be at the offices 
of the sanitary authority every day at twelve o'clock 
to enter on his journal his actions since the last 
report, to meet the medical officer, and report to 
him and the superintendent nuisance inspector all 
he knows of newly-discovered nuisances and diseases, 
to take their instructions on each case and on other 
matters within their respective districts. These 
daily conferences between the medical officer, the 
nuisance inspector, and the district inspector are of 
the greatest importance. They must be, of course, 
strictly private, and the most free expressions of 
opinion must be allowed to each person present. A 
• district inspector who knows his district well ought 
to be an invaluable aid to the medical officer. The 
two officers ought, in fact, to feel identified with 
regard to any honour or disgrace which may befall 
the districts. The sanitary authority of Bristol have 
placed men of this stamp at my command, and if I 
have done anything to the satisfaction of the public 
it has been through the able and faithful assistance 
of these officers. 

5. I will now mention certain appliances, appara- 
tus, and other means which are essential to the 
sanitary management of large towns. A disinfecting 
apparatus for the disinfection of infected articles by 
heat. A supply of the best disinfectants, to be sup- 
plied to the working classes gratuitously, with in- 
structions how to use them. An ambulance for the 
conveyance of persons suffering from infectious 
diseases ; this to be at the order of any qualified 
medical practitioner free of charge. Mortuaries for 
the reception of corpses ; keys of these to be kept 
at the police stations as well as by the sanitary 
authority. The ambulance should externally so 
resemble a private carriage as not to be distinguish- 
able from one in the streets. A closely covered 
hand-cart for the conveyance of infected clothing 
should be kept with the disinfecting apparatus. We 
have all these in Bristol, and find them all to be 
indispensable. 

6. I shall finally mention what may well be con- 
sidered the most important sanitary requirement of 
a large town, viz., sufficient and proper house accom- 
modation for the working classes. In this respect 
Bristol is, as far as I can find out, neither better nor 
worse than its neighbours, and I must confess that 
in my opinion house accommodation for working 
people at a convenient distance from their work is be- 
comingless and less every year in Bristol. The removal 
of whole rows of cottages and courts for street im- 
provement, for railway extension, and for the build- 
ing of warehouses has lessened house accommoda- 
tion in the city. Owing, as I believe, to the 
enforcement of good and proper by-laws and the 
proper requirements of the sanitary authority, the 
class of builders who used to provide houses for the 
working classes have ceased to do so to a consider- 
able extent. Private associations are attempting to 
supply the want, but I have serious doubts of their 
being able to do so to the extent required. I was 
glad to see the old houses, which were unfit for human 
habitation, demolished ; but I regret that but few 
substitutes for them have as yet appeared. It is 
only by supplying the masses of the people with well 
ventilated and dry houses that we can produce any 
tangible effect on the mortality from that insidious 
destroyer of men and women in the prime of life, 
viz., * phthisis,' or tubercle of the lungs. Believing 
as I do that this disease has an infectiousness of its 
own, I consider that over-crowding, by which people 



are made to breathe and swallow each other, is the 
principal means of spreading it 

As house accommodation is to be made a special 
subject, I will say only one word more on this head 
by way of caution. Whatever is resolved on, let the 
Scotch system of 'flats,' with common stairs, be^^ 
ligiously avoided. When 'maculated' (spotted) 
typhus prevailed in Bristol in the year 1 865, I found 
that whenever a case of this disease appeared on the 
ground-floor of a house inhabited by several families 
it soon affected every family in the house. Isolation 
into distinct families in separate houses is a neces- 
sary condition of health for man in a sanitary, moral, 
and national sense. Staircases, privies, lobbies, 
passages in common soon become so many nuisances. 
An error in this respect in the original building of 
the great city of Glasgow has baffled the efforts of 
one of the most intelligent sanitary committees and 
one of the best of medical officers to reduce the rate 
of mortality in that city. What that rate wotdd 
have become without the action of the sanitary boaxd 
no man can calculate. Glasgow stands prominently 
forward as a warning to all advocates of the Scotcb 
system of flats, or houses in common, without proper 
isolation. To sum up my experience in Bristd, 
since my appointment in the year 1S65, I consider 
small-pox, maculated (spotted) typhus, typhcnd 
fever, and Asiatic cholera are under the control of 
measures at the command of sanitary authorities; 
and I therefore consider that an inquest under a 
medical coroner ought to be held over every death 
from any one of these diseases. 

With regard to scarlet fever, measles, and whoop- 
ing cough, I have only to confess my inability to 
cope with them satisfactorily. In 1870 an epidonic 
of scarlet fever stained our name in Bristol. How- 
ever, not discouraged by the past, we are now 
making every effort to prevent this disease assuming 
an epidemic form again. It is possible that we shall 
not succeed, but we do not despair. 

Measles and whooping cough in the cold spring 
months are often exceedingly fatal, chiefly among 
the children of the poor who are badly housed, badly 
fed, and badly nursed. I flatly despair of seeing 
the mortality from these two diseases lessened until 
the condition of the lower order of the population is 
intellectually and morally raised. 

It is difficult to ascertain with accuracy what 
the death-rate of Bristol was previous to the ap- 
plication of the Public Health Act. By an ex- 
haustive inquiry made by a government inspector, 
it appears to have been 28 per 1,000 per annuoL 
Since 1865, when the returns of the Parliamentary 
borough were carefully separated by the Registrar- 
General, the rate of mortality has averaged on a 
series of years from 22*5 to 23*5 per 1,000 per annum. 
It varies considerably in different parts of the city. 
In Clifton, where most of our wealthy citizens reside, 
it averages from 13*5 to 14*5. In this district but 
few deaths from zymotic diseases are registered. 
The rate of mortality attributed by the Registrar- 
General to Clifton, as a watering-place, in his 
valuable quarterly reports, is misleading, because 
he has there coupled it with other populous districts 
differing from it geographically and socially, whidi 
districts are not contiguous to it at any one point, 
and have nothing in common with it except being 
parts of the same poor-law union. In Bedminster 
and St. Philip's, where the greater part of our 
working- classes reside, we have a higher rate of 
mortality than our general average for the city; in 
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these districts we have an enormous birth-rate, often 
rising to 50 per 1000 per annum. 

1 do not for my own part lay so much stress, as 
some do, on the totals of mortality returns as being 
an infallible guide to the sanitary condition of a 
place. I know that we are over-credited by the 
Kegistrar-General with deaths which are not due to 
our own sanitary condition. Many aged persons 
and invalids come to Clifton to reside, and ultimately 
die there. The two large medical and surgical 
charities of the city attract patients with fatal 
diseases and accidents from the surrounding counties 
and parts of South Wales — thus the country dis- 
tricts are made to appear healthier than they really 
are, at the expense of the sanitary reputations of 
large towns. 

I have thus hurriedly sketched our plan of 
operations and our condition in our old city, which, 
from its very antiquity, presented and still presents 
sanitary difficulties peculiar to itself. I am not 
aware that there is anything distinctive or pre- 
eminent about our sknitary method I can say of it, 
as has been said of the British constitution, it is the 
growth of necessity ; it is not founded on a pre- 
conceived scheme, but every step has been revealed 
to us by the force of circumstances. I cannot con- 
clude without attributing whatever of good it may 
contain to the deserving parties, viz., the sanitary 
conimittee, which I have the honour to serve, and 
their surveyor, our borough engineer. That com- 
mittee, although heavy ratepayers themselves, have, 
during a period of ten years, never refused to carry 
out any measure recommended by me for the im- 
provement of the public health on my being able to 
prove to them that my views were correct. Our 
sanitary committee clearly believe that the public 
health is of more importance than the public purse, 
and that to save the latter regard must be had to 
the former. When the bread-winners die of small- 
pox, cholera, and fever, leaving widows and orphans 
behind them, this matter is made clear. 

As to our surveyor, Mr. Frederick Ashmead, 
C.E., who has been deputed by our sanitary authority 
to accompany me here to-day, I can say with truth 
that if his action with the excellent system of sewers 
which he has constructed in Bristol had not preceded 
mine, and that if he had not on all occasions sup- 
ported me on every hand, my appointment would 
have proved of but little benefit to the public. The 
civil engineer, the medical officer of health, and the 
nuisance inspector should always act harmoniously 
under the directions of the sanitary authority. 

The next paper that was read to the meeting was 
the following report on 

The Condition of Leeds. By Dr. George 

GOLDIE. 

Varied Trades carried on in Leeds — Former Supply 
of Water polluted— New Source opened— Sewer- 
ing and Sewer Ventilation — Overcrowding — 
Slaughter-houses — Bake-houses — Bad Foutida- 
tiofts— Deficiencies of the Sanitary Acts, 

I have the honour to have had the Borough of 
Leeds apportioned to me as the field of my labours. 
Leeds borough comprises 21,572 acres, and has a 
population (allowing for increase up to the past year) 
of 281,796; the average of souls per acre would 
be about ly^^ whereas in the township or more 
crowded central parts, the population per acre reaches 



as high as 73*26 ; the annual death-rate is about 26 
per 1,000. 

It is a town of varied trades. It is the centre of 
the great woollen trade, having also large ironworks, 
tanneries, flax, tool, and chemical manufactories, in 
fact, carries on most trades. The atmosphere of 
Leeds is charged with smoke and other noxious 
fumes, as you would readily expect. Buildings also 
soon assume a blackened appearance, and maintain 
it ; the river Aire, which divides the town into two 
parts, is very much polluted by the effluent waters 
from the various works. Our * becks ' or tributary 
streams passing through the town are likewise sorely 
polluted. The suburbs of Leeds are for the most 
part beautiful ; pitched on fine undulating ground of 
a healthy character are beautiful mansions, noble 
monuments of the plodding industry of our Leeds 
merchants. Those outlying districts have become 
more than twice as populous within the last ten years. 

The water-supply for Leeds prior to 1837 was 
from the river Aire, which became so polluted froni 
the sewage of the town and others higher up the 
stream that that source was abandoned. We now 
have a good water-supply, under the guidance of the 
Corporation, and obtained from another valley called 
Wharfedale. Water is partly obtained from the 
river Wharfe, and partly at present from one of its 
tributaries called Washburn ; from the latter source 
it is intended to supply the town wholly. Our supply 
is even at present both ample and good, but with 
this last new source we shall have a much purer 
water and of a less degree of hardness. The river 
Wharfe is not free from organic impurities, having 
ri2 grains per gallon, and 11-38 of mineral impuri- 
ties, as shown by the analysis of 1 863. The water 
is charged for upon the house or other rental. In 
the lower parts of the town, street stand-taps are 
supplied for the use of cottagers. We keep a close 
supervision upon all cottage property especially, that 
there shall be an ample supply of wholesome water 
for the necessities of the inhabitants. By such 
watchfulness we have detected thirty-nine impure 
supplies from wells which have been closed in the 
usual manner, and the town's water generally carried 
forward to the premises, as required. In many cases 
those wells contained all the impurities of our sewers. 

The town of Leeds and most parts of the borough 
are well sewered, the main outlet terminating in the 
sewage works lately erected at a cost of about 65,000/., 
at Knostrop, lying some miles south-east of the town, 
in the course of the river Aire. It is intended from 
those works to send out a pure effluent water. Ex- 
periments are being conducted from time to time for 
the purpose of ascertaining the best method of 
clarifying the sewerage. No definite method has as 
yet been selected. The streets and sewerage com- 
mittee are very zealous for the good of the town. They 
have laid about eighteen miles of new sewers within 
the last six years and paved 416 streets. I am at all 
times anxious to have the streets well paved, 
especially those thoroughfares in our more densely- 
crowded districts, since broken and imperfect pave- 
ment not only admits of filthy and dangerous accu- 
mulations, but is a bad example for dirty people to 
copy, and tends to keep them in their lost condition. 
For such places and districts frequent and regular 
scavenging is what I insist upon, and speedy renova- 
tion of the street paving. 

Our sewers are ventilated at as many points as 
possible, and that through the gullies in the open 
streets. The dip stone of the guUves (j^VasL^^i *a^w "^^ 
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side of the footpaths) has been perforated, thereby 
becoming an untrapped instrument, allowing of at one 
time an upward current, at another time a downward 
one. This has been done on the principle of mul- 
tiple dilution, safe from the dangers of sewer poison- 
ing, and as so many safety-valves to our usual house 
syphons. This is a subject that medical officers of 
health will do well to watch and study carefully its 
results. I am informed that this plan is held in 
high esteem by most engineering authorities ; for my 
part, I should feel glad to hear the opinions of my 
colleagues upon the matter. I am not placing it 
before you with any biassed feeling. 

Our sewers are not flushed by any special ar- 
rangement for the purpose. I am of opinion, that 
you cannot hold large towns in safety without De- 
posits must occur in the lower levels, from which 
deposits arise the dangers requiring trapping. 

In large manufacturing towns, such as Leeds, 
sewer-ventilation through boiler flues would suffi- 
ciently relieve all pressure upon house trappings, and 
at once consume all dangerous sewer products. 
Leeds is only partially sewered, owing to an injunc- 
tion obtained against the Streets and Sewerage De- 
partments, since the only method at their disposal 
at that time, was by emptying all those sewers, about 
to be constructed, into the river Aire. Now that our 
sewer works are about complete, I fear not but we 
shall have all those outlying districts thoroughly 
drained, connected to our present system, and the 
whole of the matters treated by such process as the 
council may decide. 

I would at once pass on to the structural cha- 
racter of Leeds, and I must say that it has made 
great improvement in its architecture, and there is 
still much room for it. I do not know any greater 
difficulty I have to contend with than the dearth of 
habitable houses for the artisan classes. Last year 
I closed 96 cellar-dwellings, whose denizens, for the 
most part, had never for many months beheld the 
unsullied light of heaven, nor breathed uncontami- 
nated air, and whose morals had suffered from the 
usual baneful influences of overcrowding. From the 
total want of accommodation for such people, my 
powers have been stultified for the last twelve 
months ; but I am happy to say that a most popular 
feeling is aroused in the town, whereby building 
schemes are being set on foot 

Coupled with the powers now vested in corpora- 
tions by the * Artisans' Dwelling Act, 1874,' I am 
led to hope for better things. I am of opinion 
that the sanitary authorities or corporations, entitled 
to the privileges of this Act, would do well to avail 
themselves of it at once. It would ameliorate a 
growing want, and tend to reduce the heavy burden 
of local taxations. 

But the Leeds sanitary authorities have not been 
idle. Within the past few years they have con- 
demned 674 houses as unfit for human habitation 
and demolished them, twenty-three courts and yards 
have been opened up and abolished ; most of the 
land now opened out will be used for a fine spacious 
public market, thereby insuring a more complete 
ventilation of those densely populated parts ; io/xx> 
houses have been disinfected; 41,921 dirty houses 
limewashed. To show the want of houses in Leeds, 
I may state that during the last twelve months the 
number of overcrowded houses was 401, or nearly half 
the number reported during the eight years previous. 
\Vc still have in Leeds 478 cellars occupied. 

Before I leave the subject of overcrowding, I 



would state that it is my intention, as soon as 
possible, to test the powers I think we possess ia 
the Public Health Act, 1866, s. 19. sub-sec i, where 
it defines a nuisance to mean or include ' any house 
or part of a house so overcrowded as to be dangenns 
to the health of the inmates.' I mention this, as I 
think it may do away with the difficulty of dealing 
with overcrowded houses not containing ^ more thaa 
one family.' 

Before closing this imperfect paper, I would like 
to cite a few more factors of our high death-rates 
and nuisances which are prejudicial to public healdt 
Under the powers granted by the • Adulteration 
of Food Act, 1872,' we have reduced the sale of im- 
purities in food. With regard to milk I am satisSed 
that from strict vigilance, and material conviatons^ 
we have raised its quality and lessened the liability 
to have it contaminated or diluted with water, whidi 
in itself may be poisonous. With an efficient staff 
of meat inspectors, we have detected and destro)*ed 
much diseased and unwholesome meat, which was 
intended for human food. The possessors have bees 
mulcted in either heavy fines or imprisonment for 
certain periods. In this section of our work we bare 
condemned 220 tons 1 1 cwt of meat^ 7 1 tons of 
fish, and 2 tons 12 cwt. of fruit, all during the past 
nine years. 

The present situation and condition of our 
slaughter-houses, both public and private, are con- 
trary to public health and morality, situated for the 
most part in the central and crowded parts of the 
town, where great numbers of carcases are exposed, 
in an atmosphere charged with impurities ; and 1 do 
look upon it as injurious to the morality of young 
persons, who, from the open and exposed situations 
of those slaughter-houses, are almost daily spectatois 
of the most demoralising scenes and auditors of the 
most debasing language. The cure for both evils 
would be a public abattoir, away from the dangers I 
speak of. 

Then again I look upon the conditions of some 
of our public bakehouses as not safe ; some, yea, very 
many in Leeds, are in cellars, quite away from good 
light and ventilation. If I had power I should con- 
demn all such underground places where the food d 
man is to be treated. The Bakehouse Act of 1863 
grants me no such power. 

There are many other agents which combine to 
keep up the high death-rate. Let me mention one 
more which I have found from experience. It b 
this : In large towns generally, I fear, it is in mine, 
vacant land becomes the receptacle of rubbish, and 
sometimes worse material ; in time cottage property 
is built upon this adventitious soil. No main sewer 
has ever been laid here. The offices to those houses 
are large, sunk into the ground, and open to rainfall ; 
in short, the old ashpit system. I have observed 
and noted it oft-times that scarlet and typhoid fc^-cr 
soon break out in such places, and it is in those 
advantageous quarters where they wage their fiercest 
and most protracted attacks. The remedy is simple: 
let the corporate authorities first prevent deposits 
upon the virgin soils ; next map out the lands on 
most judicious plans, at once drain the same com- 
pletely, and connect to the main sewer, charging the 
owners accordingly who build thereon. Another 
injunction I would have, ;>., that no house-diain 
joined to the main should be covered over until such 
house-drain and connection be examined and passed 
by an inspector authorised by the sanitary auttoity. 

When disease of an epidemic dmracter has 
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invaded my territories, along with the usual methods 
considered best for stamping it out, or for preventing 
its spread, I have established a plan, which has 
served me well, of publishing reports through the 
local press; those reports, couched in plain and 
popular terms, show forth the best means to be 
adopted for the prevention of its spread. When 
those means of admonition have failed to check the 
negligent spread, as, for example, the reckless 
exposing of infected persons or clothing, I have gene- 
rally found that by using the powers granted to us 
under the * Public Health Act, 1866, ss. 38 and 39,* 
a salutary warning has resulted in some good. 

From a feeling that I should not occupy more of 
your valuable time, which I know I shall leave to 
much more able pens to utilise, I must pass over 
many matters of vital importance to medical officers 
of health ; such for example, are some causes at 
work producing the great mortality among children 
under five years of age. 

Next I would notify some of the deficiencies of 
the Sanitary Acts, e,g. 

We cannot close a common lodging-house, once 
postered, without having had three convictions 
against the same. Then, there is the difficulty of 
obtaining an order of the justices to abate any 
nuisance, unless the medical officer of health can 

?rove it injurious to health, as ruled by the Court of 
[ueen's Bench, 1874, where the word ' or ' has been 
construed to mean ' and injurious,' etc. ; this has 
proved a powerful obstacle. 

I would finally mention one other difficulty. Our 
inspectors are often baffled when endeavouring to 
purchase articles of food or drink for the purpose of 
analysis. Vendors knowing the inspectors, and of 
their intention to purchase, refuse to selL We cannot 
compel the sale I believe. Such is but a very imper- 
fect and brief summary of the sanitary condition of 
Leeds, also of the difficulties to be surmounted. 

I know I have the sympathies of all my colleagues, 
when I grieve over my present inability to battle 
more successfully with the many conditions antago- 
nistic to the reduction of our death-rates from pre* 
ventable disease. 

Condition of Liverpool. By Dr. Trench. 

Sanitary History of Liverpool — Powers of the Town 
Council under the Local Act — Its Usefulness y and 
the Impediments to it — Desiderata* 

The paper prepared by Dr. Trench on this sub- 
ject was read by Mr. Deacon, borough engineer of 
Liverpool. 

When security for hearth and home could alone 
be found in a walled city, or beneath the protecting 
shelter of a castle, it became a necessity of the 
social existence of the people to congr^ate on re- 
stricted spaces of land, and thus we find that the 
sanitary evil of overcrowding with houses the super- 
ficial area dates in some places from distant and 
even mediaeval times. 

It is different with Liverpool and other Lanca- 
shire towns ; there the evil had its origin and sys- 
tematic practice so late as the latter half of the 
eighteenth and first fifty years of this nineteenth 
century, and was occasioned by the sudden influx of 
population which followed the manufacturing pros- 
perity due to the introduction and use of American 
cotton, and the impetus given to trade by the dis- 
coveries of Hargreaves, Crompton, and Arkwright 

The census returns show that the population of 



the North Western district of England, including 
Lancashire and Cheshire, increased fourfold during 
the last seventy years, and that the rate of increase 
of the population of Liverpool has been still higher. 
That town contained at the accession of George 
III. in 1760, about 30,000 inhabitants, who were 
found at the first census in 1801 to have increased to 
77,653. If to this number be added the then pro- 
bable amount of the population of those districts 
and parts of districts which were subsequently in-^ 
eluded within the boundary of the present Parlia- 
mentary borough, we find that the increase of the 
population of Liverpool has been sixfold between 
the years 1801 and 1871, or has increased from about 
81,600 to 493*346. 

The housing of the workmen and labouring 
classes of this suddenly increasing population was 
neither regulated by building laws nor cared for by 
municipal responsibility, but was left to the private 
and uncontrolled enterprise of small capitalists 
influenced solely by personal considerations of 
gain and without any care for the health of the 
people or the future benefit of the community. 
Of the many inconveniences which sprung 
from such ill-directed enterprise, the most important 
were the erection of courts and the construction of 
cellar dwellings ; both of which have ever since been 
the opprobria of Liverpool and the chief physical 
causes of the great sickness and mortality of the 
town. I have not time to describe at length the 
nature of Liverpool courts. It will be sufficient to 
quote from a report of the late Mr. Newlands in 1863, 
where he states that * there are 3,173 courts con- 
taining 18,610 houses ; that the average number of 
houses in a court is 5*86, and the average number of 
inhabitants to a house is a fraction more than six ; ' 
and then he adds, * It will be foimd that upwards of 
a fifth part of the population of Liverpool is con- 
demned to live in these morally and physically un- 
wholesome dwellings.* 

It was in 1864 that the council applied for and 
obtained legislative powers to improve, at the pub- 
lic expense, the condition of these courts. The 
principle and machinery of the provisions of the 
Act are as follows. The initiative is taken by the 
medical officer of health, who, moved thereto by his 
own observations, or by complaints of residents in 
the neighbourhood to which he is bound to pay 
attention, reports on premises in or adjoining courts, 
which by reason of their condition or situation re- 
quire improvement. That report is laid before the 
town council and the grand jury of the borough 
quarter sessions. The town clerk serves every owner 
of premises affected by the report with notices, stating 
the nature of the alterations required by the medical 
officer, and the time when the grand jury will inquire 
into the matter. The grand jury by deputation from 
their body, inspect the premises, receive any evidence 
tendered, and then report as they think desirable . A 
presentment is framed by the grand jury on the 
report of Uie deputation of their body. The borough 
engineer now prepares plans and specifications of the 
works required to carry out the presentment Notices 
are again served on the owners of premises telling 
them when and where they may inspect these 
plans and specifications. If any owner objects to 
the works, he may go before the justices and dis- 
cuss the propriety thereof, and the justices may 
make such orders as they think fit The corporation 
and owner of the premises are, if they can, to come 
to some mutual agreement as to the amount q€ 
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compensation to be paid to the owners for the altera- 
tion or demolition of the premises. If they cannot 
agree, two valuers are to be appointed, and if their 
valuation be not accepted then the decision is to be 
left to a jury under the Land Clauses Act. On tender 
of the amount of compensation the corporation may 
execute the work. 

Under this Act five presentments have been 
made by the grand jury requiring the demolition of 
C42, and the alteration or partial demolition of 1 1 5 
nouses, and the erection of trough water-closets in 
lieu of privies for the courts interfered with by the 
presentments. The whole of this has been effected 
at a cost of 87,663/., including parliamentary and 
legal expenses. In addition to the action taken by 
the grand jury under the Act of 1864, the council 
have required that all the privies in courts not 
affected by presentment should be removed and con- 
verted into trough water-closets at the cost of the 
owners. 

As the reports made by the medical officer of 
health for the grand jury were framed on the expe- 
rience gained during the t>'phus epidemics of the 
years 1863, 1864, and 1865 it will be well to illustrate 
the effects of the structural alterations and .improve- 
ments by comparing together the fever maps of 1865 
and 1868, where the deaths from typhus are marked 
by red spots. 

I choose the year 1868 because though the three 
first and largest presentments date somewhat ante- 
cedent to 1867, the greatest amount of the demoli- 
tion and alteration took place in that year, and 
because the death-rate from typhus in 1868 was 
greater than it has been in any subsequent year. I 
have also brought with the maps two plans illustrat- 
ing the kind of alterations recommended by the 
grand jury in two districts which were chief foci of 
disease. 

It will be seen that the alterations required in 
one case were tolerably extensive, and in the other 
comparatively small, and that both served to break 
up what were the principal seats of typhus in 1865 
and of cholera in 1866. 

I am aware that two apparently valid objections 
may be made against the policy and principle of the 
Local Act which I have thus briefly described. It 
may be said, firstly, that it is contrary to justice and 
to the doctrines of true political economy to improve 
private property at the public expense ; and, secondly, 
that no portion of the ratepayers' money should be 
expended without the direct permission and control 
of their representatives. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the 

structural alterations required by the presentments 

are in the form rather of the provisions of a Town's 

Improvement than of a Nuisance Removal Act. 

The houses or premises ordered to be demolished 

are not themselves necessarily injurious to health 

and unfit for human habitation by reason of their 

state or condition. On the contrary, they may be well 

built, airy, and habitable, and with a street frontage ; 

yet dieir demolition is required, because by reason 

of position or situation they block up the entrance 

of courts, and impede the circulation of air to blocks 

of buildings. No indictment would lie against them 

either under the Nuisance Removal Act or under 

Ae Artisans' and Labourers' Dwellings Act, 1868, 

and yet it is easy to conceive that without their 

removal no efficient remedy could be applied to a 

fever-stricken district 

The objection that the expenditure is ordered by 



grand jury of quarter sessions, and not by tbe 
council, was recognised by the promoters of the 
Act, but the delegation of such power to a disin- 
terested body of intelligent men, was made advisedly 
and with the approval of Lord Redesdale. 

The motive for the delegation to others than 
themselves was very honourable ; it was for the 
purpose of guarding against the possible supposition 
that any of the required demoUtions or alterations, 
were suggested by the council for town improvements 
other than those contemplated by the Act. 

In 1868 a public Act entitl^ the Artisans' and 
Labourers* Dwellings Act was filmed, very much on 
the general lines of the Liverpool Local Act, but 
with marked difference as to the extent of structural 
requirements and the incidence of their cost. The 
medical officer and engineer are merely required to 
report on the condition or state of premises dan- 
gerous to health, so as to be unfit for human habita- 
tion, and the local authority have only power tt> 
require at the owner's expense the alteration or 
demolition of premises so reported on by their 
officers. This narrows the worlang of the demolition 
clauses of the Public Act to a mere extension of the 
provisions of the Nuisance Removal Act, or in other 
words it enables the local authority to have the ob- 
noxious premises altered or demolished instead of 
closed by an order of the justices. The Public Act 
may no doubt be found to work well in some places ;. 
in Liverpool we always have acted, and still con- 
tinue to act on the clauses of the Nuisance Re- 
moval Act, by asking for the closure of houses which 
by reason ot condition, state, or dilapidation and 
neglect, are unfit for human habitation. Our ex- 
perience in such wretched places is pretty large, bat 
we find that closing them leads to their speedy im- 
provement. 

The real impediment, however, to the beneficial 
working of the Liverpool Act, and indeed of aU 
similar efforts to open out crowded districts, and 
improve by structural changes the present condition 
of the houses of the labourer class in large towns 
will be found in the imperfect provisions of the Local 
Government Act, 1858. Section 34 of that Act 
empowers local boards to make by-laws with respect 
to the sufficiency of space around buildings ; but it 
has been held that such by-laws cannot apply to 
additions to, or extensions of buildings erected bdfoie 
the passing of the Act, or before its adoption by a 
local board or council of a borough. 

The consequence is, that not only are owners 
permitted to absorb by way of additions the veiy 
small area which has been left around houses built 
before 1858, or in Liverpool before 1864, but they 
are induced to do so by the enhanced value given to 
land by the requirements of the by-law. Localities 
which were once tolerably open, as being the resi- 
dences of the gentry, sire now likely to become 
overcrowded by reason of such additions. It is 
sufficient to escape the by-law if the addition has 
any, the slightest communication with the existing 
house, although it be clearly the intention thereby to 
acconmiodate several families, or in the form of a 
largely subdivided tenement to create an evil as 
gfreat, if not greater, than that produced by courts. 

Again, section 34 of the Act gives, as is perhaps 
to a certain degree unavoidably necessary, great 
latitude to local authorities, llie consequence is 
that many, indeed, almost all the borou^s, have 
chosen to frame their by-laws scddyfor inhabited 
houses. Other premises are permitted to be erected 
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anywhere or anyhow as regards situation, provided 
only they do not trespass on the space required by 
the law for newly-erected houses. It is thus that, 
even in new districts of the town, buildings having 
no separate area belonging to them maybe so placed 
as to injure the healthiness of blocks of houses, 
while in old districts owners are permitted to place 
stables, shippons, sheds and workshops on every 
open space in existing yards. Hence it is evident 
that a law like that of the Liverpool Act, which 
secures by the demolition of houses the improve- 
inent of courts in one district, may really, like sec- 
tion 34 of the 1858 Act, encourage owners to over- 
crowd area in adjoining districts. 

What is wanted, l^fore local authorities spend 
money and attempt to improve the sanitary condition 
of the houses of the labourer class, is : 

1. That by-laws for space apply to additions of 
houses built before 1858. 

2. That it be compulsory on local authorities to 
frame by-laws for space around all newly-erect«i 
buildings, without reference to whether such build- 
ings are to be used for habitation or not. 

Of course a discretion must be left to the local 
authority to relax in special instances, if necessary, 
the stringency of these by-laws, so as not to interfere 
with trade, or not to prevent the transition of a 
residential to a trading or manufacturing district. 
In all cases the medical officer of health and the 
engineer should be required to report on the effect 
on health of all relaxations of by-laws before being 
sanctioned by the council. 

On the Removal of Accumulated Matters 

Liable to Putrefaction. 

By Dr. Leigh, of Manchester. 

The Dry Closet System adoptedr— Objects aimed at 
— Rochdale PlaUj its Benefits — Preparation of 
Matter Collectedyand its Utilisation — Manchester 
Water- Supply — Pollution of Rivers and Abate- 
fnent — Average Death-Rate — Day Nurseries and 
Back-tO'Back Houses prohibited — Children's 
Hospitals, 

The speedy removal of accumulated matters liable 
to putrefactive decomposition early engaged the at- 
tention of the health conmiittee, these matters being 
found in about 40,000 cesspools connected with 
privies and closets. The conmiittee had been led 
to the adoption of the dry system. In the construc- 
tion of the dry closets the objects aimed at were — 
The frequent removal of the excreta, so that time 
should not be allowed for putrefactive fermentation 
to take place ; small closets to necessitate frequent 
removal; the partial deodorisation of the excreta; 
the exclusion from the excreta receptacles of all such 
matters as should diminish/ to a serious extent, the 
manurial value of the excreta ; the conveyance of 
any emanations from the closets to such an altitude 
by flues as should bring them into the general 
currents of the atmosphere ; the exclusion of aS ex- 
creta, solid and liquid, from the sewers; the col- 
lection of all household rubbish in a receptacle 
separate from that used for collection. The system 
in use in Rochdale was adopted. About 13,000 
of these closets had been constructed in Man- 
chester, replacing to this extent a number of reek- 
ing cesspoob. The larger number were emptied twice 
a week, clean and dry ones being put in their places, 
and some were removed almost daily, and a few at 



intervals of once a week. On removal, they were 
covered with tightly-fitting lids, and were conveyed 
away in closely-covered vans. The almost entire 
absence of odour from these closets was one of 
their most striking characteristics. The readiness 
with which disinfectants could be supplied was 
also an advantage, whilst the ease and frequency 
of removal, in a time of epidemics, were great 
recommendations. The infectious dejections were 
not allowed to remain long, and the poisons were not 
carried to other houses or closets, as must be the case 
in the water system. The drains of the courts and 
passages of the city were ventilated. An examination 
of a large number of the drains and sewers three 
years ago showed that the interior of them was 
nearly blocked up with a black and foetid composi- 
tion of fine ashes, coal and cinders, and excreta. As 
the altered privies were entirely disconnected with 
the drains, such an accumulation could not now take 
place, and the drains and sewers were getting cleared. 
So far as they had gone, they had accomplished 
the following objects — the abolition of a nuisance 
from the privy itself ; the diminution of the chance of 
extending infection; the provision of a closet in which 
cleanliness and decency might be preserved ; the re- 
moval of the risks of typhoid from putrefying excreta; 
ventilation and clearing out of the solid contents of 
the drains and sewers. Manchester, however, was 
emphatically a privy or midden town, for although 
there was a moderate number of water-closets, yet 
these constituted but about a sixth. The sewage 
of the densely-populated districts would pro- 
bably be so diluted by the enormous volume of 
water with which it would be intermixed under the 
condition of things which they vfould bring about, 
that the simplest filtration or precipitation, should 
either be required, would be sufficient to purify it 
for its passage into rivers. The preparation. of the 
matter from the dry closets for manure was ex- 
plained. The contents of the ruTjbish Boxes were 
sorted and sold, nothing was thrown away. The 
city had been divided into nineteen districts, and for 
each a nuisance inspector had been appointed. In 
1872-3, 114,468 complaints of nuisances injurious to 
health were made. The inspectors Jiad also to report 
immediately the existence of any infectious disease. 
The rivers Irk, Medlock, and Irwell received the 
sewage of the city at present, and were in a very 
black and somewhat odorous condition. By the re- 
construction of closets the fouling of the rivers might 
not be of a very injurious character in a few years. 
Manchester had a good supply of pure water, and the 
streets were well paved and sewered. He then went 
on to speak of the slaughter-houses, burial grounds, 
and lodging-houses in the city ; in the dwellings of 
the people, in their habits, and in the exigencies of 
their occupations were to be found some of the 
heaviest causes of mortality. The average death- 
rate of 1869-70-71 was 29-3, and that of 1872-73-74 
was 27-8. The efforts o/^the health committee were 
also directed to the improvement of the dwellings of 
the people by the ventilation of the houses existing, 
and by securing the erection of a better class of 
houses in the future. The erection of back-to-back 
houses was prohibited ; but many houses quite unfit 
for habitation were still being erected. The employ- 
ment of married women in factories almost neces- 
sitated the establishment of day nurseries, and 
also of small children's hospitals for the infectious 
diseases of childhood, which had become necessities 
of their manufacturing civilisation. 
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CosiPARATivE Mortality of Birmingham. 
By Balthazar Foster M.D., F.R.C.P., etc. 
Excessive Rales of Mortality from PreveiUabU 
Diseases—ThirUeii attd a-kalf Acres of Middens 
— 140,000 People Drinking Polluted Water— 
Mortality of Birmingham nearly Double that of 
the other Great Towns, 

As ihe time at my disposal is short, I have drawn 
up in a tabular form the statistics on which my 
remarlcs are based. The table gives the rate of 
mortality from all .causes, and certain special causes, 
for twenty years (1851 to 1870), in Birmingham, and 
six other lai^e towns, as compared with the rate of 
mortality in the country generally (England and 
Wales) and in twelve healthy rural districts. The 



registration districts, I should observe, do not corre- 
spond with Ihe municipal boroughs in the casea d 
the six provincial towns. In each instance, the 
registration district is limited to the worst paitoftbe 
town, but contains, as shown in the table, a sufii> 
ciently large proportion of the population to tender 
the comparison a l^vr one, except in the case of 
Bristol. The registration district of Bristol includn 
not more than one-third of the city, and that the 
most unhealthy part ; the death-rate, consequently, 
appears much higher than that of the whole city, la 
the case of London, on the other hand, the aiea cf 
the registration district is so wide that the death-n;e 
is lowered by including the suburban districts with 
the less healthy portions of the city in a common 
average. 

I have selected the registration districts for con- 
parison rather than the boroughs, because my object 
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is to refer to certain special causes of death rather 
than to the general death-rate. These special causes 
it is impossible to obtain from the municipal boroughs 
for the period over which my figures extend. In 
order, however, to place the subject fully before 
you, ;I add the following tabic of the popu- 
lation and death-rates in boroughs, and their respec- 
tive registration districts. 
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district, from all causes, places our town higher in 
the health scale than Liverpool, Manchester, Leed), 
and Sheffield {1 omit Bnstol for reasons above 
stated), while our death-rate is greater than that <i 
London, and exceeds that of the whole country by 
about 4 per i,coa The towns lower in the healffi 
scale exceed that of the whole country as follows fx 
the twenty years. 

SheliiBlci .... 6"s per 1,000 

Manchester . (neariy) to-o ,',' 
Liverpool . , 137 „ 

The reduction of this excess is the work before the 
sanitary authorities of these districts. Passing on 
now to the next column, which shows the fever Anib- 
rate, Birmingham stands exceedingly well, beii^ 
with London, for the twenty years' average, the 
healthiest of the six great towns, and for ^le last 
decade having a lower fever death-tate than the 
average of the whole country. Liverpool, which is 
by far the worst of the great towns in its fever deitk- 
rate, has a papulation which suffers from true typing 
a form of fever exceedingly rare in BirmiDgnaia 
After this column, however, the supoiwity of 
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Birmingham ceases, and we come to the two great 
blots in its sanitary records. The diarrhoea 
and cholera death-rate in the next column 
shows that the Birmingham diarrhoea death-rate is 
twice as bad as the average of the whole country, 
much worse than that of London and Bristol, about 
equal to that of Sheffield and Leeds, and is only 
exceeded by the death-rate in Manchester and 
Liverpool. If we take, however, the proportion 
between deaths from this class of diseases and the 
deaths from all causes during the twenty years, as 
stated in column 9, Birmingham stands so badly in 
this black list that it is only just surpassed by Liver- 
pool — the most unhealthy of our great towns. More- 
over, when we bear in mind that, during these twenty 
years, Liverpool has suffered from several cholera 
epidemics, while Birmingham has enjoyed a wonder- 
ful immunity from this terrible pest, we cannot, I am 
afraid, truly say that Birmingham is much healthier 
than even Liverpool in respect to the mortality from 
diarrhoea. It is true, the town has improved a little 
during the last ten years, but not sufficiently to 
justify any complacent indifference to the deplorably 
nigh deaA-rate from this cause. The next column 
refers to diphtheria. Here, again, the results are 
startling. Birmingham is the worst great town in 
England as regards diphtheria, and this unenviable 
character has been acquired during the last ten 
years, the death-rate from this disease having gone 
up from 'orj to .34 per 1,000 in the ten years ; or, to 
state it more plainly, 750 deaths have occurred from 
diphtheria during the latter decade against 147 in the 
former. A difference in registration, due to a 
more frequent recognition of the disease, will not 
account for this, as such a cause would have operated 
equally in other towns, and, moreover, the throat 
disorders, which are confounded with diphtheria, are 
not (with the exception of scarlatinal sore throat) 
commonly fatal, and would not therefore affect the 
death-rate. . As regards this disease, Birmingham 
stands not only as the worst of the g^eat towns 
without exception, but has a mortality nearly double 
that of most of them. 

Taking a momentary glance at two other columns 
in the table, the total zymotic death-rate and the 
proportion of deaths from zymotic diseases to death 
irom all causes, we see that Birmingham is a little 
better this decade than for that ending in i860. 
Comparing Birmingham with other towns for the 
first ten years of my table (the figures for the other 
towns for 1861 to 1870 not yet having been pub- 
lished by the Registrar-General), Birmingham was 
the worst town of all, except Liveipool and Sheffield, 
as regards the proportion of zymotic deaths to deaths 
from all causes. I specially refer to this, because 
these diseases are what we call — and call properly — 
* preventable diseases,' diseases which depend for 
their propagation on neglect of sanitary laws — 
diseases which admit of being partially, some would 
even say very largely, stamped out. The simple 
statement that the death-rate in Birmingham from 
preventable disease has been for twenty years past 
about 7 per 1,000, or that more than one-fourth of 
the total deaths has been from this cause, hardly 
conveys the magnitude of the evil. Every year there 
are now some 2,000 deaths from this class of preven- 
table disease, and during the twenty years consider- 
ably over 30,000 persons have died in Birmingham 
from a class of disorders largely reducible by strict 
sanitary measures. During ue year which has just 
closed, the death-rate of the borough has gone up to 



the very high rate for Birmingham of 29 per 1,000, 
after having stood for the three preceding years 
1871, 1872, and 1873 at an average of 24-3 per i,coo. 
The increase has been caused by the prevalence of 
certain zymotic diseases, especially small-pox. From 
this cause alone during this one year of 1874, 637 
persons have died, a number greater than the total 
deaths which occurred from small-pox during the ten 
years 1861 to 1870. 

The remainder of the table I will not now enter 
on, but would briefly refer to those two great local 
sanitary defects which I have pointed out — viz., the 
diarrhoea and diphtheria death-rates. Both of these 
classes of disease are eminently preventable. Diph- 
theria, when it was first studied in France, was 
referred to the poisonous effiuvia from decomposing 
sewage. This view has again of late been greatly 
strengthened, and there is a strong opinion in the 
medical profession that diphtheria is especially a 
disease which is very closely connected with defective 
drainage. It often prevails epidemically in rural 
districts where such or kindred, conditions exist, and 
is rather a disease of the country than of the town. 
In Birmingham, however, it has apparently taken 
up permanent quarters, and must, consequently, 
have found some local conditions specially favour- 
able to its development and propagation. To these 
I will refer a little later on. 

In diarrhoea we have a still older enemy, one 
that has always prevailed in the town. The medical 
officer of the privy council, in his report for 1858, 
specially investigated the causes of the prevalence 
of diarrhoea in Birmingham and other towns, and he 
summed up his report with these words : * The ex- 
cess of mortality has in all the places been coinci- 
dent with one or other of two definite local circum- 
stances — (cC) the tainting of the atmosphere with the 
products of organic decomposition, especially of 
human excrement, or {b) the habitual drinking of im- 
pure water.' Sewage-polluted earth, tainted air, and 
impure water are the great factors of diarrhoeal disease, 
and there is reason to believe that diphtheria depends 
on somewhat similar unsanitary conditions. The 
question now naturally arises — are their special 
conditions in Birmingham favourable to the develop- 
ment of these diseases, and, if so, what are they ? 
We have not far to go for an answer. In this town 
in 1 870, the end of the period covered by my figures, 
there were 70,000 houses connected with privies and 
middens in the town. These houses contained a 
population of 325,000. In the words of the report of 
the sewage committee : * The middens cover an area 
of 1 3i acres, and practically all of them, containing 
faecal matter and sohd and liquid refuse, are open 
to the air. Some of them are situated beneath 
houses or workshops, and large numbers are built 
against the walls of houses, which are thus permeated 
with the filthy liquid soaking through the walls. The 
consequence is that the sewers are constantly fouled 
by the drainage from the middens, and that the 
surface wells generally become the receptacles of 
sewage matter, with which the earth surrounding the 
middens is absolutely saturated.' 

Out of our own mouths are we judged. The water 
of these surface wells, polluted with sewage, as our 
medical officer of health has frequently shown, is at 
present used by at least one-third of our population. 
Some 140,000 people in this town drink this death- 
giving fluid, and especially the children under five 
years of age, on whom the mortality from diarrhoea 
and diphtheria falls most heavily. Th^tewNft5L\RS»^<5st 
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this state of things are obvious ; they are two — (i) 
the abolition of the midden system, and the subslitu- 
tion of a system of weekly removal of refuse of all 
kinds from every house. This is the system which 
ias been for years in operation in some of our 
healthiest towns. I am glad lo say the corporation 
are vigorously endeavouring to carry it out here. 
The next remedy (2) is the abolition of all surface 
weils, and the substitution of a constant supply of 
the purest water we can get. If, by any means, a 
constant stream of pure water is poured into our 
courts and yards, in place of the tainted well-water 
which is now used, our health conditions in Birming- 
ham will be greatly improved, and our mortality from 
preventable diseases largely diminished. This work, 
■which you, sir, have proposed during your tenure of 
office, IS our most urgent sanitary reform, and will, 
when accomplished, give a special honour to yout 
mayoralty. 

The Disinfection of Bedding. By Mr, Wilson. 
Disin/fclion 0/ Bedding — Modus Operandi. 

Mr. Wii^son, of Birmingham, had prepared a 
paper on tliis subject, but owing to the exigencies 
of time, it could not be read to the Conference. 
The paper suted that it had been evident that 
a thorough disinfection of all articles of bedding 
and clothing used during the progress of infectious dis- 
eases could not be efficiently performed in adwelling- 
housc, An estabhshment had existed in this borough 
for that purpose, for many years past, and there was 
no doubMhat during the epidemics of scarlatina and 
small-pox, much good had been done and much evil 
averted in cases where the establishment had been 
called into requisition. That it had the approval of 
the medical profession and the confidence of the 
public was proved by the fact that in the year 1873, 
about twelve tons of bedding, etc., were disinfected, 
purified, and returned to their owners, while in 1S74 
about fifteen tons were subjected to the process. 
Proceeding to describe the modus operandi, the 
writer said that the articles infected were removed 
in a covered van, in which sulphur was burnt. They 
were then placed in a room and again subjected to 
the sulphuric acid fumes in a closed stove, where 
they remained several hours. After undergoing 
other processes, the articles were relumed in another 
van kept for the purpose. The writer urged the 
desirability of such establishments being erected in 
all lai^e towns, and e-xpressed an opinion that under 
proper management and with due precaution, they 
might be carried on without danger to anyone. 

This completed the papers which were read at 
the morning sitting. 

Discussion, 
The hfayor of Carlisle on Lod^iiig-Houses— 
The Mayor of Portsmouth on a Town of Bad 
Mortality— The Mayor of Dudley on Mor- 
tality of the Black Country— Dr. Humphrey 
Sandwilh oh the Dangers of the Water-Closet 
System — Alderman Tatham on Tanperaitce as a 
Sanitary Agent— Mr. Chatlinor on Sanitary 
Progress in Leek^Dr. Hinde, Dr. Fergus, and 
Dr. Ytld on the means of Sanitation. 
The Mayor of Carlisle said that a great many 
representatives present from different parts of Eng- 
land would be anxious to know from Mr. Goldie if 



Id inform them how he proposed to deal with 
on lodging-houses, and what steps had been 
taken in reference to the owner of 674 houses whidi 
had been condemned as unfit for habitation [tbe 
worthy mayor was very imperfectly heard). This 
was a question of importance, as well as a source rf 
great danger in the town which I rcpresenL I aod 
many others present would be glad to hear some 
means proposed for dealing with the evil of these 
houses, and during the reading of the different 
papers an important improvement had been sug- 
gested with regard to the closets, and also as to lite 
supply of water. 

The Mavor of Portsmouth was quite sure it 
wouldbeamatter of interest to the Conference, repre- 
senting, as he did, one of the eighteen large touni, 
the records of which would show that they had onan 
average the lowest death-rate of any, if he staled 
some of the causes of that low death-rate. Tbtir 
population of 123,000 was divided by four towns- 
Portsmouth, 8poo population, standing on an acreage 
ofi20 acres; Portsea, population is/xx), 200 acres; 
Landporl, 50,000 population, 600 acres ; South^ea, 
50,000 population, 600 acres. The low dcath-raa 
might be explained from the fact that intercepting 
these four towns were about 160 acres of old forufi- 
cations, about 100 acres of which was known as 
Southsca Common. Though their population had 
increased from 97,000 to what it stood at at presftU, 
they were able to trace, since the introduction of tlie 
Public Health Act, a great decrease in their mor- 
tality. He attributed this not only to their lying on 
a bed of gravel and to having a bountiful suppplyof 
good water, but to the vigilant superintendence of 
their borough authorities, the rigid enforcement of 
the by-laws with regard to open spaces, which the* 
demanded, on the erection of every new house, should 
be carried out in accordance with a by-law wbidi 
stated that every house or building to be erected « 
used as a dwelling-house, factory, school, place (rf 
public assembly for worship, or otherwise, or for the 
purpose of employing persons therein, should have, 
on the site thereof, an open space or open spaces to 
the extent of at least 150 square feet from every 
erection thereon, above the level of the ground; and 
the distance across such open space should be ten 
feet at least for buildings of one storey, fifteen feet for 
two slorcys, twenty feet for three storeys, and of 
more than three storeys, twenty-five feet. He con- 
gratulated the mayor upon gathering rcprescntatires 
from ail parts of the kingdom. He had no doubt 
that the magnificent work in which he was engaged 
would tend to ameliorate the sufferings and lessen 
the distress of our large towns, and promote the social 
benefit of our fellow-ci " " ' 



Mr. Stokes, the Mayor of DuDLEY,said: Tie 
invitation which you, Mr. Mayor, gave in your opening 
address, that gendemen present should deal in 

EracticaJ suggestions rather than to air ilieories,niaY 
E considered an encouragement to one like myieU' 
to gather all the knowledge one possesses of the dis- 
trict in which he is placed, and to draw conclusions 
from that limited knowledge. It is my lot to repre- 
sent a borough which has lately received a i-isilfrom 
a Local Government Board Commissioner, and 1 
need hardly say that it is a matter of public notorietj 
and knowledge that a very unfavourable account has 
been given of the district I represent. Upon assum- 
ing the position which I occupy in the borough, I 
felt it my duty to inquire into the actu.1l saniiaiT 
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condition of the borough, and I am now engaged in 
that work. I have found, what no doubt will be found 
in every manufacturing town in the black country, 
certainly a very unsatisfactory state of things ; but 
if the Commissioner visits the other manufacturing 
towns of the district, exactly the same state of things 
will be found to exist as in our own town. This has 
forced upon me the consideration of what was to be 
done. I found, in dealing with this question, that it 
■was my duty, first of aU, to ascertain the theories 
and remedies propounded and originated by all the 
leaders and principal medical men on this question. 
Having acquainted myself with these, I think that 
there is scarcely a suggestion that can be 
made beyond those important ones we have 
already been made familiar with. The subject 
has engaged the earnest attention of the most 
able men of the day, under the direction of the 
Government, and there are a great many remedies 
presented for consideration. Turning to the powers 
that we have to deal with these questions, I think 
the legislature has already given to the local autho- 
rity, and the local governing bodies of this kingdom, 
every power that possibly could be given in order to 
remove this unsatisfactory condition of things in rela- 
tion to sanitary matters. That being so, what have 
we to do ? This is coming to the really practical 
point. If we have placed before us the mortality of 
the towns, if we have power given to us by Acts of 
Parliament, then it is clearly the duty of every 
governing body in this country simply to see that 
these Acts of Parliament are thoroughly carried out. 
I was pleased to find, Mr. Mayor, that under your 
direction a synopsis of the Acts of Parliament has 
been prepared, printed, and circulated, and I do not 
hesitate to say that one of the most useful things 
done at this Conference, and which will operate in 
furthering the objects in view, is being in that way 
accomplished. In the course of my inquiries in my 
own district, I found that there was a total ignorance 
on the part of those who ought to understand the 
powers entrusted to them, and what they had to deal 
with — a total ignorance of the Acts of Parliament 
passed from time to time. I believe that if the 
governing bodies had acquired a knowledge of those 
powers from time to time they would not have failed 
to put them in operation, and a different state of 
things to the present would have prevailed. I cannot 
leave this subject without making what will be found 
to be a practical suggestion. If you wish to deal 
with the water-supply, the isolation of fever cases, 
drainage, uninhabitable houses, wretched privies and 
ash-pits— in fact, upon any subject that is reported 
upon by the medical officers of the local govern- 
ing bodies, you have power given by some Act or 
another to deal with it (cheers and cries of * No, No '). 
Unfortunately, the local bodies do not know that. 
If they would only apply themselves to a careful 
perusal of this pamphlet which you have caused to 
be printed, and make themselves familiar with the 
duties and powers they have, and then went home 
and saw that their officers carried out the Acts, and 
properly attended to their duties, this Conference will 
have had the practical result which we all desire. 
There is another suggestion. I am about to propose 
in my own borough, in order to secure its thorough 
cleanliness, and that a satisfactory condition of 
things shall continue, that the members of each 
ward, not leaving everything to their officers, shall 
take under their care the sanitary condition of their 
own ward, and inspect it periodically, or at least once 



in every two months. It will have this result : it will 
show the inspector of nuisances, the medical officer 
of health, and the borough surveyor in each place, 
that there will be eyes upon them, that they must 
efficiently discharge their duties. It will also give 
the representatives of the wards an interest in tSeir 
work^ they will give time and attention to it, and 
when the inspection is repeatedly carried out they 
^vill discover the defects in draining, in the dwelling- 
houses of the poor, and then if they do not seek to 
remedy those defects they ought to be held respon- 
sible for their negligence. 

Dr. Humphrey Sandwith,C.B., said: I ought 
to begin by saying that I represent no town, city, or 
community— it is by courtesy that I am permitted to 
say a few words. I live in the suburbs of London. 
I believe we are all proud of our metropolis, of its 
grandeur, wealth, and above all, of its high state of 
civilisation; nevertheless, perhaps we have never 
reflected upon the fact that millions in that metro- 
polis, not accidentally, but systematically, have 
provided for them more or less diluted sewage 
water as their daily drink. This may appear a 
sensational assertion, but I can appeal to a great 
authority — an authority than whom there is perhaps 
none greater in sanitary matters to be found — Dr. 
Franldand. I will quote the result he gives of a 
chemical analysis of the water furnished to the 
metropolis during the month of December. Dr. 
Franldand reports that in consequence of the 
Thames being flooded in the early part of the month, 
the companies drawing their supplies from that river 
experienced the usual difficulties in supplying an 
efficient volume of water. In that of the water of the 
Grand Junction Company living and moving or- 
ganisms were found, and in the Chelsea Water Com- 
pany's water were contained particles of linen and 
woollen fabrics, with fibres of partially digested and 
decomposed meat. Dr. Frankland adds that the 
water thus charged with faecal and other refuse 
matters was unfit for dietetic purposes, and could 
not be used without serious injury to the health. I 
think the last remark entirely unnecessary. I see 
upon our platform one of our legislators, and I beg 
to inform him that the water furnished to the eating- 
room of the House of Commons is thus composed, 
and I hope that this fact will sink into his 
recollection. But I ascribe all this to a boasted 
and comparatively modern invention, and that 
is, the present water-closet. No doubt the old- 
fashioned cesspool was liable to objections, and 
to prove inconvenient, but I maintain it was the 
abuse and not the use of it that was liable to these 
objections. After all, the excrement of the popula- 
tion was isolated; and the very essence of that which is 
liable to produce epidemics being isolated, the latter 
was checked. We have that shown in all the sanitary 
arrangements, such as quarantine. Now, in doing 
away with the cesspools we simply made millions of 
cesspools all connected together, never properly 
cleansed, and last, and worst of all, communicating 
with the interior of dwelling houses. If you have a 
case of typhoid fever a mile off, who knows but you 
may have the mysterious fungoid organisms con- 
veyed into your own house through the water-closet 
It is all very well to boast of traps and of similar 
mechanical arrangements, but remember there is 
such a thing as corrosion of metals, and the smallest 
defect, no larger than the interior of a straw, may 
introduce into your houses vast volumes of ^as. Dt« 
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Carpenter and other authorities, in maintaining the 
good of water-closets, tell us how easily sewage 
farms may be arranged, how the water may go 
through certain processes by the operation of filtra- 
tion beds, and then how the effluent water may result 
clear and pure. But I beg leave to tell those gentle- 
men that these organisms, these marvellous seeds of 
disease, are not discoverable by the microscope or by 
any chemical agency. Moreover, even admitting, as 
one of the previous speakers has done, that healthy 
excrement is not deleterious, we must all agree that 
it is very nasty. The passing of the Act of 1847, 
compelling all London to be drained into sewers, re- 
sulted, with the other towns following this example, 
in a largely increased death-rate, as is shown by the 
Registrar-General. The Registrar-General tells us that 
the death-rate is as follows : — Deaths per million : 
Mean of five years, 1838 to 1842, 298 ; mean of five 
years, 1847 to 1852, 1,569, including the cholera 
epidemic of 1849 ; mean of five years, 1852 to 1856, 
1,249, including the cholera epidemic of 1854; mean 
of five years, 1857 to 1861, 1,192 ; mean of five years, 
from 1862 to 1866, 1,246, including the partial epi- 
demic of cholera of 1866 ; mean of five years, 1867 to 
1 87 1, 1,282. Now, nothing could be more eloquent 
than these figures. The question is, how are we to 
substitute a better state of things ? I say that almost 
any system is better than this elongated cesspool 
communicating with our rivers. The originators of 
the system seem not to have reflected on what was 
to become of the water and the excrement. You 
cannot get rid of the water. It must go somewhere. 
It is self-evident that in all inland towns, therefore, 
it must go into the river. Consequently it must 
necessarily poison the source of supply of all towns 
below. I will not be dpgmatic in recommending 
anything better than this. I say almost anything is 
better — most assuredly the pail system — and in my 
opinion the best of all is that of Captain Liemur. 

Alderman Tatham, of Leeds, said: You have 
had the advantage of hearing a paper read on the sani- 
tary condition of the town I represent, by Dr. Goldie, 
our niedical officer of health, and you will observe that 
in this town the open system of sewage has been 
thought to be the best At first, as at Croydon, 
charcoal baskets were used ; but subsequent experi- 
ence showed us that these charcoal baskets were of 
very little or no use whatever. In wet weather the 
charcoal becomes inoperative, and at times it seriously 
impedes the current of air from the drains. Of course, 
when we first adopted the system, we were told that 
we were going to poison the people ; but we con- 
cluded that it was far better to have a large number 
of small openings than a small number of large 
openings, and they had untrapped about 13,000 
gullies. We could not see any difference between a 
large quantity of gas coming from a few openings, 
and a hundred small openings turning out a small 
quantity, and therefore we decided to untrap our 
gullies. The principle we go upon is this— if there 
be any deleterious gases it is better to be outside the 
house than inside ; and I lay the strongest stress 
upon this — that an open drain cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon; and it is better to have as much 
into the drain as can be got, because a running sewer 
lets off no gas. Then we conclude that if there is 
noxious air in the sewer it would be better to come up 
the sewer, because then it unquestionably shows that 
something is wrong ; and it at once arrests the atten- 
tion. We were told in the Council Chamber at 



Leeds that we were going to poison, the people, 
because we were going to untrap certain gillies, and 
many simple people said, * Why, our gullies are all 
right,' when, poor innocent folks, these very sane 
openings had been untrapped, ^and that the cause of 
things being all right was simply due to this fact In 
thirty-one cases of offensive gullies not one case had 
arisen from sewer gases, but had arisen through the 
gullies being filled with offensive matters. With 
regard to the question of the ventilation of sewcn 
by mill chimneys, the system had been tried in 
Leeds, but the result had not proved satisfaaory ; 
because it was found that the vicious air got in at the 
first illegal opening, and that it only ventilated some 
50 or 100 yards of the sewer. We have had a large 
number of recommendations and suggestions in 
reference to the lowering of the death-rate of our 
town ; but, valuable as the recommendations are, I 
believe if they are carried out that we shall still fail 
in reducing our death-rate as low as we ought to da 
I observe by a paper which has been placed in my 
hands that the death-rate since 1861 — about the 
time when the medical officers of health were ap- 
pointed — the death-rate, with one exception, is 
larger than it was before we had appointed 
these officers — (applause, and some hissing). The 
one exception I allude to is Bristol, where 
the rate of mortality is exactly the same as it 
was before. I do not say what the death-rate might 
have been if there had been no medical officers ; but 
I do say this, and I wish to emphasize the remark, 
that the people can do more for themselves than 
anybody else, local, official, sanitarians^ or otherwise 
can do for them. I believe that they can take care 
of themselves by keeping their houses clean, by 
keeping themselves clean, by opening their windows, 
and thus giving ventilation to their rooms, and by 
making the best use of the sanitary conveniences at 
their disposal But when we see families of children 
who are ill-clad, ill-fed, and ill-housed, we cannot 
wonder that the death-rate is large. We know that 
the utmost squalor and misery prevails in conse- 

Suence of the dissolute habits of parents ; and that 
le money which is spent in drink ought to go to: 
wards clothing and feeding of their family. From 
the knowledge which I gained in the borough in 
which I live, my conviction is that if we could turn 
every drop of intoxicating drink down the sewers^ 
instead of down the throats of the people, it would 
contribute to decrease the rate of mortality more 
than anything else, and I earnestly direct the atten- 
tion of the medical officers to this vital and impor- 
tant point 

Mr.Challinor(Leek): I believe the Acts of Par- 
liament you now possess are sufficient to g^ve almost 
all that you require ; but the grand thing is to obtain 
the co-operation of the people ; and I will explain to 
you how Leek, which twenty years ago was one of 
the worst sanitary towns, has now become one of the 
healthiest towns in England. In 1847 I attended a 
congress of the Social Science Association, hdd 
in this town under the presidency of Lord Brougham, 
when important sanitary questions were discussed. I 
took some part in those questions, and the first thing 
we decided to do was to avoid as far as possible the 
making of mistakes. To do this we en^loyed a 
sanitary authority from London to r^>ort as to the 
requirements of our towtL We then employed Mr- 
Bateman to report as to the question of the water- 
supply, and we adhered to the reports made. By oar 
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own efforts and by the guidance of these authorities 
we marched on from point to point until the death- 
rate began to decrease considerably. In iB6othc 
death-rate was about 30 per ipco ; at the end of the 
decennial period, 1870,1! was reduced to about 2+ 
per i.cxjo; and I am happy to state that last year — 
1S74— our death-rate was only 155 per 1,000, Leek 
being one of the best towns in England. The mode 
in which that has been accomplished is this : — i. 
We impressed on the population the necessity of 
these matters. 2. Attended carefully to our sewerage, 
which we threw on the flat lantls on two sides of the 
town, before it went into the river. 3. We provided 
for the ventilation of the sewers by means of mill 
chimneys and up-and-down spouts. 4. We obtained 
a water-supply that was pure and abundant. We 
have a fever hospital for the isolation of infectious 
cases. The Workhops'and Factory Acts' regulations 
have been thoroughly carried out, and now there are 
more than 400 children who go to school as half- 
timers. Of course, we do not expect the 15^ per 
1,000 death-rate to be perpetual ; it must be excep- 
tional. Our returns have been obtained more 
accurately perhaps than in any other town, and they 
have been approved by the Registrar- General. 1 
think they contain everything necessary for vital 
statistics. As regards future legislation, which has 
been referred to, 1 think what we want is some 
uniformity of hours in the legislation for workshops 
and factories. They are now totally discordant. 
Under one, the children of eleven years of age are 
allowed to work full time, whereas in the other, 
children must be thirteen years of age before they 
^ork full time. Under one, a child of ten years of 
age can only work six and a-half hours, while under 
the other a child of thirteen can work full time. A 
great improvement is required in this respect. If any 
town in England can prove the result 1 am sure 
Leek has done it. We have pure air, pure and 
abundant water, and sanitary and educational 
matters, which are the great physicians and preven- 
tives of disease; and not oiily has there been inv 
nrovement in a moral and sanitary sense, but the 
burial societies have been benefited. So have the 
owners of property, because it is enhanced in value. 
People who formerly were only poor customers to 
tradesmen arc becoming better, and, though so 
many do not go to the doctor, those who do go can 
afford to pay. I trust, therefore, that the plague of pre- 
ventable diseases wiU, in /uture, be in a great 
measure stayed in this lanti 

Dr. HiNDE, OF Sheffield : One resuh of this 
Conference will, no doubt, be the removal of the 
opprobrium cast on the medical profession. The 
want of ventilation and cleanliness has been 
stated to he the parents of disease ; their removal is 
the first necessity which sanitarians can undertake. 
Without one moment assuming that this is incorrect, 
I beg to draw your attention to the fact that they 
are only secondary agents at the best, and some- 
thing else must be done if we are ever to solve this 
question and diminish the death-rate. As the 
mayor has said in his instructive opening address, it 
is most striking thai we see this high mortality pre- 
vails not only in various districts, hut, more striking 
still, in the same district In the same part or dis- 
trict we find the rate of mortality rise from 20 to 30 
or 3; per 1,000 in a few weeks. Is it to be supposed 
that in this town the people become more cleanly or 
more uncleanly, or that their manner of life is more 
inoralj or that they have better ventilation? The 



water-supply is also looked upon in the same aspect. 
We have been told that in towns where the watei^ 
supply is bad they have a high death-rate ; and we 
have also been told of towns where they have a 
good supply of water and a very low death-ratt 
i&ut we have towns where the same supply of water 
is extended to the whole population, and some 
parts of the town are enormously affected by 
disease, whilst other parts remain free. Then I 
find we have some towns which remain perma- 
nently free from epidemic diseases, and we have 
towns which are for years free and again become 
subject 10 the disease when introduced. We have 
been told that one of the causes of the salubrity of 
Birmingham is its elevated position. In ShefGeld, 
however, I find that zymotic diseases exist in the 
most elevated and in the most fashionable part of 
our town, what we call the 'West End.' The nejtt 
worst district is a very elevated, though very poor 
one, and the third is a very new district, consisting 
of new houses from 1 5/. to 25/. a year, and the streets 
are newly laid out With these facts I think it will 
appear evident to all present that there must be 
something piertnanent in the locality which varies in 
intensity from time 10 time, and on the introduction 
of the disease an epidemic will be spread. There 
are two diseases which specially illustrate this sub- 
ject. I refer to typhoid fever and cholera. We have 
some towns specially subject to cholera. Paris and 
Marseilles, the one in the north of France and the 
other in the south, are both subject to it. Midway 
between the two lies Lyons, to which fugitives resort 
on the breaking out of the disease. How is Lyons 
affected? There has never been known to be even 
a fear of an epidemic. No doubt deaths from 
cholera wilt arise, owing to people going there 
affected with cholera. The same is true about 
typhoid fever. It has been shown that certain parts 
of London in which good water is drunk were badly 
affected , by cholera; but it has never been known 
that the water was worse in the years that cholera 
was prevalent than in other years. As regards ty- 
phoid fever, that very same disease affects the pauper 
squalid and dirty, as well as the Prince on tlie throne, 
as we have had an instance in the case of Prince 
Albert ; but you will always have a higher rate of 
mortality among the poor than among the well-nour- 
ished and wealthy population. There is no doubt 
that there are several diseases attributable to the 
want of ventilation or the want of good water, which 
are their fundamental remedies. It seems to me 
that, before undertaking to knock down houses and 
turning people out, although, doubtless, in some cases 
this may be necessary, it would be more wise and 
useful to try and strike at the root of the matter, and 
find what are the causes of the disease — what are the 
primarj- moving agents which favour the development 
and growth of lymotie disease. I am certainly opposed 
to the idea that any amount of dirt will produce a 
case of typhoid fever, or the most stringent cleanli- 
ness will preserve a neighbourhood from an outbreak 
of the disease. Allusion has been made to the 
merits of water-closets, and to the relative methods 
of dealing with the sewage question. With reference 
to that, my advice is ' Caleb your hare and then cook 
it.' First catch the sewage, and then remove and 
utilise it, is the first duly of those who take the 
management of Ibis important question. 

Dr. Fergus, of Glasgow : I take it that the 
first duty that this Conference has to perform is to 
' if there can be no possible means ^i<rrA«A. 
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to make our towns as healthy as the rural districts. 
It is certainly a fact that at present they are not. 
This leads us to inquire into the causes of the differ- 
ence. I am only able to take up a small portion of a 
very large question^ and the point to which I would 
direct attention is : What effect has the disposal of 
excretions, or has it any effect at all ? Some are 
left to our own disposal, and some are not. As 
we always find in the economy of nature, there 
is no such thing as waste or loss, and there- 
fore we find that secretions in nature are utilised 
by the carbon being absorbed by the plants. In 
the excretions left to our own disposal, we have not 
followed the example of nature, and the sooner we 
return to the order of the earth, the original mother 
of all, the better. The earth nurses the plants, the 
plants feed the animals, and the animals go back to 
the earth again. The system of water-carriage is 
especially open to objection. Bitter experience 
proves, in an ample though painful manner, that no 
river in the kingdom can oxidise the pollutions sent 
into them. Has water, then, produced any evils? 
I say it has ; and I say so from references I made 
when the Registration Act came into force. I found 
that diseases from pollution had increased enor- 
mously. During the first five years — from 1838 to 
1842 — the number of deaths was 298 per thousand. 
In the last five years the number was 1,161. There 
was a slight increase of scarlet fever, and a new 
zymotic disease in the shape of diphtheria appeared. 
From 1838 to 1851 there were four deaths; but a 
disease which was unknown for two hundred years 
became a serious epidemic. This is attributable to 
polluted air and water, and it is certain that we have 
been careless in the disposal of excretions, and the 
true sanitary policy is that there should be an allow- 
ance for decomposition in these matters. When an 
epidemic of cholera occurs, the great effort made 
was to prevent decomposition, but why not begin to 
do so beforehand .? I come from a city where we 
cannot have polluted water, because we have shut up 
all the wells. Therefore we have no disease arising 
from this source, but disease has unfortunately 
arisen from pollution, and the pollution has been that 
of the atmosphere arising from the soil-pipes, the 
sewer gases evolved having the effect of destroy- 
ing or eating through the metal pipes. I find that 
we have 195 deaths from typhoid fever on an 
average. The question is, how did we get them ? I 
exhibit to you a specimen of lead pipes decayed and 
eaten away, and I have found out from chemical 
analysis and as the result of observation, and by a 
long process of reasoning, that this decay is natu- 
rally produced by sewer-gas, and I find from close 
observation that Uie average duration of a soil-pipe 
was fourteen years only. Dr. Fergus brought forward 
as specimens of effects of sewer-gas some corroded 
pipes, and explained how they should remedy the 
accumulation of gas by ventilation, and thus destroy 
the sewer-gas. He concluded by a strong recom- 
mendation that no faecal matter of any kind should 
ever be allowed to go into the sewers. 

Dr. Yeld, Medical Officer for Sunderland : 
I have the honour to represent the principal town in 
the county of Durham. When I tell you that we 
occupy almost as favourable a position in the Regis- 
trar-General's returns as most towns mentioned to- 
day, it will be interesting to you to know what we 
have done there. The town is, I may say, divided 
into three divisions. Sunderiand proper is the more 



important, and it was at one time the hot-bed of 
typhus fever. After suffering from the insanitary 
state of the town, it was decided to apply to Pariia- 
ment for an Act, which was obtained, and we ptiQed 
down 552 of the worst houses in the town. Since 
that time 1,500 new cottages for the working classes 
have been built, providing accommodation for 
10,000 people, and a good supply of water. As this 
gathering is of a practical character, the suggestions 
I may have to make will be also practiced. Re- 
specting the registration of common lodging-houses;, 
referred to by the Mayor of Carlisle, I may say 
that in carrying out the Act the registration of 
common lodging-houses was adopted. The registra- 
tion of tenement houses is a question of the greatest 
importance, as it gives the sanitary authorities full 
power over those houses. Since I held ofHce under 
the authorities, the Act was put into operation, and 
those streets which were formerly hot beds of fever 
in past years are now free from fever, and not a case 
of zymotic disease is to be found in those parts. 
Respecting free air in schools, I think the mayor is 
wrong as to the amount of air required to be pro- 
vided for in schools. I understand that eighty cubic 
feet was allowed for each child. The board schods 
^vour the children of the poor, and not the children 
of the upper or middle classes. I felt it my duty 
to have an inspection made of the parish schools in 
the borough, and found, with few exceptions, that 
the majority of them were not in such favourable 
conditions as schools belonging to the school board. 
In carrying out professionally the important duties 
devolving upon the officer of health, it must be 
essential that the committee under whom he acts 
should place reliance in him. One thing I found 
to help me in carrying out my duties was to act 
amicably with the medical men of the town, and be 
in constant communication with the officers of the 
school board, so as to be able to ascertain whether 
fever exists amongst any families. We have carried 
out the registration of common lodging-houses. Our 
water-supply is ample, and one of the purest in 
the kingdom, not supplied by the corporation, 
but by a company. With reference to the question 
of ventilation of sewers, we have carried out 
a plan similar to that spoken of by Dr. Gol- 
die, of Leeds, viz., open ventilation at certain 
intervals and which was recommended to us 
some time ago by Mr. Harrison, of the Local 
Government Board. I wish to make a suggestion 
respecting towns situate near to the sea, on the 
subject of making use of sea water for sanitary par- 
poses. It had been adopted with success at Ply- 
mouth. The suggestion applied to cases where Hba 
supply of water is limited. Where advisable, the 
water should be used from the usual source, the 
reservoir ; but in times of emergency I suggest that 
in coast towns the use of sea water should be moie 
generally adopted. As to the number of deaths 
nrom diarrhoea, a remarkable fact came under my 
notice last year in our town. I found that the great 
majority of deaths from diarrhoea occurred amongst 
children under five years of age, but the greatest 
proportion was amongst children under one. In four- 
fifths of the cases of death amongst infants from the 
cause mentioned, I found that the children were fed 
with the bottle instead of from the mother's breast 
I can only say that the result is most lamentalde, 
owing to the use of those abominable things wfaidi 
have a great deal to do with the deaths from diarrlm 
amongst children. 
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Dr. Buchanan, of the Local Government Board, 
said : The speaker of the prologue should be one of 
the actors, and should be able to point out the moral 
of the performance. At this time of the day it is 
not right I should take upon myself the position of 
an actor. I consider myself one of the attentive 
listeners to the proceedings, and in your name I will 
thank the gentlemen who have helped us with valu- 
able information. 

[The foregoing concluded the First Section on the 
Sanitary Condition of Towns. In consequence of the 
length to which these reports extend, we are com- 
pelled to defer publishing the proceedings of the 
Second Section until next week.] 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive ^ with a view 
to publication, antiouncemefits of meetings, re- 
ports of proceedings^ and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



THE BIBMINGHAM CONFEBENCE. 

The Mayor of Birmingham may congratulate 
himself on a great and pregnant success. His idea, 
in itself enlightened and judicious, has had the 
advantage of being put forward at a time and under 
circumstances which have ripened it quickly into 
action. The sanitary conscience of the country is 
aroused; to its quickened apprehensions he has 
appealed in the way which, amongst Englishmen, 
most surely commands success. There is much 
more of novelty and of special value in this Con- 
ference than appears to distant, superficial, or unin- 
structed beholders. We have had for many years 
sanitary congresses and conferences ; especially 
there are the valuable annual congresses of the 
Public Health sections of the Social Science and 
the British Medical Associations. They have 
played, and will continue to play, a great part in 
the history of sanitary progress. Mr. Stansfeld 
has had his little sneer at sanitary doctors, but 
without the sanitary doctors, without their long 
accumulation of facts and deductions of laws and 
principles, we should at this moment be helpless and 
in darkness. We should know nothing of the word 
* preventable' in relation to diseases, nor of the 
means of prevention ; that which is now a matter of 
conmion knowledge, and of which every minister, 
mayor, councillor, or inspector can talk authoritatively 
is recent medical knowledge, gathered by arduous 
labour and disseminated with incessant zeal by 



the sanitary doctors of the last half century. With- 
out these labours there would be no 'science of 
public health,' and no body of sanitary law based 
upon it. 

But the scientific congress, even when entitled 
' social science,' is naturally not the chosen ground 
of popular and practical action. The municipal 
authorities, the public at large, need now to discuss 
in the town-hall, in the market-place, in the meeting- 
room, their own part of the work. 

It is true in an excellent sense that this country 
is largely governed by public meeting. The eager 
response made to the Mayor of Birmingham's invi- 
tation shows that the time is ripe for giving this sprt 
of impulse to the sanitary government of the country. 
It is by public meeting, by the comparison of pro- 
gress in towns, the open statement of difficulties, the 
confession of tardiness and short-eomings, that the 
local authorities are mutually aided, and that the 
people of the towns from whence they derive their 
commission are enlightened This must needs be the 
effect of the Birmingham Conference. Those who 
read through the papers which we to-day publish 
will readily admit that they are of first-rate excellence 
and pregnant with usefulness. Birmingham must 
needs be more than ever resolved now to arrest its 
immense excess of mortality from preventable dis- 
ease. It must needs set itself to clear away its 
thirteen acres of foul midden surface ; to give f o the 
130,000 inhabitants, who are drinking water polluted 
with filth, pure and wholesome drinking-water ; to 
add the fifty miles of sewers which are deficient ; to 
stop the building of houses back to back ; and 
to let in the air to the houses where not even 
the windows will open. Dr. Trench's exposition 
of the shortcomings of the Artisans' and 
Labourers* Dwellings Act, 1868, must be fruitful 
in some good result. The demonstration by Dr. 
Davies of the proper sanitary methods, his account 
of a proper sanitary staff, of the necessity of isolation 
hospitals and disinfecting chambers, mortuaries 
and public ambulances, cannot have been given 
in vain, although it may need to be often re- 
peated. So through the whole range of admirable 
papers read, we may say with conviction, 
such a meeting as this of the practical administrators 
and scientific and executive officers of sanitary law 
throughout the country must be productive of the 
most excellent results. We hope that such meetings 
will be often repeated ; this has been a great success. 
It may well be made the preliminary of a steady, 
continuous, and earnest effort to arouse and bring 
into action the whole power of local machinery in 
combating the moral and physical evils which are 
consequent upon the neglect of the laws of health. 

Mr. Chamberlain wisely connected with over- 
crowding, filth, darkness, vice, disease, intemperance^ 
and brutality. In the history of nations, of com- 
munities, and of individuals, cleanliness is very near 
to godliness. 
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The authorities of Brighton have decided to borrow 
10,000/., for the purposes of eMending the main drainage 
of the town. Mr. Arnold Taylor, the government in- 
spector who went down, has reportol in favour of the ap- 

DARWEN MORTALITY. 

TitE quarterly telums for the Darwen rq^^'r^tion dis- 
trict gives the mortality for (he quarter ended the 3isl 
December last as 345, of which 117 »ere due to enteric 
fever. Of the total number of deaths, 195 were males and 
150 l^males, and 62 children under one year of age. The 
births during the quarter ive re 294. The deaths are 170 
in excess of the number for the corresponding quarter of 
last year. ^_^_^___ 

SANITARY REFORM. 
The Conference which took place in Birmingham last 
week may be considered somewhat as a preliminary meet- 
ing. The interest which is taken by the public in all 
matters relating to sanitary reform is evidence of the 
Rrowing appreciation of the importance of the subject. 
Under ihese circumstances it is su^ested that the 
opportunity should be taken to establish a National 
Sanitary Association on the principle of the Association 
for ihe Promotion of Social Science, holding annual 
meetings in various la^ towns successively, and appoint- 
ing several days for its discussion, which may be condocted 
in sections under different heads. It is proposed that the 
first annual meeting should be held in Birmingham, in the 
autumn of the present year. Gentlemen willing to become 
members of this proposed Association are requested 
to communicate theit intentions to the Mayor of Bir- 
mingham. 

THE SANITARY CONDITION OF DUDLEY, 
Sanitary progress depends much more upon a wide- 
spread popular belief in its necessity than upon the un- 
supported efforts of sanitary committees or health officers. 
Any sign, therefore, of public recognition of the importance 
of these matters must lie hailed with satisfaction. At the 
■<iuarterly meeting of the Dudley Town Council, held early 
in this month, Ihe mayor presided, and proposed that the 
consideration of Dr. Ballard's recent report upon the sani- 
tary condition of the borough should be postponed for a 
fortnight, in order thai the report might be printed and 
circulated among the members. The mayor at the same 
time stated that he had, in conjunction with the chairman 
of the sanitary committee, commenced a personal inspec- 
tion of the borough, and stated that in Castle Ward they 
found ' a lot of wretched houses which were a disgrace to 
the people who owned them, and to the town in which 
they were,' The ratepayers of Dudley will probably be 
more inclined to take action on Dr. Ballard's report when 
they find their sanitary shortcomings endorsed by their 
mayor, who farther stated thai he intended to make a hill 
inspection of the borough, week by n-eek, and to report at 
every council meeting rattier than wait for the completion 
of Che sanitary work, which would probably take three or 
four months. Sanitary m\tlers are evidently in a fair way 
for improvement in Dudley. 



.'Stevens, in which there appears to have been such debJi 

on the part of the local authority as allowed the nistowe 
of such insanitary conditions as the report called attenliog 
to. In the town itself it is supposed that the inqniiy will 
be on the following points, (t) The waterworlcs authorities, 
for leaving the service reservoir unclcansed for Iwentj 
years until last autumn ; (2) The proprietors of nuin- 
factories of various kinds abiitling on the river for di^ 
charging their constantly stench-creating refuse into Ikt 
stream ; (3) The builders and owners of house property 
;0 wretchedly provided with privy and cesspool accomao- 
dalion ; (4) the town surveyors or other responsible ofi- 
cials who have passed houses built without dttoi 
conveniences, or suffer those already built to remain ia tte 
disgraceful condition reported ; (5) the contractor for (lie 
removal of night-soil, who is reported by Dr. Stevra; lo 
liave made the emptying of cesspools contii^ent upon thdr 
sewage contents being accepted by the neighljourii^ &r- 
iners ; (6) the parties who constituted the board that smb- 
tione<l Ihe contract under which the night-soil has Ixenw 
should have been removed for years past ; (7) all the boaidj 
of health the town has ever had since the district w« 
formed, for persistent inattention to the details of saaln< 
tion, and for neglect Co sewer and pave the town villi 
leasonable expedition. This is a good long list of chiijo 
to make the local board answerable for ; but if this is tbe 
iiccusatioD made locally, it cannot be denied thai there ii 
good ground for the present action of the lJ>cal Govern- 
ment Board. We shall look anxiously for the results <i 
the inquiiy which is now being conducted in Darwen. 

VENTILATION OF THE UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAY. 

The engineering staff of the Metropolitan Raiinf 
Company h;id a great difficulty to contend with, and 1 
diflicuk problem to solve, in the early days of undergroiiiid 
railway travelling. This difficulty and this problem teas, 
liow to secure due ventilation of the almost continiKBi 
lunnd which forms the line. 

Skill and science have, however, n-orked tttfetber 
unceasingly in producing pn^essive improvement id thi) 
matter ; so important to the thousands of passengns wii> 
daily use the Underground Railway as a means of coo- 
veyance. Further to fonvard this desimble end Mr. 
Tomlinson has lately invented a new conlrimnce' of 1 
very ingenious luiture. - In order to understand its irort 
ing, it must be premised that when the tunnels were ia 
course of construction iC was believed, theoretically, thil 
the advancing train would force the air before it up sow 
open well space, and take in the air, which was, so i» 
speak, tost, at the station behind, in this manner keepiaf 

a fair circulalion of good air. But practice hasdemon- 

ited that this expected interchange does not take place, 
and that the air does not leave the tunnel, being ' chnraed 
backwards and forwards by the passing trains,' To 
remove this deposit of foul air, Mr. Tomlinson has erected 
light wooden screens at several points in the tunnels, 
which have the effect of deflecting upwards and dririai 
through ventilating spaces the column of heated air whlii 
is always driven along the roof of the archway before dK 
approaching train. 

These ingenious additions to our stock of vcnrilatiK 
media may be seen in action between Gower Street «Btt 
King's Cross. 



DARWEN INQUIRY. 
The Local Government Board have directed Mr. Basil 
Cane (one of the council) and LieuL -Colonel Cox {one of 
ihe engineering inspectors of the board), to proceed to 
Darwtn and make inquiry into the local authorities' doings. 
This inquiry was, wc believe, opened last Wednesday, and 
the principal points which will, we suppose, form the sub- 
ject of inquiry will be those most strongly referred to by Dr. 



^nlu ^fporfs. 



MANSLAUGHTER BY A MIDWIFE. 

At Coventry, after a long coroner's inquiry, > veidiet 
of manslaughter has been returned against a midirife 
named El izalKth Ingram. The evidence showed tint ^ 
had attended a large number of confinanents, and Ind 
conveyed puerperal fever to the patients. On Dccad«r 
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iS she was cautioned by the eoroner to ctase from practice, 
but did not do so. Since then two inquests have been held 
on Gital cases she had attended. At the first inquiry she 
was censured ; she now stands committed to take her trial 
on a charge of manslaughter. Four other cases of puer- 
peral fever have proved fatal 

DIRTY BAKE-HOUSES. 
E. Warb, baker, appeared before Mr. Cooke to answer 
complaints of the sanitary committee of St. Mary, Isling- 
ton, that he did not keep his bake-houses in conformity with 
the Hake-houses Regulation Act, 1863-4.— G. West, sanitary 
inspector, staled thai, in company with the sanitary com- 
tnitlee and the medical officer of health, Dr. Tidy, he 
visited the Irake-houses. The ceilings or tops of the bake- 
house were very dirty, and in some places quite' black. 
Subsequently he again visited the premises and found them 
■ in the same condition. He then served a notice on de- 
fendant to whitewash and cleanse the ceilings, and he then 
srtid when he read the notice that he should do nothing to 
the ceiling, and if it cost him jo/. or too/, he would try 
the case. — Mr. Russell slated that his chent had acted in 
if^orance of the hiw, but would now have the work done. 
Wr. Cooke said this was a very proper proseinilion, and 
fined ihe defendant loi. and costs, and made an order for 
the work to be dorie in fourteen days. 



VALIDITY OF NOTICE. 

Sir, — Please to refer to Sanitary Law Amendment 
Act,i874,sec. 40, which provides that every notice given on 
behalf of a sanitary authority shall be deemed sufficient, if 
(igncd by clerk, surveyor, or inspector, and give yonr 
opinion if such a notice has any legal force if issued with- 
out the instractioQ or knowledge of the sanitary authority. 
If it has a I^^ force it wiJ] save a deal of time in giving 
notices for the removal of nuisances, etc., asunder the 29 & 
30 Vict., c. 90, sec. 21, the notice must be given by the 
focal authority before taking proceedings. Do you think 
the 1874 Act alters or renders void the 29 & 30 Vict. c. 90, 
sec. 21. X.P.O. 

[Sec. 40 may be construed literally, to this eilent at 
any rate. Any notice, to serve which is whhin the 
ordinaiy scope of the inspector's authority, is good if 
duly signed by such inspector, and we take it that it is not 
necessary in order to take proceedings that every separate 
notice should be separately and specially authorised by the 
sanitary authority. The ver^ object of sec. 40, accoiding 
to our judgment, is to facihlate business by diminishing 
formalities as lar as can safely be done. We do not think 
that the Act of 1874, in the particular alluded (o, alters ot 
Tenders void sec. 21 of Ihe Act of ig66 : it is simply 
supplementary thereto.] 



RURAL SANITARY AUTHORITIES. 

Sir, — Is it necessary that the cheques of boards of 
guardians drawn in respect of sanitary work should bear a 
penny stomp? O. P. Q. 

[We have seen it staled that the Board of Inland 
Revenue have advised tliat cheques of the sort named 
above do require to be stamped, but we do not believe 
that this opinion would be endorsed by a court of taw. 
The Sanitary Amendment Act, 1874, section i, enacts as 
follows: — 'It is hereby declared tliat Ihe rural sanitary 
authority is Ihe same body as the board of guardians of the 
union or parish for or within which such authority acts, and 
that all statutes, orders, and l^al provisions applicable to 
a. board of guardians apply to them when acting as such 
rural sanitary authority, except so lar as any provision of 
the Fablic Health Act, 1872 (herein termed the Principal 
Act), relating to the actings or votings of a guardian or 
otherwise, may be to the contrary.* 

Thb enactment seems to m to be most plainly repug- 



nant to the theory that any distinction whatever is to be 
drawn tietween the poor-law and sanitary fimclions of 
boards of guardians.] 



CorHsponi)tnfc. 



SIMPLIFICATION AND CONSOLIDATION OF 

THE SANITARY LAWS. 

( To flu Editor i^the SANITARY RECORD. ) 

Sir, — Permit me to surest, through your very useful 
paper, to local boanls and other sanitary authories, that as 
Sir Charles Adderley has very earnestly and eloquently 
advocated a consolidation and simplification of Ihe sanitary 
laws we may now be willing, if requested by local authori- 
ties, to reintroduce his measure to that end, or to bring the 
subject )>efore Ihe Local (lovemment Board, who are 
doubtless well able to deal with the difficulties arising from 
what the sanitary commission termed, the confusion and 
contradiction of these laws. If a bill were only to deal 
with nuisances and kindred subjects much good may be 
done. Why not repeal the conflicting nuisances removal 
Ads and sanitary Acts and make a new one on that sub- 
ject? This, 1 venture to say, would lie one useful step. 
Perhaps you would allow your columns to be opened for *. 
discus^on of this su^estion. O.P.Q. 



Pffaicto. 



BTATUTOBT POWERS OP THE 
BIBMINQHAU TOWN COUNCIL. 

Statutory Powers of the Birtitingbam Town Council, 
Pamphlet prepared by the Sanitary Committee^ 
W. G. Moore & Co., Birmingham. 
This is an admirable idea, well carried out ; as, 
indeed, might be supposed by any one knowing the 
ability ana experience of Mr. Hayes, the town 
clerk of Birmingham, on all mattei^ connected with 
the working of the sanitary laws. Such a summary 
as is here provided must be of great use to the 
inhabitants, and we shall be glad to see the plan 
adopted by other sariilary authorities, espieclally in 
urban districts, where there are Private Improve- 
ment Acts. These Acts, which with proper sanitary 
legislation should be unnecessary in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, are a terra incognita, full of pitfalls 
and stumbles, by which the public must inevitably 
sooner or later get tripped up from simple ignorance 
of their contents. This renders such a summary as 
the present doubly valuable. It treats specially of 
the modes to be adopted to remedy nuisances ; 
clearlj" points out what are nuisances ; shows the 
inhabitants how to help themselves, and how the 
council are bound to help them in sanitary diffi- 
culties ; gives directions as to water and its pollu- 
tions, innabiled houses, common lodging-houses, 
protection of infant life, labouring classes' lodging 
and dwelling-houses Acts, etc., and is in fine a very 
brief summary or digest of the sanitary laws, drawn 
up in plain language for general information. It 
only errs in its terseness and brevity, which is some- 
times carried to such an extent as not fairly to 
represent the taw, e.^., p. 6, 'Demolition of Houses,' 
where no mention is made of the power lodged in 
the owner of the premises to appeal to the Quarter 
Sessions against any order of the Town Council, 
directing the execution of works or the demolition 
of the premises. Neither in the marginal note are 
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Ihe sections of the Act 31 & 32 Vict., c. 130, which 
refer to this appeal, namely the 8th and 9th, ct seq. 
mentioned. In a few other cases some further 
explanation is needed, which will no doubt be 
supplied in a second and extended edition of this 
most useful work. W. H. M. 



APPOINTMENTS OP HEALTH OFFI- 
CERS, IN8PECTOBS OF NTTISAHCBS, 
ETC. 






B*iH, Wm. PeIIiw. ll.D. Univ. Edlnl 
1_S.A. Loiidon,_hi< be™ appoLiwd 

CoumoN, Mr. jojeph Paikin, hai be 

Edul'hds, Janm, M.D., M.R.C.P. London, L.R.CF. Edinbu^h. 
hai b«n ippoinied Medici Officer of Ucihh for Uie Si. Jimes, 

i;o"3,,'coo."'AlBoPubiic^Anai^: ^, per annunu ' 
Ellibtok, George Sunpson. M.R.CS. England, LS.A, Londc 
hnt been aM»inted Medical ODinr of Itnlth fur Ihe B«n< 
and Claydon Ruial Saniuuy DUlrict : 701!. per aonuin for thi 



S7.890 ; 1 
XowF, John, M.D. Uni.. EdinbuiBl', M.R.CS. 



;nel"nd, I 
If Health I 



Londan, hax been appoinlcd Mediul Officer of Health for Ihe 
Downhjim Rural Saniuiy DiHncL 
Adah, Mr. Roben, has been appointed an InipeclDT of Niiisanct 
f<it the Swanva Urban and Part Saniiaiy DialricU. 

TACAHCIES. 

LTO,-4 RI'BA^ AKD S, TT. NliBOU »« B UnDAN, SaNITASV Di? 

csh'oltk Ubban Sakit^bv D.sriiicT. Survej-or. 
s«OBTH. Cctlifj-mg factory Surgeon. 

SANITARY PATENTS. 



"'S'™'^ 



George Sleed, I'onbridge, Ken 



£?fc!3 






y ita]!ele 



nliing apjnralui. llioniai John Constanrine and Charles 
ICdward Hcanon. Ludvile Ciicui. London. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
Ql-air stove. L. Duport, Lyons. 

id the cylinder enclosing 



I aUi-bojc of the irtove, ' 



ing ^ptr^, as well u round Lheiifl laiicr, a ivnes 01 aouDie or aupie: 
pipcH, made by rolling or coitiiig ibecu of inm upon ihenueJi'eB, thi 
dwihJc or duplcji plpe4 encircling the cealral cylinder bcjDB Kparatec 
fromeachnner by nheet iron pbtcs, to which and to the cylintier the] 
are riveted aT ccrrain points ofthdr circumference. 
ai6o Preiervntion of anicle> of fopd. B. Hunt, Serle Si 



Thee 



L V. C Reynoi 



, Pari^ 






ended for food from 

perature eomhined wiili gas 1 ^ . .._ 

spheres : Secondly, the prcservaiive action of a tow temperature 
combined with a perfect vacuum or simply with a diminution of pres. 
B-nre and a rnDdlAcalion of the atmospliere which sunonDds the 
mattcra intended to be preserved. 

9r&9. lilummaling gas. W R. Lake, Southampton Buildings 
London. A communication from W. HarkneM^ fcovMence, U_,S, 

Eby decompoune steun and uniting the re.ulting gas together ■rilii 
ga-ies given olf by ted.hot coal, when the ucam it passed through 



NOTES, ftUEBIES, AND UEPLIES. 

All cammunicalious Mint ttar the iigajturt ef tlu-ania 
-not Hicesiarily/erfailicatim. 



n Mr. Adam Scolt, CE., Royal Hot 



lion as to Captain Liar 



K back. Let it be of suet iin 

of the bottom of the gnlc m, 

.ds the FronL It is fixed by simply placing dd ik 

the horiiDatally-6uted cheeks as well, order them at the sw 



hvered tcii'ardq the front. 



seldom, operates from the top. The prinripal reason whychinami 
smoke u that there a not sufficient slmospheHc air in the roon bt 
coniumpiion, and the result it, a downdiaugbt. Tn cute this, innr 
duce or insert a pipe under the floor from the eitemal air to the bank 
In front of the Move, fin a hit-aod-raiss to reeulate the dnUftiLiMa 
mo.l cases it will be found eHectuaL 

MIND AND MATTER. 
Db. BmDOE declares in his THrm- nn ih^ u^fnh* .«..,* k..iL j -« 
in the Biillih Isles, 'TiM those 



lEih who lave eihlbiioti the i 



: 'Those 






tarried Ihe hieheii phy 
ivclopraenihaveaLio been Ihe most eialtedtnotally.' This is u^ 
ue cf individuals. Dr. Morgan, than whom no man bashadloM 



id Cambridge boat-rai 
anouts, and these ame men succeeded heat 

CHEMICAL TRANSFORMATIONS. 



(act tbatlhcvis- 
teoffiheh^ia 
>ej4 [nafulife' 



which a 



1 able r 



wins also, Bi ifonderiully and! ai tiiiely, our food a»l nU 
man has ever lud to^^aL Perchance in prornise and fst^Kf 

lo\hefeml'i™^ir»rk'iSi^ntlert'iIiBually''b^the''Nil7?™C 
teeming fields and 'making her desert like Ihe garden of the IjaC 

to feedtheit own vast population with ' ' --' ■ - .. - 

nations ' down to Egypt to buy com.' 

LONDON SMOKE. 
by ProfeiBor Gflirdher. he 






from pulmonary outes during □ottticriy and e ., _. 

paper on [he ' Chemisliy of Coal Smoke, read on Deceubei set iKl 
before the Chemical Section of our Philoaophi^l Society, we U 
what coal smoke or Aoot really conauts of. audhow the Kootof Loadi* 
differs from thai of Glasgow. 

Theamilyus eertainfy eotTobmaiei Dr. Cairdncr's opinian. Ii 
the soot of London it shows < 'fi per cent of sulidiuric acidT but in ita 
soolofGlligowlhepercenlnge of sulphuric acid rises TO nearly I pa- 



NEWSPAPERS, ETC., RECEIVED. 
The Vorkshire Post. 

Journal of the Society for Promoting Scientific Industry. 
On the Drainage of London. By Dr. John McCosh, Pton 
The Sollh^m I^e'A. 



By Mr. E. G. Ravei 
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Mr. F. C. Blackburn, Birmingham; Mr. John Grant, Loadn: 
Dr. K. J. Halton. KelK i Dr. J. Needham, London Hoiriiial; Maw 
Frank Bolton : Mr. Wenlworth Scott ; Dr. Balihaar Fotlet &■ 
mingham: Dr. Davis, Bristol; Dr. Geo Bland. Klac^lesficld : Dr. J. 
G. Homin, Famham : Mr. J. Smith, Sedgtey ; .Mr W Ew 
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d, Kensington 
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5pmnl ilf ports. 

BIEMINGHAM CONFEBENCE. 

SECTION II. 
DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 

Artisans* Houses, WITH Suggestions for their 
Improvement. By Mr. Martin, of Birming- 
ham. 

JV^cessity of Alteration aiid Improvements involve 
Expense of Removing — Choice of Sites — Group- 
ing — Promotion of Economy by Blocks and 
Terraces — Description of and Accommodation 
Provided — Cost Inatrred and Rental Produced. 

After describing the present dwellings inhabited 
by the working classes, and pointing out their failure 
to provide comfortable, healthful homes, and the great 
inconveniences they presented, Mr. Martin said: — 
* All improvements in any of these classes of dwellings 
involve the raising of rents, and it is therefore 
necessary, in considering how these buildings may be 
improved, to be careful to recommend such changes 
4>niy as may seem absolutely necessary for the pro- 
motion of decency and the preservation of good 
health. 

* I. As to arrangement of houses upon sites. It is 
absolutely essential that the materials used in building 
should be economised as much as possible, there- 
fore it is a necessity that these houses should be 
built in groups. These groups should be planned so 
as to secure the free access of sunlight and air to the 
blocks, and therefore should be built in parallel 
terraces, at right angles to the road forming front of 
site, and the space between the blocks should be 
4>pen through the entire length of the terrace. 
Economy of cost is also promoted by this arrange- 
ment, as the cost of road and street-making is lessened 
by the terraces running from front to back of the 
land, and continuously from street to street Ready 
access is also given to the front and back of each 
house in these terraces, by means of the roads run- 
ning between the parallel blocks. The front and 
back roads would alternate, and the front would pro- 
bably be laid out in little gardens, and the back would 
contain the privies and ashpits. The lowest rented 
houses now existing in the borough are called * single 
houses,' and are now built back to back ; in these no 
through ventilation is possible, nor can any real im- 
provement in this class of house be effected. If not 
imilt back to back their cost will be increased, and a 
single house (that is, having only one room on the 
^ound floor), open on two sides would probably en- 
danger the health of its inmates by exposure to cold, 
as niuch as it is now endangered by absence of ven- 
tilation. Improvement to this class means their 
abolition, and therefore no suggestions on this head 
are here given. 

*The average rental of these houses is three 
^shillings per week, and it appears to be impossible 
to provide the requisites of a house for this sum. 
Yet the proposals following do not attempt greatly 
to increase this rental, and the plan herewith 
exhibited shows what it is thought may be provided 
for ys. 6d. per week. Each house contains on the 

found floor a living room, 12 feet 6 inches by 1 1 feet 
inches ; a scullery or back kitchen, 8 feet 6 inches 
by 8 feet 6 inches (in which are provided a Are- 



place, washing copper and sink) a small pantry, 
a coal place under the stairs, and a staircase 
leading to the upper floor, which contains two 
bed-rooms and a linen closet A separate privy 
with cinder-sifter and ashes pit is provided to each 
house, and to each house a small garden in front. 
The water-supply it is proposed to obtain from the 
waterworks company, and to have a distinct supply 
to ev^ry house, with a tap over each sink. No drain 
would be permitted to enter the house. A main drain 
would be carried down the centre of the space be- 
tween the backs of the houses, constructed of glazed 
stone-ware socket pipes, well jointed. A connecting 
drain from the outside of each house would convey 
the waste water from the sink to the main drain, but 
the pipe from the sink would empty itself on to a 
grating outside the wall, which grating would form 
the top of a trap to the end of the branch drain. 
For a rental of 5^. per week a house may be provided 
built as herewith shown :— On the ground-floor there 
is an entrance lobby, 4 ft by 3 ft, a staircase, a living 
room, 13 ft by lift 8 in., a scullery or kitchen, 
lift 4 in. by 10 ft 6 in., a pantry, 3ft 6 in. by 
7 ft 3 in., and a closet, 3 ft 6 in. square. The front 
living room has a projecting window, which enlarges 
the room and gives space for a few plants or flowers. 
The scullery contains cooking grate, washing copper, 
and a sink. The scullery opens on to a walled-in 
private yard, on the side of which are placed a coal- 
place, a privy, and an ashpit, with cinder-sifter. The 
water-supply and drainage would be similar to that 
described for the smaller house. On the chamber 
floor there are three bedrooms, all having separate 
entrances from the landing ; one room is 14 ft 6 in. 
by 10 ft; one, 11 ft 4 in. by 7 ft 4 in.; and the third, 
1 1 ft. 4 in. by 6 ft 7 in. ; each bedroom has a fire- 
place and sash window. There is also a closet at 
the end of the landing, 4 ft by 2 ft 8 in. Between 
these two rentals of 3^. 6d. and 5^. per week, a 
medium class of house might be constructed at 
any price between these two sums. No cellars 
are proposed to be provided to any of these 
houses. Cellars are generally used for other pur- 
poses than those intended by the builder, and 
become not only a nuisance, but are dangerous to 
health. Fowls are allowed to roost in them, and 
dogs, rabbits, and other domestic pets are kept 
there ; and the cellar is used as a general receptacle 
for rubbish of all kinds. 

*To sum up, with regard to the essential 
requisites for these houses, it appears that for 
the rentals above-named, the following may, at 
least be obtained : Possibility of adequate venti- 
lation ; privacy of washing ; separate privies ; com- 
plete separation of bedrooms, and fireplaces to each 
bedroom ; constant supply of water ; good drainage, 
and isolation of houses from town sewage gas. With 
regard to the estimate of cost, on which the rental 
is based, it is evident that local circumstances and 
considerations will affect these calculations to some 
extent. But the following figures may be relied upon 
as not being far on either side from the facts of the 
case. First, as to the house at 3J. 6d, per week, or 
9/. 2s. per annum : Ground-rent (say), 1/. 4^. ; six 
per cent on the cost of building (say 100/.), 6/. 
rates, los. ; water, 4s, ; repairs and voids, i/. 2x. 
insurance, 2s. — 9/. 2s. Then as to the house at 5x 
per week, or 13/. per annum : Ground-rent, i/. 12s, 
six per cent on cost of house (say 140/.), 8/. 8j. 
rates, i6s, ; water, 5^. : repairs and voids, i/. i^x. 
insurance, zr. (>d, — \2f, \%s.M? 
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On the Dwellings of the Poor. 
By Sir Sydney Waterlow. 

Provincial Cities emulating London in erecting 
Improved Dwellings — Solution of the Overcrowd- 
ing Problem becomes more difficult — Mr, Cross's 
proposed Bill — Condition of Liverpool, London , 
and Glasgow — Meetings in London and Con- 
clusions arrived at — Improved Industrial Dwell- 
ings Company — Dividends and Prospects, 

This question is one to which I have for 
many years past devoted considerable time and 
attention, and I am very gratified to find that 
the work done in London has stimulated the 
authorities of our large provincial cities to look 
to the condition of the dwellings of the working 
classes in their own localities, with a view to the 
immediate reconstruction of those unfit for human 
habitation. The tendency in large cities to over- 
crowding has long been one of those social problems, 
the solution of which appears to be the more difficult 
as modern industry and modem commerce develope 
themselves. The trade and manufacture of the country 
have a tendency to centre themselves in the large 
towns, and necessitate, therefore, an aggregation of 
the labouring population, for which the house ac- 
commodation is wholly unequal. The leading phy- 
sicians of the metropolis, in a memorial presented a 
few months since to the Prime Minister, expressed 
an unanimous opinion that the disease and death- 
rate among the labouring population are very 
largely increased by the unhealthy condition of their 
houses. This statement is but an echo and a con- 
firmation of the report of the sanitary officers in the 
metropolis. The Registrar-General's returns show 
that in 1872 the rate of mortality in the metropolitan 
districts was 21-5 in a thousand ; while the mortality 
of the inhabitants of the improved dwellings was 
only 15-8 in the thousand. If we take the figures 
for a longer period , we shall find that in the eight 
years ending 1872 the death-rate in the metropolis 
was 24 in the thousand as against 16 in the thousand 
in the improved dwellings. The disease-rate has 
been calculated as about double the death-rate, that 
is to say, for every person dying, there are two per- 
sons afflicted with acute disease preventing them 
from following their ordinary vocations. It is grati- 
fying to find that the public opinion of the country 
has been expressed with sufficient force to lead the 
Government to take the matter in hand. A con- 
ference on the subject in such an important centre 
of labour as Birmingham is the more important at 
the present time, because whatever is said or done 
here is sure to have its influence on the Bill which 
the Home Secretary is said to be preparing to submit 
to Parhament in a few weeks. Although, as far as 
was understood, Mr. Cross does not propose that the 
Bill prcpaied this year shall have effect outside the 
district of our great metropolis, yet if his measure 
proves a success in London, the principles upon 
which it is based will no doubt be applied without 
delay in the large centres of population throughout 
the kingdom. The relation between the health and 
the virtue of the community and its sanitary condi- 
tion has frequently been demonstrated by facts. 
The science of this question is as positive as any 
that come within the range of human study. Do we 
practise what we know ? Do we carry out the con- 
victions which we have arrived at on this subject ? 



The appointment some years ago of sanitar>' ofScers 
in all large towns, was no doubt a great advantage 
The reports which they submit periodically cleariy 
indicate the existence in all crowded cities of houses 
unfit for habitation, and so far overcrowded as to 
become dens of pestilence and fever. 

If self-preservation be the first law of nature, 
what poor man would come and dwell in such places. 
The poor are helpless in this matter, and cannot 
remedy the evil ; the wealthy and those in authority 
must step in and assist in the correction of a state of 
things pregnant with evil as well, as with shame to 
all who have any power, directly or indirectly, to ; 
remedy it. We must at any cost root out the fcrer , 
nests which are the cause of such a largely increased 
death and disease-rate among the poor, and whidi 
are frequentiy dangerous to the wealthy, in cons^ 
quence of the close proximity to their own mansions. 
If we want any stronger evidence of the necessity 
for dealing with the great evils of over-crowding, « 
shall find it in the present lawless state of Liverpool, 
which is thus referred to in the Tifftes of Monday 
last :— * The brutality and lawlessness of Liverpool 
is the result, and the natural result, of the manner 
in which some parts of the town are built, and of Ac 
crowded condition of its narrow streets and coiirt& 
The inhabitants of these places are almost necessarily 
brutalised. Thousands of little houses are padxd 
closely together with no proper provision for decency; 
and the people who are compelled to live in than 
are surrounded by circumstances which tend natu- 
rally to make them savages, and seem, indeed, 
scarcely to leave any option in the matter.' 

It is a melancholy fact, but not the less tnie, that 
the wonderful commercial progress of our nation is the 
great cause of the increase of this particular form of 
evil. If the local authorities in other cities of the 
kingdom had been as active as they have been in 
Glasgow, the question which we are now discussing 
would, to a large extent, have been solved We hate 
not been idle in London, although our difficulties 
there are much greater than in provincial towns^ 
owing to the very high price of land, and the 
peculiarity of its tenure in almost all the crowded 
parts of our metropolis. I have always felt that if 
the work of improving the dwellings of the industrial 
classes was to be successfully carried out, it must be 
based upon some sound commercial principle. AB 
those interested in this question owe a debt of deep 
gratitude to the pioneers in the movement, who, tea 
to twenty years ago, grappled with it as a great 
charitable work. Foremost among these must be 
named the Baroness Burdett Coutts and the late 
Mr. Peabody. Their example served to indicate the 
great extent of the work, and stimulated the fbnna- 
tion of the several societies and associations nov 
working in London. It may be assumed that these 
various bodies have provided acconunodation fcr 
about 30,000 or 35,000 persons, a number which docs 
not exceed the increase of population of the metro- 
polis in a single year. At the beginning of i873 
several consecutive meetings were held in London, 
for the purpose of considering the question now b^ 
fore us, and I do not think I can do better than rest 
refer very briefly to the- general conclusions tnen 
arrived at, which were as follows : 

1. That the poorer classes must be provided with 
habitations near their work. 

2. That the municipality in each town, acting 
through the instrumentality of commercial enterfirise^ 
is the best agency for canying out ^e work with a 
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due regard to the moral and physical welfare of the 
people. 

3. That suburban cottage-dwellings for the work- 
ing classes can only be rendered available for work- 
men earning high wages, and where the father of the 
family is the sole breadwinner. That the fatigue 
-and expense of the daily journey, the separation of 
the family, and the sacrifice of the common mid-day 
meal, will always prevent the masses of the working- 
classes from living out of town. 

4. And perhaps the most important conclusion of 
.ally that the task of providing suitable habitations in 
^e interior of London and other large cities, cannot 
be successfully undertaken by individuals or asso- 
ciated enterprise without the aid of some equitable 
compulsory powers to be imposed by the authorised 
local authority. 

As some evidence of what can be done by a private 
company, I will refer very briefly to the progress of 
a society over which it has been my privilege to pre- 
^de for many years. 

We commenced very modestly, having to contend 
•with great difficulties in raising the first 25,000/., no 
one at that time having any &ith in the possibility 
4>i securing a reasonable interest upon money in- 
vested in the erection of working-men's dwellings. 
I am thankful to say, my company having paid a 
'dividend of 5 per cent since its conunencement, the 
public feeling has been entirely changed, and I have 
jnow no difficulty in obtaining any amount of money 
-whenever it is required. The shares of the company 
conmiand a ready sale at par whenever any of the 
shareholders desire to part with their interest. We 
liave expended about 300,000/. on the erection of 
nearly 1,600 family tenements, providing accommo- 
dation for about 8,000 persons. We are committed 
to an expenditure of another 100,000/. in contracts 
for dwellings in course of erection. We have an in- 
come collected weekly amounting to over 30,000/. 
per year. But, perhaps, the two most gratifying 
points of our work are, first, that we rarely have a 
tenement unoccupied, and that the rents in arrears 
^rom week to week never amount to one day's rent 
4>f the whole property. The amount lost by de- 
faulters last year did not exceed 10/. loa. Although 
our progress at first was slow, our prospects in the 
future are most encouraging, many legislative facili- 
ties having been afforded during the last few years. 
In 1869, an Act was passed empowering persons 
erecting workmen's houses to borrow one half of the 
xnoney from Government at 4J per cent. In 1872, 
Parliament inserted clauses in a bill, promoted by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for a new street, 
compelling the board to set aside a certain portion 
of the land for the erection of houses for the labour- 
ing classes. In 1874, Parliament again affirmed 
this principle, by refusing the Midland Railway 
Company compulsory powers to demolish a Very 
large number of small houses in a crowded neigh- 
bourhood of London, until they made provision for 
some suitable accommodation for the working- 
classes to be ejected by the erection of their new 
station ; and, later on in the same year, Mr. Cross 
proposed his new Standing Order, compelling all 
railway companies and other public bodies destroy- 
ing workmen's dwellings, to adopt the same prin- 
ciple. 

All these £eu:ts are, I think, very encouraging. 
They prove that we have not laboured in vain ; we 
liave made some progress, and may consider our- 
jdves working in the right direction to provide some 



remedy for one of the greatest social evils of the 
present age. But the work can only be carried on 
gradually ; the working- classes have to be educated 
by degrees to a proper sense and to an appreciation 
of the additional conveniences provided for them. 
This difficulty arises whenever we cairy our opera- 
tions into any fresh district occupied by persons 
earning small wages. With patience it is soon over- 
come ; and our tenants are not slow to acknowledge 
the additional comforts they enjoy in their new 
houses. In times of sickness and slackness of work, 
they make great personal sacrifice to maintain their 
new position. 

The public mind is now fully roused to the great 
importance of this question ; the Government are 
prepared to take action ; and it is clearly our duty 
to give the Home Secretary all the external support 
we can. 

Improved Dwellings for Working Men. 
By Mr. W. Swindlehurst. 

The Artisans' f Labour ers\ and General Dwellings 
Company — Origin, Description, and Progress of^ 
during Eight Years — The Ne%v Queen^s Park 
Estate — Extension of Operations to Salford — 
Objects accomplisJicd — Capital and Dividend, 

At a Conference specially convened to consider 
questions affecting Sanitary Science it would be 
superfluous, and even wearisome, to occupy valuable 
time in the elucidation of mere theories when wc 
have the advantage of established facts to guide our 
discussions. The movement for improving working 
men's dwellings has been gradually assuming 
greater importance in public estimation during the 
last ten years, and may now be fairly regarded as 
one of tne prominent and leading questions of the 
day. Like a disease of more than usual virulence 
and severity, the evil of overcrowding has demanded 
the attention of all thoughtful and practical men ; 
the result being a variety of efforts to improve the 
existing order of things. 

As a contribution to the solution of this hitherto 
intricate problem, I will briefly refer to the origin of 
*The Artisans', Labourers' and General Dwellings 
Company,' with which I have the honour to be con- 
nected, and the progress it has made during the eight 
years of its existence. The company was formed subse- 
quent tothe passing of Mr. Torrens' Act, for the purpose 
of building improved dwellings, and of giving working 
men facilities for acquiring them by purchase. One 
of the special features of the company was that the 
houses were to be built by such of the working men 
shareholders as were in the building trade without 
the intervention of any contractors. By this arrange- 
ment the profit usually made by builders was saved to 
the company; and the workmen, being pecuniarily in- 
terested in the undertaking, took increased care of the 
materials used, and evinced the greatest possible in- 
terest in producing the best workmanship. The spirit 
of self-help was fostered, and ever>' encouragement 
offered, by way of premiums, for suggestions or in- 
ventions that would economise labour or assist the 
general object. Many improvements were effected 
by these means, and the company acquired from one 
of the workmen the patent of a dry ash closet, which 
has been used on the company's estates in those 
districts where the water-closet system is not adopted. 
But where the latter prevails, wc have both a front 
and a back drainage, the front drains being used for 
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surface water only. This we regard as a matter of 
the highest moment. We have been at the trouble 
of ascertaining the views of many scientific and 
medical men of eminence on the subject of allowing 
drains to pass underneath the houses, and their 
opinions, as expressed to us, have been invariably in 
favour of the abolition of that injurious and unwise 
practice. 

The practical working of the company com- 
menced with the erection of a number of houses at 
Battersea, some of which were sold almost as soon 
as completed. It was about this time that three 
noblemen and three working men were appointed as 
arbitrators. These appointments, however, have 
been sinecures, no differences having arisen between 
the company and the workmen to require their assist- 
ance. The harmony that has prevailed in this 
respect has been most satisfactory ; notwithstanding, 
the prevalence of strikes in the building trade in 
■districts where the company's works were being pro- 
<:ceded with. From Battersea the company extended 
its operations to Salford, a town where the rate of 
mortality is always very high, and in which cottages 
for working men were urgently required. Here a 
number of houses were erected (at a cost of 13,000/.) 
with a lecture hall, in a manner highly creditable to 
the workmen engaged upon them ; as during the 
six and a half years that have elapsed they have not 
cost 60/. for repairs. The mortality of the tenants 
on this estate has been very satisfactory, not having 
averaged more than nine per 1,000; thus presenting 
a marked contrast to the usual death-rate of the 
town. The next estate built upon was at Liverpool, 
and subsequently houses were erected at Gosport 
and other towns. 

In 1872, the company purchased an estate of 
forty acres at Wandsworth Road, London, now 
called * Shaftesbury Park,' in honour of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who laid the foundation stone. Some 
hundreds of houses have been completed, and are 
occupied, whilst in a temporary lecture hall, a school, 
science and art classes, lectures and concerts are 
regularly held. It is proposed to have a permanent 
erection for these purposes, also to have baths, co- 
operative stores, a library and a working-men's 
club ; in addition to reserving an open space for a 
recreation ground. When finished, * the workmen's 
city' will contain 1,200 houses, built in four classes, 
and containing five, six, seven, and eight rooms, the 
rents being respectively 5J. 9^^., 6j. 9^., 8j., and \os, 
per week. In the provinces the rents are 4j. yi. and 
\s, bd, per week. These sums, except in the case of 
the best class, include rates and taxes. The average 
rental is about \s. 2d. per room. It will also com- 
prise the following sanitar>' appliances : about 81,700 
feet of pipe-drainage, which, if placed in a single 
line, would extend nearly fifteen miles ; 3,200 air- 
shafts, and 11,800 valves for the ventilation of the 
houses ; together with 1466 shafts for carrying the 
sewer-gases to the tops of the houses prior to dis- 
charging them into the atmosphere. Each house 
has a separate water-closet, slate cistern, fore court, 
and garden ground averaging thirty feet in depth. 

That these houses are thoroughly appreciated by 
working men is fully established by that most prac- 
tical of all tests — experience. The demand has 
from the first been far ahead of the supply and is so 
at the present time. About 250 of these houses, 
representing a value of 40,000/., have been purchased 
by the tenants. Of this large sum 8,000/. have been 
paid; the balance having been borrowed from the 



Company, is repayable over a period extending from 
five to twenty-one years. The tenants embrace 
labourers and skilled artisans of every grade and 
description, together with a number of clerks. 

A new estate of about eighty acres, at Harrov 
Road, London, has recently been purchased, and 
will be called * Queen's Park.' Plans are now being 
prepared for the erection of 2,400 houses there, 
Not a sod has yet been turned : but applicadoos 
have been made for about i ,500 houses, the great 
majority of the applicants being desirous of pur- 
chasing them. In about two months the works wiH 
be commenced, at which time the Company will he 
employing on the co-operative principle about 2/x» 
workmen. It is estimated that this estate will ac- 
commodate a population of 1 7,000, and Shaftcsbaiy 
Park about 8,000. 

Shaftesbury Park has been visited by many dis- 
tinguished men, and at the opening of the s«utb^ 
west portion last summer, Mr. Disraeli and Ead 
Granville were present. After inspecting a number 
of the houses, the Prime Minister said : 

* I have never in my life been more astonished 
than by what I have unexpectedly witnessed to-day, 
to see this city as it were rising in the desert The 
experiment which you have made has succeeded, 
and therefore can hardly be called an experiment 
but in its success has involved the triumph of monl 
virtues and the elevation of the great body of die 
people. I have always felt that the best security fcr 
civilisation is the dwelling. It is the real nursery of 
all domestic virtues, and without a becoiniap 
home the exercise of these virtues is impossible: 
Now 1 cannot doubt that this great mo\'cmeiit 
will spread. I view it myself with great inter^t, 
because it is a subject which at this moment eng^es 
and occupies the attention of Parliament In a cer- 
tain degree you may be said to have solved a ques- 
tion which perplexes Parliaments, and from wbatyw 
have done, from what I can see here, and from wliat 
1 shall learn more of in a short time from informatkn 
that has been promised to me, I see the possibility 
of obtaining results which may guide the councils of 
the nation in that enterprise which I believe is im- 
pending in this country on a great scale, of attempt- 
ing to improve the dwellings of the g^eat body of die 
people.' 

Considerable public attention has been directed 
to one of the cardinal principles of the company. It 
has been referred to in Parliament and at public 
meetings, and has also been much commented on bf 
the press. I mean the principle of excluding public- 
houses and beer-houses from our estates. We have 
ample reason for believing that it operates as a great 
inducement to purchase dwellings and tends to pro- 
mote sober habits. The depreciation of the value of 
cottage property ia the immediate vicinity of public 
houses justifies th^ action of the Company in this 
respect upon commercial grounds. 

There has been much discussion at various times 
as to the merits of the block system of building as 
compared with the erection of cottages. The former 
plan undoubtedly presents facilities for accommodat- 
ing a considerable number of families in a compara- 
tively small area, and in districts where workmen 
are largely employed. Still it has several drawbadSr 
such as the common stair, which is very objection- 
able ; and it likewise fails to meet that very reasoo* 
able desire of the British workman to have something 
more than a tenant's interest in the place where lie 
resides. The system of cottage-buUding which lie 
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bave pursued involves, at least so far as the metro- 
potis IS concerned, building in the suburbs instead of 
in the town. This appiarent disadvantage is com- 
pensated by the workmen's trains, which convey 
passengers to and from town at a return fare of 
twopence only ; while the pure air of the outskirts is 
a valuable consideration not to be overlooked or 
under estimated. Employers have testified to the 
gieater regularity of the workmen residing in the 
suburbs than of their comrades who live in the sadly 
overcrowded districts of our large towns. To the 
families of working men the fresh bracing air of the 
suburbs is a real boon of priceless value. Gardens 
also are attached to such cottages, thereby affording 
amusement and occupation during leisure hours. 
But in addition to these considerations there can be 
no doubt of the fact that working men are ever look- 
ing forward to the time when they can own the 
bouses they live in ; and 1 know of nothing so fruit- 
ful of habits of prudence and economyas the prospect 
of attaining this very desirable end. The cottage 
system alone meets this wanL 

In recent years the company has not experienced 
any difficulty in procuring, without having resource 
b) Government aid, sufficient capita! to carry on its 
operations efficiently. Shares bave been readily 
taken by all classes of society from the peer to the 
peasant, and few, if any, companies have such a 
thoroughly influential and representative body of 
proprietors. The original capital of 350,000/. has 
tveen fiilly subscribed, and resolutions have recently 
been passed increasing the nominal capital to 
1,000,000/. The company derives profit on tne land, 
the buildings, and the ground-rents, at the same 
time offering a freehold security. Its shares are 
remunerative ; dividends of six per cent, being paid 
annually ; a deposit branch chiefly for working men 
has been opened with like success, and the deposits 
at the present time exceed 2o/xx>/. 

In conclusion, I may observe that we are con- 
Standy receiving letters from all parts of the world 
on the subject of our company, asking for advice and 
assistance, which are freely given ; and that we have 
just completed a set of plans of the houses at 
Shaftesbury Park for the King of the Bel^ans, who 
takes a deep interest in the movement 

The plans, which formed a handsome volume, 
were exhibited in the halL 

The High Rate of Mortality in Glasgow, 

By Baillie Morrison. 
Obiervations on the Measures taken by the Munici- 
pal Authorities to reduce the same, under ' The 
Glasgow Improvements Act, 1866,' and other 
Public Acts — Description of Glasgow — Occupa- 
tions and Population 0/ — Overcrowding and 
Infant Mortality — Improvement of the Town — 
Captain McCalPs Official Report of Decrease of 
Crimes of Violence, in consequence— Conclusion. 
The Registrar- General says, thai — ' Any'deaths in 
apeople exceeding seventeen in a thousand annually 
are unnatural deaths,' and Mr. Simon, the medical 
officer of Her Majesty's Privy Council, states, that 
in England and Wales alone 120,000 persons die 
every year of preventable diseases, or, in other 
words, through the neglect of sanitary precautions. 
This eaormous annual sacrifice of human life through 



neglect far exceeds the ravages of modern warfare, 
but the mortality tables give no real indication of 
the untold physical suffering, permanent loss of 
health, and deterioration of the human race, espe- 
cially in our large cities. 

This paper is an epitome of the measures adopted 
by the municipal authorities of Glasgow to remove 
evils of the greatest magnitude, and ameliorate the 
condition of the lower classes, as principally carried 

under the ' Glasgow Improvements Act, 1866,' in 
the hope that these experiences may be the means 
of assisting other cities siinilarly situated, and be 
more or less useful to this Conference. 

The high rate of mortality in Glasgow arises from 
a variety of causes. 

1. The Character and Occupation of the Popula- 
tion. — Glasgow is a city of lat^e workshops and 
factories, or, in other words, a labouring community, 
and the certainty of procuring employment, in some 
capacity or other, attracts to it and Liverpool, more 
than (o any cities in the United Kingdom, masses of 
labourers of the lowest class, whose filthy habits 
and neglect of sanitary precautions originate and 
spread disease like wildfire. Nine-tenths of the 
population of Glasgow live in houses of one, two, or 
three apartments. 

2. Impurity of the Atmosphere from Public 
Works, &'c. 

3. Density of Population and Overcrowding. — 
The Registrar^General's returns prove that density 
is one of the great causes of high mortality. After 
making reasonable allowance for difference in cha- 
racter of population and impurities of atmosphere, 
it will be found that the rate of mortality in large 
cities is proportionate to density, but the com- 
parative mortality of large cities with each other 
does not illustrate this so strikingly as a com- 
parison beween various districts of the same city, 
where, in addition to density, you have over- 
crowding of the worst class of population, huddled 
together in unhealthy houses. It would be strange 
indeed if such districts were not 10 show, as 
they do, only the characteristics of pauperism, in- 
temperance, crime, and a very high death-rate. 

4. Infant Mortality, which increases most rapidly 
under the conditions fatal to the adult population, so 
that in a community in which the infants die with 
extreme rapidity, there is direct and conclusive proof 
of defective sanitary conditions operating specially 
on young life, in all probability through the neglect, 
vice, or ignorance of^ the parents. 

I have thus endeavoured concisely to point out 
four of the leading causes of the high rate of mor- 
tality, and shallnowbringunder notice the condition 
of 'ancient Glasgow,' where the evils enumerated 
existed, and still exist (being only very partially 
remedied) in their most aggravated form. 

In 186s, within an area of about 88 acres in the 
centre of the city, a population of 51,304 was packed 
together at the average rate of 583 persons to the 
acre, in upwards of 10,000 houses, the walls of which 
were permeated with disease. The population of the 
whole city at that date was 423,723, so that fully 
twelve percent occupied houses in every sense of the 
word unfit for human habitation, rapidly spreading 
moral and physical deterioration. The death-rate 
over the wh.}le city was as might be expected, 328 
to the 1,000, which increased in i86g to 34 I o the 
1,000, and the average death-rate of the 83 acres 
specially alluded to was 38-64 to the i/xxk These 
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figures still, however, fail to convey an adequate idea 
of the rapidly increasing over-density. The Glasgow 
Improvement Scheme comprises 40 areas, in the 
•worst of which and in portions of the others, the 
population was housed at the rate of 1,000 to the 
acre, or 640,000 to the square mile. In these plague 
spots and fever dens the death-rate was as high as 
52-21 to the 1,000 in 1865. In 1870, before demoli- 
tion commenced, it rose to 70 in the 1,000. 

The powers under existing public legislation were 
totally inadequate to enable the authorities to remedy 
evils of such magnitude, and the expense connected 
with the legal proceedings and the protracted litiga- 
tions certain to arise, in many cases, before the re- 
pairs or structural alterations needed could be agreed 
on between parties, or decided by the sheriff, deterred 
the authorities from beginning a series of prosecu- 
tions on such an extensive scale ; besides which, it 
must be borne in mind, that a large proportion of the 
properties were held by trustees for the benefit of 
widows and orphans, who, deprived of the revenue 
on which they were dependent for annual mainte- 
nance, would have been pauperised. In these cir- 
cumstances the corporation applied for a special Act 
of Parliament to purchase the properties, paying fair 
compensation to the heritable proprietors on the 
footing of a compulsory sale, the value thereof, failing 
arrangement by private negotiation, to be fixed by 
arbiters or a jury. 

Plans were prepared showing the properties to 
be taken, and Parliamentary notices in the usual 
form were served on all the heritable proprietors 
whose property was needed, none of whom opposed 
the bill. The value of the property scheduled is 
upwards of i ,500,000/. The trustees are the members 
of the town council, and the operations are managed 
by a committee. 

The Act was passed in 1866, and the purchasing 
of the property needed commenced with vigour ; but 
it was 1870 before any improvements of an extensive 
character could be begun, the trustees finding that 
if they proceeded with reconstruction before having 
acquired at least the greater portion of the property, 
they would materially increase the value on them- 
selves. 

The operations, when completed, involve the pur- 
chase and demolition of upwards of 10,000 houses, 
which no structural alterations, however extensive, 
could make healthy residences ; the gradual removal 
and spreading of the population resident there ; the 
laying off the ground in open spaces, and formation 
of forty new streets to be cut through the centre of 
the districts ; removing sanitary evils and affording 
commercial facilities ; and the resale of the surplus 
lands for the erection of modern buildings, subject 
to the conditions, provisions and restrictions of * The 
Glasgow Police Act, 1866.' 

The trustees are authorised to borrow 1,250,000/. 
on the security of the assessment and property ac- 
quired by them, and loans to an extent far in excess 
of their requirements have been freely offered them 
at a lower rate of interest than is paid on heritable 
security. 

The sura to be assessed on the ratepayers, as the 
cost of the improvement, involves an authorised 
tax to the extent of about 350,000/. spread over fifteen 
years. 

The assessment for city improvement is in addi- 
tion to a tax of 2//. per i/. for gener«!l sanitary pur- 
poses, so that the Glasgow ratepayers expend about 
4o/x)o/. per annum in their attempts to ameliorate 



the condition of the people, and lessen the high ratt 
of mortality. 

Although possessed of compulsory powers, and 
entitled to take possession of the properties under 
statutor)' notice, the trustees deemed it politic to 
purchase the properties, as far as practicable, bf 
private negotiations, and the owners, recognising its 
necessity, have thoroughly acquiesced in tlie means 
employed for the protection of the health and \m^ 
of the citizens. It would, however, have beensimplj 
impossible to make progress without compulsory 
powers, the possession and judicious use of whidi is 
indispensable to any community similarly situated, 
and all public or private efforts conducted without 
these, it on an extensive scale, must faiL 

The gradual displacement of the population has 
been successfully accomplished up to this time, no 
case of individual hardship is known, and this will be 
even less difficult in the future, the new properties 
affording better accommodation. 

It is difficult to believe that districts through whick 
any one may now walk with perfect safety were 
formerly the scene of many murders, robberies, and 
assaults of the most aggravated character. The 
intricate network of houses then existing, lunr 
partially broken up, consisted of miles of allejrs 
or 'closes,' as they are termed in Scotland, oi 
an average not more than three or four feet 
wide, with lofty dark tenements on each sid^ 
forming a series of communicating fortresses, from 
which the criminal classes sallied with comparatift 
impunity at night to ply their nefarious practices, 
having at hand facilities of escape and refuge. Sor 
much was this the case that in 1867 the crimes R* 
ported to the police rose to the highest point ever 
attained, and were of a more serious character dian 
at any previous time in the history of the city, and 
were rapidly increasing. The diminution of crime ia 
subsequent years is largely due to the clearances 
made, which gave the police control and supervisiaD 
over the criminal classes. In 1867, 10,899 crimes 
were reported,i with 27*2 per cent, convictions; 
in 1873, 7,869, with 448 per cent, convictions. Total 
thefts by unfortunates, reported in 1867, 1,192; in 
1873,264. In ordinary circumstances crime would 
have increased, as about 6o,ocx> was added to die 
population between 1867 and 1873. 

Captain M^Call says, in his official report: 
* Through these operations the city has been cleared 
of the foulest dens of crime and profligacy, and their 
occupants been scattered amongst a populatkn 
breathing a purer moral atmosphere, thereby afford- 
ing facilities to the police for bringing the vicious to 
justice more easily and certainly than when thewhde 
formed a concentrated and combined colony of 
ruffianism.' 

The effect of the operations on that portion of the 
population hanging on the borders of crime, who, by 
reason of their circumstances and surroundings, are 
under the strongest temptations to swell its ranks, it 
is impossible even to estimate ; but many hundreds, 
if not thousands, must have been saved fxxHn coo- 
taminating influences, to their own personal and 
family advantage and the gain of the community. 

It was feared at one time that the dUspersioD 
of the low-class population might have a ten- 
dency to spread crime and disease, and ms 
a most dangerous experiment. None of these ieais 
have been verified ; on the contrary, the pdioe uid 
sanitary inspectors have repeatedly certified that the 
whole condition of the populatum ^j^pbr^ has 
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iprovcd, and, altliough paying higher rents in 
istricts of the cify for houses worthy of the 
hey are themselves satisfied of the advantages 

he opinion 1 have expressed on ihe import- 
r such operations in large cities is correct, 
lere remains no doubt but that the general 

conferred by the Legislature on municipal 
al aitthoriiies might, with great i>ropriety, be 
•A, especially the privilege of compulsor)- 
se of properties, the removal of which would 
t control the spread of epidemics, or which, 
opinion of the medical officer of health, were 
icnlly unhealthy. 1 am further inclined to 
le that municipal and local authorities might 
Tcd, should they deem it necessary, to erect 
gs of a better class in lieu of those removed, 

needed, to accomodate the population dis- 
icd, such a clause being permissive and not 
Isory. As a rule, however, it is not judicious 
Elected body, changing periodically, to under- 
e erection of buildings which demand close 
an for successful prosecution, and such a course 
ilated to check private enterprise, which, in 
inary circumstances, is usuajly sufficient to 
the wants of the community. The propriety 
;ling dwelling-houses for the working-classes 
ke ftjnds collected by taxation has b«n often 
led by the trustees, and invariably negatived 
,% majorities. 

870 we built and furnished two lodging-houses, 
'males, capable of accommodating about 300 
', and the other for females, accommodating 
100 nightly. In each there is a large day-room, 
ries, etc. Each inmate has a separate bed in 
II detached compartment for exclusive use. 
attention ispaidbylhematronandsuperintend- 
cleanliness and ventilation. Thechangewasori- 
■ 3rf. per night, but increased lately to 3jrf. per 
including use of large cooking-ranges, etc. 
ue so managed as to be self-supporting, in- 
g 5 per cent, interest on the capita!. The 
) are inspected at least once a fortnight by 
ers of the committee in rotation. The accom- 
ion, though very plain, is superior in every 
t to the low-class private lodging-house super- 
Tbe stringent rules for maintenance of 
are rigidly enforced, as the result of which 
has never been a single case of fever or epi- 

disease in either of the houses. You will 
jbserve that many of the worst class of our 
floating population arc comfortably housed 
night, who, formerly uncared-for, were the 
pal means of spreading epidemics, demon- 
tg the wisdom and advantage of such care, 
:haracler of accommodation, after such expc- 
■, I consider indispensable in all large centres 
pulalion, and every encouragement and power 
to be given to municipal authorities for such 
MS. 

conclusion, allow me to add^ihat the various 
lies alluded to are in their infancy. The pro- 
made may be apparently impereepiible, and it 
be at least fifteen or twenty years before ihe 
itage of these measures can be fully obtained. 
' may be discouraged, and think the efforts to 
:e mortality and crime have not succeeded. In 
ating this, it should be kept in view that before 
operations commenced the strung tide of disease 
rime was rapidly increasing, and that if we have 
checked its growth and arrested its progress, a 



good work has been done, which, however, is a mere 
indication of greater benefits in the future. The 
greatest obstacle to progress is the vice, ignorance, 
or apathy of the class sought to be benefited, and as 
education spreads their co-operation will be secured. 
Crime diminishes as the work of demolition goes on. 

Hospitals for Isolation and Treat.ment or 
Zymotic Diseases. By Ur J. I!. Pritchett, 
RlEDfCAL Officer of Hf.alth. 
Duty of Health Offiurs to providt Means 0/ Dctec^ 
tioH and Isolation^EpUemie DUmsi means 
Pauperism — Description 0/ Hospital Jar Isola- 
tion — Choice of Site and Aeeessibility — AdvisO' 
bility of prmndiug Distinet Wards fur Patients 
•who would pay the Cost of the Baiefits derived. 
If the old saw 'prevention is better than cure' 
has more significance in one class of mundane affairs 
than another, it is surely in that of infectious diseases ; 
not only on account of one person exposed to con- 
tagion, but also on account of an unknown quantity 
of persons who might become affected by him in a 
variety of modes, and at great intervals of time. For 
each of these secondary cases would become a fresh 
centre, whence an infinite number of radiations of 
infection might, under favouring circumstances, ex- 
tend to great distances, producing multitudes of cases 
which would generate such an amount of disease 
that years would be expended in obliterating the 
poison in a densely populated district. It is Uiere- 
fore the imperative duty of every sanitary authority 
to provide means foe instant detection and isolation 
of cases of zymotic diseases, which may from time to 
time appear within Its area. For, sirj it is well known 
that such first appear and abound m the houses of 
the poor, who either are of migratory habits, or who 
mingle with those who are so ; both of which sections 
of a class live for the most part a thriftless life of 
alternating indulgence and privation, in over-crowded 
badly ventilated cots or lodging-houses, provided 
with few means of cleanliness, and which are a dis- 
grace to the owners as well as to the enlightened age 
in which we live. How long, sir, will corporations 
sanction the careless insanitary and questionably 
cheap provision for the housing of those who whilst 
enduring exhausting toil, often on insufficient food^ 
are condemned to breathe impure air, and little of it, 
when sleep brings tlicm their only recreation from 
the daily labour, which cams a precarious existence 
for the family, who have still less chance than the 
father of shaking off the incubus of dirt and foul air 
for want of out-door work or exercise? 

Epidemic infectious disease means suffering, 
expense, loss of labour, and money, permanent dis- 
ability in many cases, death in as many more, aiid 
pauperism of lots of families whose head has been 
removed by death ; from the latter class paupers are 
bred, who for generations live on the rates or fill our 
gaols : any means therefore of preventing sickness 
and death amongst the poor ts a saving to the 
public purse, — the chief means to this end i believe 
Is the provision of sufficient inspection, and of spe- 
cial hospitals into which cases of lymotic disease 
may be taken on the first appearance of any outbreak, 
not only in cities and towns, but also in villages, if 
distant from a large town ; for it is a matter of ex- 
perience to those who have practised in large towns 
that fever has often been introduced into the town 
from a neighbouring village where it has been gene- 
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rated, by a condition of things contrary- to all sanitary 
laws, and where what was considered as a * godsent ' 
scourge has been allowed to run rampant for want of 
ordinary precautions, and by the apathy of the fever- 
stricken population. 

Isolating special fever hospitals should be in 
number according to the size of the town, so that 
they be not crowded, and the officials overtaxed, 
as well as that the patients may not have to 
endure the distress of a long journey, which is not 
a trifle even in a well constructed ambulance, for it 
must be remembered that the passenger's head and 
back are 'splitting,' and all his sensations are in- 
tensified by his fever. The position should be in an 
open accessible space, as near the centre of the area 
it is to serve as is consistent with safety, and not on 
a hill, if it can be helped, so as to avoid the 
before-mentioned painful and exhausting journey. 
It should be surrounded by grounds in which 
the convalescent may exercise freely without fear 
of mingling with the healthy. The drains should 
be many and ample, and should be often flushed 
with diluted disinfectants; and everything coming 
from patients should be well mixed with disinfectants 
before being poured into the drains. As to the 
hospital itself, there should be a pavilion of not more 
than two stories, one for male and one for female 
patients, for each of the zymotics, small-pox, scarla- 
tina, typhus and typhoid, each pavilion entirely sepa- 
rate from each other, and the convalescent wards, 
which may be connected with the matron's and cook's 
department. Each pavilion will have its own nurses 
and nurses' offices, with bath-room, and baths on 
wheels, for the use of those who are unable to leave 
bed. The internal walls should be lined with sele- 
nitic plaster, painted and varnished so that no poison 
may be absorbed, and all condensed breath and per- 
spiration may be easily removed by washing. The 
floors should be of oak, soaked in boiled oil, and the 
wards should have at least 2,000 cubic feet for each 
bed ; windows on each side opening top and bottom ; 
openings under each bed by which fresh air can be 
admitted, and others by which in cold weather 
warvi fresh air can enter from chambers behind 
the fire-grate, as provided by the London school- 
grate, made by Mr. J. Dovey, Manchester, and by 
Mr. Lcthercn, of Cheltenham, who supplied them 
to one of the best and most recent small-pox hos- 
pitals at Cheltenham. An open fire, of course, will 
not be forgotten. All this admitted air, mixed with 
the exhalations from the patients, must be removed 
by a metallic shaft in the roof, in which a splendid 
draught can be maintained by a large Bunsen's gas 
burner, without which a down draught will prevail, 
I am inclined to assert that in cases of small pox, 
especially, a large amount of frequently changed 
fresh air is of more remedial value than drugs. 
Tanks for disinfecting linen, and stoves for disin- 
fecting woollen and other unwashable clothes should 
be provided. Any amount of hot and cold water 
should be at hand night and day. The medical 
supervision should be frequent and zealous, therefore 
the arrangements for the comfort and health of the 
staff of nurses and doctors should be liberal. No 
paupers should be allowed to mix witli ordinary 
patients, who are, or ought to be ratepayers ; for the 
honest, though poor working man, holds the pauper 
in great contempt, and considers it a stigma upon 
his character to be associated with him. Paupers 
should go to the workhouse fever wards. 

In many places it would be found an advantage to 



provide distinct wards for the accommodation of those 
who would like to pay for privacy and special nursing. 
In December, 1872, a Huddersfield young man wha 
had been working in Manchester was sent home in 
small pox ; one of his sisters nursed him and anotber 
continued her work at a mill, but took her meak 
in the room in which her brother lay. The latter 
and nurse, both unvaccinated, died of confluent 
small-pox ; an infant next door took it, but recovered. 
The sister at work communicated infection to sc\'eral 
* mates,' who, though working at the same miD, 
resided in various parts of the borough. The bedding 
of the diseased was destroyed by the inspector, the 
house disinfected, and I was desired to inspect the 
infected parts and report. The committee nith 
great promptitude in two days fitted up two wards 
of the empty old workhouse, and on January 23, 

1873, five patients were taken in, and by April 30^ 
fifty-six had been admitted, of whom twelve had tht 
haemorrhagic, twenty-three the confluent, and twenty- 
one the discrete form of small-pox. Of these twd?e 
died, but seven of them were taken in in the last 
stage to die, and to be laid out in the dead-house of 
the hospital instead of being laid out at home in the 
midst of a large family. Some of them died within 
two hours of admission. The epidemic was noir 
over, but at the end of May we had a very bad case 
imported from Leeds ; it was taken into the hospital 
early and no other case resulted from it Septem- 
ber 25, another case was brought from Leeds^ 
isolated, and no further case occurred until January, 

1874, when two cases, mother and son, were- 
brought from Mirfield ; being immediately isolated 
we had no more. January 25, three cases of scarla- 
tina were taken in, and for months the disease did 
not recur. In three several instances besides, small- 
pox was introduced into the borough in 1874 from 
Dewsbury, Mirfield, and Penistone, and by timdy 
use of the hospital was speedily scotched ; only one 
death occurred after May, 1873, so that out of ninety- 
five patients admitted from January 23, 1873, to 
October 4, 1874, only fourteen died : aqd of these 
seven were not under treatment, but were taken in 
/// ai'ticulo moriisy and one was an un\*accinated 
infant, six months old. None of the patients were 
charged for their board or treatment ; all went 
willingly except one, for whose removal a magis- 
trate's order had to be obtained. They were all kept 
in the convalescent ward and grounds until tbc>' 
were not only purified, but strong. The cost, including^ 
heavy rent and rates, all food, nurses, matron, dnigs, 
and medical attendance, has been 7/. per head It 
has been the means of arresting an epidemic of 
small-pox five times, which many large ttnvns where 
it has got firm hold, would give anything to accom- 
plish, but which it is not easy to do unless the loadi- 
some scourge be nipped in the bud. Cases must be 
removed before they have had time to produce 
others, and every house from which a patient is 
taken must, after disinfection, be watched for a fort- 
night. 

I would, in conclusion, earnestly beg all medi- 
cal officers of health not to let their sanitary 
authorities rest until they have provided their area 
with a refuge for the fever-stricken, where, escaping 
from small crowded rooms^ bad air, ignorant or care- 
less nursing and improper diet, they may have the 
comfort of knowing that they are not sowing the 
seeds of other cases, and are provided with every* 
thing that can conduce to their recovery $uid resto- 
ration to the active duties of life. GeDtlemen of 
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sanitary authorities, think not of economy in this 
matter ; or if you do, think it out, and you will find 
that such lazaret tes are the cheapest things you can 
buy with the ratepayers' money. Ladies who want 
benevolent work, there !% a great field for intelligent 
nursing in our hospitals ; the great and good Miss 
Nightingale would tell you there is more satisfaction 
to be derived from it, and no more labour in it, than 
in being a governess, or a companion to some one 
who probably has more whims than a fever patient. 

Owing to the great and unexpected success 
which this Conference had attained, two im- 
portant papers had to remain unread, and the full 
discussion of those which were read became a matter 
of impossibility. The omitted papers were, one 
by Dr. Leigh, of Manchester, which we hope to give 
in a future number, and the other by Mr. Walter 
Pierce, president of the Liverpool Land and House- 
holders' Association, with suggestions for an im- 
proved mode of dealing with the sewage of large 
towns. This paper strongly advocates the adoption 
by Government of j Captain Liemur*s improved plan, 
if only on a small scale at first. As, however, we 
gave a very full description of that system in a recent 
issue (November 21), it is needless for us to re- 
capitulate its special advantages. 

But the thoughts that breathe and the words 
that burn were in some cases unspoken or so stulti- 
fied by the inexorable tinkle of the call-bell, that the 
speakers in many instances had to leave their best 
things unsaid, and, in consequence, could neither do 
justice either to their subject or themselves. 

Discussion. 

Preliminary Remarks— Sir Charles Reed on the 
Evil Effects of Overcrowding and the Necessity 
of Helping the Very Poor — National Character 
of this Movement — Its Educational Aspect — 
Dr, Aclandy F.R.S., on Sanitation as a 
People's Question and a profoundly Human 
One — Preventive Treatnunt — Dr, y. S, Taylor 
on Liverpool y its Difficulties and Dangers — One 
Great Highway of Nations and Resort of Un- 
skilled Labour — Actio?i of the Corporation in 
proruiding Suitable Dwellings afid Pecuniary 
Success — The Rev, T, B, Pollock on the Slums of 
Birmingham — Cleanliness and Godliness — Neces- 
sity of the Clergy^ Medical Men, and Jjiity 
taking up the Question — An Association for 
Closing Pumps a Necessity — Conclusion, 

Sir Charles Reed : I entirely agree with Sir 
Sydney Waterlow in commending the Mayor for 
making this meeting not a local but a national 
one. The voice will still come from Birming- 
ham, but it will be one of a more imperative cha- 
racter than on previous occasions, because it is 
a representative meeting, not confined to the town 
of Birmingham, or the county, but we have here 
gathered together men of the highest reputation 
in connection with these sanitary questions from all 
parts of the country. We are upon the eve of a great 
national movement in connection with this question. 
Wc understand unmistakably that the present 
Government is prepared to look closely to the in- 
terests of the people, especially in reference to the 
habitations of the poor, therefore you could not have 



selected a more appropriate meeting for speaking 
without hesitation upon a question of such moment. 
I have always been interested in the overcrowding 
of our poor inhabitants living in London, I have seen 
the great need there is for reform, and must say that 
the two papers which have been read to-day contain 
some unanswerable arguments in favour, not only of 
Birmingham acting in the same way as London and 
Glasgow, but for the whole of the country taking into 
consideration that which seems to me to be a primary 
social question. If that shall be the result of the 
meeting, I am quite sure the Mayor and his 
friends will be thoroughly rewarded for the part they 
are and have been taking in convening this Confer- 
ence. Putting aside the physical damage done by — the 
effects of which we have heard so much this morning, 
and again this afternoon — the pestilence, the ob- 
scenity, and the ravages of death, I want rather 
to ask your attention for a few moments, to 
the moral and educational aspect of the question. 
The effect of bad dwellings for the poor portion of 
our population is blighting the purity of the youth 
of the country, and scattering the seeds of moral 
poison throughout the entire community. Sir, you 
are connected most honourably with that great 
association, the School Board for Birmingham. I 
hold a similar position in the city of London, and I 
have great pleasure now in appealing to you whether 
I am right in saying that the gigantic work under- 
taken by the nation in reference to the children of 
the poor in our elementary schools will be altogether 
frustrated and set at nought if the people do not sim- 
ultaneously make a movement in reference to the 
habitations in which they live. 

I cannot conceive anything more destructive 
to our work than the peril, danger, and contami- 
nation which lie around our children during the 
hours when they are at what are called their 
'homes.' We have children, of the earliest age, 
for a few hours a day, but the rest of the 
time they spend in places not fit to be called 
homes. In many cases, under the most disadvanta- 
geous circumstances, they cannot carry on their 
instructions, and they have no opportunity of learn- 
ing their lessons ; their surroundings are such that 
it is hopeless to attempt to train them for the paths 
of virtue unless we put them in a better position than 
that in which they are now placed. I am thankful 
to those gentlemen who have connected themselves 
with voluntary associations for the securing to the 
working classes a better kind of habitation ; and no 
men have a greater right to speak in connection 
with this subject, and can speak with a higher 
authority than Sir Sydney Waterlow and my friend 
from Glasgow (Mr. Bailie Morrison). The experiment 
has been tried ; and I think you will say at once that 
you are relieved from any difficulty on the question 
as to the whole thing being a paying concern. If 
this difficulty is got rid of, whether municipal bodies 
undertake the work, or whether it is done by volun- 
tary associations, surely there can be no hesitation 
in carrying out, to the fullest extent possible, this 
desirable reform. Now, what we want is the facility 
for doing this, and I am sure we ought to ask the 
legislature to give us these facilities. 

I do not want the Government to be asked to 
do everything for the people. I believe in the 
people doing their own work for themselves, and 
coincide with Sir Sydney Waterlow, when he says, 
* Let us have an opportunity of securing the 
sites we want, and pay everyone an equivalent 
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when we take their property.' I trust Birmingham 
will unite in the example set in London; but I 
want to ask Sir Sydney Waterlow and others 
whether they have as fully considered the very poor 
as they have the interests of the skilled labourer. 
The skilled labourer earns good wages, and can no 
doubt afford to pay dr. or 7^. a week for his rooms 
and live comfortably. But what is to become of 
those who are on the very verge of pauperism — 
persons who were most respectable in their early 
training.^ Can they pay the prices of skilled la- 
bourers ? And yet these are the very people who 
are being crushed down into the lines of pau- 
perism, and who will inevitably become paupers if 
we do not do something to rescue them. If they 
once come within that line they rarely rise again. 
I want to plead to those benevolent persons who 
are interested in this work on behalf of that 
large portion of the community who are not yet 
pauperised, but who are yet so utterly poor that we 
must do something towards giving a re-cast to the 
system of the model lodging-house, and which will 
have the effect we are now seeking of giving suffi- 
cient accommodation to the very poor who cannot 
afford to pay high rents, but who are yet willing to 
make some sacrifices. The great difficulty in living 
in the centre of a great labour district is that men 
cannot get a room, or two rooms, in which to dwell ; 
I do hope their position will be considered, that when 
large blocks of tenements are removed in furtherance 
of our great system of reform — when families are 
thrown out of their usual places — these model 
lodging-houses will be established in such a way as 
will not only afford good accommodation to the 
skilled labourer who can earn good wages, but also to 
the poor charwoman, who is poor, but who ought to 
be kept out of the workhouse. I take it that your 
object in calling this conference was a practical one, 
and that you would rather see some action than hear 
a deal of speechifying. I do not know what arrange- 
ments you may be prepared to make ; but I may 
say that I am prepared to unite with this Conference 
in some declaratory resolution to give utterance of 
our strongest opinion, in this great centre of manu- 
facturing industry, upon a question which I think, 
physically, morally, educationally, and religiously, 
stands at the head of any question at present before 
the country. 

Dr. Acland, LLD., F.R.S., Regius Professor 
of Oxford : You will believe me when I say that 
I am called unexpectedly to address a few words 
to the meeting. It is perfectly true that I came 
here to be a listener to what I consider is one of the 
most important meetings at which it was ever my 
privilege to attend. It was suggested that I might 
ask your permission to say a few words on a detail 
concerning the dwellings of the poor, especially on 
the subject of the alleys in the town of Birmingham. 
I replied that I would gladly do so, for this reason : 
it now is more than thirty years since I visited . this 
town, for the express purpose of looking to the 
question of the back construction of alleys, and 
what were the evils of back-to-back houses amongst 
the poor. I was the guest of one of the wisest and 
best men I knew (James Chance), and, seeing how 
much I learned on that occasion, and that the visit 
was the cause of my devoting some of the energies 
I possessed to the great question which you are now 
studying, I felt it my duty to come and support you 
to-day. Sir Charles Reed applied to me just now 



to place the question upon its real basis. This is 
neither an educational question, nor a physical ques- 
tion, nor a religious or medical (question ; but it is a 
profoundly human question — it is a question not of 
the past, nor the present, but of the future life and 
character of this free nation. This is one of the 
conclusions which, as a practical man, I have come 
to, and our population cannot be hereafter what the 
British have heretofore ever been if our working 
classes continue to dwell, as they have for the last 
quarter of a century, been compelled to dwelL This 
meeting will tell the present Conservative Govern- 
ment, which is pledged to the subject, that we must 
begin this work with whatever aid the government 
of the country can bring to bear upon it. Before I 
retire, you will permit me to add one of the great 
political conclusions which I have come to in this 
direction. When one of the members of the Royal 
Sanitary Commission, and when looking into the 
whole question of sanitary administration, as I was 
forced to do, from a sanitary point of view, I satisfied 
myself that this question must be taken up by the 
people themselves ; that it was a question of local 
administration. I have maintained that doctrine 
from first to last, and I maintain it in the presence 
of my respected and able friend Dr. Buchanan, the 
representative of the Privy CounciL I maintain 
that the question of the amelioration of the dwellings 
of the poor, the education of the people, the carrying 
on of whatever may be a necessary part of the 
religious character of England, depends on the sen- 
timent of the masses. It must be in them, and 
through them, that the Government will learn what 
assistance they require. The people of England 
mean to live — they mean to live happily, strongly, 
and wisely, if they can ; and they mean to have from 
the legislature, not that help which theorists may 
choose to think that they require, but that help 
which they, as practical men in their own respective 
districts, according to the wants of these districts 
and the character of the population, may find to 
be locally requisite. It is, perhaps, true that the 
average medical practitioner, the despised union 
surgeon of the poor, formerly knew nothing of pre- 
ventive medicine, and occupied himself solely by 
giving drugs in large quantities ; but the future sur- 
geon of the poor will have, if he means to hold his 
place in the country apd receive the respect of his 
fellow-citizens, to look to the prevention of disease 
as the higher and better work. 1 should not have 
presumed to address a great body of practical and 
representative men from all parts of the country, 
did I not fully believe in those things that I 
am now expressing. I have one further reason- 
that it is my honour as well as my great responsi- 
bility, to hold an office which has a direct relation to 
the education of the whole medical profession, and 1 
think it is of consequence to express my belief that 
the young members of the great profession of medi- 
cine are fully aware of the importance of the question 
which we are considering to-day in the sense in 
which Sir Charles Reed has put it They do not 
look upon it as a medical, or a scientific, educationali 
or religious question ; but, as true Englishmen, re- 
gard it as a subject that affects the whole character 
of the countr>', and of necessity reauires the very 
best energy of their profession, which is supported 
by you in order to carry it on in a satisfactory man- 
ner. It is by the assistance, and by the combina- 
tion, I would rather say, of scientific, engineerii^ 
and administrative powers, in addition to the support 
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of the purely scientific and medical ones, that this 
question may be brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. I wish to tender you, on behalf of my pro- 
fession, which has worked for so many years, and 
followed Chadwick and others, our hearty thanks for 
having given to England the opportunity of looking 
at this great sanitary question face to face with a 
practical object, and one which I am sure the 
Government will assist in promoting. 

Dr. J. S. Taylor, Chairman of the Liverpool 
Health Committee : In appearing before you as 
the representative of the town of Liverpool, I am, as 
it were, under a cloud, for many speakers have re- 
ferred to the high death-rate of my town, and it has 
pleased Sir Charles Reed to refer to its lawless- 
ness. After those statements, it would appear that 
the people had never taken any action to stay that 
plague which had for many years existed amongst the 
inhabitants. It is not my intention to refer to the 
sanitary matters or to the carrying out of any ex- 
tensive system of sewerage- I shall refer to some of 
the exceptional circumstances which, Mr. Mayor, 
you alluded to in your opening address, those which 
have power to make a healthy town unhealthy, and 
an unhealthy house still more unhealthy. I need not 
remind those who come sometimes to Liverpool that 
the town itself is one of the great highways for all 
nations of the earth. People from all countries pass 
through it A few weeks ago we had a large number 
of German and Russian emigrants sent, suffering 
from small-pox, and had it not been for the prompt 
measures adopted by our sanitary authorities, and 
the sufferers isolated, they would have gone to the 
various lodging-houses, and doubtless Liverpool 
would have been suffering, as Birmingham is, from 
small-pox. That is one of the reasons why Liver- 
pool is known as an unhealthy town. Liverpool, 
owing to the facilities which it gives to unskilled 
labourers, offers an inducement to the negligent and 
idle to go there in search of means to obtain a liveli- 
hood. I need only refer to the year 1848, when 
Ireland was undergoing a great famine, or when the 
people on the Tees were suffering from fever, during 
which time thousands got into our courts and cellars, 
and filled all places where they could hide their 
heads, not only bringing with them filth, disease, and 
death, but a certain amount of misery which it will 
take years to get rid of. It has been said why did 
you not clear out your cellars ? We did that, but in 
our consideration, whilst we were endeavouring to 
clear out the cellars, the consequence was, that when 
we drove them out they went out of the cellars into 
the garrets of the houses, and instead of lessening 
the evil we found that we were increasing it. When 
the cotton famine took place in this country, Liver- 
pool being the centre of a large manufacturing dis- 
trict, the operatives fiocked to the town, and then 
thev had the epidemic^ which commenced in 1862 
and continued up to 1866. That was occasioned, as 
expressed by our medical officer of health, by over- 
crowding of the poor and the depravity which existed 
amongst the people. It is clear that there are cir- 
cimistances connected with the case which make 
Liverpool the unenviably unhealthy town it has been 
called. The corporation have not been wanting in 
their duty. When they found an influx of people 
from neighbouring towns they considered it advisable 
that the labouring poor should have dwellings near 
to their places of employment The corporation, in 
conseouence, purchased a piece of land in the north 
end of the town, and in the year 1870 they erected a 



number of dwellings at a cost of 17,928/. lor. The 
corporation felt induced to enter into that speculation 
as an example to other people as well as for the 
benefit of the poor, and although it was designated 
an extravagant speculation, I may say that in a 
commercial point of view it has proved a success. 
Each of the cottages are separate tenements, supplied 
with closets and other necessary appliances to each 
dwelling. Last year they paid a percentage amount- 
ing to 4/. 14X. 9</., and the year before 4/. idr. Not 
only has it been successful in a money point of view, 
but successful as far as sanitary matters are con- 
cerned, only ten deaths having occurred during the 
past year upon the whole of the property. , Owing to 
the experiment having proved a success, a number 
of gentlemen were induced to form themselves into a 
company, and they have expended a large sum of 
money in the erection of buildings in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the north end of the town. Al- 
though the expenses have been great, the share- 
holders have had divided among them during the 
past year a dividend of 4 per cent I feel obliged 
for the opportunity given me of referring to matters 
in connection with the town of Liverpool, and I 
sincerely hope this meeting will be successful 

The Rev. T. B. Pollock of Birmingham continued 
the discussion by saying : I am here to-day in 
obedience to the orders of my chief magistrate, who 
thinks I have no right to escape the penalty due to 
me for writing a letter to the newspapers. There 
are two questions we have met to discuss, but in 
reality there is but one. We cannot consider this 
sanitary question without considering the dwellings 
of the poor, and the question of the dwellings of the 
poor is one of the most important of sanitary ques- 
tions. This is considered, in the first place, to be a 
working man's question, but it is a question that 
affects the whole community, because there are very 
few who would say they do not know or care how. 
their fellow-mortals live. As we are all bound 
together in one community, every part of the com- 
munity must incur the same amount of danger. The 
question is also one that must claim the sympathy 
and attention of those whose business of life lies in 
caring for the well-being and amelioration of the 
condition of their fellow-creatures. It must claim 
the attention of ministers of religion, medical men, 
and all enthusiasts in the cause of education. I 
think it is a very great pity that medical men should 
not give them more information than they did on the 
sanitary question. No elementary education in any 
school is of any good that does not teach the scholars 
how to look after their bodies. We all know the good 
attending the establishment of Hospital Sunday — a 
movement which, I am proud to say, originated in 
Birmingham, and I think it would be a very good 
thing if we originated a Sanitary Sunday. If every 
minister of religion who has a pulpit in Birming- 
ham, and, in fact, throughout the country, would 
begin to preach a sermon, not according to the maxim 
that 'Cleanliness is next to Godliness,' but that 
' Cleanliness is part of Godliness,' it would teach 
him not to be a nuisance to himself or his neighbour. 
It is part of everyone's duty to Him who had given 
him a complicated piece of machinery to keep it in 
good working order. There is another thing. If what 
we hope will be done is done, we clergymen, doctors 
and teachers will be able to accomplish far more 
than we can do at present I do not say if you house 
a man, and give him good sanitary arrangements 
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all round him, that he will become at once healthy, 
religious, and wise. But I do say that a great many 
of the things that at present hinder the work of his 
brain and muscle might be removed. If we can do 
what we now aim at, we can put within the reach of 
a large number of the people who have no chance of 
obtaining that refinement of life which is so requisite 
to make them worthy of the name of man or woman 
—those advantages which should be the monopoly 
of no class. This human refinement does not de- 
pend upon the size of the man or his house, nor 
upon the amount of money that can be spent, but 
upon the character of the house and its surround- 
ings. I happen to be specially interested in a cer- 
tain district which may be said to be in every sense 
a typical one — one which the Mayor has asked me 
to say something about I could only say that 
every abomination which has been described by 
any speaker here to-day can be found in that lo- 
cality. Shall I speak of the earth, air, or the 
water ? What is the earth ? It is partly clay, partly 
made land. Half the houses are built upon the 
clay, and a hole is dug which is used as a 
well, into which all the filthy water is placed. What 
is the made land ? It is nothing but manure, and a 
collection of all the abominations which are cast out 
from the factories in Birmingham. I was told that 
the filth was deodorised, but in spite of the operation 
of deodorisation, in my opinion it is now decidedly 
odorised. Now as regards water. One man de- 
scribed his pump to me as resembling a wild beast. 
He said if he let it alone it was all right, but if he 
stirred it up he had to run into his house and shut 
the door. I had to console him by saying that it 
was the same with a great many pumps in Birming- 
ham. An association has been formed for closing 
public-houses on Sundays ; I should be happy to 
join an association for closing for seven days a week 
every pump in the town. As regards the air, I am 
hardly qualified to speak about that of the houses. 
We have overcrowding, and, in fact, everything cal- 
culated to destroy all sense of self-respect. The time 
has now gone by when anyone can say that it is not 
our business to interfere with them. Thank God, 
the evil has been found out. We must remember 
that, in the records of old, sanitary science was 
considered to be the greatest of questions ; it was 
part of the religion of the ancient Jews, and is now 
looked upon in that light in the East We ought 
therefore to be ashamed of the fact that it was with 
us held to be only a necessary part of our civilisation. 
How are we to face these evils ? Model houses will 
do a great deal no doubt, as the men would have an 
interest in them, and would be enabled to become 
freeholders. I do not think, however, that that would 
reach the evil. We want to do something, not only 
for the good of the coming generation, but for the 
men, women, and families who live around us now. 
Nothing will do without the inspection-system being 
firmly insisted on. Ships are inspected, why not 
houses ? I hold that every argument for the inspec- 
tion of ships applies to the inspection of houses 
twelve times. Supposing the ship sinks, the crew 
have made up their mind to run a certain amount of 
risk, and they die clean. There is no more talk 
about it If one ship sinks she does not sink the 
entire fleet ; but if you get one filthy house you may 
make it the centre of disease and spread death 
throughout the whole community. I believe our dis- 
trict had the honour of sending small-pox all about 
Birmingham. I maintain that, if we had had the 



system of house inspection at that time, it would 
soon have been stamped out There are many diffi- 
culties put in our way. W^e must have entire liberty 
in the matter, and no restrictions whatever. \Vc 
have been told that we shall injure the building trade, 
but I take it that we shall injure them about as much 
as the Adulteration Act has the milkmen and the 
grocers. As regards the difficulties I will say this— 
there is one good thing in having a few in our path, 
because they scare all the cowards and leave only 
the good men to do the work. 

Conclusion. 

Mr. George Dixon, M.P. for Birmingham: 
The resolution I have to move is that the best thanb 
of this meeting be given to our visitors for thdr 
presence here to-day. I am not learned in sanitary 
matters ; I believe that in this respect I resemble by 
far the greater number of the inhabitants of Birming- 
ham. I resemble them in another respect, and that 
is, it is a matter of the greatest importance to me and 
to my family that sanitary matters should be attended 
to. Well,whatdoI do under these circumstances, being 
ignorant and yet having this great duty to perforai? 
I live in a house which is, perhaps, as healthy as any 
other in Birmingham, and the house in which I live 
in London has been specially selected for me by my 
medical man as being one where I have the greatest 
security for health. But not satisfied with that, I 
have determined that I would call the highest 
authority within my reach in order to inspect my 
private residences, and to recommend to me such 
alterations as may be advisable with reference to 
their sanitary arrangements. I have done that, and 
I have had recommendations made to me which, not- 
withstanding their cost, I have cheerfully carried 
out Now, Birmingham is in exactly the same 
position. Birmingham has found out that there 
is a good deal wanting doing with reference to 
sanitary matters, and the course which they have 
adopted is a wise one. They have determined 
to call in the highest authorities possible in order 
to assist them in their great work, and they are 
also determined to do that in such a manner as 
shall be useful, not only to the town, but also to 
the whole country. We must admit that the Mayor 
has been eminently successful in gathering around 
us to-day men of the greatest practical experience 
from all parts of the country — of experience not only 
great but varied. Upon this question there are dif- 
ferences of opinion. 1 suppose that on no questions 
are there greater differences of opinion. One thii^ 
will have been observable, and that is that there 
has been a remarkable unanimity of opinion upon 
many points, and I hope that, wherever there is an 
agreement with reference to what ought to be done 
in sanitary reform in Birmingham, there will be no 
hesitation whatever in carrying out all these recom- 
mendations that have been made to us. I woald 
say further, that even where there is perfect una- 
nimity, yet still something has to be done ; and if 
we are not to act until we are unanimous, we shall 
deprive ourselves of one of the means of arriving at 
unanimity ; that is, we shall not gain that expe- 
rience upon which unanimity is to be based. It is 
quite possible that, in making experiments where all 
are not agreed, we may sometimes fail ; but what 
then ? We pay a cost for failures which will be of in- 
estimable value to those who succeed, and therefore^ 
even where we are not altogether unanimous, I do not 
think it by any means follows diat ^e should not us- 
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dertake to do something. The real difficulty that un- 
derlies the whole question of Sanitary Reform is, in the 
first place, a difficulty of cost, and I hope we shall be 
willing to face that difficulty, and support the mayor 
and the corporation in undertaking what is discovered 
to be the right thing, even though it cost us something 
to do it. Another difficulty that has been alluded to is 
the difficulty of ignorance. Well, that has been well 
met. We have received an enormous amount of 
information upon this question to-day, which I hope 
will work great good, and I ask you to join in pass- 
ing a vote of very warm thanks to those gentlemen 
who have undertaken the labour — which is all the 
greater because they are men whose time is ex- 
tremely valuable — of coming here and giving us so 
much valuable advice. 

Alderman Avery: I have the honour of second- 
ing the resolution, and of expressing the thanks of 
this meeting to the visitors, which, in some respects, 
is very much like thanking themselves, because the 
meeting so largely consists of visitors. But, in the 
face of the gigantic difficulties, domestic, social, 
sanitary, and economic, which surround the path of 
those who undertake the difficult duties of sanitary 
reformers, it is most important that such a meet- 
ing as this should have been convened, and that it 
should have been attended by such large numbers of 
gifted, practical, and experienced minds from all 
parts of England. During the next session of Par- 
liament it is highly probable, as we have been told 
several times to-day, that some practical legislation 
will take place, and, with the view of that proba- 
bility, it is most desirable that some of the views ex- 
pressed to-day, particularly those of Dr. Acland, 
should be strongly promulgated, and made known 
in high quarters. Nothing can be more important 
than for it to be understood what the Legislature 
can and cannot do, and Dr. Acland most suitably 
and in sharp and clear lines made that distinction. 
All that the legislature can safely and wisely do is 
to afford facilities, and pass general laws, leaving 
the carrying of them out entirely to the administra- 
tion of the different local bodies. If it attempts to 
do more than that it is nearly certain to do a mischief 
instead of good. The questions are many-sided, 
and present a great vanety of aspects. What the 
legislature would do would be to pass a law of 
^most universal application, whereas the particular 
requirements of each district are almost entirely 
governed by the special and separate peculiarities of 
the different loczilities. Nothing can equal the 
misfortunes, disappointments, difficulties, and large 
useless expenditure which has resulted from the 
legislature trying years ago to do too much. 
There was an attempt to adopt the water-carriage 
system, and apply it to all places. Now, that 
system has its advantages in some places — in 
Liverpool, where they have a broad navigable river ; 
in country towns, where land is easily accessible, 
the great requirement of that part of the system 
being a large volume of water over a large area 
of land easily acquirable. But how does that 
apply to large inland towns like Manchester 
and Birmingham, surrounded by land all of a build- 
ing character, situated on rivers only a few feet wide, 
and in sunmier frequently only a few inches in depth. 
The attempt to discharge matter of that description 
into rivers so diminutive, will land those unfortunate 
persons who practise such a delusion into serious 
difficulties. That is the true cause of the calamities 



which for years have surrounded the people of Bir- 
mingham, leading not to an extension of the sewerage 
system, but resulting in the legislature actually 
prohibiting for years the construction of a single 
sewer having communication with the Tame, which is 
the only possible outlet into which the sewage and 
drainage of the town can flow. But we are sur- 
rounded by other difficulties. Landlords are intensely 
alarmed lest their property should be injured, and 
a large class of the population are under a still 
greater degree of apprehension lest they should be 
made clean. There is no probability that the property 
of landlords will be injured. As the health of the 
tenant improves so will the value of the property be 
enhanced. Cleanliness, of all other things, is the great- 
est element towards health, and health, especially for 
the working man, is the most valuable property, as 
well as the most important element of happiness, 
that he can possess. I rejoice that this meeting 
has been held, and in its complete success. I thank 
the Mayor very much for calling it. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow, in responding for the 
visitors said : We are more indebted to the chairman 
than he is to us on this occasion. We have come here 
because we are interested in the question. Many of 
us take different views of the same, but we have all 
been able to learn from one another, and shall take 
away with us what light has been thrown upon the 
subject. We must not expect too much to be done 
by legislation, but we have progressed with the work 
up to that point when we cannot get on without 
legislative assistance. We do not want the work 
done by state interference, but what we require is 
for the state to clear away the obstacles and let the 
people do the work for themselves. I trust that in 
rising to answer this vote of thanks I shall be 
allowed to answer the question put to me, a perti- 
nent one, and which I have always great pleasure in 
answering. Sir Charles Reed had asked what could 
be done for the poor, those who were much lower 
than the working poor or the mechanic. The answer 
to my mind, although I might not be able to make 
it very distinct, is that in building now new 
houses for the poor we have to consider not 
only the wants of the present, but what the 
poor will be satisfied with fifty, sixty, or- seventy 
years hence. If the property holding was to earn 
the capital expended upon it, payment must be made 
for occupation. I think we have greatly advanced 
during the last twenty years, and people are not now 
satisfied with what they would put up with fifty 
years ago. Fifty years to come the demand of the 
working man will be for better accommodation. 
Before concluding, allow me to propose a resolution. 
I ask you, on behalf of the visitors, to tender their 
best thanks to the Mayor of Birmingham, for the 
care, trouble, energy, and ability with which he has 
arranged this Conference. The discussion here to-day 
has been of a national interest on a question which 
is sure to come up in Parliament during the 
next two or three months. We cannot, therefore, 
separate without expressing our thanks to the Mayor, 
for the arrangement, cost, and expenses connected 
with the meeting. This is another evidence of the 
great interest taken by him in all that concerns 
Birmingham, and everything appertaining to the 
interest of the working men of this countr}'. 

Sir Charles Reed, in seconding the resolution, 
said ; I have to express my hearty thanks to your 
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worthy Mayor for the courtesy he has shown to the 
visitors, and I think we all are bound to give him 
our thanks for the wisdom exhibited in the holding 
of this conference. 1 was in the hope that some 
declaratory resolution should be arrived at, but not- 
withstanding, the voice of Birmingham will be heard 
all over the country on this important question. 

The vote was carried amid loud acclamation. 

The Mayor expressed his gratification at the 
hearty terms in which the resolution had been pro- 
posed, and at the unanimity with which it had been 
carried. He was still more obliged to those of them 
who were visitors from a distance for having ac- 
cepted his invitation. He felt very sincerely the 
insufficiency of the arrangements made ; but the 
public interest in the question bad altogether ex- 
ceeded his anticipation. It was no small matter 
that 500 or 600 persons should be brought together 
from all parts of the country. If, as he thought very 
likely, those who had come with practical experience 
in reference to the matter had not heard very much 
that was new to them, at least, they had done this 
great good, that by showing their great interest in 
the subject, and coming together as they had done, 
they convinced the town and the country of the 
growing importance of the subject, which it would 
Be dangerous for local bodies, corporations, or even 
for the Imperial Legislature itself to neglect. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re^ 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 

More than twenty years ago, in a work on the 
causes of England's decadence, the late Ledru 
RoUin told us some unpalatable but wholesome 
truths ; amongst others, that the herding together of 
labourers of all ages and sexes was one of the most 
fruitful sources of crime, and, in consequence, of 
national degeneracy. 

It is nearly a quarter of a century since Rollin 
wrote, and the evil he then exposed has increased 
instead of diminishing. Cottages have not been 
built in the same ratio which population increases 
in, and the consequence is that overcrowding 
exists to a frightful extent, not in a few isolated 
cases but in every part of the kingdom ; from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh, Land's End to John O'Groats, in 
urban or rural districts, and in the mining villages, 
the same evil with its concomitants meets us at every 
turn. The amount of immorality, crime, and 



disease which are thus engendered is beyond estima- 
tion. It is eating away the strength of the country and 
burdening it with a heavy taxation for the support of 
criminals. It is but necessary to turn to a few 
of the reports of medical officers of health in order 
to find hundreds of cases specially reported as 
samples of what exists on a large scale, with 
all the sickening details of filth, vice, and 
incestuous bastardy. The wretched hovels that 
have been run up for the poor are, in many 
cases, such that no merciful man would house 
his beast in them, and even tliese huts, bad as 
they are, are so scantily provided and so highly 
rented, that they are overcrowded. In many cases 
the landlord, while exacting a high rent for such 
dens, subjects his tenants to the influence of an 
infected atmosphere. A school visitor near Brighton, 
in a recent speech, said : * Had I not penetrated 
into these loathsome places, I could not have be- 
lieved that, on the one hand, physically speaking, 
human nature could have survived such a trial ; or 
morally speaking, on the other hand, human nature 
could have inflicted it on fellow creatures.' This 
description applies so universally that it seems 
invidious to specify one particular locality. 

In many instances the owners of such fever 
dens are rich men, who, having neither the ex- 
cuse of ignorance or poverty, collect their rents 
and manage their property through middlemen or 
agents. A writer in the current number of the 
Westminster Review takes great aesthetic objection 
to a row of tenements at Harrogate, 'a certain 
hideous and squalid row of cottages originally built 
on the grass, each two-eyed habitation staring at its 
own privy about six paces to the front' We have 
had but too often to describe the existence of * one- 
eyed ' houses, without any privy at all to be stared 
at, or, perhaps, with only one convenience to an 
entire row. 

Can we wonder, then, that drunkennessr prevails 
among the inhabitants of such homes — that sen-ants 
who are bom and bred in them are not clean, honest, 
and pure-minded — and that children whose youth 
is spent in such scenes should go astray? What 
can the influence of school teaching do in ten or 
twenty hours per week to counteract the effects of 
such surroundings ? The brutality that has been 
so notorious in Liverpool has been seriously at- 
tributed to the effects of overcrowding, which is at 
once pleaded as a cause and palliation for crimes of 
violence. This argument is as a two-edged sword in 
the hands of those who use it, and cuts most deeply 
against the authorities who, for one reason or an- 
other, fail to provide accommodation for the poorer 
classes. 

The evil is a crying one ; the remedy, though 
perhaps difficult, ought not to be insuperable. 

Local and municipal authorities have great 
powers relegated to them. D uring the ensuing session 
these powers wiU probably be considerably extended. 
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It remains, therefore, for the authorities to grapple 
with the subject boldly ; not merely by closing a few 
hundreds of cellars and slums in one place inten- 
sify the evil by driving the poor to garrets elsewhere, 
but by the substitution of wholesome dweUings to 
rq;>lace the old fever-dens. 

It must be remembered that the Public Works 
Loan Board are empowered, under the Labourers* 
Dwelling- Houses Act, to advance money at 4 per 
cent., repayable by eighty half-yearly instalments. 
This proviso removes the valid plea of poverty which 
is often urged as an excuse for not building fit habita- 
tion& Should, however, the local rates suffer some- 
what through providing suitable dwellings, the loss 
will be more than recouped by the gain of county 
rates ; for crime and pauperism will diminish when 
the brutalising element has been removed. It is far 
better to present the judges with white gloves than a 
long black calendar of foul offences. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow, in the paper read at the 
recent Conference at Birmingham, demonstrated that 
a good and constant dividend could be realised by 
providing suitable dwellings for the poor. Mr. 
Swindlehurst followed in the same strain. Still, the 
schemes of these gentlemen are not, perhaps, of 
universal application, and, as Sir Charles Reed re- 
marked, not intended directly to benefit the very poor 
unskilled labourer, who is making a life-long, and oft- 
times ineffectual struggle, to escape that slough of de- 
spond, pauperism ; and who, when once tainted, rarely 
or never regains his independent footing. These are 
the classes who want help and protection to prevent 
them from sinking into crime and pauperism, and 
becoming a source of misery to themselves and others. 

Local authorities will dcf well, therefore, to study 
this problem, how best by the exercise of their great 
powers, to remedy the cr>'ing evils alluded to. The 
subject is one which should be approached in a broad 
catholic spirit, apart from any political, local or party 
feeling. The Birmingham Conference was a step in 
the right direction, as it brought all classes of the 
community together with one common object, and 
we feel confident that beneficial and practical effects 
will result therefronL 



-»o)0<o«- 



GOVEBNMENT INQUIRY AT DUDLEY. 

A REPORT on the sanitary condition of Dudley 
has just been issued by Dr. Ballard, of the Local 
Government Board ; and it has been laid before the 
town council for the borough. It appears that in 
1 87 1, Dr. Thome Thome was commissioned to visit 
Dudley on account of an epidemic of typhus which 
was then prevailing there ; and we had occasion to 
refer to the report which he then wrote. The sani- 
tary condition of the town was deplorable ; typhus 
was prevailing in filthy and densely overcrowded 
dwellmgs and courts ; the nuisance from neglected 
and overflowing middensteads had assumed very 
considerable proportions ; the system' of sewerage 
was extremely deficient and imperfect; and pig- 
^ries were allowed to prevail without being sub- 



jected to any control. It is stated that since this- 
date a considerable amount of correspondence has 
passed between the Local Government Board and 
the town council of Dudley, relative to the recom- 
mendations made by Dr. Thome for improving the 
sanitary condition of the town, and to promises 
which the town council have made concerning them. 
The mortality of the town has, however, remained 
extremely unsatisfactory, and hence the second in- 
spection which has been made. Dr. Ballard states 
that during his inquiry he has specially sought to 
ascertain in what respects the sanitary condition of 
the borough differs from that which was described 
three years ago in Dr. Thome's report ; and he has 
examined to what extent the excuses which had been 
made by the council from time to time for non-compli- 
ance with the recommendations there made could be 
regarded as valid. The result of the inquiry shows 
that the greatest sanitary neglect still prevails in the 
town. Nothing has been done to provide the place 
with proper sewers, although plans of a complete 
system has been before the council for many years. 
Little or nothing is even at this date kno\vn of the 
existing sewers, of which there is no plan ; and there 
are parts of the town in which there is not even the 
pretence of surface drainage, and where, in conse- 
quence, the sewage either lodges in the earth close 
to the houses, so as to become a source of nuisance 
very injurious to health, or flows, as best it can, upon 
neighbouring waste ground, to evaporate into the 
surrounding air or to soak into the soil. And even 
where there is surface-drainage, it is rendered worse 
than useless by the absence of scavenging ; and in 
the poorer parts of the town, the street channels are 
choked up with filth of every description. 

With reference to the removal of excrement slnd 
refuse. Dr. Ballard says that he can only speak of the 
action of the town council * in the strongest terms of 
reprobation.' Nothing can be * more disgusting than 
the condition of the privies throughout all the poorer 
neighbourhoods of the town,' and frequent com- 
plaints, he states, were made to him of^ the 'scan- 
dalous conduct of the nightmen.' And in the matter 
of piggeries. Dr. Ballard says he can only repeat Dr. 
Thome's words : — * The evil prospers unchecked.' 
In continuation. Dr. Ballard states that * the descrip- 
tion given by Dr. Thome of the cottage class of 
dwellings, and of the courts and yards where many 
of them were situated, applies still. Many such 
dwellings were built back to back, or were so built 
as to have no provision for through ventilation. 
Even at the dry time of the year, when his visit was 
paid, he found that many of them were damp, and 
very many exceedingly dirty, and the yards and 
courts in which they were situated were unpaved^ 
undrained, with slops standing in pools or mnning 
uncontrolled over the surface of the ground ; the 
surface of the yards was defiled with excrement and 
the channels choked with filth ; privies were choked 
up, and as if all this was not sufficient abomination^ 
swine were being kept so as to be offensive, and 
stinking pig-wash was being retained close to the 
houses.' 

And by way of completing what he calls * a 
painful task,' Dr. Ballard, prior to making another 
set of recommendations, reminds the town council 
of the mortality which is occurring in connection 
with this disgraceful state of the town. During four 
and a half years, the following deaths have occurred 
amongst others ; 343 from small-pox, 66 from 
measles, 312 from scarlet fever, 18 from diphtheria. 
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143 from whooping-cough, 17s from 'fever,' 293 
from diarrhoea, and 4 from cholera, and the annual 
death-rate from all causes has been 30-9 per i ,000 
inhabitants. 

This then is the result which the Town Council 
of Dudley have produced during the three years 
which have elapsed since they first received advice 
from an insprector as to the means they should adopt 
to allay the sickness and mortality produced by their 
sanitary neglect. In the recent Sanitary Conference 
held in Birmingham, the Mayor of Dudley took a 
prominent part, and expressed the interest he fell in 
matters affecting sanitary progress. J-et us hope 
that he is a new member of the town council, and 
that he is in consequence not answerable for the 
conditions which have been allowed to grow up all 
but unchecked in his borough, and that under his 
guidance Ihe gigantic sanitary defects from which 
Dudley is suffering, will be removed without its being 
necessary to invoke that central interference to which 
so many take exception. 



Itotw of ij^e MecK. 



The Cily Smitiry Committee have agre-d to offer t 
the parish of Clerkenwell the use of the mortuary for si 
months on payment of sj. per body. 



the local board of health. 



The Dublin Toivn Council are about to present a 
memorial to the Lord Lieutenant, pmyins thai the Govern- 
ment niajr lend thera, for the purpose of carrying out the 
main-drainage scheme for Dublin, originally proposed by 
Sir J. BaiaJgette, a further sum of 150,000/,, which, 
t<%ether with the 350,000/. already sanctioned, will make 
yx),ooo/., which tbcy further ask at 3 per cent. 

URBAN SANITARY AUTHORITY FOR 

TYNEMOUTH. 
A RECENT number of (tic Lcndan (Zatrf/^ contained a 
notification that on application, the Poor I^w Guardians 
of Tynemoulh Union had been invested with all the 
powers, rights, duties, capacities, liabilities, and obliga- 
tions of an urban sanitary authority with reference to 
making by-laws, etc., according to the Local Government 
Act of 1858, so far as the powers of that Act have rot 
already been conferred by the Acts of 1868, 1872, and 
1874- 

SMALL-POX AT ALCESTER. 
Small-pox having suddenly appeared in Alcester, a 
meeting of the rural sanitary authority was summoned in 
order (o determine as to the steps which should be taken 
in order to stay its spread, and it was unanimously deter- 
mined that a wooden hospital should at oftcc be erected in 
order to receive the sick. The step is, of course, the 
right one for adoption, but it is unfortunate that authori- 
ties, instead of providing themselves beforehand wirh the 
requisite means of isolation, almost invariably wait until 
their district is already invaded by infectious disease, and 
then nomerous centres of infection are established before 
any remedy can lie applied. 

INCREASE OF SICK POOR IN LEEDS. 
At a recent meeting of the Leeds Board of Guardians 
the medical officer of the Union Workhouse and Indus- 
IriiJ SchooU submitted an application for on increase of 



salary, on the ground of the great htcrease in the wort 
and responsibility attaching to his post, since his appmnl. 
Rient in July 1872. The application was supported by 
some statistics, which, although compiled with a distinct 
object in view, are probably in the main reliable, and are 
somewhat remarkable as evidence of the increase of the 
sick poor in Leeds. It is slated that the number of sick 
attended in the workhouse, which had been 695 in the 
quarter ending September 1871, had risen to gig in the 
same period of 1874 ; again, the number of sick on the 
medical relief-book had steadily increaseil from 231 in 
July 1872 to 348 in December last. This increase of 
pauper sickness deserves the most earnest attention on the 
part of the sanitary authorities of the town. The consider- 
ation of the claim of the medical officer for an increase of 
salary was postponed for a fortnight. 



THE ATMOSPHERE OF THEATRES. 

Dr. HtFBNER has been makingsomeinvestigalionsinta 
the progressive changes in the atmosphere of the ' Maria' 
theatre at .St. Petersbargh during a dramatic performance, 
which are published in the 5^r«o/iit.Sai«//'rtW-i*ii«rf, The 
experiment took phce on December i, in a second-tier boE 
facing Ihe stage. The temperature rose every quarter at 
an hour, although the movements of the public going out 
between the acts helped to freshen the theatre by the ad- 
mission of air in the corridors. When the curtain rose the 
lemperatare stood at 18° Cent. (64'4° Fahr.); at the end 
ofthefirslact it hadrisen to24''Cent. (75-2" Fahr.} and to 
25° Cent. (77° Pahr.) at the commencement of the second. 
The amount of humidity does not increase at so rapid a 
rate ; still in the course of two hours it had increased 30 
per cenL and towards the end of the fourth, had tieconie 
more considerable than that of Ihe external air. Accordiif 
to hygrometric observations made at the commencement 
of the representation, the humidity of the air in the theatre 
was from 40 to 60 per cent., that is to say about equal to 
the humidity of the air in well ventilated and healthy 
dwellings. At the end of the evening it was 85 per cent.( 
equalling the humidity of unhealthy and insanitary dwel- 
lings. The saturation of Ihe air by carbonic-acid gas 
amounted to sii times the normal quantity in respiraMe 
air, and was I '9 per 1,000 cubic metres. At the end of 
the repre5i«ntQtion it stood at 4*3 per 1,000, constituting a 
change in the respirable air capable of producing a tODC 
effect on the lungs of people accustomed to breathe pore 
air. It would be well if some similar, experiments were 
undertaken in the theatres of London, with a view 10 im- 
proved ventilation ; since the fiiligue, head-ache, and thirst 
inseparable from an evening spent at some of them point 
unmistakably to an excess of carbonic acid in the atmo- 
sphere, and lo a want of proper ventilation. 



PROPAGATING DISEASE. 
The old feudal principle which extended a much 
greater degree of protection to a man's property than wu 
extended to his person seems to have been very prominent in 
tbeminda of the fiamers of the Contagious Diseases(Aniinabt 
Act. For whenever any such disease breaks out on a farm, 

Eenolties very justly fall upon the person uho conceals the 
iCt i yet unfortunately the children of an outlying district 
maybe smitten with scarlatina, etc, and schools closed, 
and the disease spread, without the health ofGcers of Ihe 
district being aware of the existence of anything of the 
kind, and until ' notice of disease * is rendered compulsory 
little good can be done lo«-ards stamping them out when 
they do appear. A case in point has come under our notice 
recently. A small community was visited by scarlatina of 
a very mild form; nearly twenty cases occurred within half 
a mile radius; one school was closed in November, and 
re-opened in December. The chQdren had recovered and 
were taken to a school-treat at the companion school. On 
December 28, and immediately after, a number of case» 
occurred in the children attending that school in a distikt 
directly opposite to Ihat in which die disease iiist broke oaL 
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The inspeclor was roumi that neighbourhood jus.t 
before the outbreak commenced ; but from want of direct 
information was not aware of the eiistence of the disease 
tmlil last week, when he found, among other things, a 
woman who had reached the stage of desquamation, 
kneading dough for bread, and a son walking the roads 
with the skin falling from his hands. Until the health 
""" ,n command information they are almost paralysed 



n their work. 



SANITARY NEGLECT AT WALTHAM ABBEY. 

In November last Dr. Priest, the medical officer of 
health to the Wallham Abbey I^cal Board of Health, 
reponed on the sanitary condition of a series of hamlets, 
within that district. The water-sup[jly for the hamlets i,>q 
not only most deficient, but such water as there is is in 
many cases (Mthy in the esrlreme, notwithstanding the fact 
that by a proper and reasonable outlay a good and whole- 
some supply could easily be obtained. The poor residents 
of some of these hamlets are, it is stated, afraid to make 
any complaint, knowing that if they did, they would be 
turned out of tlieir houses. The privy accotnmodation is 
OescKbed as 'disgusting and abominable,' and the detail: 
given in the report fully sustain the description given. 
'Few people,' says Dr. Priest, 'would credit that such a 
lamentable and demoralising state of things could exist 
under the authority of a local board of health, and an 
Inspector of nuisances with full power to remedy and pre- 
vent its occurrence.* This report seems to have astonished 
the sanitary authority, and the chairman thought that it 
ought not to be noticed by the press. Dr. Priest, however, 
appears to have insisted on its being published, on the 
ground, amongst others, that it was identical with a report 
sent to the board 'years ago,' and the inspector of nuis- 
ances was then directed to deal with the matter, and to 
summon the owners of the properties referred to if neces- 

After an interval of nearly two months, a further report 
was presented by the medical officer of health, in which it 
is stared that every nuL'iance complained of remained in pre- 
cisely the same condition, and that the inspector of nuis- 
ances bad not served a wngle notice ttpon any of the owneis 
of the neglected and filthy property. We have heard of 
instances similar to this where the properties complained of 
have belonged to memlwis of the defaulting sanitary autho- 
rity, and although we have no means of ascertaining why 
in thiscasetheordeis of the local board of health have been 
utterly ignored, yet it seems impossible that any subordinate 
oHicer could set his instructions at defiance without imme- 
diate dismissal, unless in so doing he was fully aware that 
he would receive at least some support from those whom 
he ofTccted to serve. These are the circumstances that 
impede sanitary pri^jrcss and reform more than anything 
else, and unless they are effectually dealt with by a central 
authorily, we shall drift back into the condition from 
which our sanitary legislation affects to be gradually rais- 



^alu |5£)?orta. 



ADULTERATION Of MILK. 
At Westminster Police Court, G. Croucher, millt re- 
tailer, of Symonds Street, was smnmoned by the vestry 
clerk of Chelsea, for selling milk adulterated with water. 
The sanitary inspector said that on January 4 a pint of milk 
was purchased at the defendant's shop. Dr. Barclay, the 
a.nalysi, said it was the worst sample he had ever seen. 
Hair the cream had been taken away and 33 per cenL 
•f water added 10 the milk. It would be very injurious to 
invalids. The defendant said the milk was sent to him by 
Mr. Anson, of Dniry Lane, and he sold it as he got it. 
The vestry had had samples of his milk before. Dr. 
Barclay (aid the less said about that the belter ; the milk 
mu bftd then. Mr. BarMow said it was quite impossible 



to accept the defendant's 



His duty was to protect 



must liave known it was not pure. He S: 

5/. and costs, or a month. The fine was paid. 

H. Hanson, of Ossulslon Street, Somers Town, has 
been summoned for selling adulterated milk. A pint, pur- 
chased by the inspeclor of nuisances, was tested by the 
analyst, and found to contain 16 per cent, of water. The 
defendant disputed this result, and Dr. Redwood was re- 
quested to make an independent analysis. When the ease 
was again called on. Dr. Redwood said that, due allow- 
ance l^ing made forthe acid, he was of opinion that the milk 
cont.tined 16 per cent, of water. For the defence, it was 
slated that the milk was supplied to the defendant by a 
cowkeeper. Mr. Cooke was afraid that in many ca.ws the 
milk sent to I^ndon dealers was adulterated beforehand. 
He fine<l Ihe defendant 401. and 5/. 7J. costs, and would 
giant summonses against the person who supplied the 
milk. 



DRAINAGE OF MALT-KILNS. 
Vice-Chan CELLO R Sir J. Bacon has had before him 
the case of Clrgg v. CastU/ard Local Board. Messrs. Clegg 
are maltsters and owners of land near Caslleford, on which 
tliey liave built a dwelling-house, three raalt-kilns, and 
cottages, the drainage of which, until the obstruction com- 
plained of was made, passed into a sewer under the control 
oftheCastleford Local Board. In January, 1873, work- 
men in the employ of the Board closed the sewer by 
placing Rag-stones across it and stopped all drainage from 
the plaintifls' premises, and the bill was immediately filed. 
The bill alleged that the stoppage was made out of spite, 
because the plaintifr bad given evidence in a sewage case 
of The Atloruey-Cctteral -1. tbt CaslUford Board of HcaUh. 
The defendants contended that they were acting within 



imount of sewage, that the Boaid, being under injunction 
in the information not to allow an increase in the flow of 
sewage matter into a certain watercourse, could not permit 
Messrs. Cle^ to increase their discharge. The Vice- 
Chancellor said, though the Court would not interfere with 
1 public body in the bonS fide exercise of Parliamentaiy 
pon-ers, such a body would be restiained from the unlawfiil 
and improper use of those powers. In Ibis case the Board 
had acquiesced for years in allowing the drainage of the 
plaintiffs' premises, and had taken sewage-rates from them, 
and if, which he did not admit, they had a right to prevent 
Ihe drainage from the third, Ihe newly constructed kiln, 
from falling into the sewer, that did not give them a right 
to intercept the whole. He believed the fact was thai the 
defendants, being irritated by the plaintiffs giving evidence 
ngainst them, luid acted in the wanton and outrageous 
manner they had. An injunction would be granted, with 
an inquiry as to the damage sustained by Messrs. Clegg- 



MEDICAL OFFICERS' FEES. 

Sir, — Can you kindly inform roe if a medical officer 
of health is entitled to a fee and his expenses, forgiving 
•evidence in a court of justice on behalf of a sanitiuy 
.-luthority for whom he acts and from whom he receives a 
>alaiy, in the event of the case being decided, with costs, 
in favour of the sanitary authority ? Inquirer. 

[This is rather a knotty point. Unless there is any 
contract 10 this eflecl we do nol think tliat a medical officer 
has any claim on his employers for services rendered before 
justices. As regards fees acttudly paid by a defendant 
in respect of witnesses for the prosecution, doubtless It 
iroutd be a reasonable thing that the medical officer should 
have handed over to him fees, etc., specially paid in re- 
i[>ect of himself, but even then we doubt whether, ordi- 
narily, he could insist on this being done. ] 
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PRIVY ACCOMMODATION TO OLD HOUSES. 

Sir, — Can you inform me under what Act a rural 
sanitary authority can enforce sufficient privy accommoda- 
tion to old houses within its district ? 

The 31 & 32 Vict. c. 115, s. 4, empowers a sewer 
authority to work under sec. 51 of the Public Health Act, 
1848, to a cerUin extent only, as far as relates to new 
houses and houses rebuilt, viz., 'The 51st sec requiring 
every new house and every house pulled down to or below 
the ground floor and rebuilt, to have a sufficient water- 
closet or privy and ash pit.' Does sec. 4 o^ 3' & 3^ Vict. 
c. 115 include the latter portion of sec. 51 Public Health 
Act, 1848? W. M. LowiCK. 

[We think that the section of the Act of 1868, cited by 
our correspondent, is applicable to this case. The manner 
in which s. 51 of the * Public Health Act, 1848' is alluded 
to may at first sight seemed designed to limit the applica- 
tion thereof, but we consider this is not really intended, and 
that the whole section is available for rural purposes. 

The Local Government Board is, we believe, of this 
opinion.] 

POWERS OF BURIAL BOARDS. 

SiR,-7-Can you throw any light on the following diffi- 
culty which has arisen in a parish with which I am con- 
nected. A burial board negotiated for the purchase of 
land, a portion of which lies within the statutory limit of 
a hundred yards within which the Act prohibits the 
appropriation of land for cemetery purposes. A Mr. 
Holland came from London to inspect the ground, and 
though his attention was drawn to the fact that a por- 
tion of the ground was situate as aforesaid, he certi- 
fied that the burial board might be allowed to pur- 
chase the land, and this in the teeth of a protest from the 
Adjacent landowners aggrieved, to the effect that the pro- 
posal was ultra vires and calculated to be prejudicial to 
the sanitary circumstances of their houses, and detrimental 
generally to their property. The board pushing on, the 
clouds seemed gathering for a chancery suit, and on account 
of the threatened litigation, the board took counsel's 
opinion as to their powers to acquire and hold land within 
the prohibited limits. Counsel advised that though the 
board could not purchase or use for cemetery purposes the 
prohibited land, yet if the vendor-landowner liked to 
convey it by deed of gift, the board might hold the land so 
conveyed notwithstanding that it was within the prohibited 
limits. The board has taken the advice tendered, and the 
vendor has taken the hint (adding to the price however of 
the useable lands so as to recoup himself) and so by the 
conspiring joint action of the government inspector, the 
board and the vendor, a flagrant evasion of an Act of 
Parliament is being perpetratwl, and sound sanitary prin- 
ciples set at defiance. The questions I should like t3 ask 
you are — I. Whether the inspector of cemeteries acted in 
your opinion within the law and reasonably in the matter ? 
and — 2. Whether, having regard to the several burial acts, 
a burial board is entitled, on any pretence, to hold land 
which it is clearly prohibited from purchasing ? 

[The inspector's action seems very strange, and cer- 
tainly unreasonable. The very object of Government 
inspection of boards in cases where lands are to be pur- 
chased for public purposes, is to secure justice for all 
parties, and inter alia^ to protect private individuals from 
the blundering tyranny of ignorant boards, acting often 
without any sense of fairness or any regard to the rights of 
individuals. We have no doubt that land which a board 
is debarred from purchasing, it is debarred from holding 
or using in any way, direct or indirect. The remedy would 
be by application to the Court of Chancery. The Burial 
Acts do not, however, contain any provision for the com- 
palsory re-sale of surplus lands, and so far differs from the 
• Lands Clauses' and various sanitary acts. The case pre- 
sented by our correspondent is a somewhat peculiar one, 
and we know of no decision calculated to throw light on 
it. It is one for the opinion of an equity court.] 



Corrts^mibmte^ 



A MIDDLE COURSE. 
(7b tlu Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 
Sir, — In the Sanitary Record of the 17th ult. is a 
leader on * Ashes to Ashes,' considering the possibility 
of interring bodies without coffins— so many object to 
cremation ; they cannot bear the idea of the total destinc- 
tion of the remains of those they loved. Might not some 
middle course be adopted ? Could not the dead be sub- 
mitted to such a degree of heat as to dry up the moisture 
in the body ? (of course this would only refer to the deaths 
from ordinary causes; in all infectious cases cremation 
should certainly be insisted upon). The bodies being 
thus dried, they might be deposited in brick tanks ; they 
might be laid on and lightly covered with charcoal or fine 
coal-ashes. Thus might the whole £;imily lie side by side 
I merely throw out the suggestion — others will doubtless 
improve upon it. Geo. Willett. 



THE BIRMINGHAM SANITARY CONFERENCE. 
{To tJie Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 
Sir, — ^The sanitary conference convened at Birming- 
ham by the mayor of that town deserves more than a 
passing notice firom the press. For the first time the leading 
members of some of the great centres of trade and popnlatioa 
in England have met to confer on sanitary matters — a truly 
hopeful sign of progress and one full of promise for the 
future. The meeting was opened by an admirable address 
from the mayor, embodying the best approved sanitary 
opinions of the day on the subjects touched upon, and it 
was followed by papers read by the representatives, and 
their medical officers of health, of eight of our eighteen 
great towns. The rapid growth of these towns has very 
lately been set forth by the Registrar-General in his weekly 

return as follows ; 

Town. Popiilation. 

1851. 1875. 

Birmingham • • * 932,841 366,325 

Bristol 137)338 196,186 

Leeds 172,270 285,1x3 

Liverpool .... 375.955 493.405 

Sheffield .... 135,310 267,881 

Sunderland . . . 63,897 106,342 

Portsmouth . . . 72,000 122,632 

Manchester . . . 303,382 356,626 

The public at large receive from time to time the accounts 
of these mighty aggregations of the population as a 
matter of course, without considering the enormous diffi- 
culties they entail on the town authorities in providii^ a 
corresponding increase in water-supplies, in house accom- 
modation, in refuse removal, either by sewerage or other 
means, and in the other measures for the public heahh and 
convenience coming under the general name of town con- 
servancy, enhanced, as they are liable to be, by extraneoos 
causes, such as their frequent inability to obtain land for 
building commensurate with their increasing wants j by the 
fouling of their rivers by other towns higher up the stream ; 
by their liability to exclusion from their natural outfaUs, if 
they are inland ; if they are riparian, by the opposition of 
other riparian proprietors. Added to which are other 
causes referred to in the address from the chair, such as 
the opposition of the smaller ratepayers, who, willing 
enough to partake in the increased commerce and prosperity 
of their towns, set their faces vehemently against the 
increased expenditure which that increase has rendered 
absolutely necessary for their health and safety, and the 
resistance of the more well-to-do classes who, daiming 
sanitary protection from preventable diseases, refuse to 
allow the location of the requisite sanitary institatioos 
anywhere in their neighbourhood. 

The meeting was limited to a angle day. Its sncoes 
will, it is hoped, lead to other meetings of the same 
character elsewhere. A Visitor. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT SEWAGE IN A FEW 

WORDS.— THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 

The Tnith about Sewage in a Few Words, By 
Andrew Fenwick. (Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 

The Sewage Question. By Sidney W. Rich, 
Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 

The first of these pamphlets is not what it pre- 
tends to be ; it is, in fact, a meagre outline of the 
sewage question, leading up to an account of a pro- 
cess which professes, by the addition of a mixture of 
quicklime and charcoal, to purify sewage to such an 
extent that * whatever is of value in the sewage is 
found in the precipitate.' It is needless to add that 
no single fact is adduced in support of this statement. 
In comparing water-closets with * other closets * the 
writer entirely loses sight of the fact that in every 
case there is sewage to be purified, and actually 
considers that *the proper course is to suppress 
water-closets, or to universalise them, or tax the 
owners of the few with the purification of the out- 
come? (The italics are ours.) 

The other pamphlet contains an endeavour to 
show the efficacy of salts of aluminium as sewage 
precipitants . We should have thought that enough 
was already known on that head ! How successful 
the present endeavour is, our readers may judge from 
the fact that Professor Attfield's report actually 
shows that the albumenoid nitrogen in the effluent 
water was 0*27 of a grain per gallon, exactly the 
same amount as in the sewage, while Mr. Rich's 
own report shows that the albumenoid ammonia was 
0*26 of a grain per gallon in the sewage, and 0*21 
in the effluent water ; and in neither report is the 
amount of saline ammonia either in the sewage or 
effluent water mentioned ; in fact, the failure of the 
process is sufficiently demonstrated. We have then 
an account of a method for the manufacture of 
aluminium sulphate on a large scale cheaply, and of 
a proposed revolution in the present soda process 
by means of it, aluminium chloride being left as a 
residue, to be employed as a sewage precipitant. 
There is, however, no need for us to notice this 
farther. 



THE SANITARY ACTS AMENDMENT ACT, 

1874. 

Edited to form a supplement to A Digest of the Law 
of Public Health. By George F. Chambers. 
London : Stevens & Sons, 119, Chancery Lane, 
and Knight & Co., 90, Fleet Street. 1874. 

This useful publication is, as its title sufficiently 
shows, intended to form a supplement to the sixth or 
current edition of Mr. Chambers's Digest of the Law 
cf Public Health. The new publication is enriched 
with explanatory notes wherever the text seems to 
require such aids, whilst references to the Digest are 
provided so as to faciUtate the convenience of those 
persons who, possessing that work, may desire to 
consult the new Act in order to see how it bears on 
the matters to which the Digest refers. For this 
purpose the Sanitary Acts Amendment Act, 1874, is 
given in abstract, arranged in such sequence as to 
correspond with the order of the Digest. The care- 
ful arrangement of this little work renders it of much 



utility to medical officers of health, sanitary in- 
spectors, and all concerned in carrying out the 
provisions and regulations of the Sanitary Acts 
Amendment Bill, 1874. 



APPOnn*MENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
CERS, inrSFECTOBS OF NXnSANCES, 
ETC. 

Davies, Ebenezer, M.R.C.S., England, L.S. A., London, has been 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Swansea Urban and 
Fort Sanitary Districts. 

Harry, Mr. £. Wareham, has been appointed Surveyor for the 
Harrogate Urban Sanitary District 

Hughes, Mr. A. R., has been appointed Assistant Surveyor to the 
Over Darwen Urban Sanitary District. 

Meadows, Henry, M.B., CM. Univ. Edinburgh, has been ap- 
pointed Public Analyst for the Borough of Leicester : 80/. for 
one year. 

Richmond, Sylvester, M.D. Univ. Edinburgh, M.R.CS. England, 
has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Northaller- 
ton Rural Sanitary District, vice Peacock, resigned : 60/. per 
annum ; acreage, 68,253; population, 8,963. 

RiMMiNGTON, Felix Marsh, F.CS., has been appointed Public 
Analyst for Dewsbury : ao/. per annum, and lor. for each 
analysis over fifty in any year, and all expenses attending court, 
etc. 

Tavlerson, John, L.R.CP., Edinburgh, M.R.CS., Eneland, 
L.S.A., London, has been appointed Medical Officer of Health 
for the Whitby Urban Sanitary District. 20/. per annum; 
acreage 3,008 ; population 13,135. 

Terrill, Mr. W. F., has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Alderbury Rural Sanitary District for the ensuing year. 

Thomas. Mr. John, has been appointed an Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Swansea Urban and Port Sanitary Districts. 

Thompson, Mr. George, has been appointed Collector of Rates and 

Tolls for the Whitby Urban Sanitary District. 
ToOGOOD, Mr. Edward, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 

for the Bridgwater Rural Sanitary District, vice Ling, de' 

ceased. 
Walker, Mr. Frank, has been appointed Surveyor for the Whitby 

Urban Sanitary District. 

West, Mr. Henry, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for the 
Taunton Urban Sanitary District. 



VACANCIES. 

Alvbrstoke Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health, 60/. per annum. Surveyor, 150/. per annum.^ Inspector 
of Nuisances, \ool. per annum. Sub-Inspector of Nuisances, 53/. 
per annum. Applications, February 2, to H. Compigne, Clerk to 
the Authority. 

AfSTONLEY, Cartworth, Fulstone, Hepworth, Holme, Honley^ 
Netherthong. Scholes, Upperthong, and Wooldale Urban Sani- 
tary Districts. Medical Officer of Health, 100/. per annum, 
for two years. Applications, February 5, to ITiomas Arkwright. 
Clerk to the Authorities, /n» tem.f Holmfirth. 

Bromscrove Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health, 60/. per annum. 

Holywell, Flintshire, Urban Sanitary District. Medical 
Officer of Health. 

Loughborough Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nui- 
.sances, 120/ per annum. Application, February i, to Jabez 
Jarrett, Clerk to the Authority. 

Milton Rural, and Sittingbournb Urban, Sanitary Dis- 
tricts. Surveyor and Inspector, 200/. per annum. Applica- 
tion, February 5, to W. J. Harris, Clerk to the Authorities. 

Peterborough Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor and In- 
spector of Nuisances, 300/. per annum. Applications, February 
13, to W. D. Caches, Town Clerk. 

Teigxmouth Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor. 



SANITABY FATEWTTS. 

4363. An improved method for relieving private drains of sewer or 
drain gas. David Gill, Weston-super-Mare, Somersetshire. 

4431. Improvements in the purification of water. James Alfred 

Wanlclyn, Charlotte btreet, London. 
4480. Improved portable closets or commodes for the collection of 

tne solid matters of human excrements, and for the seoaration 

and deodorisation of the liquids. William Martin, Newton 

Heath, near Manchester. 
25. Improvements in the manufacture of drain pipes. Henry William 

Slringfeliow, Folkestone, Kent. 
44. A new or improved apparatus to be applied to fire-grat^^ for 

economismg fuel, josiah Green, Redditch, Worcestershire. 
3087. Extracting and treating sulphur. John Potter Wilkes, Trinity 

Square, Great Tower Street, London, and Anthony Aunier, 

Ladbroke Grove Road, Notting Hill, London. 
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©riginal ^aptrs* 

THE SANITABY CONDITION OP 

OXFOBD. 

BY GILBERT W. CHILD, M.D., OXON., F.R.C.P. 

It is not too much to say that the sanitary state 
of Oxford is a matter of far more general concern 
than that of any other place of the same size in the 
kingdom, with the single exception of Cambridge. 
The condition of our two national universities ex- 
cites an interest throughout England, and it is there- 
fore that I feel that a temperate statement of what 
the condition of Oxford in this respect really is, so 
fas as I am able to form a judgment of it, will be 
acceptable to many of the readers of the Sanitary 
Record. I am induced to select the present time 
for laying it before them because there is sufficient 
evidence that some alarm as well as interest has 
recently been created by various paragraphs in the 
daily papers. 

The questions which I propose to discuss are as 
follows : 

1. What is the actual sanitary condition of 
Oxford ? 

2. Is it materially different now from what it 
has been for very many years, and if so, in what 
respects ? 

3. What is being done towards improving it ? 

4. What ought to be done with that object ? 

If we can arrive at tolerably satisfactory infor- 
mation upon these points, we shall be in a position to 
see to what extent the alarm, which has been raised 
by the newspaper paragraphs above referred to, is or 
is not justified by the actual state of the facts. 

I. The actual sanitary condition of any place 
may be said to be made up of two factors, viz., its 
natural state, depending upon geographical and 
geological conditions, and its state as a town, />. as 
regards those conditions which depend upon human 
agency, such as the goodness or badness of its 
buildings, drainage, water-supply, street-cleansing, etc. 
It is clear, however, that this division into two 
factors is imperfect, inasmuch as the geographical 
condition of a whole district may be affected by the 
artificial impediments to the flow of its principal 
river and other such like causes, and that these, 
again, will react upon the artificial condition of its 
towns by placing abnormal impediments in the way 
of their drainage or water-supply. This remark, 
moreover, applies in a very high degree to Oxford. 

With regard, then, to its natural position, Oxford 
is situated at the junction of the two rivers Thames 
(or I sis) and Cherwell, and surrounded on all sides 
but one by flat marshy lands, subject to floods in 
winter time, and therefore tending to make the 
climate of the place both colder and moister than it 
would otherwise naturally be. 

The principal part of the city, with all the Uni- 
versity buildings (or almost all of thern^ and the best 
of the new houses, lie upon a bed of drift gravel, 
varying in thickness from sixteen feet to nothing, 
in the angle formed by the two rivers . Underlying 
this gravel bed is the Oxford clay, in a stratum of 
some 400 feet in thickness; and the gravel bed 
itself, in its natural state, afforded a very considerable 
supply of tolerably good water. Now it is obvious 
tiiat such a site, so long as the population was scanty 
and the buildings almost confined to the higher part 



of the gravel bed, would afford a tolerably healthy 
position for a small town, and this was very much 
the condition of Oxford at the beginning of this 
century. At that time but a very small portion of 
the low-lying districts were inhabited. On the 
south and east side Magdalen, Merton, Corpus and 
Christ Church occupied part of the low districts, 
but with their widely-spread and sparsely-inhabited 
buildings they suffered little from their unhealthy 
situation. The parishes of St. Aldates on the south, 
St. Thomas on the west, and a small part of 
St Ebbes between these two, were almost the only 
parts of Oxford which, from their natural position, 
were unfitted to afford healthy habitations to the 
population that lived in them. These were probably 
then in no better condition than they now are. It is, 
moreover, equally obvious that the low-lying dis- 
tricts on the banks of both rivers, which are in point 
of fact nothing but flat marshes, with a little allu- 
vial soil covering the clay, scarcely elevated above 
the ordinary river-level, and subject to constant 
winter floods, are in themselves unfitted to afford 
healthy sites for human habitation. 

If now we proceed to consider what human 
agency has done with the site, the natural capaci- 
ties of which we have been so far considering, we 
shall find it to be pretty much as follows. The old 
city of fifty years ago was much as other old towns 
of the same age were. The houses were of all sorts 
and sizes, some as solid as castles, and others scarcely 
more substantial than a house of cards ; but most of 
them built and arranged with very little regard to 
what we in modern parlance call sanitary arrange- 
ments; drainage, or ventilation, was scarcely thought 
of, and water-supply was invariably from wells in 
the subjacent gravel-bed, except where there was a 
neighbouring stream, as in St. Thomas's parish. It 
is probable that even had the population remained 
stationary this condition of things would have 
brought about various sanitary evils in the lower, 
poorer and more thickly inhabited districts before 
this ; but as a matter of fact, Oxford has almost 
doubled its population in the last half century. 
The results have been (i) that low-lying marshy 
districts have been densely built over with rows 
of more or less ill-constructed and ill-arranged 
cottages. This is the case all round old Oxford, 
except on the north side, which almost alone affords 
the requisite conditions for healthy dwellings, and 
which has been seized upon for a kind of provincial 
Tybumia. On the east, north-west, west, and south- 
west, sites of the most unpromising character have 
been changed from marshy meadows into densely 
populated,poor,unwholesome town districts. (2) Since 
no government, local or other, had any authority 
over landlords or builders, the houses in these dis- 
tricts have been built not only on improper sites, 
but huddled together, ill ventilated, ill built, not 
drained at all, or drained into cesspools which are 
mere holes in the loose soil, and supplied with water 
by shallow wells so]| close to the cesspools that in 
some cases the Wvel of the fluid contents of the one 
determines that of the other. (3) Even in the best 
parts of the district, towards the north, the increase 
of building overgrew the imperfect drainage and 
water-supply arrangements, with the result that here 
as elsewhere cesspools multiplied in the gravel, and 
there are now but few parts of Oxford in which, 
good drinking-water is to be obtained from wells, 
and probably none in which one can certainly reckon 
upon obtaining it This then is the covvd\\.vQ>'^ ^^ 
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things which the local government of Oxford has 
to cope with ; a district which was formerly com- 
pletely beyond the management of their predeces- 
sors in office — which, when they came to it, had 
already accumulated a store of difficult problems 
waiting to be dealt with — and which has gone on 
adding to their complications every year at a rate 
much greater than that at which the local board 
has hitherto developed resources wherewith to meet 
them. Low-lying districts surrounded by land sub- 
ject to floods, a water-logged soil, ill-built houses, 
very imperfect drainage, a polluted water-supply, and 
a constant tendency on the part of the growing city 
to spread itself over land naturally ill-suited for 
human habitation — these are some of the difficulties 
which the local board of Oxford has had to meet, 
and no one who knows what these things mean will 
feel surprise if it has hitherto failed to meet them 
with complete success. 

In order rightly to estimate both the present 
sanitary condition of Oxford as a whole, and the 
efforts that have been made to improve it, recourse 
must be had a large number of reports and papers, 
of which I subjoin the. titles of the principal.* 

From. the more recent of these we may gather 
what is still wanting to supply a competent know- 
ledge of the present sanitary condition of Oxford. 

I. As to the houses in Oxford, there is an 
apparent diversity of opinion between Dr. Acland, 
writing in 1856, and Dr. Buchanan, writing in 
1870 ; but the difference is in appearance only. Dr. 
Acland compares Oxford houses favourably with 
the worst of those in London and Edinburgh, 
having regard, it would seem, to cellar-dwellings 
and overcrowding ; while Dr. Buchanan says most 
emphatically that in respect of site and ventilation 
many of them are as badly off as those of any 
town he knows, and proceeds to contrast them un- 
favourably in these respects with the houses in the 
Isle of Dogs and Seven Dials. My own judgment 
would be that both of these authorities are right 
in the particular points with which they respec- 
tively deal It is undeniable that there are in 
Oxford— as in what town are there not?— a con- 
siderable number of houses in the poorer parts of 
the town, in St. Thomas's, Jericho, Sl Ebbes, and 
St Aldates more especially, which are a disgrace 
to civilisation, and what is worse still, that more 
have recently been built on sites quite unfit for 
human habitation, and in which all the old abomina- 
tions of cesspools close to wells and similar enormities 
are being even now repeated and multiplied. This is a 
grievous thing, and one which will one day be visited 
upon the conmiunity in the form of greatly increased 

♦ (i) 'Gn the Sanitary State of Oxford.' By W. P. 
Cnnerod, F.R.C.S., etc. 1848. 

(2) 'Dr. Acland's Memoirs on the Cholera in Oxford.' 
2854. 

(3) * Tvro Reports (by the present writer) on the General 
Sanitary Condition of Oxford, and on the Water-Suppiy of 
Oxford.' 1866-1867. 

(4) • Report on the Sanitary State of Oxford.' By Dr. 
Buchanan. 1870. 

,„ (5) * Reports to the Oxford Local Board.' By Alfred 
Winkficld, F.R.C.S. 1872 and 1873. 

(6) * Reports upon the Various Schemes proposed for the 
Main-Drainage of Oxford, since 1851.' By 3ir W. Cubitt, 
Mr. Macdougail Smith, Mr. Bazalgettc, Mr. Bateman, Mr. 
Galpin, Colonel Ewart, Mr. Baily Denton. Mr. T. C. Clarke, 
and the present Surveyor to the Board. Mr. White. 

(7) • various Papers contributed to the Ashmolean Society 
and to the Local Press, etc.' By several authors, and par- 
ticularly by Mr. G. A RoweU. *^ 



rates. It is one which it would be no less the interest 
than the duty of the community to suppress, but the 
fault lies not with the local government, but with the 
law; for at the present moment locsd authorities 
even in towns have not the power to prevent the 
. erection of dwellings on sites which are certi- 
fied by medical authorities as in their nature un- 
healthy. On the other hand it must be acknowledged 
with much gratitude that great efforts are being made 
in Oxford to do away with the scandal of these 
horrible dwellings ; and in particular Christ Church, 
to whom much of the land m St Thomas's belongs, 
has pulled down a large number of the worst of 
these dwellings and replaced them by others of 
an excellent kind. These will prove a great and 
permanent advantage to the poor of Ojdford, pro- 
vided only that the present authorities of Christ 
Church and their successors are able to exercise that 
amount of supervision over them without which, my 
own experience has told me, that no cottage property 
whether in town or country, however well constructed, 
can for any length of time be kept decent On the 
question of the sites of houses, legislation is lu^cndy 
called for, not in Oxford only, but all over the 
country. At the present time, such is the demand 
for houses in many districts, that the speculator may 
run up a dwelling on any marsh, and on a foundation 
no better than a disused muck-heap, and let it to 
tenant after tenant, no right of intenerence being 
vested in any authority whatsoever. This is a double 
wrong. It is an injury to the unfortunate tenant who 
too often has to choose between an unwholesome 
house or none at all ; and it is equally an injury to 
the community, inasmuch as a district such as I 
have described has sooner or later to be rendotd 
habitable at the expense of the ratepayers, while in 
the interval the ill-gotten proceeds hav6 served to 
enrich the landowner or the builder only. Why 
these particular speculators should thus be permitted 
to rob the public and murder their tenants it is not 
easy to perceive, for, except so far as they can take 
refiige in the plea known to theologians as ' invinci- 
ble ignorance,' the moral level of these persons is 
exactly that of the slave-dealer who ships a cargo of 
his fellow-creatures on the coast of Africa with the 
knowledge that probably one-third of them will be 
thrown overboard dead before the end of the voyage, 
and that if the proportion does not reach half bewOl 
have made a very good thing of it 

2. The drainage of Oxford is a subject which, as 
is well known, has occupied no small part of the 
attention of the local authorities for die last five-and- 
twenty years. Scheme after scheme has been pro- 
pounded, discussed, reported on, discussed a|^ 
and eventually abandoned, until within the last four 
or five years, in which time a plan has been accepted 
and begun, and is now being carried out, to all ap- 
pearance, vigorously and well This plan is the 
result of no little labour on the part of successive 
local boards and drainage committees, as well as 
successive engineers and surveyors ; but now that it 
is in progress, I think any candid person must admit 
that it holds out a promise of rendering Oxford a 
much more healthy place than it has ever been 
hitherto. But such a work as this is necessarily a 
work of time ; and during its progress the improve- 
ment which it is ultimately to produce is but little 
felt, while some special inconveniences resulting 
from the work itself are felt vary acutely. Whik it 
is in progress the soil remains riddled with cespoo^ 
the wells remain polluted, the wateivcQimes viucii 
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find their way through several parts of the town 
are still little else than opea sewers, and the 
two pnncipal outfalls of the old system of sewers 
continue to pour their constantly increasing streams 
of filth into the two rivers, close to many of the 
dwellings of the city. Among the special inconve- 
niences may be mentioned, that the work itself has 
spoiled most of the best remaining wells in Oxford, 
and that constant complaints are being made of the 
escape of streams of foul-smelling gases from the 
ventilators of the new sewer itself. The first of 
these, though an inconvenience, is probably no real 
disadvantage, and would be even less so were the 
waterworks of Oxford affording a more satisfactory 
supply than we shall presently see reason to believe 
is the case. But the other is, beyond question, a 
serious evil It has arisen apparently in the follow- 
ing manner. The work of the new main-drainage 
was begun by laying down new sewers where they 
were required in the streets of Oxford, without wait- 
ing until the outfall was secured and the great 
outfall-sewer constructed. This course was taken 
apparently with the view of diminishing, as much as 
possible, the length of time which must elapse before 
the main- drainage could be got into working order. 
It appears that, from circumstances which need not 
be stated, the local board was able to begin the one 
work before it was in a position to enter upon the 
other, and as the whole scheme was calculated to 
take some three years in the execution, it was 
thought best to be getting forward with the one part, 
and thus to enable Oxford to enter upon the advan- 
tages of its main-drainage system a year or two 
sooner than would have been the case had no steps 
been taken inside the city until after the outfall ar- 
rangements were completed. There is no doubt much 
to be said in favour of this course, but some serious 
inconveniences have been found in practice to attend 
it. It was necessary in the case of all those houses 
which drained into the old sewer to connect them 
at once with the new one. It was also necessary to 
make temporary use of the opening of the old main 
sewer into the river CherwelL Now it so happens 
that the new sewer is placed at a level some 3^ feet 
below this opening, and the consequence ot this 
obviously is, that although the sewage finds its way 
out with tolerable rapidity, and although examina- 
tion has proved that no stagnation, or accumulation 
of solid matter takes place at the opening, yet from 
the necessity of the case the sewer actually in use is 
kept constantly filled with water ; no current of air or 
^as can possibly pass through it, and whatever gas 
therefore is introduced into or produced in the sewer 
itself^ must find an exit elsewhere, and does in fact 
produce the results complained of. Hence the con- 
clusion upon this important subject must be, that 
while the drainage system of Oxford is being rapidly 
carried out upon a plan which promises to be both 
in design, in execution, and in effect as good as any 
which the present state of knowledge on the subject 
can produce, and which when completed is likely to 
be of the very greatest advantage to the place in a 
sanitary point of view, yet for the time being the 
drainage of Oxford is and can be little different from 
what it has been for manv years past, and must 
present the additional disadvantages just described. 
In one important respect, however, it is better, viz., 
that the new sewer is ventilated by openings in the 
street, and thus, through the very circumstances 
which give rise to so many complaints of annoy- 
ance to the senses, saves the inhabitants from the 



much more serious evil of the presence of sewer- 
gas in their houses. 

3. The third great element in the artificial factor 
of sanitary condition is the water-supply ; and in 
Oxford at present the water-supply cannot be looked 
upon as satisfactory. It consists of two different 
sources, viz., wells in the gravel bed and the city 
water-works. What has been said incidentally in 
the present paper is alone sufficient to show that 
the former source, if it has not already ceased 
to supply drinking-water in Oxford, ought to do 
so without further delay ; and any person who 
has doubts upon this subject may convince 
himself without much difficulty by looking into the 
reports to which I have already referred. Unfor- 
tunately, the water supplied by the waterworks is not 
altogether of a satisfactory kind. It is naturally 
good, though somewhat hard, and when I myself 
examined it towards the end of the year 1 866, it was, 
so far as organic impurity is concerned, greatly 
better than that distributed in London by most of 
the metropolitan companies. But this is no longer 
so, and several of the trials recently made by the 
county analyst (Mr. Donkin) seem to show that it 
now contains about twice as much organic impurity 
as the London waters. The source of this deterio- 
ration, there is every reason to believe, is to be found 
in the small suburb of New Hinksey, which has 
been permitted to grow up close on the edge of the' 
Oxford reservoir, and to riddle with cesspools and 
privy vaults the loose bed of gravel in which the 
reservoir is dug. This source of danger I myself 
pointed out in 1866, and my warning was then en- 
dorsed by the opinion of the late Professor Phillips. 
It was further urged upon the authorities by Dr. 
Buchanan, in the report so often referred to, early in 
the year 1870, and not long afterwards, if I am not 
mistaken, it was supported by the engineer of the 
waterworks himself in the course of a Government 
inquiry held for the purpose of deciding whether 
this suburb should or should not be included within 
the district of the Oxford Local Board. Yet all 
this notwithstanding, the suburb remains and even 
increases, the water goes on deteriorating, and 
nothing whatever is done, though I do not say that 
nothing is talked of. At present it would seem that 
the best hope for an improved water-supply to Oxford 
lies in the fact that the new military centre will re- 
quire a supply, and it is hoped that it will insist upon 
a fairly good one. 

I shall hope in a future paper to complete the 
discussion of the questions which I proposed as the 
object of my communication. 



ON THE SANITABY FBOQBESS IlEf 

HANCHESTEB. 

By Dr. JOHN LEIGH, Medical Officer of Health. 

HOSPITALS. 

{This paper was prepared to be read at the late 
Sanitary Conference at Birmingham^ 

The health committee was constituted April I, 
1868, the officer of health having been appointed on 
March 4 previously. 

The officer of health deemed it to be his first duty 
to call the attention of the committee to the exces- 
sive mortality.from iafectvoM^ feJax>\fc ^v5«afiR& >«v^Ksa. 
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the city, and to the inadequate amount of hospital 
accommodation provided for the isolation of cases. 

In his first report dated March 26, 1868, he 
showed that in the ten years, 1851 to 1861, there had 
died in the registration district of Manchester, from 
five infectious febrile diseases alone, 10,945 persons, 
and in Chorlton registration district 5,604, a total of 
16,549 persons ; that during the subsequent seven 
years, 1861 to 1867, in the registration sub-districts 
of Ancoats, Sl George's, Market Street, London 
Road, Deansgate, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Hulme 
township, and Ardwick township, there liad died from 
these diseases 10,443 persons out of a total mortality 
of 70,399 ; that in fact nearly one-sixth of our total 
mortality was due to scarlet fever, the various forms 
of typhus and typhoid fever, measles, small-pox, and 
whooping-cough, diseases, with perhaps one excep- 
tion, propagated solely by infection, and hence to a 
large extent preventable, if not absolutely so. 

Assuming 6 as the multiple representing the 
relation of cases to deaths from these diseases, a 
total of 166,952 cases within the seventeen years was 
here indicated, or an average of 9,526 cases per 
annum. 

It was also shown that considerably more than 
two-thirds of all the deaths from infectious diseases 
occurred in children under ten years of age. 

Commenting on this mortality, the officer of 
health proceeded to say — I have long held the belief 
that the only efficacious mode of arresting the spread 
of infectious diseases is by isolation of the cases. 
Disinfectants, as chlorine, carbolic acid, and other 
bodies acting by decomposition, may do something 
in purifying an infected atmosphere ; but their chief 
use is in cases where there is no renewal of the in- 
fection, where the patient has been removed, and the 
infection still lingers in the air of the sufferer's apart- 
ment, in the furniture, the bedding, and the apparel, 
as well as in the voided matters. But when every 
breath of the patient, every exhalation from his body, 
whatever, indeed, passes from him, is a fresh source 
of infection, it is idle to attempt to stop the spread 
of it by antiseptics alone. Looking at the general 
condition of the inhabitants of Manchester, and at 
the size and arrangements of their dwellings, it is 
obvious that isolation cannot be effected therein, with 
the rare exceptions of the large and commodious 
houses of the wealthier classes, wherein rooms can 
be shut off from the rest of the building, and the 
patient can be separated from his family, or the 
latter removed. But taking the houses of the work- 
ing classes, wherein every room is necessary for 
the requirements of the families occupying them, 
it is simply impossible that the sufferer from small- 
pox, scarlet fever, or typhus fever can be separated 
from the rest of the occupants. The disease infects 
one after another, and is conveyed to neighbours 
and friends with the frightful results indicated above. 

Isolation of the infected sick, then, means re- 
moval to an hospital ; and this has led me to make 
an inquiry into the amount of hospital accommoda- 
tion in Manchester appropriated to infectious diseases 
of the type I am now discussing. 

Public meetings were held, and it was shown 
that whilst for pauper patients there was necessarily 
adequate provision, inasmuch as the accommoda- 
tion could be expanded at the will of the respective 
board of guardians, yet for the independent poor 
the means of isolation were miserably deficient, 
and for the infectious diseases of children almost nil. 
The Royal Infirmary was the only hospital re- [ 



ceiving adult persons, not being paupers, sufifering 
from infectious diseases, and a small hospital in 
Bridge Street the only one receiving young children 
simi^rly affected. The number of beds ordinarily 
set apart for these cases in the Royal Infirmary was 
thirty-two, though arrangements could be made by 
which the accommodation could be increased to 
seventy beds. 

In the children's hospital the total available 
number of beds for these cases was fi\^ and this 
number admitted of no expansion. It was shown, 
further, that on an average 973 persons had died 
every year, within the city, during the preceding 
seven years, from three infectious diseases alone^ 
typhus fever, scarlet fever, and small-pox, of which 
number only 171 had died in all the public hospitals 
of the city (including the pauper hospitals), leaving the 
large annual balance of 802 deat;hs, w^hich must have 
occurred at the houses of the patients. Of the deaths 
occurring in hospitals thirty-four took place in the 
Royal Infirmary, being equal to about 204 cases. 

The gravity of these numbers, however, can 
only be realised by calling attention to the fact that 
the laige number of 973 represents the deaths only 
which had taken place each year from the three 
infectious diseases. The number of persons ill of 
these diseases, or the number of cases which these 
figures represent, is about 6,000 annually, or during 
the seven years 1861-7 the enormous aggregate <? 
42,000 persons who have suffered more or less from 
typhus fever, scarlet fever, or small-pox. 

It thus became evident that neither the pauper 
hospitals, nor the hospitals supported by charitable 
contributions and bequests, were properly made use 
of for the isolation of cases of infectious disease; 
that neither the public nor the faculty availed them- 
selves to the full extent of the accommodation 
already provided in the hospitals, whilst, if proper 
efforts were made for the removal of the infected 
sick, it was seen that the existing accommodation 
was totally inadequate, especially for the reception 
of children, five beds sdone being the total number 
provided for their cases throughout the whole of 
the city, except in the pauper hospitals ; and it 
was shown that into the latter children suffering 
from infectious diseases were scarcely ever admitted 
Following on these meetings a fine new hospital 
for the reception and treatment of cases of infectious 
febrile disease was erected near the north-east 
boundary of the city. 

This hospital is constructed to contain 150 beds, 
and though it has hitherto been used alnM>st entirely 
for adult cases, yet it has so far provided sufficient 
hospital accommodation for all cases of small-pox, 
typhus, and typhoid fever, occurring in adults, ex- 
clusive of pauper cases, for which the hospitals pro- 
vided by the Board of Guardians are available. A 
large hospital for the reception of children suffering 
from vanous diseases has also been erected about 
five miles from Manchester, and in this a few beds 
are reserved for infectious cases. 

At the same time that efforts were being made 
for the erection of ' infection hospitals,' arrangements 
were made for the thorough disinfection of houses 
and premises in which infectious diseases had 
occurred. A large disinfecting oven was erected, 
within which, any temperature up to 306^ Fahr. 
could be readily attained. The oven is of suffident 
size to contain the whole of the drapery and bedding 
of a cottage or small house at one operation, and 
whenever required a current of chlorine can be sent 
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through the oven during the disinfection. A staff cf 
disinfectors and whitewashers was also organised. 
The instructions given to these officers are too 
lengthy to be reproduced here, but it may be stated 
generally, that the disinfectoFs first duty on visiting 
a house is to persuade the patient to consent to his 
removal to hospital. For the removal, an admirably 
constructed carriage containing two beds and other 
conveniences has been provided by the Health 
Committee. The disinfector renders all necessary 
assistance in the removal of the patient He next 
sends for or brings down £( covered and specially 
constructed van, in which all the bedding, carpets, 
curtains, clothes, etc., are conveyed to the disinfecting 
oven. 

He fills the rooms of the house with chlorine gas, 
pours carbolic acid down the sinks and drains and 
into the closet, and scatters carbolic powder about 
the yards, passages, lobbies, staircases, etc. 

The white-washers strip all paper from the walls, 
vrhen they are so covered (the paper being taken to 
the health-committee yard to be burnt), and dress 
the walls, woodwork, and flooring with a strong solu- 
tion of caustic soda. 

They afterwards whitewash or re-paper the walls 
(if required to do so). The disinfection is so thorough 
that it is extremely rare to meet with a second case 
of infectious disease occurring in a house from the 
same infection. 

In connection with the ovens a furnace has been 
constructed for the destruction of such articles (wall 
papers, bedding, and clothes saturated with dis- 
chai^es) as it may be thought necesj ary to bum. 

The number of visits paid by the disinfecting 
officers of the Health Committee to houses in which 
infectious diseases existed, or from which cases had 
been removed to hospital during the two years 
1872-3 was 12,086 ; the number of articles stored 
or disinfected in the disinfecting ovens, 8,097 : 
the number of houses, the walls of which were 
stripped, cleansed, and dressed with caustic soda, 799. 

The results are shown in the following short 
table : — 

Deaths from Fever (Typhus and Typhoid). 

Years. No. of Deaths. Rate per i,ooo. 

X868 . . 63s . . 1-83 

Z869 . . 403 . . z'z6 

1870 . . 392 . . X-I3 

1871 . . 282 . . o'8o 
Z872 . . 242 . . o'68 

1873 . . 232 . . 0*66 

1874 . . 188 . — 

It was observed of the 188 deaths during last 
year that a considerable number of them occurred in 
good houses, and very few in the small back streets ; 
they were, in fact, mostly imported cases, brought 
home by tourists. 

The poor-law medical officers reported very few 
cases indeed as having occurred in their practice. 
But it was during the invasion of small-pox in 1871 
that the value of ample hospital accommodation and 
efficient disinfecting organisation was best realised. 
The disease set in with great severity, but was 
promptly and continuously met, and whilst the 
deaths per 10,000 were in 

Sunderland ... 86 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . • 54 
Wolverhampton . • 41 
Liverpool . . • • 39 
London .... 24 
They were in Manchester . 7 

Though ample and efficient accommodation has 
been provided for infectious diseases occurring in 



adults, the Health Committee and the officer of 
health are fully conscious that further and special 
provision is required for children suffering from these 
diseases, and it is in contemplation to erect a number 
of small hospitals or receiving houses within the 
city, so placed as to be readily accessible to all the 
inhabitants. Children require special nursing, and 
the hospitals for their reception ought not to be 
placed very far from the homes of the parents, so 
that the latter may make sufficiently frequent in- 
quiries. 

The supply of these small hospitals is felt to be 
one of the great necessities of the city. 

In Ardwick, Ancoats, and St. George's districts, 
within the city of Manchester, more than one half of 
all the deaths that take place are of children aged 
five years and under. A very large number of these 
children are regularly suckled only for a very short 
time after their birih, the out-door occupation of 
their mothers determining the period. Two or three 
weeks constitute the brief interval within which 
nature asserts her sway. 

After this, the breast occasionally, and most un- 
suitable food in the intervals, are the child's chances 
of life. Over scarlet fever, which almost always 
attacks the young, wc have little or no control. 

Beginning often in a cottage in some back street, 
it spreads from house to house till it reaches the 
suburban villa, and the wealthy and the poor suffer 
from the common enemy. 

It is horribly infectious, and seems to be com- 
municated by infection alone. Breaking out, from 
some accidental communication, in a cottage, it in- 
fects, in succession, all the children, and sometimes 
the adults, of the household ; for in many of these 
cottages there is but one room to live in and one to 
sleep in. 

The women and children of the neighbourhood, 
from sympathy or curiosity, visit the infected houses, 
and so the disease spreads abroad. 

But if the child first infected could be at once 
removed to a hospital, and retained there till all risk 
of communicating the infection had passed awjiy, 
the dwelling meanwhile being thoroughly disinfected, 
the spread of the disease would be at once stopped ; 
522 children died from scarlet fever within the city 
of Manchester during the year 1873. 

The fluctuations in the number of deaths from 
scarlet fever seem to bear no relation to the course 
of sanitary improvement. Unless isolation bo 
rigorously adopted, the disease affects equally the 
ricii and the poor ; for children seem to be suscep- 
tible of the poison whether in robust or in feeble 
health, well or ill fed, well or ill cared for. 

In the city of Manchester the deaths from this 

disease were, in — 

1868 . . . 1,258 

1869 . . . 506 

1870 . . . 264 

1871 . . . 230 

1872 . . . 344 

1873 ... 522 

1874 ... 475 

When the contemplated small hospitals in the 
city for the reception of scarlet-fever cases and of 
other cases of infectious disease in children are 
erected, it is probable that a large reduction in the 
death-rate will be effected. 

A mortuary has been provided also by the health 
conunittee for the reception of the bodies of persons 
who have died from mfectious diseases, of bodies 
awaiting inquests, etc. 
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^ 

TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

Th^ Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re^ 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



THE COMING SESSION. 

We have good reason to believe that Mr. Cross 
has prepared, and is about to introduce as a Govern- 
ment measure, a bill which will give power to urban 
sanitary authorities to deal with poor tenements and 
provide suitable dwellings for artisans and labourers. 
All parties are satisfied of the urgency of such a 
measure, and Mr. Cross is only redeeming his pledge 
given last Session. We believe, also, that other 
important measures are in preparation, having for 
their object the consolidation and unification of the 
existing medley of sanitary law. 



NOISELESS PAVEMENTS. 

After a long fight against conservative opinions 
and a struggle amidst contending ratepayers, noise- 
less pavements have established themselves. That 
there are many advantages connected with these 
forms of pavement over granite is now no longer dis- 
puted. Against them their cost can alone be 
alleged. They are durable, they are cleanly ; they 
save the wear and tear of vehicles, and even if an 
occasional fall on them is more frequent amidst 
horses than on granite, certainly the animals re- 
ceive less injury. That the sudden change from 
granite to wooden pavement tends to increase their 
liability to fall no thinking person can question. If 
noiseless pavement was the rule the feet of horses 
would profit by them ; and the increased cost would 
be met, partially at least, by the longer time horses 
and vehicles would endure. 

But other advantages than those accruing to pro- 
perty, live or other, would come out of the adoption 
of noiseless pavements. Man would himself profit 
by its adoption. For those who every evening 
go away into the country to sleep, and to return 
next morning invigorated and refreshed, the noctur- 
nal noise of London is scarcely realisable, but to those 
whom they employ it is a reality indeed. They 
learn from experience what nightly noises arc. 
To those who are engaged in physical labour, noise 
at night is less noxious and acts less prejudicially 



than it does upon those who lead a less tiring mode 
of life. By this is meant less of muscular tire. The 
wearied muscles lead to sound and deep sleep. But 
to those who for long hours every day are engaged 
in forms of labour which try the nervous system 
rather than the muscular, noise at night is very in- 
jurious. The individual who is weary from muscular 
exertion drops off into a sound, refreshing slumber. 
The individual who has spent a long day in the trying 
and wearisome occupation of accounts or of tryii^ 
to please customers — two forms of occupation which 
exhaust the nervous system — is much less disposed 
to sleep. To him the recurring noises of nocturnal 
traffic are eminently noxious. The nervous system, 
' worrited ' rather than truly wearied, cannot lay aside 
its irritability even in sleep, which the recumng 
noise disturbs— even if it does not awake the 
sleeper. The more sensitive and susceptible the 
nervous system of the individual, the more it feds 
the trial of the daily occupation and the disturb- 
ance of nocturnal noise. In the large business 
houses which line our main thoroughfares can 
be found hundreds of unfortunates who suffer 
from broken sleep after wearisome days. That 
under such circumstances the sleepless individuals 
resort to alcohol as a sleep-inducing agent can 
be no matter for surprise. Unfortunately it is a 
matter of fact Without drinking by premeditation, 
each one soon finds out for himself that a certain 
amount of alcohol and tobacco procures a night's 
rest. The information acquired casually and by 
accident is apt to lead to a systematic practice; 
and indulgence in alcohol is one of the unquestion- 
able outcomes of sleep disturbed and broken by 
nocturnal noise. With an arduous day before him 
the shopman may well court sleep, and if be has to 
woo it by alcoholic indulgence it is his misfortune 
rather than his fault. Nevertheless it is the substitu- 
tion of one evil for" another ; and if sound sleep were 
procurable without alcohol one source of drinking 
would be done away with. 

If noise at night be injurious, palpably and 
demonstratively injurious, it does not follow that 
incessant noise during the day is therefore harmless. 
It is often said that custom renders us indifferent to 
noise, but it does not, however relieve us from its 
existence. Even if not heeded, the incessant in- 
coming of impressions by the auditory nerve can 
not be without effect That the wear and tear of life 
is greater in towns than in the country is not ques- 
tioned ; and the larger the town the greater the wear- 
ing action. That amidst other factors increasing 
noise is one, and a powerful one, can not be gain- 
said. 

Even if some are sceptical about the effect of 
noise upon the healthy and those who are well, there 
will be found none who can deny its prejudicial 
effect upon the sick. Of course for those whose 
means will permit of straw being laid in the street 
for a hundred yards on each side of the sick Toca^ 
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he disturbance of traffic may be but a small affair. 
But to the large number of persons to whom, amidst 
Jie other expenses incident to sickness, such cost 
would be impossible, or a severe strain upon their 
resources, the noise of our streets is a grim reality. 
To the sick person just dropping off into a sleep, upon 
orhich hangs the very question of life or death, the 
rattle of a cab may prove simply destruction. To 
Jie convalescent such disturbances may mean a rest- 
less night, a headache, a partial relapse, and a pro- 
tracted convalescence. The destructive effect of 
locturnal noise upon' invalids -is one factor in the 
general argument in favour of noiseless pavements. 
If the owners of property could but see their real 
interests they would be the first to insist upon the 
adoption of these new pavements. Not only would 
the diminished noise in the day time result in better 
rents from the shops and other business premises, 
but the value of house property would rise as a direct 
consequence of noiseless, or comparatively noiseless, 
nights. Any one who knows Hereford Gardens can 
speak feelingly as to the difference betwixt the pre- 
sent condition of comparative noiselessness, and the 
sleep-breaking, irritating, rattle and rumble of the 
past. Town property would soon be in greater 
demand if an undisturbed night's rest was rendered 
one of the things upon which the occupier could fairly 
rely. 

SHALE-OIL AND QAS LIQHTINa. 

An influential meeting was held at the hall of the 
Shaftesbury Park Estate on Monday last, under the 
presidency of Major-General Eardley-Wilmot, at 
which a paper upon the subject of 'Cheap Light for the 
People ' was read by Mr. Burr Heath, followed by 
an mteresting discussion, in which Mr. Thornton 
Hoskins, Mr. P. L. Simmonds, Mrs. Amelia Lewis, 
and other friends of progress took part It may be 
taken as one of many indications that not alone the 
present monopoly of the gas companies is considered 
by them as inimical to true progress, but that some- 
thing better and cheaper than our ordinary coal-gas 
may be discovered. On this occasion some intcrest- 
ng experiments were made. The room of the large 
hall in the Elcho Road was lighted up by hydro- 
carbon oil-lamps; and outside the building also 
a similar exhibition was fairly laid open to criti- 
cism, of what this hitherto much-neglected ma- 
terial can be made to do in the way of street illumi- 
nation. The system thus tentatively adopted has 
been already explained in considerable detail by our 
reporting engineer in our impression of Decem- 
ber 26. 

The question as to the necessity of coal-gas at all 
is therefore being once more pressed upon the public 
mind; and there can be no doubt whatever that 
economy has been the motive. We are getting im- 
patient at the laches of our gas companies ; but it 
must at the same time be admitted that the con- 
sumers are very much to blame. If people would 
only take the trouble to select proper burners, the 
saving accruing would be immense. The gas 
referees not long ago reported to the Board of Trade 
that the burners commonly used gave only one- 
fMirth of the light which they might give, and esti- 



mated the loss, owing to imperfect combustion in 
London alone, as certainly 500,000/. The public 
who hear of these new experiments with oil lamps 
will therefore ask had the new burners a fair trial ; 
whilst they will not fail to acknowledge to themselves 
that so great a saving in gas would not be to the 
benefit of the Companies. The truth is that we 
have not fairly dealt with the late improvements, 
either in gas burners or in the manufacture of gas. 
Not long ago a gas was exhibited at the boiler-house 
of the Southwark and Vauxhall Waterworks, which 
was proved to have increased the lighting power of 
coal-gas from 1 1 to 25 per cent. The admixture of 
bitumen with ordinary and inferior coal, as a sub- 
stitute for the best classes of cannel coal also proved 
successful upon several trials on a large scale. And 
descending to gas making for single houses, it was 
demonstrated in action that gas could be made by a 
novel apparatus from common coal, and with 10 per 
cent, of added cannel, at a cost of a little over two 
shillings per 1,000 cubic feet ; whilst only a few 
months ago in the Kensington Exhibition it was 
shown possible to elaborate an even cheaper gas by 
the aid of a kitchen range. It behoves the public to 
hesitate fairly before they return to the system of 
oil-fed lamps, and to give everything a fair trial, 
which, by tne way, can hardly be said of the scheme 
tried a short time ago at Great Marlovv— we allude 
to the new hydro-carbon gas which consisted in the 
saturation of a quantity of atmospheric air with the 
volatile part of petroleum. We must also bear in 
mind that when we give up making coal gas we re- 
linquish a great deal more than our coke. And coal- 
gas will, we think, always continue to be manufac- 
tured if only for its utilisation in gas-engines — 
machines made to explode a mixture of coal-gas and 
air, developing a pressure of about forty-five pounds 
per square inch, and useful as motors required for 
but short intervals. 

We hail with the greatest satisfaction, however, 
this public trial of the mineral-oil lamp, and believe 
it to be a very feasible medium for lighting our resi- 
dences, better certainly than coal-gas, with the chief 
impurities left in it, as at present is too often the 
case, especially in suburban and country manufac- 
tories. We wait also to learn whether or not even a 
still better use can be made of the lignites, brown 
coal shales and petroleums, with which Germany, 
Scotland and America abound. As we prophesied, 
the mineral- oil lamp is a good lamp, and its economy, 
brilliancy, and staying powers have now been fairly 
proved. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SEWAGE QUESTION. 
The long-pending litigation which has been carried on 
for nearly twenty years in the Court of Chancery between 
the Sewage Committee and Sir Charles Adderly, M.P., 
has been amicably compromised by Sir Charles Adderly 
consenting to receive the sum of 6»ooo/. The town is 
thereby relieved from the effects of an order of sequestra- 
tion, which would otherwise have come into force. 



MILK EPIDEMIC. 
A REPORT by the medical officer of the burgh was 
submitted to the Dundee Police Commission lately, in 
reference to an outbreak of typhoid fever in the east iend 
of the town. It had bwn «acw\a^x«^ ^^yaX ^iw^sxVt^^Sk.^. 
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pump-well — found on analysis to be contaminated with 
decaying organic matter — was used in a dairy which sup- 
plied the neighbourhood, and that the disease had thus 
been disseminated with the milk. The well has now been 
closed up. 

SANITARY STATE OF WHIPPINGHAM, ISLE 

OF WIGHT. 

The medical officer of health for the Whippingham 
district of the Isle of Wight has recently reported the 
existence of numerous sanitary defects of a part of his 
district ; he refers especially to the state of Barton's 
Village and Cross Lanes, in speaking of which he says no 
attempt has been made to remedy the perilous evils, and 
grave responsibility is incurred by the neglect of this duty. 
It has been slated by the medical officer of health that a 
pure and abundant supply of water, thorough and efficient 
drainage, and better habitations were among the sanitary 
requirements of this district. Considering that the royal 
residence of Osborne is within the Whippingham district, 
and that his Royal Highness the Pnnce Leopold lies 
seriously ill there, the sanitary state of the Whippingham 
district, and the neglect of the local sanitary authority, 
becomes a question of more than local interest, and the 
medical officer of health should urgently press for the 
proper sanitary measures being taken, and in default call 
in the aid of the central authority, as has been done at 
Over-Darwen. 

CLOSING POLLUTED WELLS. 

In our issue of the 9th ultimo we gave the report of a 
case in which an interim order had been made by the 
Reading magistrates to close two polluted wells at Theale 
for one month, under the powers conferred by sec 50 
of the Sanitary Act Amendment Act. 

The cases were taken for the purpose of testing the 
powers of the Act, as the general water-supply of the 
village is of a similar character to those of the wells which 
were closed. 

From the report of the- adjourned summons, which 
appears in our legal column, it will be seen that the 
Bench made the order for closing the two wells absolute, 
and thus established a precedent for enforcing the valuable 
powers they have conferred upon them by the above-men- 
tioned section of the Act. 

This clause, however, gives no power to enforce the 
the provision of a fresh and pure water-supply, and has 
this defect, that proceedings must be taken against the 
occupier, who is perhaps but a weekly tenant, instead of 
against the responsible owner. 



ASSOCIATION OF SANITARY INSPECTORS. 
A PRELIMINARY meeting of sanitary inspectors residing 
within a fifty-mile radius of Stirling was recently held to 
inaugurate an association of those invaluable officials for 
the purposes of co-operation and communication, and of 
affording aid to eiich other in all matters pertaining to the 
discharge of their important duties, and by imparting the 
results of individual experience. Mr. M 'Lcod, of Glasgow, 
in the course of an excellent address, stated that the mem- 
bers were actuated by a sincere and honest desire to carry 
out in the best way the provisions of the Act entnistetl to 
their care, and by genuine aid and advice to bring all 
classes of the community to co-operate in their effectual 
application. These objects are laudable in every way. 
Having, in common with all health officers, to discharge 
onerous duties, and to decide frequently between conflicting 
interests and strong party feeling, they need specially the 
moral support, advice, and co-operation of their profes- 
sional colleagues. Provided that associations of this kind 
do not become too numerous, and thereby individually 
weak, they are invaluable, and represent a voice and 
power on the sanitary state. 



CHRONIC ARSENIC-POISONING. 

Holm, in the Upsala Ldkarafihreti. Forhaftdl.^^exx^ 
a dozen cases of arsenic- poisoning from the wall-paper, laoip 
screens, and curtains of dwelling-houses. In these cases 
the etiology was evident, and the symptoms very distinct 
and characteristic. The latter were chiefly the following : 
headache, with a sensation as of a ligature lightly embrac- 
ing ^the head ; giddiness and fainting ; occasionally a ^ter- 
ing gait and a fog before the eyes ; the latter were oftai 
red and painful ; nausea, occasionally vomiting, especially 
in the morning. Frequently the appetite was had, the 
tongue furred, and there was constipation. The sleep va? 
often disturbed by dreams. There was general sinking of 
the corporeal and mental ."strength ; dulness of the memoiy 
and of the power of thought. The appearance \vas cach- 
ectic, and there were occasionally tremors and ncrvoas 
weakness. It happened pretty constantly that the sjrm« 
ptoms rapidly disappeared when the poisoned room was 
vacated for a while, or the arsenical substances were re- 
moved ; they rapidly returned, however, when the patient 
reoccupied the room. Poisoning also occurred where 
arsenical paper had been covered over with paper that was 
free from this substance, or where the arsenic was present in 
oil-colours. The author is of the opinion that arsenic is pre- 
sent in the air of such rooms in the form of arseniureited 
hydrogen, and that it is more probably absorbed into the 
human body by way of the skin than by the respiratory 
organs. 



DRAINAGE REGULATIONS. 
The Oxton Local Board have caused the following 
niles to be drawn up and circulated ; intimating at the 
same time their intention to have them strictly enforced. 

Drains must not pass direct from the seweis to the 
inside of houses, but all drains must end at an outside 
wall. 

House-drains, sink-pipes, and soil-pipes must hare 
ample means of external ventilation. 

Sinks and water-closets must be against external walls> 
so that the refuse water or soil may be discharged into 1 
drain outside the main wall of the house. 

All sink-pipes, and waste-water overflow-pipes from 
freshwater cisterns, must discharge above the trap of the 
drain, and not be sealed to the drain ; there must be ven- 
tilation at this point, that any gas evaporated fit>m the 
drain will pass outside to the open air and not to the inside 
of the house. 

Waler-closet ventilation-pipes must be carried abofe 
the eaves of the houses, but not near any dormer or sky- 
light. 

Down-spouts must not be sealed to the drains, as they 
frequently act as flues for the sewer-gas to be forced up 
close to windows, the gas escaping from the joints of these 
pipes being carried into the rooms, and the portion dis- 
charged at the eaves being frequently close to donner 
windows or skylights, by which it enters the house. 

No open channels for the conveyance of offoisiTe 
matter from the discharge of a pipe to a trapped inlet of a 
drain will be permitted. 

Water-closets must be ventilated in such a manner 
that the action of the ventilator will at all times he suf- 
ficient. 

No covered cesspools or traps, capable of containii^ 
laiige quantities of decomposing matter, will be allowed to 
be connected with house-drainage. 

All drains must be jointed in cement when laid near 
houses. 

The attention of builders and others is called to the 
provisions of the building by-laws, as the boaid will take 
proceedings for recovery of the penalties to whidi all 
persons are liable for refusing or neglecting to comply with 
them. 

The forgoing regulations appear to be in complete 
accordance with the new sanitary laws, as promulgated by 
our best engineers. We think, however, tliat tlieeqibDa- 
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tion of clause i is rather meagre. This, however, is 
easily remedied by a few diagrams on the office wall, 
which the builders can leisurely inspect. The parishioners 
should also be warned, on application in^spect of clause 
5, that no conmiensurate ventilation can be obtained in 
water-closets unless the soil-pipe be continued open all 
the way and full diameter to the roof. Clause 6 will, we 
imagine, be difficult to enforce, although it is certainly im- 
portant that rain-water pipes, which are often just large 
enough to accommodate a heavy rainfttll, should never be 
carried direct into the drain, when there are dormers or 
skylights above the eaves. We think that in houses 
where no roof-lights occur that it might, under proper 
inspection, be left optional to connect with the drain, 
provided that down-pipes as large as six inches sectional 
area are useil. The other clauses, especially clause 9, are 
important in the highest degree, and here it is that the 
charcoal ventilators will be found especially useful, as 
they do not need to be led up the sides or gables of the 
houses. We congratulate the Oxton local board upon 
their resolutions, and many other boards might advan- 
tageously follow their lead. 

GAS EXPLOSIONS IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 

Gas explosions have never been so frequent as during 
the past month, and it is high time that the causes of 
these accidents were thoroughly inquired into. We do not 
now allude to such an explosion as that which very recently 
occurred at the works of Sir John Brown and Co., at 
Sheffield, because that was due to an escape of gas from 
the main, the iron pipes of which were rendered exceed- 
ingly brittle by the long frost, and doubtless snapped when 
some heavy load of armour-plate was passing over them ; 
neither do we speak of the mere leakage of the mains, 
such as will always occur, either as the pipes are worn out 
or the joints p>erish. To the latter class we may perhaps 
refer several of the late casualties. Neither do we refer 
to that type of accident which occurred recently in Edin- 
burgh, and caused serious injury to four persons; for 
it appears that the gas had escaped from a leaky main 
which was conducted through the sewer, and the explo- 
sive gas found its way underneath the floor of the house 
owing to defective drainage ; just as at other times the 
sewer-gas proper was in the habit of doing. We now refer 
rather to that class of gas explosions which, within the 
last month, caused two explosions in one house at Wirks- 
"worth, completely wrecked a substantial villa at Sheffield, 
severely injured a tradesman and killed two of his children 
at North Durham, maimed a man at Rochester, and re- 
moved from us in London one of the most promising 
of our young surgeons. In a word, we refer to those 
explosions which occur from leaks in the pipes that have 
for the most part been laid inside the houses themselves, 
that are inward of the meter, and independent of any 
▼alves which the gas companies may have affixed to their 
mains. A long bill of indictments might be got up even 
against these house-service pipes, and against the mischief 
stored up in the upper parts of rooms which are unventi- 
lated at the cornice or chimney breast, or stored up be- 
tween the ceilings of a room and the floors above. 

If, as a late writer on sanitary matters explains, we 
employ a gas-fitter who is not a gas-fitter, but a jack-of-all- 
trades, a 'blacksmith, whitesmith, glazier, brazier, 
plumber, and bell-hanger* all rolled into one, we may 
safely look out for nuisances arising from our gas pipes in 
the positive degree, waste of money ; in the comparative 
d^jee, bad smells ; and in the superlative degree, suffisring 
and death. The same writer explains how carelessly we 
in England seem to be about our gas supplies, the com- 
panies caring not one farthing what desperately bad work 
maybe done inside the house, and thehouseholder apparently 
caring as little, content if his fitter informs him that all is 
now connected to the meter, and that he may light up. 
.Stimnge it is, and disgraceful too, that perhaps not half-a- 
dozen gas-fitters in London even, ever proceeds systematic- 
jdly to test the pipes for leakages before finally leaving the 



work. Very few go to the trouble of fixing a temporary- 
burner on each floor, and then igniting these jets, allow 
them to bum for a short time and try and discover by sense 
of smell any faults of the pipes laid on the way to these trial 
jets. Eewer still take the trouble to turn out the gas, take- 
at the same time the exact reading of the metre, and note 
whether after the lapse of a few hours, the finger on the 
dial still indicates a consumption of gas, in which case it 
is simply being disseminated over the house. 

The proper manner in which to test house pipes — 
we do not speak of testing the pipes themselves before 
they are laid, for that the pipe-makers mainly do, but to 
test them after every ramification of iron barrel and compo- 
sition tube has been duly fitted up — is to adopt a plan 
which we understand is largely practised in America, and 
as it is as simple as possible it ought, we think, to speedily 
become naturalised amongst us. We will suppose a man- 
sion to be fitted up by a gas-fitter for the proprietor, every 
pipe in place, and all ready for screwing up the brackets or 
pendants. This being so the gas-fitter stops up all the 
outlets with screwed caps or other contrivances, all but one, 
and to this he affixes a force pump, with a few drops of 
sulphuric ether dropped into its interior. The pump is now 
connected with a guage, and set to work up to some 
moderately high pressure, sufficient, at all events, to find 
out any weaknesses, such as small holes or opening seams 
owing to imperfect welding. When the gauge registers a 
certain figure the pumping is stopped, and if the pressure 
lessens, it is evident that the pipes are somewhere unsound, 
and these imperfections are sought for. If they cannot be 
found by the smell of the escaping ether, the pipes are 
lathered over with soap and the leaks detected by the 
bubbles. This experiment Is repeated until the gauge 
ceases to show a loss of pressure, and then only need the 
fitter trouble the gas company about an attachment to their 
mains. The official of the company, for he is an official in 
every sense of the word, looks at the dial, which now indi- 
cates no loss of pressure, and hands over his authorisation 
to connect. This is an amount of precaution that in our 
country we very rarely attempt; indeed we question if 
twenty joume3rmen gas-fitters out of a hundred ever heard 
of it. 



>:•?<>•- 
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SOCIETY OF MEDICAL OFPICEBS OF 



The paper read at the last ordinary meeting of 
the Medical Officers' Association was an exhausrive 
treatise on the various noxious gases evolved by 
the dififerent processes of manufacture, and the best 
means of counteracting their deleterious qualities, 
either by condensation and utilisation, by combus- 
tion or other methods. 

The paper was read by Dr. Meymott Tidy on 
behalf of Dr. Letheby, who was unavoidably absent 
through illness. 

Dr. Letheby, accepting the meaning of the word 
nuisance as laid down in the preamble of the 
Sanitary Act of 1866, which comprised many im- 
portant trades and industries, said that the looking 
after them formed an important branch of the duties 
of a medical officer of health, and it was a branch in 
which the great powers with which medical officers 
of health were invested might be abused. 

The interests of manufacturers, though appa- 
rently adverse to those of the medical officers, were 
really at unity, and might be made entirely so. 
Public health and comfort should be secured, and all 
means taken to prevent effluvium, and the taanvuCasi- 
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turer is bound to use all available methods to prevent 
noxious gases from escaping. 

In interpreting the Act magistrates will apply 
scientific meanings, and the manufacturer has the 
right of appeal to a court where the knowledge of 
the medical officer of health will be severely tested 
and dealt with. 

It is doubly incumbent therefore upon those 
officers to make themselves thoroughly masters of 
this important branch of their duties, that on the one 
hand their knowledge should bear the test of a severe 
scientific examination, and on the other, that they 
do not, in their zeal to put down nuisances, seriously 
injure any branch of industry of which, by a modifica- 
tion of existing arrangements, the waste products 
could be converted from being a source of annoy- 
ance into a source of profit. Under the head of 
manufacturing nuisances were, amongst others, the 
escape of vapours, smoke, and dust, noxious and offen- 
sive ditches and watercourses, trade refuse, sulphu- 
retted hydrogen evolved from gas works, the high and 
low distillation of coal tar, which evolves sulphuretted 
hydrogen, hydro-carbon, and superheated pitch. 

The distillation of shale oil at a low teuiperature 
produces naphtha, creosote, soft pitch, and a greenish 
oil. From the distillation of coal, creosote, anthra- 
cine, pitch, and another product were produced. The 
making of asphalt for paving, in which the material 
was melted in open or partially closed vessels evolv- 
ing ofiensive gases, was essentially an offensive trade ; 
so were oil-boiling for varnish making, resin dis- 
tilling, the manufacture of American cloth, boiling 
shell- fish and bones, size, and glue making from hides; 
cuttings of skin, dried sinews, bones, and horns; 
coffee, chicory, and cocoa roasting ; the burning of 
resinous matter of Esparto grass, used in paper- 
making; starch, sugar, and saccharine manufacture, 
the processes of which evolved destructive gases. 
In the case of manufactures which evolved the 
escape of muriatic acid, an Act introduced by the 
late Earl of Derby limited the discharge of such 
vapour, and this Act was further amended last year. 
The great source of the latter nuisance (muriatic 
acid) is the roasting and manufacture of copper 
pyrites and the manufacture of glass. 

Noxious gases were also given off in the manu- 
facture of cement from burning the mud of tidal 
rivers and salt, etc. ; the escape of sulphurous gases, 
and the manufacture of superphospnatc of lime. 
Dr. Letheby dealt with all these offensive trades 
seriatim ; pointing out the mode of operation pur- 
sued in, and the remedies applicable to each branch 
of industry. The remedies, or abatement of the 
nuisances, in many cases could be met by having 
the pipes used in the manufacture constnicted of 
suitable material and properly jointed; a proper 
conduct for distilled gases evolved ; a proper cover- 
ing for all vessels us^ in heating material, and the 
use of the furnace to draw off and consume noxious 
fiunes. In cases where this cannot be perfectly 
done, ventilating shafts will carry the vapours away. 
In niany cases a lime-purifier and Dr. Roscoe's 
contrivance for the destruction of gases evolved 
would meet the necessary requirements. In the 
manufacture of superphosphates the vapours were 
passed under the furnace and drawn into the fire. 
AVith these various precautions, which were not 
difficult of application, the noxious effluvia from the 
foregoing and other noisome trades would be ef- 
fectually prevented, and they could be carried on 
without injury to health, and without causing any 



great annoyance to the surrounding neighbourhood. 
Dr. Letheby mentioned instances in which, where his 
advice had been asked and adopted, waste products, 
which originally were a source of nuisance, had been 
converted into an innocuous source of profit It 
was incumbent on the medical officer of health to 
make himself acquainted with the details of the 
manufactures within his district, to be able to point 
out the remedy for nuisances which might arise there- 
from, and to act towards the manufacturers in a 
friendly and conciliatory rather than an antagonistic 
spirit. 

Mr. Fewtrell, a manufacturer, in opening the dis- 
cussion, said : I wish that Dr. Letheby had distin- 
guished more definitely between noisome gases 
which were simply a nuisance, and deleterious gases 
which were injurious to health. If medical officers 
were to carry out the system of putting a stop to the 
cause of every smell which was simply offensive, they 
would in a short time put down ncarlyall the industries 
of the country, especially such as were carried on in 
Bermondscy, Bow Common, and other districts 
around London. The inhabitants living in these manu- 
facturing localities did not suffer in health, their death- 
rate was not higher than in other places, and it would 
be a ruinous policy to drive the industries of these 
places away because they gave rise to an unpleasant 
smell. The speaker instanced the case of an old 
lady, seventy-four years of age, he met some years 
ago, who had resided all her life in a knacker's yard 
in Whitechapel, in the midst of the most awful 
stench, who had never known a day's illness, and 
was quite unconscious of any unpleasant smell 
arising from her premises. It was highly necessary 
that the distinction should be drawn between what 
was positively injurious, and what was simply 
unpleasant, bdbre large industries were put down. 

The next speaker said that Mr. Fewtrell had 
misunderstood the object of the medical officer of 
health. Every one had a right to pure air, and any 
atmosphere which produced nausea could not be 
pure or wholesome air. In one instance, he knew of 
a bone-boiler who was never subject to headache in 
his own business, which he considered wholesome ; 
but he could not endure soap-boiling, which he con- 
sidered a nuisance. Manufacturers had only to put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and the remedy would 
be accomplished ; but in many cases nothing what- 
ever was done. The speaker had a fat-maker who 
caused great annoyance in his own parish, and had 
he the control of that factory, he could abate the 
nuisance at once. 

The speaker who followed said, that it had been 
determined, to a great extent, between what was 
noxious and what was offensive. It would be de- 
sirable, though one would scarcely be able, to fix the 
difference. There are stinks which are not in- 
jurious, as the men who work in them seem to enjoy 
good health. Butchers and some other trades, for 
instance, seem to escape consumption. In Bunhill 
Fields some individuals used to walk about the 
burial-ground, and attained great ages in spite of 
apparent unhealthy surroundings. The fumes from 
refiners' used to be offensive in the speaker's dis- 
trict, but he could not find it to have been injurious. 
This nuisance had been abated by distillation of the 
gases. The melting of fat at one time was a great 
nuisance, but that had been obviated by cutting the 
fat into very fine pieces before melting, in lioi of 
casting large lumps into the melting-vat 

Dr. Fergus, of Glasgow (a visitor), thought that 
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the effect of butchers being long-lived and healthy 
arose from their living in the open air, and the lon- 
gevity of many men occurs in spite of the disad- 
vantsfges to which they are subjected. In reference 
to the Alkali Act, referred to by Dr. Letheby, it had 
been enforced in the neighbourhood of Glasgow ; 
and the manufacturers now made a large profit from 
the muriatic acid which was condensed. 

The speaker who followed said that people who 
could not stand the neighbourhood where noxious 
trades were carried on were either driven out or 
killed. The instance of an exceptional case, such as 
the old woman alluded to by Mr. Fewtrell, was not 
an argument In regard to the alleged immunity 
of butchers from consumption, it was said that grease 
rubbed about the body was a great preventive of 
disease. 

The Chairman said we must consider in all these 
cases the great accommodating powers and adapt- 
ability of human nature. Some years ago in his 
experience only one butcher died from cholera ; but 
persons who deal with decomposing matter and 
animal matter do die from zymotic diseases. Respect- 
ing the acclimatising power of human nature, the 
snuff-mills afforded a remarkable instance. In this 
manufacture nails and glass were ground in open 
mills, and snuff pervades the rooms to such an extent 
that they cannot be seen across, and vomiting is 
produced in an unacclimatised person, although the 
children can endure it with impunity, yet the health 
of the workmen and employees is good. Dr. Brewer 
proves that sewer men are not an unhealthy set of 
men. 

The exhaust steam from engines is a subject that 
must be dealt with, for though it is not noxious or un- 
healthy it is a source of annoyance. We must not 
assume that because some men work at these trades 
for long periods and escape disease their occupa- 
tions are not unwholesome. 

Dr. Buchanan regretted that Dr. Letheby had 
not dealt with the fumes arising from fusel oil, as they 
caused general paralysis. 

Dr. Meynott Tidy : We must look at our position 
from two points — the medical officer of health on the 
one hand and the chemist on the other. It is essen- 
tial that we should do so. The medical officer of 
health should be a go-between in the interest of the 
public on the one hand and the manufacturer on the 
other. He should not be too earnest to stop trade 
in a large manufacturing country like Great Britain. 
If this Mrere done Great Britain would soon cease to 
be. The question between noxious and offensive is 
an important one. 

Respecting sulphurous acid I think it would be 
difficult to say that this acid is injurious to health. 
It was not proved to be so to men employed in the 
underground railway, although at one time we con- 
stantly heard sensational accounts of choke damp ; 
yet, at the time of Dr. Letheb/s investigation, the 
men employed were proved to enjoy excellent health. 
I am not sure that its action is not beneficial A 
mouse placed in an atmosphere of one-tenth sulphur 
would seem for a time as if it were going to die, but 
in the course of time it comes to bear it well. 

We must not be putting down trade because 
some one smells Something offensive. Dr. Letheby, 
in all the cases he has mentioned, never yet suggested 
the removal of a manufactory; always the abatement 
of the nuisance. The influence we have on trade is 
very serious. I do not say we are to ignore smells, 
but we should g^ive a manufacturer time, and suggest 



ourselves the remedy — that is one of our great 
works. Take faecal matter ; the smell is not 
injurious though it is not nice : it is the foreign 
matter in sewage that is so deleterious. In the 
snuff factory, again, that is not injurious to the work- 
men. In the case of fusel oil those fumes could be 
condensed and rendered innocuous. 

We, as health officers, must determine what is and 
what is not injurious ; if we do not we give offence. 
I feci strongly on this subject. We must not seek to 
destroy the trade of this country from exaggerated 
notions of nuisances, but must act as Englishmen, 
having in view the general welfare of the country, 
otherwise Great Britain will cease to be a manufac- 
turing countr)^ and will cease to be Great Britain. 

Dr. Fergus followed with some remarks on the 
health of Glasgow, and illustrated the effects of 
sewer-gas on pipes. His speech was in substance 
similar to that which was made in Birmingham, and 
reported in our issue of the 23rd. 

The usual vote of thanks brought the meeting to 
a close. 
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ASSOCIATION OP SANITABY INSPEC- 
TOBS, SCOTLAND. 

. A MEETING of Sanitary Inspectors residing within 
a fifty miles radius of Stirling, was recently held for 
the purpose of forming an association for the mutual 
consideration of subjects connected with sanitary 
matters, the diffusion of information which will lead 
to an increased knowledge of the laws of health and 
of sanitary science generally, the establishment of a 
proper system of co-operation and communication 
between sanitary officials throughout Scotland, and 
the affording of cordial aid to each other by mem- 
bers in all matters pertaining to the discharge of the 
important duties of the office of a sanitary inspector. 
Mr. Welsh was called to the chair, and Mr. Dewar 
was elected secretary of the meeting. 

Mr. Macleod, of Glasgow, said — To prevent mis- 
understanding, it may be well to disclaim for our 
association improper motives of any kind. We seek 
to promote no selfish end, and we are moved by no 
spirit of hostility, either to the local authorities under 
whom we serve or to the people among whom our 
services are rendered. I believe we are animated 
by the most loyal and patriotic feeling, by a sincere 
and honest desire to carry out in the best way the 
provisions of the Acts entrusted to our care, and by 
genuine aid and advice to bring all classes in the 
community to co-operate in their effectual applica- 
tion. How these objects are to be best accom- 
plished, whether by the establishment of branch 
associations for conference throughout the country, 
or by the publication of a journal devoted to sanitary 
interests, is an inquiry deserving the most careful 
future consideration. It is now admitted on all sides 
that the preservation of the public health is chiefly 
dependent-on pure air, pure water, ample light, well- 
constructed dwellings with clear open surroundings, 
well arranged and carefully managed workshops, 
suppression of deleterious issues from manufactories, 
and among the people themselves habits of personal 
and domestic cleanliness, temperance in living, and 
sufficiency of food. We as inspectors cannot supply 
the hungry with food, or make the intemperate 
sober, or compel habits of personal and domestic 
cleanliness. But we must not therefore conclude 
that they are beyond the scope of our professloival 
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thought and care. Our influence will go very far. 
We are observers of everything which depresses the 
health of the community ; it is a real service we ren- 
der, and the first step towards a remedy, when we 
point out wherever we find them, the poverty which 
keeps down health, the intemperance which destroys 
it, or the filth which makes channels into human 
homes for disease. But our labours are intended to 
have results on the physical health of the commu- 
nity. Do not the elements I am referring to sug- 
gest that they may also have results as real on its 
moral health ? Over some of the other elements of 
health we have, so far as the health laws have 
reached, direct control of a very effective kind ; for 
we can, when the need presents itself, bring the pro- 
visions of those laws into force — I am referring now 
more particularly to workshops, manufactories, and 
inhabited houses. Our duties in relation to these 
bring us into contact with two very different aspects 
of sanitary law. We have to apply it as authorita- 
tive guidance — I will not say compulsion — to those 
who have in many cases quite unwittingly gone con- 
trary to the requirements of law, and we have to 
apply it as legal protection over those who, if unpro- 
tected by its provisions, would certainly be, as 
regards health and life, victims of an unsanitary 
condition of things. Then with regard to structural 
conditions of workshops, factories, and dwelling- 
houses, you all know that with a view to the preser- 
vation of the public health, legal obligations are 
enforced on four different classes— on landlords and 
tenants, on manufacturers and work-people, and in 
this respect our powers are very great indeed ; and 
it is of the very utmost importance that we have a 
clear and thorough knowledge of the laws, and also 
of the requirements on all sides which such laws 
were enacted to enforce. There remains to be 
looked at, light, air, water— ample light, pure air, 
pure water, and I will associate with these, clear 
open surroundings for human habitations, breath- 
ing-places in city life — what can we do to sup- 
ply these? What can we do in relation to the 
need for these? The work, and the impera- 
tive need of attempting it, becomes more and more 
feasible and reasonable the longer it is looked at. 
Mr. Macleod afterwards alluded to the necessity of 
a proper system of co-operation and communication 
between sanitary inspectors throughout Scotland, 
to guard against the spread of infectious disease, 
and urged that, in connection with this matter, 
local authorities should make no concession to any 
class whatever. If the efforts of their association 
resulted in permanently arranging this co-operation, 
a great and life-saving work will be accomplished. 
Above all things, he proceeded, in our epidemic 
duty we must be courageous. Hesitation, timidity, 
and fear mean, in plain language, death in many a 
home. It is ourselves and the medical officer, who 
have first to breach the fortress of death. It is on us 
that the duty falls of making subsequent co-operation 
in the conflict with death possible to the community. 
All the arrangements of such a time fall on us, and 
on us alone ; and I trust, when such hours of trial 
come, that we shall be found prepared to meet them, 
and to brave whatever perils they bring to our door. 
The highest hope of the sanitary reformer is at 
present centred in the existing Government. Soon 
may it be realised, and laws enacted which will 
secure habitations for the honest labourer and 
his family at least equal and with the same 
2pace and surroundings as are arranged in public 



institutions for those dependent on public aid. 
1 met some remarks of a distinguished sanitarian 
the other day which express what I wish to say fcur 
better than I could do : — * A great field of improve- 
ment lies before us, if we are faithful to one another 
in our connection with this office. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of lives are to be annually saved, 
the misery and wretchedness of homes are to be 
spared, the physical, intellectual, and moral welfare 
of our nation is to be increased, by the systematic 
adoption of measures for saving the health and 
lives of our fellow-creatures. Our national health 
as well as our national strength is dependent on 
the question, and those communities which neglect 
the public health are as unpatriotic as they are 
criminal. It is for the people of this country to 
take up the question as a matter affecting their own 
welfare. The laws of life should be understood ; 
they should be taught in our schools as God's laws, 
the transgression of which is attended with death. 
It is pre-eminently a question of home and domestic 
interest, a question that addresses itself to the highest 
and best feelings. To remove the cause of disease 
and death is to lay the axe at the root of a vast 
amount of social suffering and misery.' I submit 
these remarks to your consideration as con\'ictions 
formed by experience, and shall be glad in my turn 
to be a hearer and learner when my brethren 
in this association bring their experiences to telL 
We have all far more to learn than we have yet 
learned, we arc disciples in a science which is every 
day assuming vaster proportions, we are also 
disciples in a field where we have had no predeces- 
sors. Like the first missionaries in a heathen 
country, we have to master the very language in 
which we are to deliver our message. But let us 
advance without fear. Every step forward in true 
fulfilment of duty is a step forward in knowledge 
To work in our case is to learn. May I therefore 
use the privilege of the chair to impress on my 
associates the necessity for constant study of tl^ 
different branches of sanitary knowledge ? It is this 
which will best fit you for your important duties as 
sanitary inspectors, and this — above and beyond all 
such considerations — this, as a human duty, a duty 
leading to the welfare of others — is imperative on 
those who are entrusted with the care of the public 
health ; and the smaller your charge, strange though 
to many it may appear, the more necessary that you 
should be equipped, because in such cases the whole 
burden and the whole responsibility falls upon the 
sanitary inspector, for while the services of the 
medical officer, the architect, the engineer, and the 
lawyer may be severally required, only knowledge of 
this kind, combined with tact, will enable you to 
supervise the sanitary requirements of your district 
and advise in time of danger, the local authority, 
when and where these professional gentlemen arc 
most required. The present laws, you are aware, 
fall far short of the necessities of the age, and a 
most instructive duty is to note its weakness, and 
from time to time present them in forcible language 
to your board, in order that, when the country is ripe 
for legislation, the united testimony of the powers 
that be leave opponents no excuse for delaying the 
required amendments. 

Mr. Watson, of Hamilton, moved the following 

resolution : — That the sanitary inspectors who have, 

as reported by interim secretary, signified thdr 

approval of the establishment of the assodatioBy 

1 shall be and hereby are constituted members 
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thereof, and those present do now resolve them- 
selves into the first meeting of the association. 

The motion was carried and agreed to ; and it 
was decided that the first annual meeting shall be at 
Stirling on the first Wednesday of June. 

This was seconded by Mr. Cooper, and carried. 

The election of officers terminated the meeting. 



THE MILK DIFFICULTY. 

Our pages for some time past have contained ample 
evidence that so far as milk is concerned the * Adulteration 
of Food Act, 1872,* has been by no means a dead letter. 
There can be little doubt whatever that the trade in 
genuine milk has received a great stimulus, an indirect 
proof of which idea is to be found in the fact that the price 
of milk has risen everywhere. In a case recently reported 
by us, a London dealer being summoned, protested his own 
innocence, asserting that he had sold the milk exactly in 
tiie condition in which he had received it from the 
country consignors. The magistrate in convicting him 
said that in that case he had better prosecute the country 
consignor. The Londoner took the hint, and the case 
came on a week or two ago at the Clerkenwell Police 
Court before Mr. Cooke. The proceedings were chiefly 
interesting owing to the fact that the magistrate's jurisdic- 
tion was disputed, and the complainant at the second 
hearing, who had been defendant at the first hearing, was 
alleged to have spoilt his case himself. The contract with 
the feurmer was for the delivery of the milk at the St. 
Pancras Station, London, in which case it was contended 
(though the magistrate does not appear to have concurred) 
that the case could be heard by the metropolitan magis- 
trate whose jurisdiction included the St. Pancras Station. 
The complainant, however, to make, as he thought, assurance 
doubly sure, travelled down to Kibworth Station, in 
Leicestershire (where the milk was always placed on the 
rail), in order that he might take a sample from the far- 
mers' cans before the railway servants could have a chance 
of tampering with it, had they been minded so to do. This 
over zeal seems to have settled the question of jurisdiction 
in the magistrate's mind adversely to the London retailer, 
the complainant, — the magistrate agreeing with the defen- 
dant's advocate, that the delivery, under the circumstances , 
took place in Leicestershire. On the whole, we think that 
the magistrate's view was correct ; but, nevertheless, it is 
much to be regretted that the contest should not have been 
fought out on its merits. 

This question in another shape cropped up a few days 
after the above case at the Bow Street Police Court. A 
London milk retailer, great exercised in his|conscience, and 
in an admirably sanctimonious spirit, applied to the sitting 
magistrate for advice under the following circumstances. 
' He was liable to be prosecuted for selling adulterated 
milk, and yet he could not get it firom the vendors in an un- 
adulterated state. 

The difficuldes of the case were these: The Act 
pnmded that notice must be given to the vendor before an 
analysis be made. The inspectors would analyse the milk 
on its arrival, but the vendors declined to be responsible 
Ux its condition then. In one case a defence was set up 



by a vendor that the milk would become adulterated by 
being allowed to stand in the ram. The inspectors de- 
clined then to go to the farm or analyse the milk. Mr. 
Jones, the solicitor to the Board of Works, was in attend- 
ance, at the request of Mr. Vaughan, who said it was very 
important that the milk dealers should be aided as far as 
London was concerned. Mr. Jones suggested that a 
general notice should be given to the vendors that the milk 
would be analysed on its arrival. Mr. Vaughan said that 
would be a very good plan, and advised the applicant, who 
said he was now expecting some large quantities of milk at 
Waterloo Station, to apply at once to the police-court of 
that district for assistance. 

The practical working out of the magistrate's advice 
may possibly be attended with some difficulty, and we 
have great doubt whether the advice will be found reconci- 
lable to the Act of Parliament. Perhaps on the whole it 
may be best that the adulteration Acts should be left alone 
for a couple of years or so, that we may obtain more expe- 
rience as to their working. Then, probably, it would be 
desirable that they should be carefully reconsidered and 
amended. 

^^^Oo 

THE PIG NUISANCE IN CHELSEA. 

At the Westminster Police Court, S. Webb, of No. 6, 
Lackland's Place, has been summoned for disobeying a 
magistrate's order, prohibiting him from keeping pigs at 
404, King's Road. — Mr. Lahee who. appeared to prosecute 
on .behalf of the Vestry of St. Luke's, said his worship 
made an order last April, prohibiting pigs being kept on 
the defendant's premises. The pigs were discovered on 
December 9, 1873, and he was summoned here on 
January 4, 1874, when the summons was adjourned until 
April. An order for their removal was made, but it had 
been disobeyed, hence the present proceedings. The 
inspector of nuisances produced the order of the magis- 
trate prohibiting the keeping of the pigs upon the premises. 
Mrs. Webb said her husband had not a pig there ; they 
belonged to a young man to whom the stables were let. 
— Mr. Woolrych : I do not care whose pigs they are. 
They are upon your premises and are a nuisance. — A young 
man named Gathercole said he hired the premises of Webb, 
and the pigs were his. — Mr. Woolrych denounced the 
defence as a shufHe, and fined the defendant 3/. and costs, 
or six weeks' imprisonment. The penalty would be 
heavier next time. 



ILLEGAL DRAINAGE WORKS. 

Mr. W. B. Gill, builder, has been summoned for 
having at No. 93 Highgate Road, made a drain for the 
purpose of draining indirectly into a sewer under the juris- 
diction of the vestry of St. Pancras, without having given 
seven days' notice of his intention. It was stated that the 
defendant had been a builder for years, and was well ac- 
quainted with his obligations under the Metropolis Local 
Acts, and in this case had acted in simple defiance of 
the law. Disregard of the provisions of the Acts had be- 
come so prevalent among builders, and was fraught with so 
much evil, that a substantial penalty was sought as a 
warning ; for hitherto the penalties that had been inflicted 
were so light that an inducement had been almost presented 
to run the risk of violating the law, while it was clear that 
the legislature did not intend to regard it as a light offence, 
when it prescribed a penalty of 5/. and a continuing 
penalty of 4af. a day. The chief clerk of the Works De- 
partment proved that no notice had been received from 
defendant, and that no license had been issued. The 
assistant-surveyor deposed to having seen the works carried 
out by the defendant's workmen, and of having reminded 
him of the necessity for sending an application to the office 
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for leave. The chief surveyor raid he had not sanclioned 
the system of rirainaEc carried out, that it was of an ob- 
jectionable character, and that the vestry did not allow 
comhined drainage eicept under particular circumstances. 
The magistrate said from his own experience he was of 
opinion that it was veiy re(|uisite notices of the works 
should be furnished to the local authorities, Fined S'- 



ALLEGED ADULTERATION OF TEA. 
At the Greenwich police-court, two summon^s have 
been heard against grocers for an adulteration of caper 
tea with silicious matter. — It wai proved by Mr. Wigner, 
the analyst, that the two samples of caper tea contained 
respectively eight and seven per cent, of admixture of sand 
or quartz, but that if used for food it would not be injurious 
to health. — Mr, Corttor contended that the admUture had 
not been made by either defendant, and that a sample of 
the same lea had been analysed by Dr. Tidy, who certified 
that it was free from adulteration. — Mr. Wigner said he 
thought Dr. Tidy would admit that the sample he had 
analysed was dlHerent to either of ihe two in qaestion. He 
believed the admixture which was found in the !eaf got into 
the ten abroad, when the leaves were first gathered and 
while lying out to dry. It would be possible for such ad- 
mixture to be made in this country by steaming it ; bnt it 
was very Improbable that any English grocer would take 
that trouble. — Mr. Balguy said, from his experience in 
China, he had no doubt that the sand Or quartz spoken of 
aro$e from dust blown and lodged in the drying. — Mr. 
Carttar said that such being his worship's opinion, and aUo 
that of the district anal^t, he had tu a.:I[ that both sum- 
monses should be dismissed. — Mr. Balguy said he should 
not dismiss the summonses, as that would imply that they 
had been improperiy issued. The defendants were liable 
for gelling the article adulterated, and the question of caper 
tea, which was difficult to get at, was one that the district 
board liad properly ordered for prosecution. Under thecir- 
cumstancei, he should not impose a line, but di:fendants 
would have each to pay zr., cost of summons, their clia- 
racters being dear. 

DISEASED MEAT. 
At the Sheffield To«-n Hall, John FrosI and Joseph 
Ashmoor, partners, were charged under the 26lh and 37th 
VicL c 117, sec 2, with depositing for sale a quantity of 
meat which was unwholesome and unlit for human food. 
Dr. Griffiths, medical officer of health, ^xjsccutcil, and 
Mr. Rhodes appeared for the defendants. The defendants 
visiicd Mr, Nichol's farm al Slnnnington on the 2nd inst., 
and purchased a lame cow for 201. as di^s' meat. They 
then examined some good cows in the upper part of the 
farm, and agreed to buy two at 40/. On the 4th inst. the 
defendant Ashmoor went (or the lame cow, and deposited 
it alive in the Yellow Lion Yard, Sheffield. The defendant 
Frost ordered it to be slaughtered, and on Saturday paid a 
slaughterman 4/. The food inspector, the medical officer 
of health, and another officer, visited the defendant's 
slaughter-house, where they examined the animal and 
found it suffering from scrofulous disease, the lungs and 
liver being full of matter. Inspector Wood said he had 
seen ihe carcase ; it was cut up and dressed with care, 
though it was thoroughly disused. The slaughterman 
Elat^ that Ihe order he received from Mr. Frost was that 
be was to slaughter the beast, and if she was not fit he 
most cut her down. lie however killed the beas>, and it 
was dressed before he saw Mr. Frost, an<l In Ihatcondition 
it was found. The evidence tended to show that the 
principal actor was Frost ; and Mr. P. Rhodes contended 
that it bore out the truth of his instniciioiu, that Ashmoor 
had merely accompanied him to the farm, and had acted 
on his behalf. Then, as to Frost, the evidence rested 
an entirely diflerenl basis. I'hcre was no evidence to show 
that the meat had been intended for human food, but thi 
on the contrary, the defendant had ordered it to be ci 



down if it ivas unfit, but that the man had exceedel hit 
duly and had got it dressed during his absence. Moteortr, 
there were no external appearances on 'Jie hide to showw 
any but veterinary surgeons that the animal was rollf 
suffering. — The magialralcs considered llie case was suffi- 
ciently proved against Frost, and that the other dctendim 
was clearly implicated. The former was fined M>/. ind 
months' imprisonment ; and Ashmoor vi. 






jnlhs' imprisonment. 



POLLUTED WELLS. 
The hearing of the adjourned s 






of the Bradfield Rural Sanitary Authority against Buckiilp 
and White, occupiers of two cottages at Theale, nor 
Reatling, came before the Beading County Bench on the 
glh inst. At the first hearing (reported al pp. 26-27 "four 
issue January gth) evidence was given of the pollntal 
character of the water by the county analyst and tie 
medical officer for the Berks combined saniuty diittica 
It was also shown that the drainage from a foul ditch lad 
from several privies closely adjoining would readily |a> 
into the wells complained of; and that cases of enteiie 
fever and of diarrhoea had occurred recently in thecotnja 
where the water was used. At the second hearing, evidtsee 
was given by the sanitary inspector, Mr. Bunce, thil Ik 
privies {seven in numbCT) had been abolished andtW 
earth closets had been substituted ; that two AbjainiM 
lube wells had been sunk to a depth of twenty andrf 
thirty feet respectively, and that a good supply of waterlad 
been obtained, of which sealed samples had been hc- 
wardcd to the medical officer of health for the counlj (Dr. 
Woodfourdc) who gave evidence to the effect that be bi 
received and analysed the samples of water forwarded bf 
the sanitary inspector— viz., nos. 1 and 2 from the «* 
wells, and no. 3 firom one of ihe old wells, in respect « 
which the present proceedings were taken. He (onhs 
stated that the amount of free and albuminoid ommoon, 
and of chlorine in samples i and a was within the limin 
contained in fairly 'wnolesome and good water, and flut 
he considered them fit for use as drinking waters ; bat iW 
sample 3 was dangerously polluted, and even worse tl»a 
when last examined by him. He also pointed out thai m 
the newly-sunk wells, in the one Inslance barely reached 
the chalk and in the other penetrated but a few feet into it, 
they could only maintain their present condition by the 
careful observance of the ' dry ' sjrslem of excrnno* 
disposal for the adjacent cottages. The Bench, in maloBj 
the order absolute for the permanent closing of both tte 
wells complained of, expressed their opinion that the newlf 
provided water should be examined from lime to ^me ia 
order to lest its purity. 



Cornseonbcnce. 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE SANITARY L,i\VS. 
{Jh the Editor Bftfu^KmfKty REtoRD-l 
Sir, — Noticing a letter with the above title in yoot kut 
issue, I am induced to place upon record some of the 
difficulties of oilmlnistering the Public Health Act whidl 
have come under my own observation. 

The Act of 1872, although a step in the rieht diredii* 
has many and great defects. Union clerks are often incompe- 
lent to discharge the duties and responsibilities of tbccAce 
with which the guardians have been compelled to inrtrt 
them ; mriical officers' and inspectors' duties are ioose^f 
defined, and Ihey have to ivork up Ihc law or put their <7«s 
construction upon maoy intricate points ; while the 
guardians Ihemselves are but too frequently ignorant lE^ 
of both sanitary laws and sarutary matters. Surveyor^ *i^ 
Inspectors' duties in urban districts positively clash; *Ue 
rural authorities seem to be prohibited from ntilisiiE Ac 
abilities of an inspector in the abatement of tlic gnTCtf 
I sanitary defects. 
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In smaJI urKin distiicls, innkeepers, shopkeepers, elc, 
lukve been known to resign their seals at liie board and 
>e-appear as successful candidates for the office of surveyor 
at a salary of lo/. per annum. Such men may be 
perfect masterpieces in iheir own line, but probably have 
Ihcir qualifications as ' tovm surveyor ' fairly represented 
\sj the aforesaid salary. Into such towns the Act Ims 
introduced inapectora of nuisances, who are compelled to 
use such machinery as exists, and who, aOer serving notices, 
must not only go over the whole ground afresh with the 
aforesaid incubus before instituting proceeding":, but must 
also prepare plans, elc, as the magistrates will make no 
order, nor is the board empowered to execute Ihe work 
■without a. plnn and report ijy Ihe surveyor— all this with 
the delay thus occasioned, before an owner of 'Jeiry' 
property can be made to alter b privy at a cost of 301. 

With such cumbrous mochlneiy in urban, how do we 
stand in rural districts 7 

After twelve months' discussion, n rural sanitary autho- 
rity, concurring also in the wishes r>f the ratepayers of a. 
populous vili^e, instructed their inspector to prepare 
plans, specifications, etc., of an improved system of 
□rajoage. Afier this was done and contracts advertised 
for, a communication from the Local Government Board 
discloses the fact, that a single ratepayer (many such exist 
who consider anything which has existed thirty years is 
EaDicient to last their time] who does not complaio that 
the scheme is imperfect, bat that the itispector is exceeding 
fail duties in designing structural works. The reply of 
the Local Government Board, who are now in possession 
of all the facts, is anxiously awaited— meanwhile, the most 
dangerous nuisance in the union is still unabated. The 
nbsoil, Ihe water, nay, the very air itself is polluted by 
one recking cesspool only awaiting the accidental importa- 
tion of a single case of typhoid to enable the Over- 
Darwen manslaughter case lo repeat itself. 

Wliat better ivork can a sanitary board be engaged 
upon than in grappling with and abating a nuisance of 
this magoilude ? 

Future legislation must lend towards (t) consolidation 
knd simplification of the law ; (z) to an assimilation of 
tbe law for both urban and rural dislncts. 

In all rural districts, and in urban districts with a 
po^lation at or below 30,000, the surveyor's and inspector's 
Intics should be intrusted to a qualified surveyor (with or 
irithout assistants, according lo the sanitary state anil siie 
of the district). 

Having extended this letter 10 a greater length than I 
nlended, I must leave details lo a future occasion, and 
.rnsl meanwhile to see some better qualified subscriber 
ake up the mailer. Nil Despekandum. 

Slocum Podger, 
Januoiy 23, 1875. 
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The Medical Officer of HeaUh'i Pocket Guide. By 
Angus Mackintosh, M.D., M.O, of Health, 
Chesterfield. J. Toplis, Courier Office, Chesier- 
field. 

In the preface the compiler of these tables says 
hat there are a host of questions at meetings put to 
Medical Officers of Health, the answers to which it 
B impossible to bear in mind. So he has come to 
he rescue, and printed this pamphlet, ' which can 
w always carried in the pocket for reference,' We 
ire bound to say that If this be done, the work before 
u, if published in the thin paper cover of our cop;', 
votild very soon be destroyed. No doubt the ele- 



mentary information herein contained, which we 
presume no Medical Officer of Health can be ig- 
norant of, must be useful ; but wc can hardly ima- 
gine any constant reference being needed, and to 
some of the contents we take exception as being 
incorrect, e.g. Table t8 on p. 11, as lo irrigation. 
Out of nine places named as towns where the irriga- 
tion system is practised on sewage irrigation farms, 
six are returned as unsatisfactory in a sanitary sense. 
Whence was this information obtained? The last 
column of the table says, ' Report, m all cases date 
1S72,' We should like to see these reports, which 
are entirely at vaiiance with other information at 
our disposal. Again, what can be the meaning of 
the column ' Process adopted,' which is glaringly 
inaccurate ? It gives Aldcrshot filtration, when in 
truth at the Camp Farm it is purely irrigation j Ban- 
bury, precipitation — what is the meaning of this ? — 
Warwick ditto ; Rugby, filtration, also incorrect j 
Carlisle, chemical process— if so, not irrigation pro- 
per ; Metthyr Tydfil, filtration with 393 acres, whereas 
the filtration area is not one-tenth of tliat number of 
acres. The next table is also new to us, where lime 
is said to be an impcrfccl disinfectant, and carbolic 
acid disagreeable and dangerous, while chloride of 
lime is perfect 

APPOINTMENTS OP HEALTH OPPI- 
GEB8, INSFECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Elliott, Mr. Henry Wilwr 
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VAN.S Samuel, L-ILCP. LouiL, M.R.CS. Ene. 
hai beni appoiDlcd Medical Officer of Health 
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SANITAHY PATENTS. 

. Impiavenicnls in Ihe nunulacliire dF g^s for liithling and healioe 
piiipoMi. and in iIie appaialui connecied iiH:n:»ilh. lohhua 
KUW. Mania'. Lane, London.- Partly a comBuinicalioB 
from Le>i Amnld, Nev York, U. 5. 

. Inpronnenu ui purifyiag liiguidi, in obtaining or preniinE the 
DiatUn conuined in uidi Uquidi. u well lu odiir wulc or 
employed ihcnfor. C«r(e ilackay, EdiiibuiBli, Mid- 
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lox. Improvements in the method of and in apparatus fcr producing 

SIS or rarses for heating and for illuminatinG; purposes, 
avid Adam Fyfc and William Hadfield Bowers, Manchester, 
xoy. An improved disinfecting fluid Baldwin Fulford Weatherdon. 

Chancery Lane, London. — A communication from William 

Vigne, sen., Agen, Lot et Garonne, France. . 
X35. Improvements in the purification of coal gas. Henry Young 

Darracott Scott. Ealing, Middlesex. 
3x78. Filters. William Edward Newton, Chancery Lane, London. — 

A communication from Josiah Vincent Lavers. 
3225. Purifying sewage waters. James Mclntyre, Port Glasgow, N.B. 
3276. Burial vaults and graves, etc. Thomas Kendall, Shipley, near 

Leeds. 
3343. Cleansing and revivifying animal charcoal. William Whitthread, 

Liverpool 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

aaps. Promoting ventilation. D. O. Edwards, Westmoreland Place, 
Bays water. 

The invention is adapted to promote ventilation l^ attracting 
currents of air from confined spaces by a cowl, chimney pot, or finial 
placed on the top of a chimney or other avenue for smoke or air. This 
apparatus consisting of a covered top surmountine a tubular neck 
perforated with holes through which lateral draughts of the general 
air penetrate, impinge upon the ascending elastic current, and quicken 
Its motion upwards. This cap or cover prevents the action of any 
current of air except in a horiaontal direction. 

a3»5v Pun»P for sewage, etc. J. Bentley, Birmingham. 

The novelty of this invention consbts in raising and discharging 
sewaee or other diluted matter by means of a spiral of any desired 
length and pitch, bein^ made to revolve by suitable eearing worked 
by steam or other motive power within a cylinder, the internal cir- 
cumference of which being the same sire as the spiral before men- 
tioned, whereby a continuous stream of sewage or other matter is 
elevated and delivered. 

3409. Disinfecting and deodorismg sewers and drains. F. Dixon, 
Brighton. 
The object of this invention is to effectually disinfect and de- 
odorise the gases given off at the ventilating shafts or other openings 
of sewers and drains by causing such gases to pass through flannel, 
doth, sponge, or other porous material saturated with a disinfectant 
or deodoriser, the flannel or other material being fitted in a suitable 
apparatus. 

— »o:^o<. — 
NOTES, QUEBIES, AND BEPLIES. 

All communications must bear the signature of the writer 
'^not necessarily for publication. 

Dr. A. JV. lyallace. — We are preparing an article upon disin- 
fecting chambers, and it shall appear as early as possible. With 
reference to the question of improved privies, as apart from earth and 
ash closets, and such as ought to be enforced in districts where the 
common privy system must .still obtain, we hope to give a paper on 
these next week. 

THE CONSTITUENTS OF WHOLESOME BEER 
' Bebr, to be suitable for the requirements of persons ndt in robust 
health, should not contain of acetic acid more than i part in x,ooa 
It is by no means easy to be certain that even good ordinary samples 
of beer from the barrel will be sufficiently free from acidity to come 
up to this standard. Bottled beer is peculiarly liable to increase the 
amount of previous acidity, unless it was originally of the soundest 
possible description, and is bottled and corked with extraordinary 
precautions. ITie dietetic stout of Messrs. J. Newman & Sons is 
therefore remarkable in containing far less than the amount of acidity 
first mentioned. Its freedom from the slightest excess of fermentable 
sugar, and its purity must render this stout particularly suiuble as a 
dietetic article. 

HISTORY REPEATING ITSELF. 
Mr. Francis Drake, F.RG.S., the sanitary inspector of the 
Atcham Union, in concluding his annual report, makes the following 
sensible remarks on what should be the objects of a sanitary authority: 
' It is not our aim to do the impossible, to keep away disease from 
the district, for that would make us as gods, immortal ; but our aim 
IS to do away with all the nurseries of disease, and to adopt such 
measures as shall, when it does break out, prevent iu spread; in 
order to do this it may be that we shall be found followmg in the 
everlasting cycle of history, by returning to many of the sanitary 
customs of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans : and that the 
hygiene of " Moses and the Law " shall yet again be ingrafted on 
the saniury code of the country.* 

POSITION IN SLEEPING. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir,— Some years ago, if I remember rightly, one of your contem- 
poraries aumounced the discovery that if beds were placed with their 
neads either due north, or pointing towards the magnetic pole, the 
gain in health to the occupants would be considerable. I beUeve the 
reasons assigned for this had some relation to magnetism. A great 
deal of discussion on the subject took pbce at the time, and I knew 
of several who had the heads of their beds moved N. by N.W., 
instead of letting them remain as before, regardless of the headway. 

Absence abroad, from which I have just returned, have prevented 
me from instituting the inquiries I intended to have done on this 
subject, but perhaps some of your readers can enlighten me. 

Inqijirbil 



PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
In the prize essay of the National Olympian Association, Mr. 
E, G. Ravenslein says— What we demand then, is that gymnastics 
should be introduced as a compulsory and co-ordinate Inanch of in- 
struction into all our schools, from which exemption should be granted 
only on the production of a medical certificate. Looking at the few 
subjects taught at our elementary schools, there can be no difficulty 
in setting apart two or more hours a week for the inactice of gymoas- 
tics, without encroaching upon the usual play hours and half- 
holidays, cherished alike by masters and pupib. This donand 
ought to be granted all the more readily by our school authorities^ as 
experience has shown that the invigorating influence ^ physical 
exercise is so great that the time hitherto devoted to mental instrnc- 
tion may be curtailed without interfering with the pn^^ss made by 
the pupils. Even in superior schools, where the subjects of instructioQ 
are numerous, time for gymnastics has been found without detriment 
to the progress of the pupils in other branches of instruction. And 
in order to encourage gymnastics, a portion of the Government grants 
now made to elementary schools, should be set apart for the estaiblish- 
ment of school gymnasia, and for rewarding proficiency in gymnastics 
in the same manner as proficiency in any other branch is now re- 
warded. 

THE POETRY OF TRUTH. 

(TV the Editor of the Sanitary Rbcorix) 

Sir, — Your apposite remarks on the dwellings of the poor recrive 

a strong poetic confirmation in the following stanzas, which aroeared 

in your contemporary, Puncht some time suice, and which I taike the 

liberty of enclosing : — 

'The cottage-homes of England — 

Alas, how strong they smell I 
There's fever in the cesspool. 

And sewage in the well. 
With ruddy cheeks and flaxen curls. 
Though their tots shout and play,^ 
The health of those gay boys and girls 
Too soon will pass away. 

'The cottage-homes of England! 

Where each crammed sleepine-place 
Foul air distils whose poison kifis 

Health, modesty, and grace. 
Who stables horse, or houseth kine. 

As these poor peasants lie. 
More thickly in the straw than swine 

Are herded in a st3re? ' 

Many a true thing is often said in jest ; but the writer must have 
penned the above in sober earnestness. J. H. li. 

RESPIRATORS. 

It is much to be regretted that a cheap form of the late Mr. 
Jeffery's admirable respirator is not to be procured ; those coininanly 
sold being of scarcely any use, not being made according to his prm- 
ciple. His consisted essentially of a tx)nsiderable number of tliffl 
silver plates with slits to allow the air to pass without obstructios : 
these plates become nearly as warm as the expired air, and impaited 
the heat they absorbed from the air expired to that inspired as it 
entered, the effect being to shelter delicate lungs and air-passages from 
rapid alterations of temperature, and to add^ in a very sensible degree 
to the temperature of the whole body by saving much of the heat com- 
monly used in raising that of the air breathed to nearly 98^. When 
weanng such a respirator the feet will be warm, when withoat one 
they would be painfully cold ; but unfortunately such respuaton 
cannot be made at a small cost, and those which do not absorb beat 
and impart it to the enterine air have little protective power. I think 
an effective respirator might be constructed of thin flattened brass 
wire, covered with silver to prevent rusting, and that though it voaU 
not be so light as those made of thin idlver plates it need not be iaooa- 
veniently heavy. Perhaps some of this construction are abeady 
made; but I have not seen any except miserable Imitations of the 
original very ingenious invention. The essential points are that there 
shall be no sensible obstruction to the free passage of air, and ample 
surface to absorb and give back heat from and to the air as it is 
expired and inspired. A good respirator will save both fuel aad 
clothing. P. H. HoLLAxa 

Communications have been received from, : 

Mr. G. F. Deacon, C.E., Liverpool; Mr. W. H. Michael, 
Temple : Mr. D. Dewar, Greenock ; Ur. A. W. Wallace, Parsons- 
town ; Mr. S. W. North, York ; Mr. H. D. Cooper (MomingNevsX 
Birmingham ; Mr. J. W. Smith, Oxton ; Mr. W. Howgrave, Eltham : 
Dr. Thomas Wright, Cheltenham ; Mr. W. Eassie^ Hendon : Mr. 
P. H. Hemynff, London ; Mr. F. C. Blackburn, Birmingham ; Dr. 
W. T. Woodforde, Reading, Berks. ; The Secretary of Society of 
Arts : Mr. G. F. Wills, Crewkeme ; Mr. W. H. Hatton, Stalybridge ; 
Mr. G. W. Wigner, London ; Mr. G. F. Chambers, Eastbourne. 
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DISEASES OP AHTISANS. 

The Inhalation of Gases and Vapours. 

In the report for 1872 is noticed the publicatio.. 
of the first part of Hin's work On the Diseases of 
Artisaits, which dealt with the morbid conditions 
caused by dust inhalations. In a 2nd part, Hirt* 
discusses the affections resulting from gas and 
vapour inhalations. In the case of dust inhalation, 
Hirt distinguished two sequences; sometimes the dust 
produced conditions similar to those which follow 
other causes ; sometimes it gave rise to effects which 
no other cause can produce. For example, the dust 
of coal may either favour the production of a common 
catarrh, or produce a special disease, anthraeosis, 
With gases it is otherwise ; they never cause a special 
affection, but only conditions comman to ihem and 
to other causes. Sulphurous acid gas, for example, 
produces inflammation of ihe air-passages, but this 
inflammation has no special characters which would 
indicate its origin. 

Hirt classes gases and vapours togetlicr as being 
the same, medically speaking, though different phy- 
sically J in each case (as in the dust in hal.it ions) a 
number of foreign particles are breathed into the 
lungs which may injure the organs of respiration ; 
these effects, in the case of dust inhalation, are 
catarrh and consequent emphysema, inflammation o( 
the lungs and inflammatory phthisis (die entiiindliche 
Lungenschwindsucht). Some gases may also pro- 
duce these effects, but other sequences also. The 
earlier chapters deal with the gases in their simpler 
form ; the effects of carbonic oxide ; carbonic acid ; 
a mixture of the two, with a little sulphuretted 
hydrogen, as in coal and charcoal fumes ; coal gas 
and sulphide of carbon need not bo noticed except 
as regards one or tivo points. In speaking of car- 
bonic oxide, Hirt notices the different effects pro- 
duced by it when the temperature is high (25 — 32) 
Cent.) or low (8—12 Cent.). In the former case the 
convulsions are well marked ; in the latter case 
usually absent. Individual conditions also influence 
its action ; pregnancy, for example, greatly heightens 
its effects. In respect of coal fumes and of coal gas, 
Hirt remarks, that it is of importance to know that 
<ases of chronic poisoning are not uncommon. 

Carbonic Acta.— 1\ii effects of carbonic acid are 
given under several headings. The poisonous in- 
fluence of large quantities of Sic pure gas is described 
as usual, but Hirt lays great stress on the modifying 
influence of constitution ; some persons arc much 
more affected than others ; and while in most cases 
heaviness in the head, vertigo, noises in the cars, 
and sparks before the eyes come on, in other cases 
there is no head affection, but in its place very 
uneasy respiration, often combined with pain in Ihe 
chest Convulsions are also variable in their inten- 
sity and presence. In all cases, however, sooner or 
later, loss of consciousness, and of power of move- 
ment comes on. With regard 10 chronic carbonic- 
acid poisoning, that is, to the effect of the constant 
inhalation of small quantities insufficient to produce 
the toxic effects of the larger doses, Hirt concludes 
that there is not the least evidence in favour of any 



such chronic inloxication. He does not refer to any 
cardiac symptoms, nor docs he seem to be aware of 
A. Smith's experiments. The effect of carbonic 
acid when mbted with other gases or ivith vapours, 
as it is in some trades, is another matter. Hirt 
remarks, in the first place, that it is a known 
matter of fact that, independent of any special , 
trade, health suffers when a great number of 
workmen are employed in a small space. The 
effects appear to be attributed by him to increase of 
carbonic acid from its normal -4 volumes per 1,000 
n from 78 and 12 per 1,000. Apart from these 
cases the trades in which carbonic acid is evolved 
are those in which organic substances are fermented, 
or in which. carbonic acid is evolved from mineral 
matters. In tlic first category are beer-brewing, 
wine-making, distilling, and yeast-making, in all of 
which trades considerable quantities of carbonic 
acid are evolved. In none of these trades has Hirt 
been able to trace injurious effects, except the acute 
poisoning. He describes fully the effects of ihe 
carbonic acid evolved in the compressed-yeast manu- 
factory at Neisse in Silesia, where an immense 
amount of carbonic acid is given off; the precise 
quantity has not been determined, but at the ground 
leve! it is supposed that it reaches 10 per cent. In 
this manufactory acute carbonic-acid poisoning 
sometimes occurs, but no chronic effects, or any in- 
fiuencc otherwise on health, is perceptible. In part 
this may be attributable to the excellence of the 
ventilation. Nor in the various processes of wine 
or beer-making are injurious effects produced by 
the carbonic acid, thougli some other parts of the 
process (the cellar work cs^jccially, where, how- 
ever, the atmospheric oxygen is lessened) may be 
hurtful. 

Hirt's experience is therefore negative, but it 
must be observed that, as he several times notices, 
the ventilation of all these manufactories is good, 
and it therefore is really not clear from his work 
what is tlic precise percentage of carbonic acid 
which the men breathe. All his evidence shows, 
however, that with good arrangements there is no 
danger in the industrial processes which give rise to 
disengagement of carbonic acid. 

Mixture of Carbonic Acid and other Cases. — In 
certain cases carbonic acid is mixed with other 
gases ; this is particularly the gas in churchyard and 
cemetery vaults, where the gases disengaged are 
carbonic acid, often in very great quantity, ammonia 
and sulphide of ammonium ; the less advanced the 
process of decomposition of the body, the larger 
relatively is the amount of H,S. That there are 
also other matters in the air of burial vaults is not 
doubtful, but what these are is not known. The 
poisonous effects produced by this atmosphere arc 
those of carbonic acid. When gravediggers arc not 
exposed to the dangers of an acute inloxication with 
carbonic acid, their calling is not, according to Hirt, 
in any way hurtful ; the yearly annual mortality is 
only 17 per 1,000, and the mean duration of life is at 
least 58—60 years (!).* 

Well-sinkers are, as is well known, also exposed 
to the dangers of acute carbonic-acid poisoning ; 
but in this case also, Hirt denies that there Is any 
chronic poisoning from constant inhalation of small 
quantities of the gas. 



■ Throiighoul Ihu whole work the slalislics .ire so briefly 
pveo. thai it is not possible 10 know nlial weight should be 
ituclied 10 Ihcm. 
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Sulphuretted Hydrogen. — Hirt describes the 
acute HjS poisoning in the same way as previous 
writers. With regard to the vexed question of the 
liability of men who work amidst large quantities of 
HjS gas to suffer from chronic poisoning, he appears 
to have no doubt of its occurrence. * The symptoms 
of chronic H^S poisoning/ he says, * consist chiefly 
in general weakness, depression, and generally per- 
fect anorexia, which is combined with the feeling of 
a weight on the stomach ; the tongue is furred ; the 
mucous membrane of the mouth and face is pale ; 
the breath is not always offensive ; the pulse has i 
tendency to be slow. In some few cases there is a 
furunculoid skin-eruption on several parts of the 
body which forms nodules which suppurate.' 

Sometimes, however, he says the symptoms show 
more particularly poisonous action on the intestines ; 
there is vertigo, headache, nausea, and diarrhoea, 
followed by gradual emaciation and then by head 
symptoms, so that the case ' resembles one of very 
slow running typhus.' 

Hirt notices, however, that there are great indi- 
vidual differences ; some men are very little or not 
at all affected, others greatly so, and in some the 
susceptibility increases with custom. 

Bisulphide of Carbon, — This substance, obtained 
by passing sulphur fumes over burning coal and sub- 
sequent distillation, is now much used in commerce 
in consequence of its solvent effects on India-rubber 
and some other resins. On animals its vapour 
exerts poisonous effects, first exciting and then soon 

?aralysing the nerves of respiration and circulation, 
n men its acute effects are seldom seen, on account 
of the small quantity inhaled, but it produces chronic 
poisoning in some workmen. The symptoms of this 
are described by Hirt, after Delpech, as mainly em- 
braced in two periods of excitement and collapse ; 
the first period begins with evening headache, pains 
in the limbs and • formication ; sometimes there is 
intellectual excitement and exaltation ; there are 
often cramps, difficulty of breathing, and increased 
frequency of the heart. The sulphide can be smelt 
in the urine. After some weeks or months the 
second period follows — depression ; heaviness ; annes- 
thesia of some parts of the skin ; diminution of 
sight ; and, in some cases, of hearing. Sexual de- 
sire, excited in the first period, is lost in this. The 
workmen generally leave the factory when these 
symptoms are marked, and appear to recover en- 
tirely or partially. 

The Gases of Putrefying Substances, — ^The bad- 
smelling gases and effluvia given off from animal 
substances, which are being macerated in order to 
prepare them for some trades' purposes, are those 
referred to by Hirt under the above heading. He 
does not profess to be able to state exactly the che- 
mical nature of these effluvia ; he says that * they 
consist of CH, NH,, N, and sometimes also of 
HjS,' while the offensive smell is caused by the pre- 
sence of trimethylamin, amylic, butyric, propionic 
and formic acids. 

The trades exposed to such emanations are tan- 
ners, catgut and gelatine-makers, butchers, soap- 
boilers, candle-makers, fullers and cheese-makers. 
In some of these trades, particularly in catgut and 
gelatine-making, the odours are extraordinarily offen- 
sive, and indeed insupportable to persons who are 
unaccustomed to them. Yet Hirt declares that no 
injurious results follow. 

What he says about the gelatine-makers may be 
quoted as an illustration. After remarking that the 



smell in the places where the manufacture goes on is 
truly insupportable by those who are unaccustomed 
to it, and that quantities of gases are developed 
(especially when lime is not sufficiently used), whose 
effect on the organ of smell defies description and 
must be experienced in order to be known and 
feared, he goes on to say, ' It is quite unproved that 
these evil-smelling gases and vapours in the gelatine 
manufacture are in any way injurious ; on the con- 
trary, when we study the state of health of these 
workmen, we are forced to the opinion that these 
vapours possess the property to strengthen the bodies 
of those who continually breathe them, and in this 
way contribute to the improvement of the health of 
the labourers. Inquiries in a tolerably large number 
of Silesian gelatine factories and white-leather tan- 
neries (where also much gelatine is often made), and 
observations on many artisans concerned with gela- 
tine boiling, have convinced me of the correctness 
of this opinion. No single case has come before 
me where any affection either of the lungs or of the 
digestive organs has been proved to have any con- 
nection with these vapours. We are therefore not 
in a position to recognise any unhealthy action in 
the odours of the gelatine manufacture.' — (Page 152) 

The effect of repulsive odours of this kind is 
then, it is supposed, limited to the sense of smell, 
which soon acquires an extraordinary degree of 
tolerance. What is the exact composition of these 
odours ? They are, no doubt, of organic nature, and 
not stable, like a gas ; consequently they are probably 
destroyed soon after their absorption into the blood, 
or they may not be absorbed at all, but remain out- 
side the body. That they render the workman 
actually healthier, as Hirt implies, seems unlikely, 
and possibly the high wages given in these repulsive 
trades, and the better food thus obtained, may have 
most to do with the high standard of health. 

Zinc Vapours. — In reference to the * brassfoun- 
ders' ague 'of Greenhow (the brass ague of Thakrah) 
Hirt describes the effects produced on himself when 
he was inquiring into the subject. 

The first symptoms (coming on a few hours after 
the inhalation of the metallic vapours) are peculiar, 
uncomfortable feelings in the body — weakness, pains 
in the back, and then often very severe muscular pains; 
the pulse and respiration at this time are tranquil 
Then comes on a general shivering, lasting fifteen to 
twenty minutes ; the pulse quickens, reaching 100 to 
1 20, and cough ensues so severe as to cause pain in the 
chest, and to make the frontal headache most unbear- 
able ; the height of the attack is reached in from 
three to six hours, and then a copious sweat breaks 
out ; the pains lessen and the patient falls into a deep 
sleep, from which he wakens with merely a little 
weakness and some remains of headache. 

This curious affection, which might very well be 
mistaken for ague, is not lessened by habit ; nothing 
protects the men from it ; they fancy, however, that 
previously drinking large quantities of milk lessens the 
severity of the attacks. 

With regard to its production by metallic fumes, 
no doubt is felt by Hirt He does not, however, seem 
convinced that copper fumes may not play some 
part, and he also states that the workmen engaged in 
making zinc houses, who inhale pure zinc \'apour 
without copper fumes (which exist in the fumes of 
smelters) never suffer from this brassfounders' ague. 

Vapours of Iodine, Bromine; aiid Vapours from 
Oily Tar, Petroleum, Benzoin, etc, — Hirt states that 
poisonous symptoms from iodine and bromiDe 
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Its very seldom occur, but when they do happen 
ire acute, very variable in kind (cough, head - 
sometimes partial loss of consciousness, irrita- 
f thceyesand nose, and iodine catarrh) and are 
or very rarely fatal. 

Lpours from vegetable oils (such as rape, linseed, 
re not injurious. Hirt denies nltogether the old 
lent of Ramaizini (that headache, giddiness, 
ichexia arc produced) and states that he could 
o bad effects ; indeed, he thought the workers 
less liable to catarrh, and men with tendencies 
St-discase appeared to get stronger. He could 
owever, feel certain that phthisis ivas actually 
by the oil vapour. 

other vegetable oil factories, injurious effects 
jisc from the dust produced by the pulverising 
; vegetable structures and by the effluvia from 
'Utile oils. But, with the exception of mustard 
which sometimes causes violent bronchial 
h, the bad etfects are inconsiderable. 
ith regard to vapours of turpentine (about the 
lus ^ects of which on men there has been 
discussion), Hirt relates some experiments on 
r-one men who inhaled considerable quanti- 
' turpentine- He concludes that with persons 
iistomed to its use, short periods of inhalation, 
; which much turpentine is introduced, produce 
lus symptoms, respiration was slower, cardiac 
quickened, and at a later date the brain and 
?ere affected, and there was heaviness, head- 
nausea, noises in the ears, etc. Workmen, 
er, generally get accustomed to the fumes ; 
len in shellac, asphalt, and India-rubber, do 
ffer, except in very rare instances, when India- 
: workpeople may be injured by the inhalation 
les of bisulphide of carbon. 
,c effects of the vapours evolved in the making 
ious tar products and in other trades, have 
dso carefully studied by Hirt; but the work 
je referred to for this evidence. 



BANITAET ABCHITECTTJHE. 

BV W1LLI.:\W EASSIE, C.E. 
IX. Dcodorisalion of Drains. 
E have noticed the readiest methods of trap- 
md ventilating house-drains, and there now 
cmains to say a few words concerning their 
risation, which is, for the most part, effected 
^^ing the drains up to the outer air, by means 
approved ventilatory arrangement, and causing 
tses to pass through one or more layers of 
)al or other material 

le contrivance shown at Fig. 26 is simply an 
nware syphon-trap (Doulton's) with an inlet, 
:ted on die top with a tray containing some 
rant, the whole being surmounted by a cap 
se of earthenware, perforated at the sides in 
to afford an exit for the gases. It is by far the 
»t form extant of small ventilator and dcodo- 
lombined, and not the least of its merits is the 
with which the shaft of the inlet can be 
ened, all that is needed being simply so many 
s of earthenware-pipe. It will thus serve to 
rise the drain close above the surface of the 
i or, if necessary, up at the eaves of a 
ng- 
le portion of the house-drainage, however, 



which most requires ventilation, and with it some 
means of deodorisation, is the soil-pipe of the water- 
closet ; and the most effective method of ensuring 
this is to carry the soil-pipe through the roof with- 
out diminishing its diameter, and then fitting upon 
the top a finial which shall contain several trays of 
charcoal and yet offer a comparatively free passage 
for the escape of the gases. The whole should be 
carefully protected from rain, and the cstreme end 
of the pipe should also be filled with some con- 
trivance for preventing down-draught. 

Fig, 27 gives an illustration of a very good and 
effective soil-pipe ventilator, constructed of iron, and 
meant to fix upon the top of the leaden soil-pipe 
when it has emerged above tlie roof. The gases 
from the house drains rise up the pipe A, and in 
their passage to the outer air at B they pass over 
v,irious sheli-es holding charcoal, where they leisurely 
undergo slow combustion. There are many patterns 
of such like contrivances for the ventilation of soil- 
pipes ; but this ranks amongst the best, and will of 
course apply to any pipe in a length of drain. 

When the main drains require to be ventilated 
and deodorised — ^I cannot always say disinfected, 
for, probably, no disinfectant except charcoal is able 
to destroy the germs of disease by mere filteragc 
during Icvitation, though many claim to do so — some 
such apparjitus is resorted to as that sketched at ■ 
Fig. 28. It is a vast improvement upon those ven- 
tilators where tlie gases pass through upright screens 




packed with charcoal, or through flat trays simi- 
larly loaded. In this ventilating cover all that is 
necessary is to fill the easily removable centre-box 
with charcoal and replace such cylinder with its 
ct>ver. The sketch shows a ventilator with a double 
cylinder of perforated sheet iron, the space between 
the inner and outer tubes being packed with charcoal. 
The sewer air, or air generated in the drains, escapes 
into the atmosphere up the inner tube as shown, and 
must traverse the charcoal It is the invention of Mr. 
Arthur Jacob, C.E., of Barrow-in-Furness. It is im- 
possible for any water to reach the charcoal in the 
cylinder, because of the syphon-openings which are 
provided at each comer of the dirt-box, and which 
allow the surplus water to escape and fall down the 
manhole into the sewer. Very few ventilators can be 
said to possess this great desideratum. The cylinder 
containing the charcoal is also made to rest upon a 
ring of India-rubber, which is supported upon a 
be\'elled edge of iron, and thus a perfectly tight 
joint is obtained. Since I first made the acquaintance 
of this ventilator several improvements have been 
made in it, and it is now largely used in different 
parts of the kingdom. 
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Another sewer ventilator — that of Mr. Latham — 
is slictched at fig. 29. It consists of a frame into 
which a spiral tray holding the charcoal is screwed. 
The overflow water from the dirt or sludge-box is 
conveyed back into the drain or sewer by means 
of a trough running underne.iih the tray. The 
whole is covered by a solid wooden block with 
the grain of the wood placed endwise, so as lo 
ensure good wear and also to give an efficient foothold 
for horses or pedestrians. It is supplied by Messrs. 




Waller and Co of London, and la largeh used as a 
charcoal sewer \entilator Either of these two 
inventions are adapted to act as a \cnlilating and 
deodorising medium between cesspools and country 
houses, and it will perform C'icellent work in all 
such cases It is also suited for placing in lines 
of drains 

I have now concluded m) few remarks upon 
liouse- drainage, and the articles I haie described and 
figured will be found sufficient for general purposes. 



PURE TABLE -WATEB. 

The following is from a kclurc on food delivered 
at the Noi-viood Institute, Jan. -^d, iS75,by H.C 
Bartlett,Ph. D.,F.C.S.,and is well worthy of general 
attention. 

Having touched upon the very unwholesome 
condition of the water supplied by the I-imbeth 
Company, I come to the water obtained from the 
■wells of this neighbourhood. It may astonish many 
to learn that most of the wells of Norwood, and of 
the whole district stretching out towards Codalming, 
are more or less of the character known as mineral 
waters. If it be good for the health to always par- 
take of a certain dose, even of the smallest, of sul- 
phate of magnesia (Epsom salts), then you might 
consider your well-waters fit to drink, but for another 
and still greater drawback. I regret to assure you 
that a very careful examination of the public and 
private wells leads me to the conviction that very 
, (cw of them are even safe, many are dangerous, and 
the public mineral spring on Bi^in Hill is abso- 
lutely poisonous fromorganic contamination.* Every 
indication of impurity known to diemists can be 
found in this water, and in very large proportions. 
Oxidisable organic matter, ammonia {four parts per 
million), chlorides, nitrates, nitrites, living organisms, 
and decaying vegetable matter, the whole impreg- 
nated with half an ounce of Epsom sails, and about 
as much more of Glauber salts, with other mineral 
consiiiuents, per gallon. These are the components 
of tliis particular spring which ought to be in.me- 
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diately closed until it can be rendered a pure medi- 
cine only, for it never can be fit 10 drink freely ; and 
with such contamination, but in a lesser degree, 
most of your clear, bright, cool, and othennse 
palatable spring-waters are polluted. 

When, m consequence of an alteration of the soil, 
no sulphates or carbonates of lime or magnesia aie 
present, I almost invariably find the well-water ren- 
dered injurious from lead being dissolved by it 
Sometimes this solvent action becomes highly 
poisonous, and I have here a sample containing 
more than one and a-half grains of lead to the gallon. 
Observe that on the application of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas it becomes almost black, yet this iss 
sample of well-water from no great distance. It is 
certainly poisonous, and it is not surprising lo find 
that the whole family drinking it suffered sei'Citly 
from its effects. 

If you take refuge in the ordinary soda-water, 
lemonade, ginger ale, or the mineral waters of 
commerce, you will find by a careful analysis dial 
most of them contain impurities, some of the vey 
worst description. I have here a sample of soda- 
water taken from a syphon, manufactured by one of 
the largest west-end firms ; it is at least highly 
dangerous, for it contains more than a grain of le^ 
dissolved in ever)' gallon. Another of ginger-beeris 
even worse, while lemonade is hardly ever free from 
the poisonous influence of lead. I am at present 
engaged upon an important series of inv;s ligations 
bearing upon this very point for one of the leading 
scientificjournals,and the wider my e.tperience ranges, 
the more I recognise the necessity of devoting evoj 
attention to obtaining pure water for table use. 

I would advocate the use of the natural seiner 
water if it did not contain so much excess of salt, 
but this deprives it of the much-needed property of 
quenching thirst. A really reliable effervescent 
water for habitual use is only at present attainable 
from some very few sources in Europe : one or two 
springs in France, hardly known to our English 
travellers, afford good waters ( whether or not they 
can be economically bottled and transported to this 
country I do not know. At present I am aware of 
only one water of this kind which fulfils the neces- 
sary conditions of purity and effcr\'escencc, without 
excess of saline ingredients, and that is from the 
Apollinaris spring. 



RIVER POLLUTION. 
An iiiflucnlinl meeting of rip-irian proprietors wjs 
recently held al Edmonton for the purpose of forming an 
association with the objects of stopping ihe pollution wbich 
has already destroyed so many rivers, and which threateu 
to convert most of the remaining streams of the counOy 
into sewers ; to co-opeiale wilh the inhabitants of any 
district which suffers from pollulion which aflectsthcheilili 
of the district, the supply of water for man and beau, unl 
the lish ; to meet in friendly consultation ihe aulhdn of 
piollulion with a view lo avoid legal meaiiurcs ; (itoUy 
10 correcl mistaken popular views on the subject of ri>tt 
pollulion, by discussions al general meetings of the aswdi- 
tion, and rejjorts printed and circulated. The associalioo 
will not maintain that, for natural drainage, rivers may not 
be subservient. Bui the plainest principles of law, and tbe 
general inlerests of the community, alike forbid that riran 
should, by artificial means and for the convenience of 
indiviiluals, be changed in character uid convcrled iiUe 
streams of pestilence. The association have set themselm 
a worthy task, and if they can cany it out efficiently tb«j 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication, announcements of tneetings, re- 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



DWEIflalNGS OF THE WOBKINGU 
CLASSES' BILL. 

Mr. Cross's bill has been received with general 
satisfaction in sanitary circles, and is not likely, we 
hope, to meet with much opposition anywhere. It 
is, however, generally felt that some modifications 
will be necessary to make it work well. Is it desir- 
able that the local authority should, to any large 
extent, become proprietors ? the interests of land- 
lords and of supervisors cannot, we think, properly 
be combined in one and the same authority. On 
the other hand, if the properties acquired under this 
bill (if it become law) pass away by sale from the 
local authority, should not precautions be taken that 
it is not ultimately, and by new hands, diverted from 
its original intention? Provision may, we think, 
easily be made satisfactorily to meet both questions. 
Again, compensation is unquestionably a neces- 
sary element in such a bill The part which the 
Lords took in striking it out from Mr. M*Cullagh 
Torrens' bill has done much to render it inoperative 
as a working measure. Mr. Cross's bill does away 
with the provision for compulsory purchase; but 
might it not advantageously go further in this direc- 
tion, so as to prevent it from being made a medium 
of procuring large prices for wretched property, at 
present let out in a great number of single rooms at 
exorbitant rates? Some mode of calculating the 
profit rental might be settled with reference to the 
actual rent of the houses under the lease by which 
the holder holds them. 

The provision for purchasing 'unhealthy areas' 
is notoriously insufficient, unless power is also given 
to purchase such adjacent or included property as is 
absolutely required for the practical purpose of 
making the proposed site available for healthy dwel- 
lings—as in opening up blind courts. 

As to the means of working the Act, it will, we 
believe, lie generally felt that, according to experience, 
the number cited of twenty householders who are to 
put the medical officer in motion is too large ; six 
is more than enough. Then comes the question of 
the wisdom of making the whole measure turn upon 
the vestry medical officer's report as its sole pivot 



We doubt, with Mr. Shuttleworth and others who 
spoke, whether this is wise, either in respect to him 
or to the ratepayers. A medical officer in London 
is a gentleman appointed annually, more or less 
exposed to the whims, humours, and tempers of his 
masters. In many vestries there are to be found 
owners of very bad property who come on to the 
vestry partly to protect that property. He ought 
to have some one to whom he can appeal; and 
the surrounding inhabitants ought also to be able to 
bring into the field some authority in reserve, if the 
medical officer be intimidated or gagged. The very 
knowledge that such a reserve power existed would, 
in most cases, suffice to secure him and them, and 
it would probably rarely be wanted for use ; but 
if not provided, it would be certain to be very much 
wanted. In fact, the Act might break down for 
want of it. The Board of Works will, we think, 
clearly require a permanent medical officer, charged 
with these higher duties, and not a man on job 
work, as the bill provides. 

These are a few suggestions which we believe 
are already present in the minds of those who are 
most interested in the successful working of this 
great measure. We speak of it by anticipation as a 
great measure, for if it be brought into thoroughly 
complete working order, it is a measure from which 
very great results indeed may be fairly expected. 
But as Mr. M*Cullagh Torren's Act shows, if it be 
hacked about in Parliament and dealt with in any 
other than with a single view to increase its 
efficiency, it may only add another to the succession 
of failures of the legislation on this subject 



>:*;o« — 

THE DBY-BABTH SYSTEM. 

Dr. Parkes, F.R S., the eminent professor of 
hygiene at Netley, discusses in brief but weighty 
words the result of recent inquiries as to the value 
of the dry -earth system. He points attention espe- 
cially to the results of Dr. Voelcker's examination of 
the earth removed. Dr. Voelcker bears full testi- 
mony to the deodorising efficiency of the dry-earth 
system, and to its great hygienic usefulness in small 
constituencies, but he entirely confirms Gilbert's 
analyses that the earth -poudrette is of little agricul- 
tural value. This has been expected, but it is not 
the less a conclusion much to be regretted, as it de- 
stroys the chance of this system being profitable and 
perhaps even of its paying its own expenses. Dr. 
Voelcker gives several analyses which all tell the 
same tale. 

Although in such analyses it is impossible to get 
earth always of the same composition, and equally 
well mixed with the faeces, these results show how 
comparatively little ammonia the mixture gained 
even after three times use ; either the ammonia vola- 
tilises by the heat used in drying the soil, or, what is 
more probable, it really receives little from the solid 
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excreta, and the small portion of urine w hich passes 
into the earth. 

Gilbert's analyses are quite in accord. Itiray 
l)e concluded, as Gilbert says, that the earth-closet 
manure is not richer in nitrogen than good garden 
mould even after using twice, and that 'even if dis- 
posed of free of charge, it would bear carriage to a 
very short distance only.' 

Dr. Voelckcr asks, how is it that market-gardeners 
and others, who have made trials with this descrip- 
tion of manure, put a value on it varjing from 1/. lo 
3/. a ton? He replies, that this high estimate rests on 
no solid foundation, and intimates, in fact, that such 
prices ivill not be maintained. He challenges, in- 
deed, the usual estimate of the value of the excreted 
matter, and stales, that though it has been asserted 
that in Belgium the annual value of the excreta is 
about \l. for each person, he found by inquiries that 
the town population seldom realises as much as one 
franc (9jrf-) per head per annum. He himself calcu- 
lates the value of all the urine and faeces of one 
person as equal to 91. per annum, «hich is close 
upon Mr. Laives's estimate of Bj. lorf. He 3]so cal- 
culates that the value of a ton of earth-closet manure 
■will, after using five times, be only 7J. dd. 

These results are very unfavourable to the pros- 
pect of using the earth-closet in large communities, 
as the c^pense of bringing, and drying, and distri- 
buting, and then carr^-ing away the earth cannot be 
compensated by any adequate return. These numbers 
are, in fact, well worthy the consideration of any 
community, large or small, which contemplates the 
establishment of an earth system. 

The aspect of the 'water system' of removing the 
excreta has not changed much in the year. The 
small value of the deposits obtained by precipitation 
has been still more clearly seen, and the purifying 
effects of filtration through earth have been again 
shottn by analyses conducted by the Committee of 
the Btitish Association. An extremely able report, 
by Professor Virchow, gives a summary of the 
experiments in Berlin, which have been carried on 
for years in order to determine the best mode of 
dealing with the excreta of a large city placed in a 
plain, and with only a sluggish river to receive the 
excreta. After full consideration a system of water 
sewage is to be carried out, and the sewage water 
will be purified by land filtration, or in the winter by 
disinfection .ind precipitation, before discharge into 
the Spree. The thorough and impartial discussion 
the whole subject receives from \'irchow is quite 
remarkable, and the report ought to be well known 
to all concerned in such works. 



; Committee of Health of Glasgow, in order 
vc ail excuse of ignorance in cases of contra- 
of the enactments of the Public Health Act, 



and in the hope that a wider knowledge of those enact- 
ments will lead to their general observance, beg ihc 
attention of the public to the following short state- 
ment, in plain language, of the law about infectious 
diseases, and the penalties which will follow its in- 
fringement. 

The words 'infectious disease' include scarlet 
fever, small-pox, typhus, enteric and relapsing fe\cn, 
measles, whooping-cough, etc. ; and the enactments 
apply to a!! stages of those diseases. 

DisinficlwH. — The occupier or owner of a house 
in which any infectious disease has been is legalljr 
bound cither to clean and disinfect it, and 'all in- 
fected articles therein likely to contain infection,' 10 
the satisfaction of the local authority, or to permit 
the officers of the local authority to da so, under a 
penalty of 1/. for every day during which these pre- 
cautions are neglected. 

Letting Infected Housi.^\t is illegal lo let any 
house, or part of a house, in which infectious disease 
has been, previous to disinfection of the house, and 
all articles therein likely to be infected. A hotel is 
included under the term ' housa' Penalty, 20/. 

Infecting Pnblic Conveyances. — It is illegal for 3, 
person sufTering from any infectious disease to use a 
cab, tram-car, omnibus, railway carriage, or any 
other public conveyance, without informing the per- 
son in charge thereof, who may then refuse to convey 
them. Penalty, 5/. 

It is illegal for the owner or person in charge ot 
a public conveyance, which he has permitted to be 
used by an infected person, to hire or to put it to public 
use until it has been disinfected. Penalty, 5/. 

Pnblic Exposure of Infected Person.— U is iU^ 
for any person suffering from infectious disease 
to go, or any one in charge (as, for instance, » 
parent whose children are ill of scarlet fever) to late 
or send such a person to any public place, such as to 
school, church, market, to a dispensary, to a common 
stair, street, court, or playground, or anyplace where 
the public will be endangered. Penalty, 5/. 

Public Exposure ef Infected Things.— IxWi&a^ 
to give aivay, lend, sell, transmit, or otherwise bring 
into contact with the public, a.ny article or thins 
which has been ' exposed to infection.* The follow- 
ing are a few illustrations of modes in which the bw 
may be broken in this respect : — 

I. By washing infected clothes in public washiDg- 
houses, or by drying the same in public greens, if 
washed and not disinfected. 

3. By sending infected bedding to upholsterers or 
to public dyeing and cleaning establishments. 

3. By persons who work in a house where infec- 
tious disease exists and send articles to shops, ware- 
houses, or private parties, e.g. dressmakers, tatloR, 
shoemakers, shirt-sewers, muslin-clippers, knitten, 
shawl-fringe rs, etc. 

4. By persons who sell goods from a house or 
shop where infectious disease exists, r.g.f all dairies 
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or milk-shops, all grocery and provision shops, con- 
fectioners' and toy shops, etc., forming part of a 
dwelling-house where there is infectious disease. 

5. By persons who pawn infected bedding, cloth- 
ing, or other articles from a house where infectious 
disease exists. 

The penalty for all offences of this description 
is 5/. 

Our Birmingham correspondent gives the detail, in his 
letter this week, of the means by which a sum which has 
already reached nearly 8,000/. has been generously provided 
by private donors for the foundation of a home for meetings 
of the medical profession and the formation of a worthy 
reference library. 

ENDOWMENT OF SANITARY TEACHING. 

By the munificence of an anonymous donor, Saltby 
Training College, Birmingham, has been providal with a 
sum of 3,000/. to provide lectures to teachers on the laws 
of health, with money prizes for proficiency. The winners 
of prizes are to continue to teach the subject in their own 
classes. 

SWIMMING BATHS ON THE THAMES. 
The Thames Swimming Batlis Company have, after 
many delays, made some tangible pn^ess towards carry- 
ing out their objects. The pontoon or fioating-basin of their 
baths has been moored into position off Hungerford Bridge. 
We may, therefore, hope that in the course of the present 
year this long talked-of project will have become a fait 
accompli, 

TYPHOID ON BOARD SHIP. 
Deputy Inspector General Dr. J. L. Donnet, 
in his report on an outbreak of typhoid which ocairred on 
board the * Minotaur * and other ships which formed part of 
the Channel Fleet in 1873, ascribes the epidemic to polluted 
water'taken from Vigo and Lisbon, in which places enteric 
fever prevailed. In conclusion he strongly recommends 
the uj;e of distilled water for vessels which remain in those 
districts. 

LEAD-POISON IN AERATED WATERS. 
At a meeting of the Chemical Section of the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society, held recently, an address was 
delivered by Dr. James Milne on the presence of lead and 
copper in aerated waters. He mentioned that some time 
ago Dr. Wallace called attention to the presence of an 
alarmingly large amount of lead in a sample of aerated 
water submitted to him for examination, and since then 
the whole subject had been pretty freely discussed. The 
use of such leaden pipes had, as a result of the discussion, 
been discontinued by a majority of the local manufacturers, 
who had in most cases substituted pipes made of block- 
tin, whilst in some instances earthenware pipes were being 
used. 

DIPHTHERIA. 
The Public Health Association of New York have, in 
consequence of the prevalence of diphtheria in that city, 
taken the subject into consideration with a view of tracing 
tlic cause of the outbreak and of devising some remedy. 
The conclusions which they arrived at are as under : — 
(I) If diphtheria has gained a foothold in any city or 
populous neighbourhood, it selects certain localities in 
whic h its persistence is specially marked; and its persistence, 
as shown by repeated outbreaks or continued prevalence. 



seems to hold an important relation to certain conditions 
of soil, drainage, and sanitary wants of dwellings, which 
admit of preventive measures. 

(2) The extension of the disease from one individual to 
another, and to entire households or families, and from 
family to family, and from place to place, are facts so well 
proved in the history of the disease that the entire separa- 
tion of the sick from the well, at least of children sick 
with this disease from all others, should be regarded as a 
first-rate sanitary duty. 

(3) That the immediate sanitary as well as perfect 
medical care of every family exposed to it seems to be a 
duty required by every consideration of humanity and 
public health. 

(4) That a complete and exact record of diphtheria as 
it prevails in any locality is a duty of much importance to 
society ; and that, for the purpose of promoting the success- 
ful discharge of this duty to society and the medical pro- 
fession, the Public Health Association of the city of New 
York respectfully submits the following resolution as em- 
bodying its view upon the subject : — 

• That every board of health, every county and city 
medical society, and every practitioner of medicine in the 
State of New York, is most respectfiilly urged to cause a 
correct record to be prepared concerning the beginning, 
progress, local, domestic, and hygienic conditions under 
which this disease appears, progresses, and is brought 
under any degree of sanitary treatment.* 



TRADE NUISANCES. 
The Local Government Board threatens to be the 
most hard-worked of all the public departments for some 
time to come. Yesterday the President was attacked by 
an important deputation urging the necessity of a fresh 
Act of Parliament on the subject of noxious manufactures. 
It is impossible not to sympathise with the dwellers in 
South-east London, and in the neighbourhoods of New- 
castle, LiveqxK)!, and other large towns, in their com- 
plaints as to the miseries inflicted on them by the funies 
from factories. Not only is their health threatened, which 
is the most important consideration, but their gardens and 
the whole of the cultivated land around are rendered 
either wholly, qj* ^^ ^ great extent, unproductive. It is 
undeniable, and will easily be believed, as Mr. Pardy 
stated, that rents have fallen in some places as much as 
40 per cent., and that land has in other districts begun to 
be left untilled. The mischief pointed out by the deputa- 
tion is admitted on all hands, except, perhaps, by the 
manufacturers themselves, but the remedy is not so easy 
to devise. Fresh legislation on the subject could hardly 
escape the odium attaching to a policy of meddling, and 
the factory-owners would have some ground for legitimate 
protest if their rights were suddenly and arbitrarily 
snatched from them. The fact is that while the late 
Government were so busy about their sensational measures 
they had no time to think of protecting the health of sub- 
urban ratepayers from the encroachments of the factories, 
and thus nuisances which might have been pretty easily 
guarded against at first have obtained a recognised standing 
in places from which it will be very difficult to oust them. The 
old remedy by injunction in Equity is manifestly unequal 
to the occasion. Here and there a bold V ice-Chancellor 
launches his interdict against some prominent offender. 
But, as a rule, the latter escapes by some means or other, 
and the unfortunate plaintiff, mulcted in enormous costs, 
becomes a warning to all other malcontents. The prover- 
bial uncertainty of legal proceedings is nowhere more con- 
spicuous than in trials of this sort, where the mass of 
evidence adduced on either side makes the case equally 
difficult to the judge and expensive to the suitors. 

DEATH-RATES IN LONDON AND BERLIN IN 
SUMMER AND WINTER. 
A Correspondent (Mr. Lewis Hill, of Tottenham) 
has forwarded to us the result of a comparison of the 
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death-rates in London and Berlin during the past summer 
and winter, as published in the Weekly Return? of the 
Registrar-General. The figures are interesting in them- 
selves, and afford additional evidence of the fatal effect of 
the cold upon the population of London. The unsanitary 
condition of Berlin has been notorious, and its effect upon 
infant mortality has been more than once noticed in these 
columns. It appears that during the seven weeks ending 
August 8 last the annual dealh-rate in Berlin averaged 
49*4 per 1,000, whereas in London, during the same 
period, the rate of mortality did not exceed 22*6 per 1,000. 
During the two weeks ending July 25 no less than 68 per 
cent, of the deaths at all ages were of infants under one 
year of age, a large proportion of whom died from 
diarrhoea. Thus, during the hottest part of last summer, 
tlie death-rate in Berlin was more than double that which 
prevailed in London. A comparison of the rates in these 
two cities during the cold weather of December, however, 
gives a different result. The average annual death-rate in 
London during the last five weeks of the year was 31 -5 
per 1,000, while in Berlin the rate during the five weeks 
ending December 26 did not exceed 28*1 per 1,000. 
There caji be little doubt that the sanitary condition of 
London is at the present time superior to that of Berlin, 
and yet the effects of the recent cold weather were far 
more fatal in London than in Berlin. It is very probable 
that in Berlin the population are better provided against 
severe cold which is there annually expected ; whereas in 
London really low temperatures are of comparatively 
rare occurrence,, and consequently find the population 
almost entirely unprotected. It would be interesting and 
useful to follow out the comparison in greater detail as 
regards the ages and causes of death in London and Berlin 
during the late frost ; but the necessary figures are not 
available, so far as Berlin is concerned, in the Registrar- 
General's Weekly Returns. 



PROTECTION OF BUILDINGS, ETC., FROM 

FIRE. 

Mr. Coleman's promised paperupon this very important 
subject was read before the Society of Arts on the 3rd 
inst., and proved very interesting, treated as it was from 
an American point of view. The question of protection 
from fire is with us quite as pressing a one as it can be in 
the United States, and the burning of the Alexandra 
Palace, the Pantechnicon, and the Liverpool landing-stage 
are as fresh in our memories as can possibly be either the 
great fires of Boston or Chicago in the minds of our 
transatlantic cousins. We possess an advantage over 
them in the greater substantiality of our buildings, and 
our conflagrations do not cover such a vast space of 
ground, but we are, fairly speaking, behind them in the 
possession of machinery for the speedy extinction of fires. 
We look to our firemen and our fire-engines to shield us 
from their ravages ; the Americans prefer to trust more to 
the working of the pipes which are laid all over their im- 
proved buildings for the distribution of the water. They 
have also of late inaugurated the use of steam as a fire- 
destroyer, and have discovered that with its aid every 
portion of a building can be immediately subjected to this 
novel extinguisher. In Lowell each manufactory is fitted 
up with a complete set of pumps and sprinklers for its own 
use, and, if necessary, all the mills can be made to furnish 
steam for use at any one given point. The result of this 
thorough combination has been that mills, represeniing a 
capital of over two and a half millions sieriing, have met 
with an entire loss of only sixty thousand pounds during a 
quarter of a century. We cannot say anything like this of 
ourselves in places like Manchester, where the conditions 
are similar. A cotton-factory in the latter city, if the fire 
obtained a quarter of an hour's start, would be hopelessly 
involved. 

\Vhen a fire happens with us, some time is necessarily 
lost in sum.moning the fire brigade, and by the time that 
the engines have arrived the fire has obtained considerable 



mastery over the doomed establishment. For, likely as 
not, neither hand-buckets or carbonic acid apparatus or 
anything else has been at hand for use pending the arrival 
of the fire-engines. And when these have arrived golden 
minutes have been lost in the raising of the ladders, and 
the dragging up of the ponderous leather hose. It may be 
that the water-supply is not immediately available. The 
firemen have also to break through the windows and to 
grope their way with uncertainty through the smoke to the 
site of the fire, half-sulTocated with the fumes ; and one 
result is, that the fire is thus supplied with fresh air, and 
it begins to bum with fresher fierceness. When the water 
is laid on tons of it are distributed considerably at random, 
nor is the damage done by this new element the least disas- 
trous in the long run. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Coleman for the water- 
supply is to affix to all permanent buildings iron stand- 
pipes — one going to the roof and others to the \'arious 
storeys. Perforated branch-pipes are also to be laid at 
divers intervals over the roof and under the eaves. 
Similar branch-pipes are also to be fixed upon the ceiling 
of each storey. Should a fire break out in a building, 
the turning of a few cocks woidd subject every square foot 
of the building to jets of water. And should the danger 
be outside and the structure be in fear from a contiguous 
fire, the roof and eaves pipes would distribute sheets of 
water around the walls and over the slates. WTien there 
was a sufficient head of water these distributing pipes 
would be connected direct with the mains in the street, 
otherwise pumps must be used. In one mill in America 
a fire broke out on the fifth storey, and although it had 
attained sufficient force to create a panic in the whole 
building, the simple turning of a cock in the cellar extin- 
guished it in less than ten minutes. In another mill the 
turning on of the water for four minutes only proved the 
salvation of a building the entire destruction of which 
was looked upon as certain. This arrangement is evi- 
dently an advance, not only upon our fire brigade arrange- 
ment, but upon the system of trusting to mere hj'drants 
and hose, such as may be seen to perfection in the libraiics 
of the British Museum, for Mr. Coleman instanced a case 
where these were all provided, and still the result proved 
disastrous in the highest d^ree. It would be unques- 
tionably the right thing to give the Coleman system a fiur 
trial here in London. Every week a block of warehouses 
are in course of erection somewhere or another, and the 
cost of fitting up any, even huge, establishment need not 
exceed the sum exp>ended upon gas- fittings. If our pro- 
jected Opera House on the Thames Embankment be not 
fitted up with this or a still better system of • sprinkling- 
pipes,' it will simply be a disgrace to the entire com- 
munity. 



Uttirical (Officers' |][cp0rts. 



COVENTRY. 

Dr. Fenton's first report for the Michaelmas 
quarter of 1874 contains much interesting matter. 
The unusually high death-rate of 27 per 1,000 ap- 
pears to have been due to the prevalence of scariet 
fever of a malignant and fatal type, the cause of 30 
per cent, of all the deaths. 

As usual, the extension of the malady is ascribed 
to the want of isolation, not, however, from any de- 
ficiency of hospital accommodation, but from the 
determined resistance by mothers to the removal of 
their sick children. Active measures appear to hav'C 
been taken to check the epidemic, but with little 
effect, owing to the ignorance and prejudices of the 
poor, who show great indifference to disinfection, 
and took no pains to isolate their own stricken homes 
from the incursions of neighbours' children. Coventry 
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now enjoys the benefit of an excellent system of 
sewerage, the ventilation of which has been pro- 
vided for by means of factory chimneys wherever 
practicable, by rain-water pipes (some 1,300), and by 
numerous openings in the streets. The medical 
officer doubts the utility of the rain-water pipes as 
ventilating shafts, and fears the consequences of the 
escape of sewer-gas, through defective joints, etc. 
Hie system of extraction by tall chimne}'- shafts 
would be best of all, if universally applicable, though 
much is to be said in favour of the plan of numerous 
free openings into the roadways, which nevertheless 
is hotly condemned by some persons as a fniitful 
cause of zymotic disease. During the pieriod covered 
by this report Coventry would appear to have been 
singularly free from typhoid fever, only one death 
from this cause having been registered. The mid- 
dens are being superseded rapidly by tlie water-closet 
system; yet strange to say, and we mention it as an 
illustration of a medical officer's difficulties, the 
closets are objected to by some in authority as a 
retrograde step, the accumulation of excrement close 
to the dwellings of the inhabitants being regarded 



to appear at no distant date, provided only that the 
city authorities persevere in their sanitary mi 
regardless of ignorant and interested oppositi 



ISLINGTON. 
The year I S73 presents, as Dr. Tidy informs us, 
* a story of health and prosperity.' Tlie deaths in 
Islington (4,393) were equivalent to a rate of only 
■9*3 per 1,000 of the estimated population (222,682), 
a rate below that of most other metropolitan dis- 
tricts, the rate for the whole of London being 23-3 
per \fioo. The birth-rate, on the other hand, was 
high, 38-5 per 1,000 living — more than three per 1,000 
above the average in the metropolis, and in England 
and Wales. This exuberant birth-rate Dr. Tidy 
ascribes to the high marriage -rate, 8'3 per 1,00a, 
which again, he views as the test of the prosperity of 
the parish. The deaths of children under five years 
of age were equivalent to 438 per 1,000 of the total 
deaths, a proportion slightly higher than in the entire 
metropolis(4i6.) Dr. Tidy is not satisfied with this 
state of things, and denounces in no measured terms 
the causes of avoidable infantile mortality, whether 

Erocceding from ignorance or vice, such as insanitary 
omes, bad food, insufficient clothing, intemperance, 
andlastiytlie brothel^abode of secret vice,and parent 
of syphilis, with all its train of disease and misery, 
transmitted from sinful parents to sinless unborn 
offspring. The rate of mortality in the aged was 
high (at sixty years of age and upwards 23-4 per 
\poo deaths), a good sign, showing that a large 
proportion of the population attain to maturity, and 
pass into the sere and yellow leaf before succumbing 
to inevitable doom ; or, as Dr, Tidy would put it, that 
many escape the pitfalls in the earlier arches seen by 
Minain his vision,and reach the furthest stagesof this 
wondrous bridge of life. TTie seven principal ij-motic 
diseases — which, however, in Dr. Tidy's tables are not 
all classed together, occasioned 703 deaths, or 161 per 
1,000 deaths, 'typhus and typhoid' numbering 69 
victims. We do not understand why diseases so 
dissimilar arc grouped together, nor can we sympa- 
thise with the remarks of Dr. Tidy in which he 
rather ridicules the alarm of typhoid occasioned by 
coDtaminatcd milk — remarks which might well have 



been spared in an Islington report. True, Dr. Tidy 
does except Dr. Ballard's classical illustration of the 
danger he decries ; nay more, with some inconsis- 
tency, he produces the strongest possible evidence 
of the gravity of the danger in his careful and strik- 
ing analyses of shallow well waters in certain cow- 
sheds, which he describes as filtered sewage; sur- 
face-water, the product of percolation ; rendered 
innocuous it may be by an oxidation process, but 
always liable by suspension of this means of purifica- 
tion to become a source of deadliest mischief ; and 
in what form we would ask, if not in that of typhoid 
fever? Happily the wells have at last been closed, 
and the danger is at an end, for Islington is sup- 
plied with good water by the New River Company. 

The slaughter-houses come in for some of Dr. 
Tidy's characteristically forcible denunciations ; here 
not without good cause. 

Complaints of neglect by contractors for the 
removal of dust and ashes are rife in Islington as 
elsewhere, the number in the year exceeding 16,000. 
A lai^e portion of the report is devoted to this 
subject, and a variety of suggestions are offered ; 
but the question is really one of great difficuhy, 
arising from the distance to which the refuse has to 
be carted to the ' shoot.' Perhaps the worst use to 
which it can be applied— no uncommon one — is that 
of filling up exhausted brick fields in the formation 
of new streets prior to building operations, of which 
several examples are well known to us. 

Dr. Tidy carried out during the year a careful 
inspection of the courts and alleys (ninety-eight in 
number) and the results arc stated in an exhaustive 
table at the end of the report Following in the wake 
of Mr. Liddle, in Whitechapel, he proposes 10 obtain 
for their inhabitants the benefits of a constant water- 
supply by means of stand-pipes. Strangely enough. Dr. 
Tidy expresses a decided preference for the tenements 
in the courts and alleys ; or rather, perhaps, for the 
ordinary dwellings of the poor generally, over the 
modem model lodging-house, the disadvantages of 
which he only obscurely hints aL We congra- 
tulate the medical officer on the success which 
has at last croivned the cfTorts made by himself 
and by his predecessors to obtain a mortuary. The 
building appears to be all that could be desired, and 
is much appreciated, it would seem, judging from 
the extensive use already made of it. Besides a/orf 
mortem chamber, it contains a coroner's court, in 
which inquests arc frequently held; an arrangement 
infinitely preferable to the demoralising practice of 
conducting these judicial inquiries in publtc-houses. 



There has been an outbreak of scarlatina at Wawne, 
in the Beverley Union. It appears that seven months ^[O 
two boys returned from school to the house of their 
parents in this place, .iiid that their clothes were sent to a 
woman in tlie villa£e to t>e washed. I'hreeof the children 
of this woman took the disease, and one of (hem died. 
The medical officer states, that though this occurred in 
June last, it had only just come to his knowledge. There 
are two matters in connection with this to which we wish to 
call attention : first, the penalty which attaches to any per- 
son who, without proper precautions {which would appear 
in this case to have been wanting), sends any bedding, 
clothing, or Other things to be washed which have been 
exposed to infection from any dangerous infectious dis- 
order (sec. 38 of the Sanitary Act, 1866) ; and, secondly, 
to the advice given in the circular letter of Match 25, 
1874, as to the notifying to medical officers of health the 
presence in their district of such diseases a& ^cax^a^^.\<a.. 
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LIST OF APPLICATIONS FOR PRIVATE BILLS 
OF A SANITARY NATURE. 
Airiml Gu.— AitLuns, LabounH. mi Gentnl Duvllines Coni' 
pony.— Aihtan-und«r-I.yne. Sialybridec, and Dukinlield (Dulrici) 
WaUT.— Bvton, Kccl«. Winlon. and Monlon LoaJ Board of 
Htahh.— Baih 6a*.— BiiminKliam and SlBflord«hire CaJi— BLrmLng. 
ham (Coiponlion) Uu-Binninghani (Connntian) WaHi. -llii- 
iBinghatnC;a>(No. i),— Blrniinghain Gu(Nti. >).— BlackbiimWaicr. 
— Bradrord Water and [npnvcincat.— Briliih Gu Company (Nor. 
wkh Suiiop).— BroediUain Gai.— BiwIUaSn Water (No. it.— 
Bnaduain WaUi (No. i}'Buiby Water. -Carmanhen Gu-diel- 
» Wawi^-aeethorpet Gas.— CIcTcbnd (Skelton) Ga-i— Colcheiier 



uid Tributary Rivers 
liumbcrland Waier.— 
.—Gaslight and Coke 



—Heckmoiidvike Gai.-1 
(Purchase, etcV—Iovemei 



Ueethorpei 

crcul Gu.' 
UMOon. — Liublin Main Dniiiaga.— Dun Kivei 
wid Stnanu.— EaubounM Water.— EaM Not 
Edinburgb Royal Inlirniary.-Galaahicb Wali 

" "" '^— '■'^-"inabyGa*. — Greenock Water, — naiDiiLon it flier. 

».— Imperial Cai Invemeu Water and Gai 

Iter and Ca. (Work*, eti.).-Kilinar- 

r- — London &ul — Ijingwood Gas. — 

.......»....»..^j .,„»,-— ..x<i«.iKater Corporation Water and Improve- 

menl.— Margnle Comumen' Gai.— Market Raien Water.— Mari- 
horough Gas.- Metropolis Gu (New Work>>.-HetropcJit Ga,i 
Undertakings (Purduue).- Milloni (;a.i and Water.— Neath Disrrici 
Water. — NewBDrt (Monmouthihin} Caji — Oldham Corporation 
Waler.—Oxrord CotKnlion Water.- Peterborough Water. —Ponty- 
pridd Water.- Poniihead DiitricI Water.— Slough Water.— South- 
ompton CorparaliDn Ca> (New Workj, etc.).- Southampton Corpora- 
tion Gas (Purchase, etc.>.--Soutb StaBordihire Water.- Stafford 
Tltana Water.- Rufford Water. —Stockton and Middlesbrough 
Water- Stroud Water.— TilLlngton Diainage.—Truro Water —Tun- 
bndee Wells Gas.- Wakefield Water.— Weardale and Shildon Water, 
-W«t Kent Drainage.— Workup Water.- Worlbing Gas. 

Private Biils.— The following list has been 
arranged to originate in the House of Lonls, viz.— 

Dublin Main Drainage.—Edinbutgh Royal Infirmary.— Greenock 
Waier.-Invemej. Water and Ga.(Purchase,etc.)-Invenje.s Water 
and. Gas (Works, ett)-Slairord District Water. -Stafford Water.- 
Tilluigton Drainage.— Wen Kent Dninam-* 



borough Ga.1.— Southampton Corporation Gas (Purchase, etc.)- 
AnisiTis', Labooier.', and General Dwelling! Company.— Birmingham 
(Corporation) Water.— Biiraing ham (CornontionJ Ga*— Millom Gas 
and Water- Birmingham Gai (No. i.>-BinuD(hafa (}as (No. ».)- 
-Market Raien Waier.-Barton. Eccka.Winton 



Pontypridd V 
and Monton 1 



jion waier.- Mrtiineaa Uimhct Water. -Stroud Water.— '^i^- 
bndge Wells Ga.. -Metropolis Gas (New Works.) -Lafcon Gas.- 
Metropolis Ga> Undenakingt (Purchase,)— Neath District Water,— 
UaMjCorporaiionJ Water. -Blackburn Water, -Brtti.h (lu Com- 
poay(Nonnch Station).— Longwood GB.i.—Cheljea Water. -Dublin 
Main Drwnage, referred to the .Select Committee on .Standing 
Orders.— Contagious Dtieajei Acts, Petitions for repeal of.— Hospital 
for Contagious Diseases : Petition from Islington, for certain re- 
•tnctunu— Anisuii' Dwellingi : Bill for facilitating the improve- 
ment of the Dwellings of the Working Gasses in laixe towns, 
ordered to be brougbi in by Mr. Secretary Croi.. Mr. Sclater- 
Booth. and Sit Henry Sefwin Ibbeitson. — Burials, considered 
in Conmuttee : That the CTiairman be directed to move the House, 
thatleare be given to bnng in a bill to amend the llurlal laws. - 
Agricultural Labourers' Dwellings (Ireland) : Bill to encourage the 
erection and imDrovement of Dwellingt for Agriculuiral Labourers in 
Ireland, oidered to be bniughl in by Sir. Bnien, Viscount Crichton 
and Mr. Ka»ana_gh. -Contagious Diseases Acts Repeal ; Bill to 
Rpeal the Contagious Diseases Acts, ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Haicourt Johnstone and Mr. Slanifeld.— Coronem (Inland): Bill 
to twiblc the office of Coroner in Ireland, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Vance, Sir John Gray, and Mr. Downing,- Labourers' 
Cottages etc (Scolbnd) : BiU to facilitate the erection and improve- 
mnii of Labourers- Cottages and Farm Buiklings in Scotland, 
ordered to be brought in by llfr. Fordyce, Sir George Balfour, Mr. 
M Combie, Mr. Kirclay, and Mr. Kiniuird.- Artisans' Dwellings 
Bdl ( for facilitating the unprorement of the Dwellings of the Work- 
ing Classes in large towns,' pretenled. and read the l^t time -. to be 



in Ireland,' presented and read the first tii 



upoD Wednesday, M: 

Lahoiirers' ColtageJ. etc. (! 

>c«taiH.' presented, and n 
ime upoo Wednesday, May 



id to be printed. [BUI39I 



NOTICES OF MOTION. 

to Public He 

Sclaier-Boolh : Bill It .,, 

> make better provision for the Sale of Food and Drugs in a run 
late. Friday, February ii.- Colonel Beresford i Bill for lofm"- 
ig the Supply of Water to the Metropolis. Friday, March s-— 
kiugh Water.— Manchester Corporaiion Water and ImprovemenL— 
Worksop Water.- Galashiels Water.— Wonhiw (xu.— Hecknonl- 
..'ike Gas Bill.— Broadstwrs Gas Bill— Broaditairs Water (No. ■) 
Bill— Osseit-cum-<iawth<npe Local Board Bill: For empowerint the 
Local Board for the district to make waterworks and to supply water, 
and to make sewerage works and improvements of streec^.- nuJyy 

sans'. Labourer:', uid General Dwellings Company Bill : To confo 
powers upon the Artisans', Labourers' and General Dwellings Ons- 

pany. Limited, with r "- '-'■ "" "- "-" 

bnd ; and for other pur 
Maidenhead Water " 
Local Board of Heal 
Health to construct usworlu 

Newport (Monmouthshire} Gas mil. — naiteneia vvaier nn,— 
Blackburn Water BilL—BritishGasCompaoy (Norwich Station) BUI. 
Sir William Fiaaer : Lighting, Paving, and Cleansing {Meiiv 
polls): That, in the opnion of this House, the condition of ihe Metn- 
polls as regards Lighting, Paving, and Cleansing, lalls fur lecislalixa. 
Mr. Charley :_Infanticide: Bin to amend the I,.aw relatini; - '- 



le Metispolilan Board of Works. □ 



or^bnjil^ 



tr^^olilan Board of Woi 
Bill: To regulate the o1 



thereto.— Coroners (Irelani) 
' in Ireland. Presented, ud 
m Wednesday. Uay 






D be read a secood lime upon Wednesday. U 
. [Bill J6.1— Mr. Chancellor of the Fjchequ 

lie Works.— Thuraday, Fcbriiary 11 : Oopiia( 
iupply, Mr. WilliaD Holms, to move: Thu ■ 



(ifcilth of Worn. 



jf ail exisiing Factory .-uid V 



hop Regulation Acit. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
{February 8.) 
Mr, Cross explained his Bill for Faciliiatins 
the Improvemenl of the Dwellings of the Working 
Classes in large Towns. It would proceed, he said, 
entirely on sanitary grounds, and would have strict 
regard to these two canons — that the state ought not 
to provide any class of the community with ihe 
necessaries of life, nor to enable bodies of any kind 
to supply Chose necessaries at a. lower rate than tlie 
market price. To illustrate the dreadful evils of 
overcrowding, Mr. Cross quoted largely from the 
death-rale statistics of London, Liverpool, Mid 
Manchester, and related at length what has been 
done to grapple with them in Liverpool, Edinburgb, 
and Glasgow in the way of demolitions and ne' 
buildings. The Bill for the present is confined to 
the metropolis and large towns ; it is to be worked 
by the City Corporation and the Board of Woits in 
London, and by the town councils in other tovn^ 
and is to be set in motion by the medical otScere. 
When a medical officer reports that a district is un- 
healthy by reason of overcrowding, the local autho- 
rity will pass a resolution that an improwment 
scheme should be prepared. This is to be accom- 
panied b)f maps, plans, etc. All plans relating to (he 
metropolis will be laid before toe Home SecreUr]', 
and in other cases before the President of the Locil 
Government Board, who, after due iniiuiries, »>I1 
embody them in a provisional order, so tnat the ex- 
pense of a private Bill wilt be saved. There an 
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provisions for settling the basis of valuation and the 
modes of arbitration, and the Bill provides that when 
the sites are acquired, the local authority shall not 
build unless eiter a certain time it is found impos- 
sible to induce private speculators to undertaic the 

Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth, Sir S. Waterlow, and 
Mr. Waddy, spoke in general support of the Bil! ; 
and in answer to Colonel Mure, Mr. Cross said that 
the Bill, as drawn, was confined to England, but It 
would be for the House to consider whether it should 
be extended to Scotland and Ireland. The second 
reading was Axed for next Monday. 



%-sisa ^tports. 



MILK ADULTERATION. 
A FARMER has been charged al the Salford police-court 
with selling milk adulterated wilh 29 per cem. of water. 
Sir J. I. Manlell said the case was one of the wot^I that 
had come under his notice, and he imposed a fine of 20/. 
and costs, the highest penalty allowed. 



ADOPTION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT. 

The ratepayers of the township of Marple recently 
decided to adopt the Local Government Act, and on a 
poll there was a majority in favour. A petition was how- 
ever presented to the Local Government Board, signed by 
owners and ratepayers in respect of one twentieth of (he 
rateable value in the township, praying that the district 
might be excluded from the operation of the Act, and a 
local inquiiy was directed by the Board. The inquiry 
having been held, the Board have now issued an order 
confirming the adoption of the Act, 



BUILDING WITHOUT NOTICE. 

At the Marylebone police-court, A. West has been 
summoned at the instance of the St. Paneras vestry for 
having unlawfully caused (he foundation of a new house 
to be dug out without having given seven days' notice of 
his intention, contrary to the Acts. 

The solicitor to the vestry stated that this was another 
case of flagrant opposition to the law. The defendant 
bad been frequently reminded of the necessity for furnishing 
a plan of the proposed drairuge, and he had had experi- 
ence, having been a builder of oilier houses in the same 
way, although a single summons had tieen taken out as a 
warning. In this case a substantial penalty was desirable, 
as ^|<£ht penalties hxul not operated as sulncleni warning. 

Tlie defendant pleaded guilty, and ivas fined 4OJ. and 



VACCINATION. 

At the Liverpool police-court, J. W. Harrison, who hits 
■conscientious objections' to vaccination, on the ground 
that it is dangerous to health and opposed to the laws of 
natnie, has been fined lOr. and costs. 

At the Gainsborough police-court ten working men 
have been summoned for neglecting to have their children 
vaccinated, llie defendants stated that they had consci- 
citious objections. They were all fined the full penally of 
I/, and costs, or in delault fourteen days imprisonment. 
Jrnt paid the fines, but the others refiised to do so. 



' A WORKSHOP CONVICTION. 

L. COKTi, an arti6ciai florist, has been summoned at 

the Clerkenwell police-court by the sub.inspeclor of fac- 

tiuies, for unlawfully employing a boy, under the age of 

thirteen, in a workshop after 8 A.M. on December zi, and 



complete a large order, and, had he not pushed the work, 
it would have been spoiled and his contract broken. The 
inspector said the department he represented could not 
overlook the case. The children employed had gone to 
work and to school in the day, and then one had worked 
till eleven at night, when the other relieved him and 
worked till the following morning. In a special c 



rules ; but a modification would not have been granted for 
such a case as this. Mr. Cooke said that these proceed- 
ings were taken under a most useful and important Act, 
and he should do all in his power to sec it carried out ; 
pressure of business was no defence. It was highly im- 
proper to employ children at all during the night ; but in 
this case the matter was made worse by the fact that the 
children were worked both al school and at the factory. 
He fined the defendant 201. and costs in each case. The 
fines were, of course, paid. 



HOP ESSENCK. 
The Lord Chancellor and the Lords Justices have had 
before them the case of EsUourt v. Eslisurfs Hop Esstntt 
Cempauy {Limited). The plaintiffs are Messrs. Estcourt 
and Co.. brewers' analytical chemists, at Manchester. 
They have for some time manufactured what they call 
' Nop tjupplement,' which is used in the manufacture of 
beer ' in part substitution for and in conjunclion with hops.' 
The defendants' company was incorporated in April last, 
and they sell a compound called ' Hop Essence,' which 
the plaintiffs alleged to be identical with, or very similar, 
to their own, and they sought to restrain the defendants 
from doing this, and from using the name which they had 
adopted for the company. The consulting chemist of the 
defendant company was Mr. C. Estcourt, a son of one of 
the plaintiffs, who had formerly been their agent, and the 
plaintiffs allege that he had acquired their secret in con- 
fidence, and had communicated it to ihe company, and an 
injunction was sought against him also. He denied that 
he had acquired any knowledge of the plaintil^' secret in 
confidence, and said that what he knew he had discovered 
by an independent analysis. He also denieil, as did the 
company, that he had made any communication of the 
plaintiffs' secret to the company. The company asserted 
that they had obtained such knowledge as they bad in 
another way. The Vice- Chancellor Malins granted an 
injunction. The defendants appealed. The Lord Chan- 
cellor came to the conclusion that the plaintiffs had failed 
in showing that Ih^ were entitled to any relief, and their 
bill must therefore be dismissed. But he thought that it 
must be dismissetl without costs, mainly on the ground 
that both parties were engaged in a trade the object of 
which was to enable brewers to represent to ihe public 
that the beer which they sold was made of hops when it 
was not so made, this being concealed from the public, 
who would certainly not purchase beer so made if they 
knew it. Persons who thus acted were not entitled to 
any favour from this court. The Lords Justices con- 

DANGEROUS BUILDINGS. 
The Court of Common Pleas had before it on January 
19, the case of Chedham v. Mayor of Manihtsia: Cheel- 
ham was the owner of houses which became in a dangerous 
condition. The survejor certified that Ihe danger was 
imminent, and (he town clerk gave notice to the owner, in 
the name of the corporation, that they would do what was 
necessary under (he powers conferred on ihem. The lo(vn 
clerk had not been expressly authorised either by the 
cil or by any committee. Certain repairs Here then 
done by workmen paid bythe corporation. The buildings 
shortly after fell down. The corporation recovered the 
charges incurred in pulling down the buildings. Cheetham 
then brought an oction to recover liack these charges ; it 
was tried in I870, vras referred, and now curve, v.'((ca«.'c^:i>i- 
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iiienl. 'I'lC rights and liabililics of the parties turned on 
the Mnnchcslcr Police Act, 1844, and the Manchester 
Waterworks Act, 1867, the latter of which extended the 
former, und provided that if the surveyor certified lo the 
council that any building was dangerous, lliey might order 
it to be taken do«Ti or repaired wilhout notice or present- 
ment. The Act also provided that notices under it should 
be deemed to be suRicientty authenticated by the signature 
of the town derk The Solicitor- General contended that 
the surveyor's certilicale was not conclusive, so aa 10 pro- 
tect the corporation against having lo give compensation 
if the danger was not imminent ; that the corporalion did 
not act at all, but the ton-n clerk on his otvn responsibility ; 
and that his act, although ratified by (hem for the purpose 
of rendering them liable, could not be so ratified as to 
clothe it with the protection afforded by the Act, 

The Court said that it was necessary for the public pro- 
tection that somebody in large towns should be able to act 
promptly where structures became dangerous. To hold that 
the survej-or'a certificate was not conclusive, and to ekpose 
the corporation to an action in eveiy instance to determine 
whether the danger upon which they had acted was in fact 
imminent, would be to defeat the purpose of the Act, 
There was no ground for the contention that the corpora- 
tion had not acted and determined. The directions were 
given in the name of the corporation, and the persons who 
did the work were paid by them. They had absolutely 
ratified what the town clerk had done. The Act was un- 
doubtedly stringent, hut sensible and judicious. States 
did not exist for individuals, but individuals for slates. 
Judgment for the defendants. 



PERSONAL ATTENDANCE. 

Sir, — Asa Medical Officer ofHealth for a rural sani- 
tary dislrict (lo the duties of which my whole lime is 
devoted), I shall be obliged if you or any of your corre- 
spondents will kindly inform me regarding the following 

A party having been summoned before the local magis- 
trates for a nuisance, at the instance of the in.spector of 
nuisances, is il absolutely necessary thai, having been re- 
cinesled by the sanitaty authority's clerk to appear, I 
should do so, in order to prove that the oU^^ naisonce is 
injurious to health ! If so, how is it possible that medical 
omceis of health for large, such as, combined districts, can 
find lime for the purpose? In avcrylai^ district many 
prosecutions for nuisances may be made at the same lime, 
and in places at great distances ; if so, how can a medical 
officer of health attend ihem all ? Frequently I have been 
asked to appear, and as fretjuently, or nearly so, I have 
neverbeencallejuponfor evidence. Surely a certificate from 
the metlical officer of health would be sufficient ! I ask 
the question in order to know the law on the matter, and 
not merely for my own convenience. J. M. M. 

[We have already staled our opinion on this point, to 
the effect that it is the duty of a medical officer to appear 
before magistrates when called upon to do so. A defen- 
dant is entitled by law to cross examine witnesses for the 
prosecution ; obviously he cannot cross-examine a dumb 
certificate ! and therefore the author of il must appear in 
Iho flesh.] 



CDrrtspoiilreiice. 



SMOKY CHIMNEVS. 
{Ta the Ediiof o/t/it Sanitary Record.) 
Sir, — A correspondent, at page 72, su^ests the old 
expedient of admitting air from oat-side a room into the ash- 
pit as the remedy for a smoky chimney, which needs more 
air lo cajry up the smoke than can easily enter the room 
when the windows and doors are closed. A still easier and 
better remedy is by contracting the throat ot the chimney 



lo quicken its draught, and make il lake up less air at 1 
faster rJle. 

This may generally be very easilydone, if — what is not 
always easy — a bricksetter can be found who is not what a 
late Lord Chancellor was once called, 'a stupid fellow, and 
as obstinate as he is sliipid,' bitt one who will condescend 
to do what he is told, and fix a fire-brick tile large enourii 
to extend from the back of the fire lo the throat of the 
chimney, in such a paiition as that the top of the tile shall 
be three or four inches behind the chimney breast. If ihe 
tile be somewhat inclined forwards it will become much 
more heated than if it be quite vertical, and much of Ibe 
beat it receives will radiate into the room. It is ttiy 
strange that this, which Coiml Rumford taught nearly a 
cejilury ago, should be still so little knontt, or at least so 
rarely practised. 



POWERS OF BURIAL BOARDS. 
{To the EdUor of lAi ^wrrxjuv Record.) 

Sis, — At page go you publish, under this heading, la 
anonymous leller from an unnamed place, accusing ihe 
Inspector of Burial Grounds of 'conspiring' to evade the 
law it is his duty to administer ; an accusation, on the fice 
of it, estremely improbable. To all appearance your cor- 
respondent is one who has fiiiled in showing that the ob- 
jections he offered to the extension of the unnamed cemeltiy 
were sound and reasonable, and though il is doubtless tme 
that unsuccessful disputants are sometimes right, it is loare 
often true that they are ivrong ; and it is not usual lo rely 
without inquiry upon either the correctness of their state- 
ments of fact, or upon their opinion that the decision giren 
against them was unjust. Many people, for example, do 
not rely upon Dr. Kenealy*! opinion of the Judges, jury, 
or witnesses in the Tichbome trial. You, howera, 
appear to accept your correspondent's view of his own 
case without hesitation, and without knowing what the 
actiou taken by the inspector really was, or what were his 
reasons for it, have decided that it ivaa ' certainly unreason- 
able.' 

I remark that your correspondent speaks of the well- 
known Inspector of Burial Grounds as 'a Mr. Hoiland, 
who came from London.' I suppose he intended to be 
very sarcastic, but he only succeeded in being rude. 
Rudeness, however, is injurious to those only who ate 
rude. It seems 10 me very improbable that the inspector 
did, as your correspondent allies, certify that the fiuiiU 
Board might proceed to purchase the laJid ; for I cinaot 
find that he is authorised so to certify, or that, if be hid, 
it wonld have had any cliect. As I understand the Bimal 
Act, it is the Secrclary of Slate, not the inspccior, who 
has to decide such cases, and he, not whether the Boanl 
may or may not purchase the land they wish, but whether 
its use for burial may be properly and prudently sauctionel. 
I think your correspondent must be very imperfectly 
aci)uainted both with the Act and with ihe facts he Vila 
so confidently. W. 



APPOIITTMETfTS OP HEALTH OFFI- 
CEHS, IHSPECTOaS OP ITiriaAHCES, 

ETC. 



V, Ch>il«, L.R.CP. Edin.. H.R.CS. Eng., I.S.A. twi. 

M bern appoinleil Uediol nIBctr of HoJlh (ot (be Hromiinm 

aiuitry. and BinnugraH Tovn, Urbio Sanitary Dinria nir 

'avcnpDrl, deceaAd 

JUK, William, I.R.C.P. Edin., USA. I.ond. ha* ban 

ppointed a Medical Officer of Healdi for the Cantang HmJ 

anitary DiUrict. 

DBS. Mr. WllliaM, hat been auHHiited Siib-liHpeclar of N^ 
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Dkwhurst, William, L.R.C.P. Edin., L.R.C.S. Edia, has been 
appointed a Medical Officer of Health for the Garstang Rural 
Sanitary District. 

Day, Mr. Robert James Carter, has been appointed Inspector of 
Nuisances for the Wisbeach Port Saniury District, 

Harrison, Mr. W., has been appointed Surveyor, Inspector of 
Nuisances, and Collector, for the Grange Urban Sanitary District 

MiTCHEU^ Mr. Robert Wake, has been appointed Collector for 
Alverstoke, at 60/. per ann. 

NoKRis, Mr. Henry James, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 

for the Alverstoke Urban Sanitary District, at 100/. per ann. 
Stroud. Mr. James William, has been appointed Surveyor for the 

Alverstoke Urban Saniury District, at 150/. per ann. 
Williams, Robert Hankinson, L.R C.P. Edin., F.RC.S. Eng., 

has been appointed a Medical Officer of Health for the Garstang 

Rural Sanitary District. 

VACANCIES. 

AxMiNSTER Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health 
for the Northern Sub-District : 2«;/. for one year. Application to 
W. Fonnard, Clerk to the Authority. 

CJovAN. Public Analyst. Application, 15th inst., to W. M. Wilson, 
Town Clerk. 

Harrow Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor and Inspector of 
Nuisances : 150/. per ann. Application, 17th inst, to Wm. 
Winklcy, Clerk to the Authority. 

Over-Darwen Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor. 

Pkterborough Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor and In- 
spector of Nuisances: soo/. per ann. Application, 13th inst, to 
W. D. Caches, Town Clerk. 

Rochdale. Certifying Factory Surgeon. 

S«ipston-on-Stour Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer 
of Health. 100/. for one year. Application, 2^th February, to 
T. £. Hiron, Clerk to the Authority. 

Stratford. Certifying Factory Surgeon. 

Teicnmouth Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor: 100/. per 
ann. Application, zpth inst, to W. R. Hall Jordan, Clerk to the 
Authority. 

SANITARY PATENTS. 

93. Improvements in the construction of hot air apparatus for warming 
buildings and other structures. John Ford Mackenrie, 
Quadrant Chambers, Wigan, Lancashire. 

114. Impiovements in cooking stoves. Alfred Savill Tomkins, Lad- 
broke Square, London. 

za^. Improvements in the preparation and treatment of soaps, and in 
combining therewith certain vegetable, farinaceous, or 
equivalent natural matters, also in apparatus or means there- 
for, parts of which improvements arc also applicable to other 
soaps. William Green, Florence Terrace, St. Lawrence, 
Thanet, Kent 

165. An improved economic method of heating towns and villages, or 
sections thereof Charles Neaves Cowper, Bruntsfield 
• Crescent, Edinburgh. 

307. An improved process for preserving vegetable and animal sub- 
stances. William Rooert Lake, Southampton Buildings, 
London.— A communication from J. R. McClintock, New 
Orleans, U.S. 

21 z. Improvements in the means for producing gas from an admixture 
of atmospheric air with paraffine, petroleum, naphtha, oil, or 
spirit containing a large amount of carbon, the .said gas being 
adapted for Uehting or heating purposes. John Mather, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne, Durham. 

9Z4. Improvements in the disinfection of solid and liquid matters, such 
as night soil, sewage, either together or separately, gas, 
and other foul waters. John Box, Great George Street, 
Westminster: Edouard Aubertin and Leopold Boblique, 
Boulevard de Strasbourg ; and H3rpolite LepLay, Ruelle des 
Meuniers, Beroy, France. 

936. Improvements in apparatus for heating and warming railway 
carriages by steam. John Peers Scott, Manchester. — A 
communication from John Haag, Augsburg, Bavaria. 

940. Improvements in hot-air stoves and apparatus for warming and 
ventilating buildings, which apparatus may be used for 
drying wool, yarn, or other material John Howarth, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 

324Q. Lighting and heating, etc William Malam, Forest Hill, and 
rhomas Graves, Lavender HilL 

3x83. Cooking ranges. William Corbitt, Rotherham. 

3377. Purifying air. Bristow Hunt, Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, 
London.— A communication from Al\'aro Francisco Carlos 
Reynoso. 

3430. Ventilating sewers, etc Edward Gregson Banner, Billiter 
Square, London. 

34x9. Consuming gaseous products of combustion produced in fur- 
naces and fire-snUes. John Stirling and Ihomas Peacock, 
Coatbridge, N.B. 

3745. PrescTvifli; animal substances. John Farmerley Dickson, 



91. Purifying liquids, etc George Mackay, Edinburgh, N.B. 

129. Preparing and treating soaps. William Green, Florence Ter> 
race, St. Lawrence, Thanet 

Z5a Purifying sewage and other polluted waters. George Rydill, 
Quahty Court, Chancery Lane, London. 

2534. Bricks, tiles, drain-pipes, etc., and artificial fuel. H. T. Club 
ley, Sheffield. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

2466. Disinfecting water-closets, etc. H. L. Jones, Ely Place, 
Holbom. 




4a56u Wanning appantna. Geoige Eyre, Codnor. 



containms 
screwed 

on a rim of the recipient, which is of earthenware or other substance 
and is arranged beneath the closet seat The action of the apparatus 
is as follows. On drawing up the closet-handle a rod in connection 
with it also draws up a piston which moves up and down a glass- 
lined cylinder arranged inside the recipient; the effect of this upward 
movement is to admit the fluid disinfectant into the internal cylinder, 
and by the descent of the closet-handle a like motion is imptorted to 
the piston, which is of gutta-percha or other substance, and the pres- 
sure exercised by the piston in its descent forces the fluid from the 
cylinder up a tube or pipe in direct communication with the closet- 
pan in suchwise that the fluid mingles with the trapping water, 
remaining in the pan after the flushing of the closet. The same 

Srinciple is applicable to closets where the seat is made to depress for 
ushing the closet ; and in the case of urinals a board is made to 
actuate the piston by depression. The apparatus is valveless. 

2405. Kitchener. J. Court, Brompton Road, London. 

The inventor arranges an opening in a series of small openings 
leading into a large one at the upper part of a close grate or range, by 
which a supply of air can be caused to pass down the back ur the 
sides of the range, to feed the fire from the back or the side portions, 
instead of having a portion of the front open or providing it with fron 
bottom apertures, as at present 

2408. Treating waste water. S. Hallsworth, Armley, and R. Bailes, 
Leeds. 

The employment of bisulphide of iron, or sulphuric acid and iron, 
or sulphuric acid and mother liquor from the crystallisation of copperas, 
for affecting the sediment of the impurities after agitation. 

2439. Treating sewage water. A. E. Schmcrsahl, Manchester. 

The features of novelty in this invention consist in treating se\%'age 
water and other foul liquids with a mixture of about two parts diluted 
sulphuric acid and one part of hydrochloric acid or with phospho- 
muriate of lime, commonly called bone liquor, or with chloride of 
manganese, and then adding sufTicient milk lime to the sewage to 
neutralise the acid. Besides purifying the liquid, a precipitate is thus 
formed which may be used alone as manure, or be added to other 
manurial agents in the manufacture of manure. 

2446. Treating sewage. W. A Lyttle, Hammersmith. 

The features of novelty are as follows : — i. The utilisation of the 
sedimentary matter or ' sludge ' of sewage in the smelting of iron, the 
carbonaceous matter and the silicates of the sludge being made to 
serve in various ways as auxiliary to the fuel and fluxing materials 
now employed. 2. The consolidation of the 'duff' or colliery dust 
of coal or the dust of peat charcoal by incorporating sludge with such 
dust, and then making the mixture into lumps for smelting fuel. 
3. The consolidation in the last-mentioned way of a mixture of 
crushed iron ore, lime, sand, powdered fuel, and sludge, so as 
to make a conglomerate containing in itself all the materials of 
a smelting-fumace charge. 4. The nitration of the effluent water of 
sewage through a ' vortex filter,* consisting of charcoal kept in slow 
movement by a pug mill arrangement. 5. llie recovery of ammoniacal 
liquor from the exnausted charcoal of this filter by coking. 6. The 
use of the charcoal in the first instance for filtering the drinking-water 
supplied to a town before such charcoal is used for seu'age purposes. 

2450. Recovering carbonate of ammonia from sewage. H. Y. D. 
Scott, Ealing. 

The patentee commences operations as a ready means of arriving 
at the compound required by employing calcined magnesite or mag- 
nesia produced in any other way, to which has been added such a 
quantity only of phosphoric acid or soluble phospliate, or phosphate 
dissolved in mineral acids, as will leave magnesia in considerable 
excess. 

2451. Antiseptic fertiliser. W. E. Newton, Chancery Lane. — ^A com- 
munication from R. A. Cheseborough, New York. 

The invention consists of a new antiseptic fertiliser, composed in 
part or in a whole of a combination of bone black and hydrocarbon oil. 

2461. Treating sewage. W. Spence, Quality Court, Chancery Lane. 
— A communication from E. S. J. Forgeois and V. L. Claye, 
Paris. 

ITie liquid sewage and fxcal matter are passed without filtration 
into a series of receptacles placed at successively lower levels, in which 
recepticles the material, after being mixed with acid and well stirred, 
is gradually dried. The product is a material containing in a fixed 
but soluble stale all the azote and phosphorus contained in the original 
matter, but retaining the richest ingredients for manure. 

2496. Purifying and filtering water. W. L. Wise, Chandos Chambers, 
Adclphi. — A communication from A Le Tellier, Brussels. 

This invention relates to apparatus for the treatment of water 
hydrometrically. For this purpose the water is first caused V^ \Aaa. 
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LTCaled by Kuiuble ch«aiLCali ; 



, or layeia of fell or other filtering material com- 

pmaed between platei 6/ means ar screws. Tat Gltend wain 
coUku in a lower cbamber of the filler, whence it may be withdrawn 
aaitqnind. 

itBi. Gas noves. F. H. Feams and W. Jackson. Marlborough 
Road, Surrey. 
These improvements relate to stoves and apparatus whenby coai 
^as or other combustible gases may be employed for cooking or heat- 
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m from L. C E. Fjuchcui, Paris. 
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e aiterwnrds employed. 
LTds precipitated by the ^rbonic acid of 
deotpbuiidnEauudouia 



preliminary operation, a 
Lime is used and aleni 

renoenBUion, and this m _.__ 

gases arising from the combuttion of distillers' wash, by injo 
■team, orby showers of water with or without sulphuric acid. Rei 
may be treated with caustic alkalies. Ammonia is used in producing 
bicarbooates. Carbonic acid freed during Eermencaiion is coElecied 
in closed vessels, with lubes connected with a worm for condensing 
Ihe alkaline vapoun, and with a ns-holder with suciion aitangements. 
Tbe carbonic acid is used forprcuucing bicarbonate of soda by means 
of ammonia, or with crystals of carbonate of soda, or for ];irodiLcing 
carbonaies, by its action on sutphurets of potassium or sodium, or Ear 
producing carbanallon, or for Dbtain[ng bicarbonate of potassa, or for 
other purposes Apparatus is described for obtaining ammonia, in 
which a truncated cone is placed in the chimney through which pass 
thegase*tDbedecompasecl. and with which a relriscraior iscombined. 
Apparatus for prodiLcing bicarbonale of soda is described, in which 
c^inderi and tanks are combined with arrangements for bringing the 
aEnmoniacal and carbonic gases to the solutions, and with lefriijerators, 

nydrocmorate ol ammonia without acids. Carbonate of potassa is 
produced from bicarbonate of pota-^sa and sulphiint of potassium, the 
bicarbonate being obtained tw the action of the carbonic acid from 
the fermentaliDn. Alto bicarbonate of soda is employed, llie dis- 
engaged sulphuretted hydrogen is utilised, and sulphites and sulphur 

carbonic acid, aod ammonia, proceeding Irom residua, or by a process 

ride of potassium under ebullition ; and the sea sail or bay salt 
obtained as a residuary product is treated by ammonia and carbonic 
«cid. A mode is described of treating and refiniog raw potassa for 
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RETROGRESSION. 
D>. James Weaver, the Medical Officer of Health for tlie 
borough of Longton, strongly urges upon the authorities the neca.-qir 
:>f erecting baths and wash-houses, as he feels convinced thai «ucn 
would greatly add to the comfort and wcIL-beingof the people, as veil 
as pay in a pecuniary point of view. We alt sadly behind the ancients 

ithout a single puUic bath. He wouM moit 
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ANALYSIS OF COWS MILK. 

since iKj, led Dr. Cameron to conclude tilt th* miied milk of u» 
cows never conuined less than 11, and that of country cows irj. pi 
cent, of solids ; and he agreed with Professor Wanklyn that tb 
solids, minus fats, never sank below it 'j tier cent. Several hundnd 
of convictions for selling adulterated milk occurred in Dublin: en 
though in many cases the alleged amount of adulteration with laau 
was only 13 percent.— and in each casea duplicate sample «as|A 
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FEES FOR GIVING EVIDENCE 
{Ti til EdiUr- 0/ llu Sahitahv Record.) 
Sir,— In reply to 'Inquirer's' letter, in the last number of the Re- 
cord. 1 beg ID say that the Local Government Board have decided 
that where a medical oiEcer of health or an inspector of nuisances are 
paid for the whole of their time, they have no claim for fees in giving 

pocket expense* fw travelling, etc W- 
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ON IMPBOVED DWELLINGS AND 
THEIB BENEFICIAL EFFECT ON 
HEALTH AND MORALS. 

BY CHARLES GATLIFF, ESQ., F.S.S. 

It is not necessary to point out the need which 
exists for improving the dwellings of the less fortu- 
nate classes — ^a subject in which His Royal Highness 
the late Prince Consort took the deepest interest. 
On July 4, 1848, His Royal Highness visited the 
first block of buildings erected by the association I 
have the pleasure of representing. My object in 
this paper is to state the results of experience gained 
in the course of the last thirty-three years, during 
which time I have been much interested in the subject 
of improved dwellings, and the supervision of them 
and tneir occupants. 

In the year 1841 my attention was first turned to 
the subject, and on September 15, in that year, the 
following resolutions were passed at a meeting at 
which the Rev. Henry Taylor, then rector of Spital- 
fields, took the chair : 

' That an association be formed for the purpose 
of providing the labouring man with an increase of 
the comforts and conveniences of life, with full com- 
pensation to the capitalist 

^ That the first object of the association be to 
erect, rent, or purchase suitable buildings, to be let 
in compartments at a moderate weekly rent 

' That the second object of the association be to 
erect, rent, or purchase dormitories for the reception 
of nightly lodgers. 

' That the third object of the association be to 
erect, rent, or purchase small tenements for families, 
to be let at a moderate weekly rent' 

As in the opinion of the promoters it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the association, to be perma- 
nent, should be on the self-supporting pnnciple, 
much time was devoted during the following K)ur 
years to advocating this principle, which resulted in 
shares to the extent of nearly 20,000/. being taken 
up during that period. A favourable public feeling 
having been thus created, the provisional committee 
felt it their duty to apply for a royal charter of incor- 
poration ^then the only means of limiting the liability 
of each snareholder to the amount of his shares), 
and this was granted, upon the advice of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, on October 16, 1845 ; and as a feeling 
then existed that too large a profit should not be 
made out of the class of tenants intended to be bene- 
fited, the charter limited the rate of dividend to 5 
per cent ; any surplus, after providing a ^arantee 
fund not exceeding 15,000/., to be applied m exten- 
sion of the object 

In the years 1843-44, and subsequently, other 
societies turned their attention to the subject, and at 
the present time 7,558 improved dwellings, capable 
of containing a population of 36,078, have been 
erected at a cost ot about 1,233,786/. by the various 
agencies established with that object, some of whom 
have still considerable funds in hand, and are pre- 
pared to extend their operations still further, when 
they can obtain sites in suitable localities at a 
reasonable cost 

Of these dwellings the Metropolitan Association, 



at an expense of 189,000/., has erected 1,060, which 
provide accommodation for upwards of 5,300 persons; 
and it is on my knowledge of the construction of 
these dwellings, and supervision of the tenants 
occupying them, that I more particularly base the 
statements I am about to make. For convenience 
sake, I shall divide my paper into two parts, the first 
relating to Health, the second to Morals. 

Part I. 

Health. 

I shall first direct attention to the rate of mortality 
in these improved dwellings belonging to the Metro- 
politan Association. During the last eight years it 
has not exceeded 14 per 1,000, whereas the rate ot 
mortality in the metropolis generally has been up- 
wards of 24 per 1,000. 

Figures show that the death-rate^a sanitary 
test to which so much attention has lately been given 
— is more favourable among the population of our 
model lodging-houses, than in England, in Londbn, 
or in any of our London districts, during the 
^v^ years to which the comparison is necessarily 
limited. There is not one year in which the death- 
rate prevailing in the model lodging-houses is not 
much lower than in England and in the country, 
city, and town districts with which it is brought into 
comparison. Take, for instance, the healthy year 
1868, it shows a death-rate in the model lodging- 
houses of 15 per i/xx>, the most favourable figure 
for any mixed population of male and female being 
twenty-two, a aifference of 7 per 1,000 in favour of 
the model dwellings. Or take the less healthy years 
1867 and 1869. The model lodging-houses show a 
death-rate of eighteen for both years, and the others 
a minimum of twenty-two, a difference of 4 per 
1,000. But if we substitute, in the case of the chief 
towns, of London, and of its districts, the most un- 
favourable for the most favourable death-rate, we 
have a difference in favour of the model dwellings of 
26-15 -II; 25 — 18 = 7; and 28- 18 « 10. 

But as it may be objected that the death-rate 
would be no test of the sanitary state of our model 
lodging-houses if, on inquiry, it should turn out that 
the ages of the inmates differ widely from those of 
the general population of London, I caused a census 
of the population of our model lodging-houses to be 
taken on December 21 last, under the two heads of 
inmates under ten years and above ten years /Df age, 
and found that in every 1,000 inmates, 330 were 
under ten, and 670 above ; while in the population 
of London the ages were distributed as 343 per 
1,000 under ten, and 657 above ten. 

As these figures do not differ widely from each 
other, they cannot seriously modify the inferences to 
be drawn from the gross death-rate as just stated. 

But this census of the population of the lodging- 
houses of the Metropolitan Association has enabled 
me to proceed a step further in the work of analysis. 
Having already ascertained the number of deaths 
for the year ending March, 1874, under the two cate- 
gories of deaths under ten, and above ten, and 
having also a return of the average population of the 
year, 1 was able to make the calculation to ascertain 
the death-rate under ten years, and to compare it 
with that prevailing at the same period of life in the 
general population of the metropolis. It will be seen 
that while the death-rate of children under ten years 
of age in the lodging-houses of the Metropolitan 
Association (based upon ascertained deaths and cal- 
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Ciliated average population) was 24 per i.ooo, it was 
nearly 48 per 1,000 for the general population of 
London. 

That this favourable death-rate under ten years 
of age does not arise from a low birth-rate leading 
to a low ratio of infants and young children, is a just 
inference from the ascertained facts that the birth- 
rate in the lodging houses of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for the seven years ending 1874, was 36 per 
1,000, or I'S per (poo in excess of the London birth- 
rate of 34-5 per 1,000. 

If it should be objected that the comparisons 
now made between the model lodging-houses and 
the general population of London are wanting in 
exactness, inasmuch as the year 1874 is compared 
with the year 1871, and the population of the model 
lodging-houses as used in the calculation is an 
average of the year, it will suffice to state that in any 
case the figures for the model lodging-houses and 
general London population are so wide apart as to 
justify the assertion that the population of the model 
lodging-houses is much more healthy than that of 
the mixed population of London of all classes. 

I may add, that in these favourable figures — 24 
per 1,000 for persons under ten years of age, SJ per 
1,000 for persons above that age, and less than 14 
per 1,000 for all ages — we have a high standard of 
healthiness with which to compare the death-rate of 
members of the working class generally ; for the 
inmates of these mode! houses always undergo a 
twofold process of selection ; that is to say, the 
inmates first select the model lodging-houses 
harmonising with their own decent tastes, and 
then chosen from a larger list of applicants, according 
to the discretion of the managers of those institu- 

Thc ages of the inmates of our lodging-houses, 
and the average size of the families accommodated, 
contrasted with the inhabitants of England and 
Wales, show that the population is a young one ; 
that it is an increasing one ; that the small number 
above sixty, among whom a high mortality would 
naturally prevail, must in some degree counterbalance 
the high number under ten, at which also a high 
death-rate prevails. But considering the large ex- 
cess of young children, the low death-rate is a strong 
indication of wholesomeness even when full weight 
is given to the comparatively small number of old 

The average age per 1,000 of the population of 
the model lodging- houses is, under ten, 330 ; ten to 
sixty, 63S ; above sixty, 32. Whilst in the whole 
metropohs the ages are : under ten, 237 ; ten to 
sixty, 701 ; above sixty, 62. Whilst the average 
number of a family in a model lodging-house is 
4'gi ; the average number in all England is 4'4i . 

The reduced rate of mortality is but part of the 
advantage accruing to the tenants of our model 
dwellings. There must be a saving of disease as 
well as a decrease of deaths. If we assume that 
for each person dying there are only two persons 
afflicted with disease so severe as to prevent them 
from following their ordinary occupations, the ad- 
vantage conferred upon them in the shape both of 
economy of time and economy of expense, must be 
very considerable. 

Another material fact has been elucidated in the 
erection of improved dwellings by the Metropolitan 
Association. 1 allude to the comparatively small 
space which they occupy, even if we include the 
large court-yards left for recreation and ventilation. 



When we consider the diminished rates of mortality 
and disease which accrue to the tenants in them, 
notwithstanding that the average population is at 
least four times more to the acre than in the most 
densely populated parts of the metropolis, we have 
irresistible argument in favour of the increase 
I extension of this class of buildings. 
In Westminster, which is the most densely popu- 
lated part of the metropolis, the population is onlf 
235 persons to the acre; whereas in the dwellings 
provided by the Metropolitan Association, including 
in the areas the large court-yards and gardens at- 
tached, the average is i'i4o to the acre; and yet the 
rates of mortality and disease are at the low figures 

The total area of land occupied by the eight 
buildings in fiats of the Metropohtan Association, 
accommodating 817 families in crowded parts of the 
metropolis, is 156,732 superficial feet, and of this 
74,620 superficial feet only are covered by the im- 
proved dwellings, five, six, and seven storeys high, 
the remaining 82,ri2 feet being devoted to play- 
grounds for the children, and for improved ventila- 
tion. It is therefore obvious that, il the promotert 
of the various metropolitan improvements were com- 
pelled, under their respective Acts of Parliament, to 
reserve sites for improved dwellings in the immediate 
locality from which they displace so many of the 
labouring population, such improvements might be 
carried on, not only without injury, but with gnat 
benefit to the working-classes. 



COCOA. 

ISy H. C. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S. 
I. 

Slowly but surely cocoa is advancing in the 
public estimation ; from being considered rfiieflyai 
an occasional variety at the breakfast and tea-table, 
some progress has been made towards the recogni- 
tion of its proper food value as one of the most im- 
portant nutritive adjuncts to the too limited dietary 
of the ordinary English breakfasts, teas, and sup- 
pers. It has long been recommended to invalids 
and dyspeptics in the form of a decoction of the 
coarsely-ground nibs. Cocoa-nibs, however, are not 
very much more soluble in hot water than by cold 
aqueous extraction, and by the most careful grind- 
ing with cold water only nine per cent of the nibs 
can be dissolved, of which more than two per cent 
consists of the mineral salts. The hot decoction re- 
quires many hours' simmering to increase the p«- 
centage of extract to from twelve to fourteen, and 
many persons find it necessary to re-roast or bake 
the nibs every time before stewing them dowti fw 
the required eight or ten hours. Without such fresh 
roasting very little flavour is obtained except of a 
bitter and earthy kind, and almost the whole value 
of the extractive lies in the alkaloid, theobromine, 
and the soluble salts, which are increased by ibe 
long simmering to a very small extent. Some colour- 
ing matter, a small quantity of albuminoid substani^ 
and traces of the aromatic essential oil, are also 
found in this decoction, which becomes a beverage 
not very dissimilar in some respects to tea aod 
coffee. The extreme thinness of the solution is, in 
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itself, grateful to some people, and its eflfect upon 
certain conditions of health is medicinal altogether 
and not dietetic 

Dr. Wilkes directed attention to the specific in- 
fluence of extract of guarana as a remedy for sick 
or nervocs headache, and the subject has been dis- 
cussed within the last two years in Tlu British 
Mtdical youmal. Now guarana is also known as 
'Brazilian cocoa,' and, although its aroma quite as 
EQUch resembles coHee as cocoa, and its alkaloid, 
guaranine, is stated by Dr. Stenhouse to be identical 
with theinc, yet it has been shown to be only a more 
soluble and less nitrogenous variety of theobromine, 
in &ct a compound of methyl with that alkaloid. 
From this it will be seen that the decoction of cocoa 
nibs may be valuable to those who can afford the 
time absolutely essential to its preparation, as well 
as the very considerable expense attending the ex- 
traction of so small a proportion of it as 12 or 14 
per cent. 

Jl is the more necessary to enlarge on this point, 
because very few of the advocates of the domestic 
use of such a decoction of cocoa nibs take into con- 
sideration that they must multiply ihe original cost 
of the nibs [about u. id. per lb.) by at least ten 
times before ihey can obtain the equivalent of flesh- 
forming nourishment afforded by several of the pow- 
dered cocoas now before the public ; and even then 
it is doubtful if the nitrogenous matters extracted 
are potential except as nerve stimulants. 

Some rather curious data may be arrived at by 
following Ihe printed directions accompanying 
various samples of cocoa. Take, for instance, 
coarsely crushed cocoa nibs, and it will require from 
two to three ounces to make a lat^e breakfast cup 
full of strongly flavoured decoction at an average 
cost of about id. The solids contained in this con- 
sist of theobromine, seventeen grains ; phosphates of 
potash, lime, and magnesia fifteen grains ; colouring 
matter, forty grains ; gum, etc., fifty-one grains ; and 
albuminoid substance, three grains. 

If we compare this result with a similar experiment 
following the directions for use of Messrs. Cadbury's 
' cocoa essence,' we shall find that a 'small leaspoon- 
ful,' heaped measure I suppose," weighs ninety-seven 
grains, and is sufficient to fill a breakfast cup with 
good cocoa. The price of ninety-seven grains of 
this preparation gives five cups for one penny, and 
each contains over twenty grains of albuminoid 
substance, phosphates four grains, theobromine 
about two grains, and carbo-hydrates and fat for the 
remainder of the weight, leaving room for a full pro- 
portion of the volatile aromatic oil. No one ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of dietetics can doubt 
which of these two modes of jjreparation is to be 
preferred for habitual use, albeit the better of the 
two costs but one-tenth the price of the medicinal 
decoction. Messrs. Fry advise ' a large teaspoonful ' of 
their extract of cocoa to the breakfast cup— this weighs 
147 grains— and of their 'Caracas cocoa manufactured 
with other materials,' they suggest the proportion of 
' two spoonfuls or more,' which weighs z8? grains 
per breakfast-cupfiil. Without knowing the prices 
■of these two latter articles, for they are not marked on 
the packets, it is impossible to judge whether they 
arc or are not equally economical with that of 
Messrs. Cadbury, but it is very plain indeed that the 
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percentage of real cocoa in the cup need not exceed 
from 100 to 150 grains to give the maximum flavour 
and nutriment wished for by the consumer. 

Too little attention has been bestowed upon the 
properties of the volatile oil produced by roasting 
cocoa. Its grateful fragrance, even when isolated in 
the most concentrated form, would lead to the sup- 
position that it forms so important an item in the 
composition of cocoa, that in the public estimation 
it may influence the selection of one description of 
cocoa o\er that of others to the extent of determining 
in a great degree the money value. 

The marvellous difference between the aromas 
of various cocoa beans, those from Porta Cabello, 
Grenada, Guayaquil, and Trinidad, as brought out 
by the distillation of their volatile oils, leads to the 
doubt whether some varieties would be recognised 
as cocoa at all by the consumers, if they were 
not- mixed and blended, by the manufacturers, with 
other beans, until their individuality is lost in the 
combination of various flavours. This affords the 
widest scope for their ingenuity and skill, and it is 
evident that in suiting the various predilections of 
the purchasers, the large firms engaged in the pre- 
paration of cocoa must severally become distin- 
guished for one or more specialities of flavour and 
aroma, particularly admired by their own clienteles. 

It would be an invidious and highly improper 
use to make of the opportunities that have been 
kindly afforded of investigating the productions of 
several manufacturers, if any attempt were made to 
compare them here one with another. One or two 
of these samples are composed mainly, if not en- 
tirely, of a small description of bean, selected with 
the greatest care with a view to unsounds. Others, 
forming the majority, are blends which not only 
correct any shortcoming or excess of flavour in any 
one kind by a judicious mixture of other beans 
suitable for the purpose, but it is assumed by their 
makers that a higher and more delicate perfume and 
taste are thereby acquired. Tot homines, tot sen- 
teiilia, and it is difficult to say which course is to be 
preferred. Before leaving the very important sub- 
ject of flavour, as chiefly derived from the volatile oil, 
thanks are due to Messrs. Cadbury Brothers for 
having forwarded at different times samples of various 
beans, roasted and unroasted, and iheir excellent pre- 
paration of cocoa-essence, for thepurposeofconducting 
an inquiry into the nature of essential oil of cocoa, 
A fine sample of Messrs. Fry's cocoa-essence, sent 
by that firm, has also been utilised to the same end, 
and it is the intention of the writer to obtain other 
samples to complete the investigation. When this 
is accomplished, it is hoped that results tvill be ob- 
tained useful in the estimation of the more recondite 
properties of this interesting constituent, and in the 
selection of those beans which possess it in the 
highest degree and quality. Taking for granted that 
the palate is satisfied with the aroma and flavour 
of good specimens of cocoa, the general deduction 
of almost all physicians and chemists who have 
written upon the dietetic value of coco.i, may be 
summed up in the emphatic announcement of Dr. 
Pavy, that it possesses in a milder degree the proper- 
ties of tea and coffee, but stands apart from these 
articles in the high nutritive power which its compo- 
sition gives it. It is quite time that the almost 
universal acknowledgment of this tmth should not 
be so much lost sight of, principally from an cmbarras 
de rithcsse. But so it is, because we can have cocoa 
in the form of a nearly pure and virgin stimulant, as 
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a most refreshing and agreeable draughty possess- 
ing even much of the dry roughness supposed to 
be peculiar to black tea, because it may assume the 
form of a substitute to some extent of the most nutri- 
tious of our solid foods, and can be used with ad- 
vantage as a warming and sustaining beverage, at all 
times instead of alcoholic liquors. We are perhaps 
bewildered by so many valuable applications, and 
avail ourselves far less of its extraordinary and 
manifold merits than we should if we regarded it 
solely from any one point of view, and Jsteadfasdy 
kept that before us. Be this as it may, cocoa is food, 
Jiquid and solid, in every sense of the word ; this 
/Bfljinot be said of tea or coffee, beer, wine or spirits. 



oo:»soo 

TEMFOBABY HOSPITAL BXIILDINGS. 

Temporary hospitals of some kind are far more 
frequently erected than is generally imagined, and 
they have performed excellent service; as, for 
instance, in Bristol during a late outbreak of fever 
and at Hampstead when the small-pox was treated 
•there ; whilst probably the largest, and best found 
iiospital buildings of this class ever erected in the 
neighbourhood of a battle-field were the civil hospitals 
on the Dardanelles in 1855-6. Formerly the War 
Office practice was to ship with the troops a number 
of large hospital tents, which stood upon two poles ; 
but these are now distributed for other uses, and 
when the clarion trumpet of war is about to be blown, 
a number of serviceable huts of wood or iron, or of 
both these materials combined, are despatched as 
quickly as possible to the bases of operations, and 
the benefit of this more permanent land of shelter 
has accrued largely to the sick and wounded. 
Should they not be required by the medical staff, 
they are turned over to the Commissariat department 
and used as stores, and when no more use is found 
for them, they are sold to the highest bidders. 

When required for home use, the sites upon which 
these buildings are erected vary with the wants of 
^the town or city where the epidemic has broken out, 
and generally speaking the choice has been a feU- 
citous one ; but it has not unfrequently happened that 
when shipped abroad they have been constructed 
upon most unsuitable pieces of ground, upon swamps, 
or upon fresh alluvial soil, in such cases speedily 
becoming mere barracks for the accommodation of 
malaria. In both the Indies ague is still ever present 
in some hospitals, owing to the floors and the subsoil 
water being too near the surface of the ground. 
And even when this source of danger is avoided, 
there is still the question of a good water-supply, 
and of a proper outfall for the drainage ; the aspect 
too, should be open to healthy winds. These and 
many other necessary advantages will occur to any 
one who has seen a temporary hospital in fdll work- 
ing operation, either at home or abroad. But we will 
now confine ourselves to the structural character of 
these temporary buildings, and endeavour to decide 
between the rival merits of wood and iron. 

Temporary buildings made entirely of wood are 
subject to many drawbacks, no matter how carefully 
erected. The outside walls of die buildings are, for 
instance, insufficiently protected from rain and 
heat, and the alternate exposure to these influences, 
especially when the boarding has been well nailed 
to the framing, results in cracks, opening seams in 
the timber and the loosening and falling out of the 



larger knots. A plentiful ventilation is no doubt 
desirable in any hospital, but inlets of this promis- 
cuous character are apt to cause objectionable 
draughts upon the patients, and even when the 
buildmgs have been lined with boarding as wdl 
inside as outside, the liability to draughts is not 
altogether removed. It is true that these currents 
can be checked bv filling in the interstices of the 
framing between the two linings with sawdust or 
sand, and this is frequently done with wooden 
buildings, but independent of the trouble which 
these ever escaping matters give in the way 
of sweeping, they are apt to afford harbour 
to the germs of disease. The roof, too, of a temporary 
wooden structure is either covered with boards and the 
seams hidden by other strips of wood, or with board- 
ings lapped at the joints, and these the sun invari- 
ably rips up in due time, whereupon rain is admitted. 
Should the roofs be covered with felt they last but a 
short time unless the felt be payed over with tar and 
well sanded ; and tar, pitch and sand are not alva^ 
at hand Add to these inconveniences the liabfli^ 
of the structure to be overrun with vermin, not of diie 
body kind, but with wood-lice, earwigs, and if abroad, 
centipedes and scorpions, if not indeed eaten up bodily 
by the white ant, as is conmion enough in India and the 
Cape, and it must be confessed that wooden build- 
ings — unless erected with such extreme care as one 
could never hope for in pressing times, and out of 
such picked materials as would pay no contractor to 
supply — have to say the least of it some very con- 
siderable drawbacks. 

The objections, again, to a hut built entirely of 
iron are sufficiently numerous to cause this material, 
if unaided, to be rejected, even for temporary dwell- 
ings for healthy workmen. The intense heat gene- 
rated inside them in the summer, and the desperate 
degree of coldness which is associated with them in 
winter, will be for ever remembered by all who have 
sat out sermons in an iron chapel, where only 
the sheets of corrugated iron shut out the extremes 
of the weather. Unless especially well fitted up 
also, the shifting-screws and rivets are certain to 
admit draughts of air ; and the windows and doors, 
being mostly of wood, a commensurate neatness of 
fitting them to the contracting and expanding iron 
is not to be dreamt of. A fever patient, moreover, 
just becoming convalescent, treated to a hailstone 
chorus, or even to the battology of a pelting 
shower, would not be exactly in the place best suited 
for the composing of his nerves to rest Iron hos- 
pitals, with walls and roofs entirely of iron, are 
therefore out of the question in point of complete 
sanitary convenience ; and the same may be affirmed 
of those merely covered with sheets of zinc« 

When wood and iron, or wood and zinc are both 
pressed into the service of the architect, nearly all 
the above-stated objections are however overcome. 
The more temporary structures can be made of 
wooden framings, upon which the outer metal sheets 
can be screwed, and the inner boardings nailed; 
and the more permanent ones can be framed with 
rolled or cast-iron sections, and the wood and iron 
linings adequately bolted on. By these systems 
the valuable services of both materials are duly 
utilised, and what is often moreover of great con- 
sequence, the buildings are thus made capable of 
being taken down and re-erected at fresh sites. Nor 
is this all, for a building to properly accommodate 
fifty patients, and two drderlies or nurses, with all 
other conveniences, if made entirely of wood and with 
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d rooT, would cost at least 300/. and take up 
evenly tons measuremcDt in the hold of a ship; 
litik more than half that quantity of freight 
would suffice if only wood floors and inner 
i were sent out, and the cost would not be likely 
eed some 420/. The immense advantage of 
mbined structure is therefore demonstrated. 
has lately heen said by medical authorities, 
ore resinous woods possess the property of 
on atmospheric oxygen and converting it into 
■septic substance remarkable for its power of 
ying the offensive products of decaying organic 
', an iron building lined with wood is doubly 
led for the service of the sick and wounded, 
will not only be weather-proof outside but be 
'hatproofagainst the spread of contagioninside. 




ehave been led to make the foregoing remarks 
he frequent necessity which has arisen for the 
m of temporary hospitals in our midst. To 
ur readers aji idea of a small building adapted 
dozen patients, we also furnish a sketch of a 
r this class as made by Messrs. Braby & Co. 
Ki, of London, who have supplied such struc- 
to all parts of the world. And if there be any- 
in the antiseptic theory built upon [he experi- 
made in wooden hospitals in Victoria, we can 
say that the red deal, yellow pine, and white 
>araings were all sent there from our own 
7, since the Australian continent possesses no 
Einds of timber, but import them largely from 



U Ex-Alduiuan Bennett, of Liverpool, has set 
mple of public benevolence of a praclical nature, by 
2 the nun of 3,000/. in furtherance of the following 



e alcolated npoD by inking laige bons-holei in t> 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 
KINDRED SOCIEIIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive, witk a view 
to publicaHon, announcements of meetings, re- 
perls of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
cf papers read before the metnters of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



UB. SCI.ATEB-BOOT'H'S FUBLIO 
HBAI.TH CONSOLIDATIOn BIU,. 

It is with very great satisfaction that we find our- 
selves in a position to say that the long talked of 
consolidation of the Public Health and Local 
Government Act is at last on the verge of becoming 
an accomplished fact. Mr. Sclater-Booth, as presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, has introduced 
into the House of Commons a measure which, if we 
are entitled to judge from the description which we 
heard him give of it himself, is likely to be a great 

Just as it was unnecessary for him to apologise 
for the proposal, so is it unnecessary for us at this 
time of day, to explain at length the necessity for 
the step which Parliament is invited to take. Judges 
and magistrates, whose ordinary duty it is to ad- 
minister the law, are unanimous in the opinion that 
where the law is uncertain or difiicult to be deter- 
mined by reason of the fact that it has to be collected 
from a variety of sources, then it becomes a trouble- 
some and often an impossible task to administer, 
either to the satisfaction of suitors or with advantage 
to the public. 

This is precisely the condition of things which 
Mr. Sclaler-Booth is called upon to grapple with, 
and a grand opportunity is presented alike to him 
and to the Legislature, to rebuild the fabric of public 
health law in the best possible style. Considering 
the vast amount of discussion which has been going 
on during the last few years in Parliament itself, in 
royal commissions, at meetings of public boards, in 
the press, and generally, it is not too much to say, 
that there Is now accumulated for the use of those 
concerned, a mass of well digested material which 
few ministers of the Crown have been fortunate 
enough in having the opportunity of working with. 
Under these circumstances, and having every confi- 
dence in the judgment of the right honourable 
gentleman who will be the principal actor, we think 
we are justified In prophesying that the session of 
1S75 will mark a notable era in the history of 
sanitary progress. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth's bill has not yet been. ^im^ 
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rally circulated, and therefore on the present occasion 
we will not do more than give a rough outline of its 
contents. The bill may broadly be considered to 
consist of two parts : the first part being simple con- 
solidation, properly so called, and the second, amend- 
ment and extension of the law. The future success 
or failure of the measure will greatly depend upon 
the skill and care with which the draughtsmen con- 
cerned have executed their very uninteresting task 
of judiciously weaving into one harmonious whole 
the present appalling mass of fragments of law. 
The magnitude and difficulty- of this task will readily 
be understood when we state that no fewer than 
twenty-nine Acts of Parliament have had to be 
condensed into one. In point of fact, however, 
this statement of the problem fails to convey a really 
adequate comprehension of the matter for this 
reason. The twenty-nine Acts which were to be 
dealt with have been passed at intervals, the extreme 
limits of which are twenty-eight years removed from 
one another, by different departments of the Execu- 
tive, and by ministers of opposite politics, actuated 
by different and often contradictory ideas. To 
which it must be added that some of the Acts have 
been inspired by great town influences, whilst others 
have more especially represented the necessities of 
small towns and rural districts. Again, some of the 
Acts are coloured by the bias of the medical ele- 
ment, some by that of the engineering profession, 
whilst in a few (but in, unfortunately, too few) the 
hand of the skiUed legal draughtsman is visible. 
This picture of the situation will serve to render 
obvious the obstacles with which the president of 
the Local Government Board has had to contend. 
If he and his subordinates have duly recognised 
these difficulties (and this we do not doubt), the con- 
solidation part of the new bill will exercise a most 
importent influence on the future development of 
sound sanitary principles in the countr>% * 

Turning to the amendments which it is proposed 
to engraft on the existing law, we find that, so far as 
they go, they are good ; but we are half disposed to 
doubt whether they are sufficiently numerous. Pro- 
bably, however, there will be no lack of volunteers 
on both sides of the House ready to suggest good, 
bad, and indifferent additional amendments. Mean- 
while it will suffice for us to state those for which 
Mr. Sclater-Booth himself is willing to be respon- 
sible. Power is given to local authorities to obtain 
provisional orders for gas and water^vorks without 
involving competition with existing private com- 
panies; power is also given to enable the Local 
Government Board to group together, by provisional 
order, districts in the same county for the appoint- 
ment of a medical officer of health ; overcrowding is 
to be explicitly brought within the legal definition 
of a nuisance under the Nuisances Removal provi- 
sions of the Act ; and there are a number of tech- 
nical amendments to facilitate legal proceedings 
against offenders. 



The new provision respecting overcrowding 
meets with our warm approval, for we have more 
than once advocated in these columns both the 
medical necessity and the legal propriety of giring 
a restrictive interpretation to the famous 19th section 
of the Sanitary Act, 1866. 

As it is clearly desirable that, once and for all, 
the new bill should be made as perfect and com- 
plete as possible, we shall, when it is published, pre- 
sent an abstract of its new features, in the hope of 
evoking supplementary suggestions from some of our 
numerous readers, whose experience entitles them 
to speak with authority on sanitary subjects. 

THE BECENT EPIDEMIC IN I.EWES. 

The official report on the epidemic of enteric 
fever in Lewes has now been issued. It shows diat 
between July 15 and December 26 last, 486 cases of 
fever were recorded, and that as many as 104 of 
these took place in the week ending October 17. The 
report contains some additional evidence which shows 
conclusively that the outbreak was due to pollu- 
tion of the town water, and that the form of con- 
tamination which was mainly operative was that 
which resulted in the fouling of the water after it 
was in the mains consequent upon the intermittent 
character of the water service. As soon as it had 
been ascertained that the spread of the disease was 
not only favoured, but practically insured, by the 
intermittent water-supply. Dr. Thome Thome, the 
inspector instructed to investigate the circumstances 
of the outbreak, secured for the town a constant high- 
pressure service. Any results that might be seen as 
the effect of this action would first appear in the 
sickness retums for the week ending November 21, 
and it is worthy of note that whereas in the four 
weeks ending November 14 as many as 198 fi:esh 
cases of fever were ^recorded, only twenty-two were 
recorded in the four weeks terminating December 
12, and fifteen of these took place in nouses pre- 
viously affected. This result, when it is remem- 
bered that several hundred cases of enteric 
fever, each in its turn capable of producing 
others, were prevalent in the town, must be con- 
sidered as amounting to all but absolute proof that 
the means by which the epidemic was being spr^d, 
had been satisfactorily ascertained and arrested In 
niaking recommendations to the local sanitary autho- 
riities as to the steps which they should adopt with 
the view of preventing a similar occurrence. Dr. 
Thome expresses the belief that it will be impossiWe 
to ensure this result unless a constant system of 
high-pressure water service is adopted in the town, 
and as there must be occasional intermissions, even 
where the service is a so-called constant one, he 
specially urges that service-cisterns should be en- 
forced in the case of all supplies to water-closets, in 
order that there may be no further suction of foul 
air into service-pipes connected directly with the 
water-mains. There is, we are glad to observe, 
reason to believe that the directors of the Water- 
works Company have determined to maintain per- 
manently the constant supply now given to the town, 
and also to fix air-shafts on to the principal service- 
mains, by means of which pure air can be drawn 
into them whenever they may empty themselves of 
water, a method of procedure which many other 
water companies would do wdl to imitates 
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POLLUTION OF BIVEBS. 

At a conference on this subject held on Dec. 10, 
at the rooms of the Society of Arts, under the presi- 
dency of the Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, C.B., it was 
ahnost unanimously resolved that the pollution of 
rivers is a great evil, re<iuiring legislative action to 
remedy it, but the meeting refused to commit itself 
to the recommendation of any specific measures. 
The separation of faecal matters, manufacturing 
refuse, and house-drainage from the rainfall was dis- 
cussed for the space of one hour, but nothing of much 
importance was elicited. Methods of treating water- 
carried sewage, so as to purify it before discharge 
into rivers, was likewise discussed, with the general 
result, that several processes held out a fair promise 
of success. 

In the course of the proceedings the standards 
of purity proposed by the late Royal Commission 
on the Pollution of Rivers were very severely criti- 
cised. 



■ooJ<Ko«- 



Diotes xrf tj^e Mtth. 



THE CYMRU. 

Mr. E. R. Morgan, the medical officer of health for 
Neath, is endeavouring to carry out the letter as well as 
the spirit of the Sanitary Acts. He has had plain instruc- 
tions for guidance in the case of infectious diseases, printed 
in English, with a translation in Welsh, to suit the require- 
ments of the district. Mr. Morgan says that he has 
foand this plan to be very serviceable, as many of the 
ii^iabitants who could not read the words * Directions for 
use,* in English, find no difficulty with the equivalent in 
this form, ^ Cyfarwyddiadau pa fodd €w Dc/nyddio.^ 
His translation, if not strictly Cymrag^ b especially adapted 
to the Cymru, By bringing the subject within the 
comprehension of all classes, Mr. Morgan has acted wisely 
and well. 

A- TIMELY SUGGESTION. 

On Thursday, the iith inst., a deputation consisting of 
the Mayor and other members of the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham waited upon the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board at Gwydyr House, to ask that there might be 
inserted in the measure to be introduced by the President 
in Parliament a clause enabling municipal corporations and 
other sanitary authorities to supply water within their 
jurisdiction for public and sanitary purposes. The deputa- 
tion had a long interview with the President, who promised 
to take the matters laid before him into serious considera- 
tion, and thanked his visitors for the many valuable sugges- 
tions they had given him. 



PRACTICAL DEDUCTIONS. 

Mr. Councillor Dickinson, of Staleybridge, who 
attended the recent Birmingham Sanitary Conference, in 
an exhaustive report and criticism on the various papers 
read, submits the following conclusions to the mayor and cor- 
poration: — I. That an Improvement Act is not necessary 
for the sanitary improvement of the town. 2. That we 
have certain powers to control slaughter-houses. 3. That 
it would be unsafe practice to trap our street grids. 

4. That water-closets in the interior of dwelling-houses 
are very doubtful, and perhaps dangerous, conveniences. 

5. That it would be a good sanitary arrangement to do 
away with a considerible number of the worst of our cess- 
pools as soon as possiblei^ and adopt the ' pan system/ 



CREMATION SOCIETY. 

Arrangements having been made for the acquisition 
of land, and for the accomplishment of cremation by the 
best method, together with the erection of a building for 
religious services, at an estimated cost of 3,500/. — subscrip- 
tions are invited and may be paid to the Secretary, who 
will furnish all necessary information, or to Sir S. Scott, 
Bart., and Co., bankers, Cavendish Square, London. 

One thousand pounds have been subscribed, but no 
expenditure will be incurred until the 3,500/. has been 
obtained. — W. Eassie, Secretary, i Great Winchester 
Street, E.C. 

THE LADIES* SANITARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Ladies' Sanitary Association, 22, Bemers Street, 
Oxford Street, has just issued a tract entitled * The Doctor's 
Bill,' which is intended to recommend provident dispensa- 
ries as the best means of supplying the medical wants of 
the working classes. It is cast in the form of a dialogue, 
and brings out the main points of the provident system in 
a way which is likely to make them intelligible to the 
humbler classes both in towns and villages. Those who 
are setting on foot provident medical institutions, and 
those who are anxious to give a wider scope to such as 
already exist, will probably find this little tract very useful 
for distribution. 

CORONERS. 
Mr. R. Bailey Walker, in a recent paper delivered 
at the Manchester Statistical Society expressed his belief 
that we wanted more rather than fewer coroners, and that 
probably the public welfare would be promoted if attention 
were directed to the strengthening of the national safe- 
guards for the preservation of human life, and for making 
the system of inquiry more complete, than in the thought- 
less weakening of such safeguards by petty quibbling as to 
their cost. There can be no doubt that there are few more 
valuable public officers than coroners. They are, however, 
often an object of suspicion and dislike to local authorities, 
whose neglect of duty leads to so much waste of life, and 
who, therefore, naturally object to a system of inquiry into 
the causes of death. 



DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 
The Council of the Statistical Society invite competi- 
tive essays for their Howard medal, to be awarded in 
November next. The subject chosen for the essay, which 
must be sent in before June 30, is ' The State of the 
Dwellings of the Poor in the Rural Districts of England 
with special regard to the Improvements that have taken 
place since the middle of the 18th century ; and their 
Influence on the Health and Morals of the Inmates.' 
The essay is to include some account of John Howard's 
cottage-building at Cardingford, near Bedford, and can be 
illustrated if necessary. It should not exceed 150 pages of 
the Statistical Society's Journal, and will become ihe sole 
property of the Council. The competition is an open one, 
and not limited to members of the society. 



SOOTHING MIXTURES. 

Another death in consequence of the culpable manner 
in which narcotics are administered to children occurred 
recently at Holloway. The child having been restless, the 
mother bought some syrup of poppies and gave it a spoon- 
ful. On the following morning the child was found to be 
unconscious, and died shortly after. Dr. Shehy, who 
made \\i^ post vwrtem^ pronounced the cause of death to 
be opium poisoning, and in answer to a question stated 
that laudanum was sometimes mixed with treacle as a sub- 
stitute for .<;ynip of poppies. A verdict of death from nar- 
cotic poisoning was returned. 

The coroner, in his summing up, remarked that he 
believed the fault mainly laid with the public, who were 
utterly ignorant or not very particular as to what they 
bought for their children. 
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GROWTH OF TVPIIUS. 
Dr. Jambs B. Russell, ihe medical officer of health 
for Gbsgow, in a paper recenlly contributetl tu the Glasgani 
Medical yaunial, points out one VEiy prevniline melhod 
by which Ihc genns of disease are conveyed by the cloth- 
ing of even health j pCTKins. Such an evi nt must be nire 
inthe intercourae of cleanly people, but the poor in our 
large cities 50 generally sleep in their clollies, or the 
principal articles of clothing, they are so crowded together, 
and aie so uncleanly in llieir habits, that they are maga- 
zines of infectious disease, if such exists at home. Their 
foul odour is perceptible in Ihe street even on a breeiy 
day. An instance is given in which a cab-proprietor 
caught typhus from a clerk who slept chiefly in his work- 
ing clothes, and in the family bed during his wife's illness. 
Dr. Ru^ell gives this as one of many instances in which 
the infotmalion of a centml department in a large com- 
munity solves the mystery attaching to the pedigree of 
individual cases of infectious disease. Many cases which 
appear to the private practitioner to be instances of par- 
theno-genesis of cont^ous disease are thus proved to be 
branches of a genealogical upas tree. We are thus com- 
pelled to respect Ihe sickness of the poorest member of a 
community on the ground of self-interest. 



FOUNDATION'S OF HOUSES. 
Vir. arc gladtosee Ibatattcntion has been again drawn 
to the serious evil which eiisls in the suburbs of London. 
Wherever there exists a good gravel soil it is almost 
invariably carted away, and its place supplied tu the depth 
of six or eight feet with old vegetable rubbish and decay- 
ing animal matter, cinders, oyster shells, the packing of 
orange boxes, old boots, broken bricks, and the dctrh of 
an unthriAful, sqimlid neighbourhood. When the surface 
bns been raised to Ihe level of the adjoining street, the 
speculative builder will set to work, and on this fermenting 
and putrefying moss wilt raise houses for the poor, the 
living rooms about three inches above Ihe level of the 
ground. Fevers of all kinds will ensue, but the specu- 
lator who dtst robbed the 1an<! of its proper soil and then 
replaced it with such mischievous rubbish, and the builder 
who adopts it will go unpunished. This evil is not vm- 
• fortanstely, confined to London, but exists in all large 

It was discussed at the recent conference at Birmingham, 
and one, at least, practical remedy suggested. That the 
town council should take the management of all building 
lands. These grounds after having been properly drained 
and sewered, could revert into the builders hands on pay- 
ment of the quota of expense. In no case was Ihe natural 
soil to be removed or rubbish deposited on a prospective 
building- site. 

SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS AT BUNTING- 
FORD, HERTS. 
TtlE Buntingford sanitary authority some lime back 
advertised for, and obtained from various engineers, com- 
petitive schemes for the seweiage of Ihe town and disposal 
of the sewage, and after Ihe usual time spent in delibera- 
tion decided upon one submitted by Messrs. Smith and 
Austin, sanitary engineers of Hertford. Working draw- 
ings have since been prepared, and sanction obtained from 
the Local Government Board for a loan of 1,600/., the 
eslimated cost of Ihe works. Delay in the progress of the 
scheme has been occasioned by the difficulty experienced 
in obtaining the only piece of suitable land on which the 
MWBge could be earned by gravitation, and Ihe sanitary 
aulhorily is noiv applying for a provisional order to take 
by compulsion six acres ofland, the property of Sir Henry 
LD!ihington. 

The loH-n of Bunlingford being situated upon the river 
Rib, a tributary of the Lee, is compelled by a special Act to 
slop the flow of anytliing not being perfectly pure into the 
.natural watercourses. 



It is pioposed by Messrs. Smilb and Austin, the 
engineers 10 the^Buntingford sanitary authority, to resewer 
the whole of ihe town with earthenware pipe-sewer^ 
retaining the present sewers for the purpose of carryiif 
away the surlace and storm waters. To conduct tK 
sewage by gravitation to land lying several feet above ib( 
line of saturation, and after passing the sewage tbroaghi 
simple filler and precipitating tank to utilise and purify K 
by surface and downward filtration. We understand the 
works arc to be carried out during the coming spring. 



PRIZE ESSAY ON RURAL SANITARY SCIENCE. 

A FRISE of twenty-five guineas has been offered for the 
best essay sent in for competition to Dr. Lory Minli, 
10 Adelphi Street, Strand, London, by June 30 next, m 
the following subject ; — ' The application of tanitaiy 
science to rural districts, with a view lo insure the highert 
condition of health, and [he prevention of disease.' The- 
conditions of Ihe competition are : ist The essay to be 
wrilten in English. Each essay to be accompanied by 1 
motto, and by the name and address of the author in 1 
separate sealed envelope, bearing tlie same molto as the 
essay, and. I^ch essay to be limited to 25,000 words'^ 
the writing lo beon one side of Ihe paper only, and hard 
technicalities to be avoided as much as possible. The 
copyright of the successful essay will belong to Dr. Marah, 
and w2l probably be worth more than the amount given u 
the prize. The following gentlemen have consented 10 
act as adjudicators :— Mr. J. Bailey Denton, C.E,, of 11 
Whitehall Place, London ; Mr. James Howard, late M.P. 
for Bedford, Ckipham Park, Bedford, and Dr. Abbjrti 
Smith, 45 Euston Square, London. It is announced that 
in swarding the prize the following points will have 
especial weight and consideration : — ' I. The practicabilily 
and facility of applying the treatment proposed by the 
author, for secluW— (a) supply of pare wa.ter ; {,t) the 
dischni^ of rehise ; [c] the disposal uf refiuc. 
2. The nature and simplicity of niral saniiary oi> 
panisation whereby to secure (0) purity of air wilii- 
in and around dwellings ; [b) cleanliness within and 
arotmd dwellings ; (c) the best means of carrying out the 
above objects under the most varying circumstances.' The 
publication of a good es.<iay on the above subject would be 
infinitely useful, and it is therefore to be hoped that the 
oSer of this prize of 25/. will be a sufficient inducement to 
secure at lea&tone such essay being sent in for compelitioa. 



OLD SEWERS AND DRAINS. 

Dr. John Wuitmore, the medical officer of health 
for Marylebone, having instituted a thorough examinilioa 
of the drains and sewers in his district, reports that many 
have been discovered to be in a most filthy and dilapidated 
condition, and have also — what is probably a greater and 
more serious defect in a sanitary point of view — a \ugi 
number of old and defective brick drains leading iato 
them. It appears lohave been, and probably still is, ihe 
practice ivith certain builders, when laying down new pipe 
drains throughout a house, to carry them only to the 
extremity of the front vault, and not directly inio the 
sewer. Now, as it generally happens that the brick drain 
running through Ihe intervening space between the end of 
the house drain and the sewer is in the last degree rotrco 
and defective, it follows as a necessary consequence that a 
ponion only of the drainage from the house finds its tray 
into the sewer, whilst the remainder and larger ponioit 
escapes into the surrounding earth, soddening andpollutii^ 
it to an extent which must in lime become a source ofnus- 
chief, and which there is reason to fear has already, in 
many coses, been the remote cause of typhoid and other 
zymotic diseases. 

Man^ of the best houses in the parish, situated in oar 
most aristocratic streets, still have brick drains, and ». 
these drains were constructed twenty, thirty, and even, 
forty years ago, it is only reasonable to infer that most of 
them are more or less defective. Where inch is the com* 
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the HUtiurr condition of & hotwe is necessarily very imper- 
fect, and the health of its inmites may, and probably will,' 
aooner or Utter, suRer. Dr. Whilmore advices most 
earnestly, thai all honseholdeia in the parish will look (o 
the condition of their house dmins ; wherever Ihey are 
fbmid to be brick, and in any degree defective, let them be 
taken up and replaced by the best glazed drain pipes, 
taking care at the same time to make provision for their 
proper ventilation, and to see also that they are carried 
direcU7 into the street sewer. 



WALTHAM CROSS. 

At a meeting of the Wallham Holy Cross Local 
Board of Health, on the 2nd instant, Mr. Wake6eld said 
that, as a memljer of the board, he did not like such state- 
ments as appeared in last Saturday's Sanitary Record 
to be drcujated throughout England ; and, for the benefit 
of his brother members, Mr. Wakefield then read the 
Article on the sanitary stale of Waltham Abbey which 
appeared in our columns on the 30th ultimo. No attempt 
was made, however, to impugn the veracilj of our report. 
Another memtier of the l>Oiird suggested thai if the in- 
■pector of nuisances would do his duty, such things could 
not be said. 

We commend to the notice of the board Ihe report of 
tbdr medical officer. Dr. Arthur Priest, for the past month, 
in which he says that ' the Upshire hamlet, about which I 
reported at the last two meetings of the local board, still 
remainis in the same filthy stale, tittle or nothing having been 
done to remove the nuisances. A few notices have l>een sent 
out ; but no attention is paid to thero, so that there is quite 
CDOO^ to occupy the inspector of nuisances, if the local 
board will insist upon having its orders carried out. If 
not, things will go on as they are, and the mortality from 
preventable diseases will go on increasing. During the 
past month no less than eighteen deaths have been regis- 
tered out of a population of little over 5,000, two of which 
were accidental, and six of the remaining sixteen were 
owing to causes which proper sanitary measures would 
either entirely preventer render of rare occurrence.' 

It is evident from the tenour of this report that the 
board's orders are honoured in the breach quite as much 
as in the observance, whilst it does not appear to strike the 
members that they are entrusted with ampic powen for the 
abatement of such nuisances as are alluded to. and that 
they incur a grave responsibility in not enforcing these 
powers. It is their business to see that the officials cany 
out the duties entrusted to them. The sort of squabble 
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THE NORTH WESTERN DISTRICT ASSO- 
CIATION OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 
HEALTH. 

{Inaugural Meeting). 
A MEETING of medical oRicers of health and 
others interested in sanitary reform was held re- 
cently in the Town Hail, Manchester. The meeting 
was convened by the Manchester and Salford Sani- 
tary Association, for the purpose of forming an asso- 
ciation in this district similar to that of the Metro- 
politan Society of Officers of Health. In the circular 
calling the meetittg, it was stated that at present the 
varions medical officers of health, though working 
npon the same goieral [uinciples, acted entirely 



independently of each other. It was manifestly 

desirable that the different officers of health in and 
around Manchester should both know what is being 
done in contiguous districts and that they should 
work to some extent in the same direction, so far as 
the requirements of the several localities would 

The chairman, Dr. Noble, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, said the Manchester and Salford Sanitary 
Association had been in existence about twenty-five 
years. Of late it had occupied so much public 
attention as to lead to a misapprehension as to its 
purposes and powers. The association was a mere 
aggregate of private individuals, working with a 
common object to improve and extend a knowledge 
of sanitary laws, and to advise with such moral 
influence as they could bring to bear as to what 
might be best to be done at different times. Of late 
the local authorities had taken steps urider legisla- 
tive authority to appoint medical officers of health, 
who exercised authority in their individual capacity ; 
and it had occurred to the committee of the Sanitary 
Association that great advantage would be obtained 
if the officers of health became an organised body, 
so that they might act in unison and bring their in- 
fluence to bear upon the public and public bodies. It 
also occurred to him that the proposed association 
would be of advantage to the sanitary societies in 
communicating ii^formation to them whenever neces- 
sary, and the Sanitary Association, when they had 
any practical suggestions to offer, would have the 
advantage of knowing that there was a recognised 
body with whom to conmmnicate. If the medical 
officers had any scientific or practical measure to 
suggest with the view of influencing public opinion 
in ^vour of a modification of existing legislative 
measures, the Sanitary Association as an inde- 
pendent body would be enabled to second their 
views, so that there would be action and re-action 
tending to beneficial results in all respects. 

Dr. Vernon, Sou thport, moved— ' That it is desir- 
able to form a local association of medical officers of 
health, and that the medical officers of health now 
present do form themselves into such an association,' 
He looked upon the association as being likely to do 
good in many ways. With regard to dangerous in- 
fectious diseases, he would make it incumbent upon 
the heads of families in whose houses the disease 
had broken out to give the earliest information to the 
medical officers of health, so that means might 
be at once adopted to prevent the disease from 
spreading. 

Mr. S. Buckley seconded the resolution. 

Dr. Ransome, in supporting the resolution, said it 
was intended to leave the Association of Medical 
Officers of Health as free as possible. It would be 
perfectly open to elect any one on the committee as 
an honorai^ member, and the Sanitary Association, 
would give any information in their power. The 
tendency of modem legislation was to throw more 
and more responsibility upon the shoulders of medical 
officers of health, who would need all the strength 
they could possibly get by combination to sustain 
them under the heavy burdens which they would 
have to bear. 

Mr. J. Lascelles said the medical officers of 
health, under the Public Health Act, 1872, had very 
great difficulties to contend with. Some of then* 
were too delicate to mention ; but with regard to 
it appeared to him that the proposed association 
would go very far to diminish it. ReCeirin^ta itait^ 
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medicine the books on the subject were very few, 
and if the medical officers had them in their posses- 
sion they would not have time to devote their atten- 
tion to them. Moreover, the miserable pay would 
scarcely justify them in sacrificing private practice. 
There were, however, some medical officers of health 
who for years had given their whole time and atten- 
tion to their public duties. 

Mr. A. Aspland, supporting the resolution, said 
he had been very much struck with the want of 
uniformity which existed, especially in reference to 
disinfectants. The Government recommendations 
were very apt to mislead medical officers who were 
not scientifically and chemically informed. He had 
noticed in papers put out by some officers of health 
a want of accurate knowledge of the action of disin- 
fectants, for they had recommended bodies to be 
used which neutralised each other. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Dr. Gregory, seconded by Mr. 
Brocklehurst, it was resolved that the association 
should be called ' The North- Western District As- 
sociation of Medical Officers of Health,' and that it 
should be open to officers of health in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, and the West Riding of York- 
shire. After which the following gentlemen were 
elected to serve as officers and committee : — Presi- 
dent, Dr. Trench, Liverpool ; Vice-President, Dr. 
Vernon, Southport; Treasurer, Mr. John Gait, 
Hurst. Hon. Secretaries : Mr. S. Buckley, Crump- 
sail ; Mr. E. Vacher, Birkenhead. Conmiittee : Mr. 
G. A. Kenyop, Chester ; Mr. G. H. Atwell, Altrin- 
cham ; Mr. E. Kennedy, Gorton ; Mr. R. M'Nicoll, 
St. Helens ; Mr. T. H. Brocklehurst, Barton-upon- 
Irwell ; Dr. Sutton, Oldham ; Dr. Joseph, Warring- 
ton ; Mr. W. H. Barr, Bury ; Mr. W. H. Hughes, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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NOTICES OF MOTION. 

. Mr. Macdonald, — Mining Villages, — To call attention to the sani- 
tary condition of the mining villages of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and the tenure by which the houses are neld by the workmen ; 
and to move a resolution on the subject. 

The following bills have been put down for second 
reading : — 

Mr. Sclater-Booth's Adulteration of Food and Drugs, Friday, Feb. 
19 ; Mr. Bruen's Agricultural Labourers' Dwellings (Ireland), Wednes- 
day, March lo ; Mr. Osborne Morgan's Burials, Wednesday, April 
21 ; Mr. Vance's Coroners (Ireland), Wednesday, May la ; Mr. 
Fordyce's Labourers' Cottages, etc. (Scotland), Wecbiesday, May 26 ; 
Mr. Hruen's Local Government (Ireland). Wednesday, March 3 ; Mr. 
Whalley's Open Spaces Metropolis, V/ednesday, March 17: Mr. 
Sclater-Booth's Public Health, Thursday, Feb. 25. 



{House 0/ Comma fts, — Thursday y February j ii.) 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth, on rising to ask leave to 
introduce a bill for consolidating and amending the 
Acts relating to public health in England, said he 
should not detain the House long in recommending 
the bill to a favourable reception, because the con- 
solidation of the Sanitary Acts had been frequently 
suggested in both Houses of Parliament as an object 
desirable of accomplishment The House might, 
however, fairly expect to be told why this particular 
moment was selected for the purpose, seeing that the 
great labour which the bill involved must necessarily 



have interfered with the preparation of other 
measures which some hon. members might think 
more urgent The House ought also to be told to 
what extent this proposed consolidation was likely 
to go, and how much of the old statute law would be 
swept away in the event of the bill being adopted. 
Those who were desirous to go into the whole 
history of the Sanitary Acts from the earliest times 
would find ample information in the report of the 
Royal Sanitary Commission of 1869. This report 
went back to the time of Henry VI. and Henry VII., 
but for all practical purposes — certainly for the pur- 
pose of the consolidation now proposed — it was 
not necessary to go back further than 1846-8, and 
then to come on to the present day. The Public 
Health Act of 1848 was passed under the pressure of 
considerable alarm with respect to the invasion of 
cholera, and it was called for by a very considerable 
pressure of public opinion that great powers of 
local administration in a sanitary sense were re- 
quired, especially in the urban and populous dis- 
tricts. Both before and since that time there had 
been in addition to the public Acts, innumerable 
private Acts, which had provided for many of the 
more important towns in the country sufficiently 
satisfactory sanitary provisions and regulations. 
From 1848 down to the present day public attention 
had been continually more and more directed to the 
question, and efforts had been made from year to 
year to improve and facilitate the local administra- 
tion of the country. Many of the bills which had 
been passed had been permissive, and others had 
been partly permissive and partly compulsory. 
They had been drawn upon different models, and 
had approached the same subject matter from dif- 
ferent points of view. Some had for their object the 
removal of nuisances, others the establishment of 
local authorities, the construction of works, the 
borrowing of money, and the improvement of towns, 
while in all there had frequently been contained pro- 
visions which touched or conflicted with the pro- 
visions of other bills. One great object of the present 
bill was to amend and reconcile provisions in pre- 
vious Acts which were apparently, if not reaUy, in 
conflict. Since the provisional order system came 
into operation, there had been issued innumerable 
orders which, though ostensibly applying to particu- 
lar cases, had contained proposals of law which had 
been adopted by the whole community. The Sani- 
tary Commission, in their report, stated that the 
number of existing Sanitary Acts and the mode in 
which they had been framed rendered the state of 
the sanitary laws unusually complex. This com- 
plexity, continued the report, had arisen from the 
progressive and experimental character of modem 
legislation, which had led to the constant enlarge- 
ment and extension of existing Acts, without any 
attempt at reconstruction or regard to arrangement 
Further on the report stated the result of all this to 
be that the law was frequently unknown, and even 
when studied difficult to be understood. The 
time had come for a consolidation of the law 
on general principles. Since the time to which 
he was referring, the Public Health Act of 1872 
had been passed — an Act which for the first 
time met the great difficulty of sanitary adminis- 
tration over the whole country by dividing the 
kingdom into urban and rural sanitary districts. 
It was felt at the time to be impossible to intro- 
duce into the bill provisions to consolidate the 
law. The object of the measure was rather to apply 
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the then existing law. Two years* experience of the 
working of that Act showed the necessit^kif making 
further amendments, in order to secure the due 
operation of the law, and, in consequence, he intro- 
duced, and Parhament passed, in last session a 
further amending Act. He was very much indebted 
to the indulgence of the House for passing what 
must have seemed to most hon. members a very 
difficult, obscure, and incomprehensible Act, every 
clause of which was more or less of an amending 
clause, applying not merely to the principal Act, but 
also to the other Sanitary Acts which he was about 
to ask leave to amend. It would have been almost 
impossible to work the Public Health Act of 1872 
if a digest had not been prepared by the officials of 
the Local Government Board and freely circulated 
among the local authorities who were charged with 
the duty of carrying out the provisions of the Act 
It might be asked why these digests had not been 
carried further, so as to bring the law down to the 
present moment, and this would be a proper criticism 
if it were not the case that as far as the Government 
could see there was no further need for fresh legisla- 
tion upon the subject Her Majesty's Government 
felt that the time had come when it was in- 
cumbent upon Parhament to reconcile the Act 
of last session with the Acts it more immediately 
amended, and it seemed almost impossible to do 
this without making a complete sweep of the twent>'- 
nine sanitary statutes which had been passed since 
1 846, with the exception of some few clauses contained 
in five or six of the measiures. These few clauses 
would be dealt with in a future year, and in a measure 
which, though of much smaller compass would still 
jx>ssess a comprehensive character. He must ask 
the indulgence of the House to permit the present 
bill, in so far as it was a merely consolidating mea- 
sure, to pass without those detailed criticisms which 
would have been competent to be raised upon each 
clause as originally proposed. In cases where doubt 
might arise as to the construction to be placed upon 
provisions which in the different Acts proposed to 
be consolidated appeared to conflict, he should make 
known to the House the grounds upon which the 
decision of the Government had been based and ask 
the opinion of hon. members upon it. So much for 
the consolidation. He would now state the points 
on which he proposed to amend the existing Acts. 
It was proposed to add a provision as to the con- * 
stniction of sewers, which would enable expense to 
be avoided in certain cases. It was also intended to 
provide that local authorities should be empowered 
to obtain provisional orders under the Gas and 
Water Facilities Act, but this would not involve any 
question of competition with private companies, nor 
would it involve any compulsory action beyond what 
the Gas and Water Bills already contained. There 
would also be added to the existing power to pro- 
vide mortuaries, a power to compel their provision in 
certain cases. There would also be an explanation 
or definition of that part of the Nuisances Act which 
related to the overcrowding of dwelling-houses, to the 
effect that a dwelling-house might be dealt with as 
overcrowded to such an extent as to constitute a 
nuisance, even though its occupants were all mem- 
bers of one and the same family. They also proposed 
to introduce a few amendments of a technical charac- 
ter, with which he need not now trouble the House. 
Power would be proposed to be given to the Local 
GovemmeDt Board bv provisional orders to group 
together districts in tne same county for the joint 



appointment of medical officers of health. The ap- 
^ pomtment of medical officers under the Act of 1872 
had been the subject of a great deal of controversy 
and dispute between the localities and the central 
authority. (Hear, hear.) The House was aware, 
from the intimation on the subject in her Majesty's 
Speech, that it was intended to introduce a measure 
in the course of the session to deal with the pollu- 
tion of rivers. As this was a consolidation bill, the 
Government thought it would be desirable to make 
some alteration in the law with regard to nuisances 
arising from smoke, offensive smells, etc., in order 
that the law might be carried more effectually into 
operation. He was ver>' much impressed, from the 
first moment he took the place he had now the 
honour to fill, by the widely spread opinion as to the 
necessity for further provisions on that subject. He 
believed that manufacturers would not be reluctant 
to submit to the few changes in the law which were 
necessary to remove the cause of the many com- 
plaints that had been made as to the injurious fumes 
arising from alkali. The Government proposed to 
enable a local authority to take such proceedings to 
remove a nuisance without their district as they could 
takeunder the existinglawto remove a nuisancewithin 
their district. At present the law was that no local au- 
thority might proceed against a nuisance unless the 
cause of it arose within their district. Where a sum- 
mary complaint was made before a magistrate by a lo- 
cal authority against the existence of a nuisance of this 
kind, if the defendant entered into a recognizance to 
try the question in a court of law or equity, the sum- 
mary proceeding was thereupon stayed. That 
course was found to be extremely exf>ensive and 
objectionable, and the provisions as to summary 
procedure were thereby null and void. The Govern- 
ment hoped they might be able to insert a clause in 
the bill to prevent a person who had contributed to 
a nuisance from escaping penalty if proceedings 
were taken by pleading that he was only one among 
parties who were guilty of the nuisance. It must be 
borne in mind that the bill which he wished to intro- 
duce would not interfere with those provisions of the 
law which were passed in the interests of those 
traders and manufacturers who had made arrange- 
ments in their buildings for the consumption of 
noxious vapours or smoke. He proposed to modify 
the general exemption of mines and mineral pro- 
ducts from the operation of the Act for the removal 
of nuisances. The right hon. gentleman concluded 
by moving for leave to bring in a bill for consolidat- 
ing and amending the Acts relating to public health 
in England. 

Leave was given. 

ARTISANS' DWELLINGS BILL. 
The second reading of the Artisans' Dwellings 
bill gave rise to a protracted discussion, in which the 
various clauses of the bill were criticised minutely, 
and various suggestions were made for their im- 
provement for the most part. Mr. Stansfeld, on 
behalf of the Opposition, proffered its co-operation 
in passing the bill, though he pointed to several 
clauses which at present, he held, would not carry 
out the objects laid down in the Home Secretary's 
speech. Sir 5. Walerlow thought the bill too ex- 
clusively permissive ; and Mr. Ritchie advocated the 
extension of the bill to small towns and rural dis- 
tricts. Mr. Waddy held that it would be impossible 
to work the bill simply on commercial principles ; 
for the people whose dwellings were demoUsVvoA 
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would not be able to pay the increased rent which 
would be required for the new buildings. Sooner or 
later a grant of public money would be needed. Sir" 
J. Hogg, on thepart of the Board of Works, reserved 
his opinion. Mr. Rathbone thought the bill wanting 
in boldness, and made a suggestion that local charit- 
able funds might be lent for the purposes of local 
improvement. Mr. Salt suggested, among other 
things, that companies, with compulsory powers, 
might be allowed to undertake these improvements ; 
and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre suggested that ground land- 
lords should contribute towards the expense of im- 
provements. Sir S. Fitzgerald thought that landlords 
ought to have the option of making these improve- 
ments, and agreed with Mr, Waddy that in the case 
of the poorest classes the bill could not be worked 
as a commercial speculation. Mr. Grieve, Mr, 
Ualrymple, Dr. Playfair, and Mr. Anderson urged 
that the bill should be extended to Scotland. Mr. 
James, Mr. Kay- Shuttle worth, and Lord Robert 
Montague also spoke, and Dr. Playfair gave it a 
warm support. Mr. Cross briefly replied, and the 
bill was read a second lime, the cotmnittee being 
fixed for March 4. 

THE NEW ADULTERATION BILI^ 
Mr. Sct^ter- Booth's bill ' to repeal the Adulte- 
ration of Food Acts, and to make better provision 
for the sale of food and drugs in a pure state,' has 
been printed. The exceptions to the prohibition of 
' the sale of articles of food and of drugs, not of the 
proper nature, substance, and quality' are as follows : 
— 'Where any matter is mixed therewith for the 
purpose of rendering it portable or of preserving it ; 
where a harmless ingredient is mixed with it for the 
purpose of rendering it palatable or of improving its 
appearance ; where according to the usage of trade 
it is sold in a mixed state ; where it is the subject of 
a patent in force, and is supplied in the state re- 
quired by the specification of the patent ; where 
British, colonial, or foreign spirits are reduced from 
their ordinary strength by persons licensed and 
paying duties under the Excise ; where a drug 
15 compounded cither in conformity with a \ 
scription of a registered medical practitioner 
otherwise according to the usage of trade ; where 
the article is unavoidably mixed with some exi 
neous matter." No person is to be guilty of 
offence in respect to the sale of a mixed article 
if at the time of delivering it he shall supply to the 
person receiving it ' a notice to the effect that the 
article is mixed, by a label written or printed, on or 
with the article.' In the part of the bill relating to 
'proceedings against offenders' it is provided that 
the certificate of the analyst is to be sufficient evi- 
dence for the prosecution of the facts stated, unless 
the defendant shall require that the analyst shall be 
called as a witness. The defendant and his wife 
may also be examined. In any case, where the 
defendant relies upon any exception or provision 
contained in the Act, it is to be incumbent upon him 
to prove the same. The defendant is to be dis- 
charged if he prove that he bought the article in the 
same state as sold, and with a warranty, and he is to 
be liable to no costs unless he raise any other ques- 
tion which shall be decided against him. There is a 
special provision as to tea, which is to be examined 
by the Customs on importation ; and, if declared by 
the analyst to be unfit for human food, it is to be 
forfeited and destroyed, or otherwise disposed of as 
ihe Commissioners of Customs may direct 
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A CAUTION TO FARMERS. 
J. AtiKls, a butcher, of Woalhurst, near St. Ives, hu 
been summonal for i^nding the carcass of a diseased shcqi 
to London for human food. The medical officer of health 
for the city said the carcass was wet, emaciated, inflamed, 
and totally unfit for human food. It was the worst ose 
of the kind he had ever seen. The defendant said he did 
not know it was bad, as his son killed it, dressed it, and 
sent it. Alderman Allen laid the system must be put 1 
stop to. He sealenced the defendant to one month's im- 
prisonment, without the option of a fine. 



HOW FEVER IS CONTRACTED. 
A COMPLAINT under the Public Health Act has l«eii 
brought in the Sheriff Court at Greenock, by the Bureh 
Procurator-Fiscal, against the tenant of a wine and spirit 
shop in West Blackball Street. A nuisance, consisting of 
a collection of foul stagnant water, was said to eiist 
beneath the Root of the lobby, and it was stated that one 
of the shop assistants hod been prostrated with fever, ihe 
disease being attributed to the nuisance. Sheriff Smith 
continued the case for seven days, and granted an order 
for the removal of the nuutance. 



PUTRID RABBITS, 
named Mcllor, at Solford, has been sum- 
moned for exposing rabbits for sale which were unfit ftir 
human food. W, Broderick, nuisance inspector, staled 
that on January 13 the defendant was hawking in Peodk- 
bury. The carl contained vegetables and rabbits, and he 
found the rabbits unfit for human food. He seized six and 
took them to the medical officer, who certified that they 
were putrid. Part of the inside of the rabbits had been 
taken out in order to give them a fresh appearance. He 
afterwords got an order to destroy them, and he did so. 
Dr. Shearman, the medical officsr, said the rabbits were 
puliid. Mr. Dickins said it wa-s a very serious thing for 
poor people to buy rabbits and then find them unfit ta aS~ 
A fine of 40/. and costs was imposed. 

DISEASED MEAT. 
Dr. Tidy, medicaL officer of health for St. Mary IsUng- 
ton, accompanied by Mr. Henry CoUingwood, chief fani- 
tary officer, applied to Mr. Barstow, at the Clerkensrell 
police-court, under the provisions of the Nuisances Remcval 
Act, 1S5J, to condemn eight quarters of beef and die 
carcase of a sheep that had been seii:cd in a slattghter- 
house in Brewery Road. It was all much diseased sai 
quite unfit for food. Information was received that ■ co"', 
much diseased, had been removed to the slangbler-hoose 
to be dressed for human food. On one of the officere 
proceeding there, he found that the cow had been dieswl 
for market. As it was in a very bad state, 11 vfas seind 
and the slaughtermen said they would bury it. Instead cf 
doing so it was put into a pond. The officer, thinking 
that what had been done wns not a bond fidt destruelioo, 
bad the meal dragged out, and found other beef as well as 
the carcase of a sheep.^Mr, Barstow made an order for 
the immediate destruction of the meat. 

POLLUTED WATER. 
In the cose of on application at the policc-caiut, 
Leeds, by the sanitary authority, for an order under the 
Sanitary Law Amendment Act, 1874, for the closing of a 
well, the water of which was shown to be polIutoJ"id> 
sewage, Mr, Bruce adjourned the hearing that notice niigfct 
be given by advertisement in the newspapers of the apph- 
cation. At the adjourned hearing the town derk slaUd 
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that notice had been given as suggested, in addition to 
notice having been posted on the well. No one appeared 
to oppose, and the order was granted, Mr. Bruce remarking 
that perhaps he had exceeded his power in requiring the 
notice ; but on the whole he thought it better that the 
notice should be given. Application was made for an 
order to close a well at Whitecote. The borough analyst 
said that the water was unfit for drinking purposes, but it 
ought not to be put aside when no other water could be 
obtained. Bad water was better than none. It was stated 
that the town water was not yet laid on at Whitecote. 
Under these circumstances the case was adjourned, Mr. 
Bruce stating that he would make the order as soon as the 
town water was laid on. 



BUILDING REGULATIONS. 
The Court of Queen's Bench, on January 20, had 
before it the case oi Rolshaw v. The Afayor of Leeds, — 
This was an appeal against a conviction under the Leeds 
Improvement Act, which provides that it shall not be law- 
ful, without the previous consent of the corporation, to 
erect dwelling-houses in blocks so that any block shall 
contain more than eight dwelling-houses back to back, that 
an open space shall be left at the end of each block, such 
space to be on the land of the owner of the houses ; and 
that the distance across such space between every such 
block and the opposite property at the end or side shall 
not be less than fifteen feet at all points, or such houses 
shall have at the front or back thereof an open space, ex- 
clusively belonging thereto, to the extent of 150 square feet, 
free from any erection. The defendant had, by leave, 
added to a block of eight houses already erected by another 
person, and, back to back, three more, and had then added 
a fourth without leave, so that there is now a continuous 
line of twelve back to back houses. It was contended 
that he had thus erected more than eight houses back to 
back, so that he came ^inthin the enactment ; while, on his 
part, it was argued that he had only erected four houses, 
and that the Act did not apply. The magistrate thought 
that the act of the defendant had resulted in a block of 
more than eight houses, and that the case came within the 
enactment, and that as the open space required had not 
been left, the defendant was liable ; he was accordingly 
convicted, and now appealed. — The Court considered the 
conviction right, and that the provision meant that it must 
be left to the magistrate to determine what was or 
was not a sufficient open space in such a case ; but it must 
be either fifteen feet across, or contain 150 square feet. 
Conviction affirmed 



IMPROVEMENT EXPENSES. 
Sir, — "Will you kindly favour me with your opinion 
on the following case. I have in my district a place 
where, with the exception of one street, no permanent 
structural sanitary works are required ; the street in ques- 
tion is a cul-de-saCf and the improvement would benefit 
only the occupants and enhance the value of the owner*s 
property. Would the whole town or village have to be 
ass^sed as a special contributory district, or could we rate 
the property in the street alone to recoup the rural autho- 
rity the cost they might be at in performing the necessary 
works ? John Campbell. 

[Our correspondent's inquiry is rather vaguely ex- 
pressed, because he does not say what sort of works it is 
contemplated to carry out; but improvements in the w-iy of 
paving and sewage may be specifically charged on limited 
areas, such as a single street, if such should be expedient. 
It is, however, impossible to give usefiil advice with such 
insnfficient data before us.] 

A MILK QUERY. 

Sir, — The nml sanitary district of the C. union surrounds 
a laige portion of the city B. ; through this district a num- 



ber of carts pass daily with the supply of milk to die re« 
tailers in the city. When proceedings are taken against 
these retailers, they plead that they sell it in the same con- 
dition as when delivered to them. Has the inspector for 
the above district power to stop these carts when in his 
district, to obtain a sample for analysis ; or must he follow 
the carts to their destination, and obtain the assistance of 
the urban inspector? (See 26 & 27 Vict., c. 117, sec. 2 ; 
37 & 38 Vict., c. 82, sec. 54.) 

William M. Lowick. 

[Under the circumstances stated, we are disposed to 
doubt whether our correspondent is entitled to interfere 
with milk which is merely being conveyed through his dis- 
trict It seems to us that the urban inspector is the proper 
person to take action.] 



(S;orrjesp0nbence. 



THE VALUE OF EARTH-CLOSET MANURE. 

(To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — Permit me to ask Dr. Voelcker three questions 
through the medium of your columns of very great im- 
portance to all sanitarians, Apropos of his analyses of earth 
that has passed through closets. 

1. If, as he states,* the contents of earth-closets are of 
little agricultural value, on account of the comparatively 
small amount of ammonia gained even by earth which has 
p:issed through a closet three times, how would he ex- 
plain the following facts, for the truth of which I can 
vouch ? 

{a) A plot of garden-ground, composed of very in- 
ferior soil, Deing heavy from its admixture with clay and 
gravel, was divided into two portions by a pathway. On 
one side of the pathway the contents of an earth-closet, 
daily frequented by three or four persons, had been emp- 
tied twice a week for about six months. The other side 
was not so treated. Lettuce-seed having been sown on 
both sides of the path, the result was most striking. The 
lettuce plants which were produced on the soil treated with 
the contents of the pail were two or three times larger 
than those which grew on the plot not manured in this 
way. In fact so enormous were these lettuces that all 
who saw them remarked on their gigantic size. 

{b) A gentleman, who has been hitherto an enemy of 
the earth-closet system, made this experiment. A portion 
of groimd was divided into two parts, one part being 
treated with earth-closet manure, and the other part was 
not so treated. Both portions were planted at the same 
time with a potatoe named Victoria, and after harvest a 
plant was taken indiscriminately from each part. The 
tubers of each plant were exhibited by him at a meeting of 
the Chelmsford Rural Sanitary Authority, with the 
weights. To avoid the possibility of a mistake he sent me 
on paper the weights, with the accompanying remarks : — 

* Tubers of a plant from plot manured with contents of 
pails from earth-closets, twenty and a-half ounces. 

Tubers of a plant from plot not manured with earth- 
closet produce, seven and a-half ounces. 

These roots were dug up at hap-hazard. The soil was 
by no means good, being very full of gravel. The earth- 
closet soil is without doubt most valuable.' 

It will be correctly inferred that this gentleman is no 
longer an opponent of the earth -closet system. 

2. I would ask Dr. Voelcker if the heat used in drying the 
soil submitted to analysis does not volatilise the ammonia 
to such an extent as to vitiate the result. We find amongst 
his analyses that earth in one experiment positively con- 
tained less organic matter after than before it had passed 
through an earth-closet. Common sense teaches us that 

♦ • On the Composition and Agricultural Value of Earth- 
Closet Manure. ' Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
no. 15, p. 185 (1872). 
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such a conclusion must be fallacious. Gilbert's analyses, 
although they point in the same direction as Dr. Voelcker's, 
do not represent such an improbable result. 

3. If Dr. Voelcker's analyses are correct, does he 
imagine that the amount of ammonia gained by earth is 
the sole test of its value as an agricultural manure for all 
kinds of soil? — because his remarks would warrant such an 
assumption. 

Cornelius B. Fox, M.D., M.R.C.P., 

Medical Officer of Health of East, Central and 
South Essex. 



>:««o«. 



THE DRY EARTH SYSTEM. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — In what I have seen written in depreciation of 
Moule's earth system, I have so frequently noticed preju- 
dice or a partisan spirit of opposition on the part of those 
who seemed to know very little (about the matter, that I 
have come to read such articles Avith perfect indifference, 
and to take no further notice of them, though I hate water- 
closets, and am a warm admirer of Moule's system, which 
I think is the best that is known. 

I by no means place your article (pp. 113 and 1 14) in this 
category; on the contrary, it is favourable to the system, but 
laments that it is impracticable for general application on ac- 
count of the worthlessness of the manure, which assumption 
is chiefly based on the utterances of Dr. Parks, Dr.Voelcker, 
and Dr. Gilbert, the latter of whom says, *even if disposed 
of free of charge, it would bear carriage to a very short 
distance only' ! 

Though I have a great respect for, and admit to the 
fullest extent, the great weight which must attach to the 
opinions of such high authorities, I believe their conclu- 
sions to be quite opposed to experience, and founded on a 
basis altogether too narrow. In the first place I notice 
that the value of a manure appears to be gauged almost 
entirely by the amount of nitrogen compounds present. 
Now 1 do not think that a small percentage or even an 
entire absence of nitrogen necessarily proves that a manure 
is not worth carriage * for more than a short distance.' I 
know that in my flower-garden, I dressed the borders last 
autumn with lime, and am now covering them with a mix- 
ture ^ of peat-ash and wood-ash, these supplying, in my 
opinion, the manures which the trees, shrubs, etc., require, 
and not nitrogenous manures at all. 

I am not prepared to say what is the value of earth 
manure, even approximately, but I am prepared to show 
that, at present, what I sell is worth to me at least i/. a 
ton, and about 3Qf. to the farmer, when it has passed four 
times through the closet. 

But first permit me to state, briefly, the experience on 
which I base my assertions. I pass over the fact with the 
mere mention that a few years ago I was one of the sani- 
tary authority in the town in which I live, and for twelve 
months chairman of its sanitary committee, so that I have 
had brought before my notice all the plans that are in use, 
and have personally investigated the most important, 
thinking that my own experience of Moule's system in 
regard to the value of the manure is more to the point 
than a general dissertation on what your readers have read 
times and again. 

Having for some years previously felt much interest in 
sanitary aflairs, I decided in 1870 (in no small degree by 
reason of the very favourable notice of it by Dr. Buchanan 
in the twelfth report of the medical officer of the Privy 
Council) to try Moule's earth closet. I pulled out a good 
water-closet and substituted an earth-closet'. A very short 
experience caused me to do away with every other form of 
closet I had and adopt Moule's throughout. This was all 
completed some time ago and there are now twenty-six at 
work ; nine at a cotton factory, three at my own house, 
and the rest connected with cottages. Il has been objected 
by some to Moule's closet that mechanical contrivances are 
apt to get out of order. That is true, but from the first up 



to this time I have had nothing whatever that has gone 
wrong. The closets at the factory, and one closet at my 
house (inside and upstairs) are fed with clay, the others 
with sifted coal ashes, so that ten out of the twenty-six are 
fed with clay, and the produce of these we sell ; the ash 
manure I use myself. 

I would remark that the manure from the earth-closets 
fed with coal-ashes in connection with dwelling-houses is 
one thing ; the manure from a factory is another — ^varying 
not only in the nature of the deodorising material used, 
but also in regard to the proportion of urine. We may 
carry this further : thus a machine shop emplojrs men only ; 
a spinning factory, a greater proportion of men than 
women ; a factory that spins and weaves, a greater pro- 
portion of women tluin men ; and a factory that 
weaves only nearly all women ; and such differences want 
proper consideration in reference to particular circum- 
stances, as for instance, in the case of railway stations, public 
offices of various kinds, places of recreation, schools, 
colleges, prisons, workhouses, lunatic asylums, and numer- 
ous other centres about which we congregate ; so that to 
speak of ' earth nianure ' as a substance that has or could 
have a fixed and determined value, would be not only too 
sweeping, it would be unscientific and absurd. 

Then this kind of manure — suppose we say made with 
clay, may be especially valuable for some very sandy soils, 
or for some particular crop. If, looking at it in this way, 
earth manure has some claim to be called a special manore, 
the value of it in the market will depend upon whether the 
supply of it is short of, or in excess of the demand. 

At first I charged 3/. a ton for the manure (passed 
four times through the closet), and I sold about ten tons 
at that price, delivered free of charge ; the railway car- 
riage for two or three ton lots being 8j. 6^., leaving my 
return 2/. \\s. 6d, I heard very good accounts of it 
indeed, but did not notice any eager inquiries for more. 
I therefore reduced the price to i/. a ton on the spot, and 
have sold about fourteen tons at that price ; or, I shoold 
rather say, have delivered, for our last order of ten tons 
from a former customer is yet only partly completed, and 
we are pressed for delivery (as my indosure will dww) 
which we cannot accomplish under a few weeks. We 
have also had to decline several offers. As to the ash 
manure, I could tell you a good deal about that, but will 
not ask for more space. I have had none to sell yet, but 
when I have I s^all offer it at 5^. a cart load to be^ with. 
It is not dry. You make a remark about the ammonia 
volatilising *by the heat used in drying thesoiL' My 
experience is that you can only use a very gentle heat with 
earth manure, say, at the outside, 150® Fahr., without 
disturbing the combinations. I have tried the experiment 
with dry earth manure in a steam-jacketed boiler with 
steam at about twelve pounds pressure, and shall have no 
occasion to try it again. The late Mr. Garnet, of Lan- 
caster, told me that he had tried a similar experiment and 
found that the material would not stand any great amount 
of heat. 

If anything I have written should suggest inquiry, I 
shall be glad to answer either through your columns or in 
any other way ; but if I were to attempt to set down all 
the conclusions arrived at by my experiments, and what I 
could advance in favour of the earth system, I should not 
only repeat a great deal that has been written before, but 
should make a book, instead of an article whidi you 
might consider suitable for your journal. 

Hudcar, Bury, Lancashire, R. H. Alcock. 

February 15, 1875. 



The usual monthly meeting of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, will be held this (Saturday) evenini; 
at the Scottish Corporation Hall, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, when Dr. G. Ross will read a paper entitled * An 
Analysis of the Bill introduced by the Home Secretary for 
Facilitating the Improvement of the DweUiz^ of the 
Working Classes.' 
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APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
OEBS, INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Bevan, Mr.» has been appK>inted Chairman of the Teignmouth Urban 

Sanitary Authority, vice Parson, deceased. 
Cabson, Stewart, L.R.CS. Edin. and L.M., has been appointed 

Medical Officer of Health for the No. 3 Sub-District of the 

Alston-with-GarrigiU Rural Sanitary District : 20/. per ann, ; 

acreage, 34,000 ; population, 3,053. 

£wxK, Arthur Benjamin, M.R.CS. Eng., L.S.A. Lond., has been 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Wisbech Port Sani- 
tary District. 

Grant, Mr. Wm. Leonard, has been appointed Surveyor and In- 
spector for the Milton Rtiral, and Sittmgboume Urban, Sanitary 
Districts, vke Newton and Jackson, resigned. 

RoxALDSON, Mr. John Marline, has been appointed an Inspector of 
Coal Mines. 

VACANCIES. 

Cirencester Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor and Inspector 
of Nuisances. 

Cirencester Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances. 

Dorking Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances: 

lao/. per ann. Application, 34th inst., to P. L. Marten, Clerk to 

the Authority. 

MoKPBTH Urban Sanitary Di.strict. Inspector of Nuisances : 
80^ per ann. Application, February 24, to George Jeffrey, Clerk 
to the Authority. 

Ovbr-Darwen Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor: 200/. per 
ann. Application, asnd inst., to Charles Costeker, Clerk to the 
Authority. 

Shipston-on-Stour Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer 
of Health. 100/. for one year. Application, 24th February, to 
T. E. Hiron, Clerk to the Authority. 

Water loo-with-Seaforth Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor : 
150/. to vxd. per ann. Application, 24th inst, to W. J. Robinson, 
Clerk to the Authority. 

West Ham Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health. 

WioNES Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor : 250/. per ann. 
Application, March i,. to the Chairman of the Highway Com- 
mittee. 

Willesden Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor: 200/. per 
ann. rising to 300/. Collector, remuneration 2 per cent. Applica- 
tion, 23rd last., to James Tilley, Clerk to the Authority, Caven- 
dish Road, Kilbum. 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

363. Neutralising the poisonous and offensive nature of sewer or drain 
gas. David Gill, Weston-super-Mare. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
a525. Smoke-burning apparatus. A V. Newton, Chancery Lane. — 
A communication from C. A D. W. Michelssen, G. A. Sieber, 
and J. H. Glamann, Hamburg. 

Th» invention is intended to supply heated air more or less com- 
pressed to the top of the fire-chamber, and to baffle the flames, so as 
to insure a thorough mingling of the gases of combustion with the 
aur supplied to the fire-chaunber. 

3547. Superphosphate of lime and manures. R. Giebermann, Lower 
Hiames Street, London. 

The object of this invention is to produce from phosphorites, 
coprolites, and in general from substances which contain, besides 
}ihosphate of lime, silicates, fluorides, iron, and alumina compounds, 
a dry superphosphate of lime in which the phosphoric acid which has 
been made soluble in vrater remains in that state by adding sulphuric 
acid quickly in form of rain or shower, and keeping the batch agitated 
or stirred after this time with such rapidity as to prevent as much as 
powsible the mass from heating. If desired to prepare nitrogenised 
superphoi^hates there is added together with tne sulphuric acid a 
concentrated solution of horn, hair, hoof, leather, wool, or other 
animal refuse. By this manure is obtained containing the nitrogen 
in a condition readily assimilable by vegetation. 

2562. Water-closets. A. C. Emery, Dalston. 

Tliis invention consists in the employment of a valve similar to a 
rotarv or plug-valve, the valve or plug being provided with recesses 
whtcn are successively made to comcide with the outlet of the basin. 
llie deposit is received in these recesses, and on the plug being 
rotated will be discharged into the soil-pipe. B^ this means the 
ordinary D or syphon trap is not required, and m ships the closet 
may be fixed below the water line, so rendering unnecessary a water 
elevator for supplying the closet with water. 

2567. Filtering sewage. G. Willet, R. J. Harris, and J. Lund, 
Worthing. 

Filtering sewaffej house slops, and such like. Consists of a series 
of tanks made in brickwork or other material filled with coal ashes of 
various sixes. It it so constructed that the sewage will flow through 
the several compartments and pass off sufficiently pure and clear to 
allow <^-the ordinary street channels being used, and by filling the 



last compartment with charcoal it may be rendered fit for any ordinary 
purpose. 

2568. Phosphate salts. H. Y. D. Scott, Ealing. 

^ The object of this invention is the preparation of phosphate salts 
suitable for the extraction of ammoniacal compounos, and for the 
manufacture of manure. 

2572. Gas for illuminating and heating purposes. G. H. Forbes, 
Broughton Rectory. 

This inventior^ relates to improvements upon the invention for 
which letters patent No. 4160, a.d. 1873, were granted to the inventor. 
He improves upon the former invention by increasing the pro^rtion 
of naphtha or petroleum or other light hydrocarbon oil or spirit, or 
vegetable or animal oil, or fat or fatty matter ; and he combines chalk 
with light or volatile tar oil or its equivalent, or similar bituminous 
substance. 

2583. Heating and ventilating houses. A. Ball, Spalding. 

This invention relates to the construction, heating, and ventilating 
the rooms of houses or other buildinss, and consists, First, in the 
peculiarly constructed fire-grate formed with flues or chambers at the 
sides through which air heated by the fire passes to the various rooms 
as required, also in a vertical slide placed^ midway in the said grate, 
which is double, whereby communication is afforded between the two 
grates at pleasure. Secondly, in forming to each room a separate flue 
or chimney commencing in all cases just below the ceiling and ter- 
minating at the side or top of the ordinary chimney or elsewhere for 
the purpose of carrying off the impurities contained in the air of the 
room, lliirdly, in tne additional ventilation of sick rooms or hospitals 
by an arrangement of small openings in the panel of the door over 
which slides a door of perforated zinc, leavine an intervening space 
for a fold or two of muslin saturated with a sel^acting supply of some 
disinfectant fluid supplied from a vessel secured above the said panel. 
Another vessel may be substituted for the generation of ozone, where- 
by fumigations are diffused throughout the apartment. 

2626. Heating air. R. H. Taylor, Sheffield. 

In carrying this invention into effect the inventor employs an en- 
gine to work an air-pump which forces atmospheric air through a coil 
of pipes fixed in the furnace. From this heater he carries a main pipe, 
in which he places a reflating valve to the apparatus used in the 

Erocess of drying or boiling, and supplies the air thus heated thereto 
y branch-pipes running from the main-pipe. 

263a Kitchen Ranges. H. Pain, Northampton. 

The inventor places the boiler in the centre of the range with an 
oven on either side, and sinks the grate below the floor level, and 
approaches the ashpit by an opening in the floor. 

2632. Generating and purifying gas. W. D. Bowness and J. Judge, 
Bishop Auckland. 

This invention consists in improvements ^ in the construction of 
retorts for generating gas from coal or other suitable substance, and in 
the apparatus for purifying the gas after it leaves the retort. 

2633. Testing the quality of milk, etc^ W. Tinker, Haarlem. A com- 
munication from Dr. J. T. Munnich, Haarlem. 

Constructing an instrument, composed of a box or receptacle, in 
which is placed a graduated scale, then a piece of plain glass ; the 
matter to De tested, which must have been liquified, is then placed on 
the under glass, and a similar piece of jB:lass placed over it. Accord- 
ing to the distinctness, or otherwise, with which the graduated scale 
may be read, will be the quality of the test sample. 



NOTES, QUEBIES, AND BEPLIES. 

E.P.C. — Mr. Sclater-Booth's bill is being considered f^rA»/i/« by 
the council of the Society of Public Analysts, who will probably pub- 
lish their suggestions. 

CHLOROFORM-VAPOUR. 
Chloroform-vapour has been lately found^ by a chemist in 
Antwerp, to act with great rapidity in extinguishing the flame of the 
vapour of petroleum. Combustible gases mixed with chloroform- 
vapour immediately lost their explosive properties, and even their 
combustibility. It is suggested that chloroform might be advantage- 
ously employed upon a_ large scale for extinguishing fires in petroleum 
stores and on board ship. 

PRESERVING EGGS. 
I N dry oxygen gas eggs arc unaffected unless punctured. Moist 
oxygen decomposes the eggs. In moist nitrogen eg^s will keep three 
months. Hydrogen the same. Eggs, whether pierced or whole, 
were perfectly preserved in carbonic acid, dry or moist. Illuminating 
gas the same. In chlorine water (i to 500) cRgs kept eight months in 
a closed vessel. In a solution of dilute chlorid* of lime eggs would 
not keep ten days. Lime water and sulphite of lime kept them a 
little longer. Carbolic acid solution (t to 500) preserved them about 
six weeks. 

PUERPERAL FEVER. 

In the cour.-e of a debate at the meeting of the SociiU Midicale 
dfs HOpitaux (October 9, 1874) M. Chaufford asserted that every 
suppuration, every disease which produced niorbid discharges, if in 
the vicinity of women in childbed, would give rise in the latter to 
puerperal fever. Thus he explained the great mortality of women in 
wards where they are in contact with nurses and children under two 
years of age. In his services at Necker Hospital M. Chaufford has 
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THE PREVAILING DEATH HOUR. 
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AIR-CURRENTS IK FURNACE AND 
SHAFTS. 

(7-fl thi Edilemf Iht Sabitakv Rkd«d.) 
Sir,— 1 ihatl (eel erotly obliged if you will liindly inform m 
where 1 Bay obtain inlbrmalion on thii lubiect, and itpecially as t< 
praclical ejiperimenta on the velocity of ajr in upright ihatls of varinu 
uctioiK andu varioui lempenUucn. M. N. 

(Cofuult PechiCi -Trailfde la Chaleur.'] 
REFERENCE BOOKS ON DISEASES OF CATTtE. 
{TrlluEiliHrB/tliiSKitn/.KY'R.tcosD.) 
SiB.-I un Ihe Inniector of Food, eic, for the bnraugh of 
Bolion. I ihatl be much obliged if you wUi inlom me which i> the 
bat work on the diseases oT ciltle. and ihowing the etTecti of eating 
theflethofaninuU that have been iulTering1r«n var' 



Will 



u JA. 



(Consult Report of Parliamentary Committee on the Cattle 

Plague, and alu a cpecial repon na the subject, by Mr. John 

Simon, which can be oblhined at the Local Coveinoient Board.] 

PUMPS SUPPLVING WATER-CLOSETS. 

iTc llu Kditm- 4,/ lA, SAHiTASv Rkcobd.) 

Sir,— Will you hiDdly answer the fbllnwing question in your nut 

To a houne in lhi> Iowa there i> Ihe followmg arrangement for 
aupplyinaa closet with water. The closet is out otdoors, and a com- 
inon lyphon pan Hie pump is three or four yards from it, and a pipe 

with the fumle) to Ihe back of the pan, forcing wuet into it at ihe 
•ane dmc u it docs through Ihe noiile. 

The rape doei not enter the pan directly, hut behind the piece of 
due placed 10 diTide Ihe siream. Huiik George, M.D. 

Honuutle VA. i], 1S7;. 



STATISTICS GATHERED FROM A HOUSE-TO-HOUSE 

VISITATION. 

l.T<, tk. Ediliir sj Ik. Sakita«v RKO»a) 
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Mi. W. M. Lowick. Westbury-on-Trym 
Pennuice : The Sec of the Yorkshire Exhibition, Leeds : Mr, Fiuds 
Corbult, Fairbank, Doncaslet ; Dr. Hugh Cesrge, Homosile : Dc 
Eustace Smiih, London ; Dr. De Chaumoni, Nelley : Mr. WBEiB 
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OW IMPHOVED DWELLINGS AND 
THEIH BENEFICIAL EFFECT ON 
HEALTH AND MOBALS.* 

BY CHARLES GATLIFp-, E^,Q.. F.S.S, 

Part II, 

Health and Morals. 

But this great decrease in the rate of mortality 
and disease, and less space occupied by the improved 
dweHings, are not the only benefits which have been 
developed by this movement ; and this brings me to 
the second part of my paper. I allude to the check 
jiven to immorality and crime. 

I do not here allude to any interference or intru- 
sion opon the privacy of families, as such does not 
take place ; but my experience and remarks are 
simply in support of the view, that if bad characters 
have not places where they can take shelter, conceal 
stolen goods, and carry on their malpractices, their 
evil doings will be seriously affected as regards them- 
selves, and beneficially as regards the community at 
large. The improved dwellings of the Metropolitan 
Association have elucidated this point in the facilities 
they afford for the detection and suppression of 

The Metropolitan Association has twelve sets of 
dwellings in different parts of the metropolis, which 
have accommodation for a population of $,yx>, or an 
average of near 420 jiersons at each establishment. 
At each of these establishments a superintendent 
resides to collect rents, supervise, and make himself 
generally useful _; and there is a labourer to execute 
repairs, also residing on the premises. These men, 
in performing their duties, become acquainted with 
the tenants, their occupations, and pursuits, and soon 
delect any drunkards, brawlers, prostitutes, receivers of 
stolen goods, or other bad characters, who occasion- 
ally resort to improved dwellings to evade suspicion. 
Many years ago several such characters were 
brought under my notice, and were detected and 
sent away. 

About twenty j-ears ago, in one of the dwellings 
of the Association in Spttalfields, fortunately fire- 
proof, a working distiller established himself, with 
his illicit still— the rent was regularlj' brought down 
10 the collector to avoid his seeing inside the 
door of the tenant's rooms, and all went on regularly 
■until a shoemaker, an old excise pensioner, living in 
one of the basement dwellings, stated his suspicion 
to the collector that there was at times a strong smell 
■of ' wash ' from the drains ; this led to inquiry and 
inspection of the rooms, when the still was found. 
The flooring was deeply charred by the fire. 

A case has recently come under my notice, of one 
of the tenants of the Association being found 
secreted, with another man, in the Workman's Club- 
house recently erected by the Duke of Westminster 
in the Belvedere Road, Pimlico, for the purpose of 
stealing some lead which was stored there. They 
were convicted and sentenced to a term of three 
months' imprisoninent by the magistrate, and the 
fact becoming known among the tenants at the 
buildings, an outcry was soon raised by Iheni in 



defence of their property in the washhouses, etc., and 
the rest of the family were sent away. With this 
exception few cases of this kind have come under 
my notice for many years. 

Having stated some of the bencGts arising from 
the improved dwellings — 

1. In the decrease in the rate of mortality and 
disease ; 

2. The less area occupied by them, and the 
greater number of persons provided for, notwith- 
standing the large spaces set apart for recreation and 
ventilation ; 

3. The facilities they afford for the detection and 
suppression of crime, — [ venture now to offer some 
suggestions for their extension ; and as 1 propose 
first to call attention to the necessity of providing 
sites in advisable situations and at a moderate cost, 
it is necessary that I should state the ground rents 
paid by the Metropolitan Association for the sites of 
their dwellings. 

The ground rents, or cost of land alone, of Ihe 
dwellings of the Metropolitan Association, vary from 
\\cL to iJ. 61^. per family per week, according to 
locality. In Spilalfields they are id. per family per 
week ; near Golden Square, Regent Street, they are 
I J. 6rf. per family per week ; but in the latter locality 
wages are higher, and the tenants living near their 
work are saved much time, fatigue, and expense in 
going to and fro from their work, and in being able 
to take their meals willi their families instead of at 
the public house. 

To facilitate the obtaining sites, the assistance of 
Parliament may be required to give compulsory 
powers to purchase and pull down many of the 
existing dens of disease and crime, and erect im- 
proved dwellings ; and in support of the expediency 
of this assistance being granted, I avail myself of 
the information contained in a report presented to 
the committee of the Charity Organisation Society, 
on November, 1873, by a special commitlec on 
metropolitan dwellings. In that report it is stated 
that : ' In the year 1866 the town council of Glasgow 
obtained an Act of Parliament, which was renewed 
in the year 1871, enabling the lord provost, magis- 
trates, and council of that city, to take lands and 
houses compulsorily, to erect new buildings, and 
dispose of the same; to erect and maintain houses 
specially adapted for the working classes, to borrow 
for these purposes a maximum of 1,250,000/. sterling ; 
to charge interest for the sum borrowed on the town 
rates, levying an annual rate for the purpose of the 
act not exceeding 6rf. in the pound.' 

The report goes on to slate that ' up to the 
month of June, 1S72, upwards of one million sterhng 
had been expended on properties, a portion of which 
had been profitably resold, while the greater part 
was provisionally held and let, but in an improved 
condition, and yielding 24,000/. per annum. 

' In the course of these operations seats of con- 
tagious fever had been extirpated, haunts of prosti- 
tutes, of crime, and of intemperance had been broken 
up or restricted, and streets of new houses and shops 
of various kinds had been erected, but with due 
regard to the accommodation of the working classes. 

' At the outset, the town council had contem- 
plated a rate of 6rf. in the pound, and a loss on the 
whole transaction of 200,000/. but the bd. rate was 
only requisite for a single year ; it was kept at i4- 
for two years, and had since been reduced to ^A 
with the prospect of soon being fixed at id., while 
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the capital loss was not expected to exceed 50,000/., 
at most 

* The process of demolition was protected by a 
provision in the Act, which prohibited the ejectment 
of more than 500 of the population at once, without 
a certificate from the sheriff that accommodation for 
the number removed was obtainable in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

* Improvements in Edinburgh have been prose- 
cuted under a local Act granted in 1867, based on 
tiie same principle as that of Glasgow, and contain- 
ing similar provisions. The results have been 
equally satisfactory. 

* In only one case has the town council exercised 
the power of erecting buildings, commercial enter- 
prise having at once undertaken the requisite 
amount of work. In that instance a block of model 
buildings for working men was erected which was 
eagerly bought up by skilled mechanics, showing the 
high appreciation of improved dwellings, and the 
benefits attached to the possession of house property 
entertained by that class/ 

In the Liverpool Sanitary Amendment Act of 
1864 the principle of compensation is admitted, and 
has greatly contributed to facilitate the work of 
closing and removing obnoxious structures, by which 
the sanitary condition of the town has been much 
improved. 

Such being the beneficial result developed by the 
existing improved dwellings, and the working of the 
Acts already passed with the object of facilitating 
the destruction of fever dens, the haunts of thieves, 
and erecting improved dwellings, I would suggest 
that Parliament should confer similar benefits on this 
metropolis, vesting the necessanr powers in the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the Corporation 
of the City of London; and should an aaditional 
penny or twopence in the pound for this purpose be 
included in the precepts from time to time issued by 
those bodies, such aaditional charge would soon be 
amply recouped by a reduction in the rates at present 
occasioned by disease and crime. 

The present rateable value of property in the 
metropolis is nearly 2i/xx),ooo/.; a rate of a penny in 
the pound would produce nearly 90,000/.; or sufficient 
to pay the interest on 2/xx),ooo/., and redeem the 
principal in forty years if the money was raised at 
3j per cent; 2,000,000/. would go a long way in 
paying simply the difference between the purchase 
money of the land and the sum received on resale, 
and 2,000,000/. applied in the mode suggested would 
remove very many of the present dens of disease 
and crime. 

The erection of improved dwellings might also 
be materially assisted by empowering the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners to make advances at a 
reduced rate, say 3^ per cent, or such rate as the 
Commissioners of the Treasury deem necessary in 
order to enable the loan to be made without loss to the 
Exchequer, as they are at present empowered to do 
under the Public Health Act for sanitary purposes. 

Another mode in which the Government can 
materially assist this movement is by rendering it 
compulsory upon all the railway companies to carry 
working men at the rate of \d, for at least ten miles, 
as some are obliged to do at present ; and it should 
be compulsory on existing railway companies to give 
such facilities on lines the construction of which was 
sanctioned without such clauses being inserted in 
their Acts. 

Of the fact that bricklayers, carpenters, engineers, 



and others working at sixty-three different trades 
carried on in London, will avail themselves of the 
opportunity of living seven or eight miles out of town, 
the Metropolitan Association have had eight years' 
experience in the 164 cottages they erected in the 
year 1866 in the parish of Beckenham, the tenants of 
which are paying 2J. a-week for railway fares, in 
consequence of clauses compelling the raihray 
company to carry at workmen's fares not having 
been inserted in the Act empowering them to form 
that line. 

In drawing attention to cottages in the coimtr>', I 
fully admit the great necessity for erecting improved 
dwellings in London ; still if one tithe, or even one- 
twentieth, part of the working men will rise at five in 
the morning, to return to wholesome recreation in 
their gardens in the evening, which eight years* ex- 
perience of the Metropolitan Association proves that 
men following sixty- three different trades in London 
will do, to say nothing of the daily experience of the 
large number of working men who now use the rail- 
ways, I think it very advisable that they should have 
the opportunity. This procedure would have the 
incidental advantage of reducing the overcrowding 
in London. 

Another reason why facilities should be given to 
working men to reside in the country is, 3iat the 
rents are considerably lower in consequence of 
cheaper ground rents or cost of land, and that a 
g^eat saving can be effected in the construction of 
Uieir houses. 

The experience of the Metropolitan Association 
is, that the ground-rents of cottages in the country 
are i\d, jper family per week, while those in London 
average &/. per family per week ; and also that cot- 
tages in the country can be constructed at 34/. per 
room, while the construction of dwellings in London 
cost on the average 46/. per room ; this arises from 
the additional thickness of walls required in the 
metropolis, and bad foundations entailing deep ex- 
cavations and much additional concrete and brick- 
work. In one of the buildings of the Metropolitan 
Associations, the foundations had to be excavated 
to a depth of upwards of twenty-two feet, and in 
another a steam-pump was kept at work upwards of 
six weeks in consequence of a shifting-sand present- 
ing itself, during which time additional concrete 
was put in and strong walls erected at great ex- 
pense. 

The Metropolitan Association let each of their 
semi-detached cottages and a piece of garden ground 
twenty feet by eighty feet deep, at 2j. and 3^. a-week 
less rent than they can obtain for their dwellings in 
London, and still obtain as good a return on the 
investment 

The Lord Provost of Glasgow stated before the 
Committee of the Charity Organisation Society, that 
some of the model lodging-houses erected there had 
been profitably sold, referring at the same time to the 
dividends paid and profits made by sereral of the 
existing companies in London. 

I feel that the erection of improved dwellings in 
the metropolis may be regarded as a safe investment, 
and in further support of this I refer to the audited 
accounts of the Metropolitan Association for the last 
year, which show a gross rent roll <rf l^^nh 5x., of 
which 12,101/. \5, yi, was actually reoeiv^ leaving 
a deficiency of 156/. 3^. ^, only of tiie gross inccnne 
for unavoidable vacancies during chstnget among 
769 weekly tenants, and during repttri of 3,032 
rooms, and from all causes. The Mgtrq^oOtitf 
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Association have for the last five years paid a divi- 
dend of 4i per cent, which would, I feel assured, 
have been larger had they not, as pioneers in this 
great movement, had to encounter many difficulties 
by which their followers have profited. 

I trust that these dwellings may be regarded as a 
'^ leaven ' introduced into this great metropolis ; and 
that, aided by competition and emulation, sanc- 
tioned and protected as it is by her most gracious 
Majesty, in exercise of her royal prerogative, may, 
little by little, extend its wholesome working to the 
whole. 

The rents vary from 2J. 6//. to qj*. td, per week. 
Those on the ground-floor let at 6^. a week less than 
the first-floor rooms, from being more noisy, the 
windows more liable to be broken, and being over- 
looked. The rooms from the second floor upwards 
in the lofty buildings, all let at the same rents, some 
tenants preferring the upper floors on account of 
better light and air, and being quieter, all the rooms 
being supplied with every convenience of water, 
dust-shoots, etc. 

I cannot close this paper without adverting to a 
still less fortunate class than those I have been refer- 
ring to, namely, those who, from their very small and 
precarious earnings, cannot pay the rents entailed 
by the unavoidably expensive construction of dwell- 
ings in the metropolis. 

That such expense is necessary may, I think, be 
taken as proved by the efforts made by some of the 
existing agencies to build in the most economical 
manner consistent with safety ; and I venture to 
say that the moneys expended by some of those 
agencies have been well spent, and may be taken as 
a fair test of the cost of improved dwellings, and of 
the rents at which they can be let, so as to yield a 
fair return to the capitalist I may here mention a 
circumstance corroborative of an opinion I have 
heard expressed, and in which I concur, that the 
least fortunate classes require more or less educating 
to appreciate these improved dwellings. 

The late chairman of the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion, Sir R. Howard, knowing that many families 
lived in one room, in the year 1871 built a house 
containing sixteen large single rooms, with washing 
tubs and coppers, and an ample water-supply, etc., 
arranged on each floor. Each room was also sup- 
plied with two iron bedsteads and a curtain to divide 
them; and two berths for children were also 
arranged as on board ship, at the side of the fire- 
place. 

When the building was finished and applicants 
came to look at the single rooms, they were not 
satisfied : * Wanted two rooms,' * Did not want the 
bedsteads and curtain/ and so the rooms remained 
nearly empty for more than twelve months. Sir R. 
Howard, much disappointed, sold the house. 

Fortunately there was an additional piece of 
land on one side of the house, and having become 
the purchaser, I erected eight additional rooms to 
be used as bedrooms, so that there are now eight sets 
of two rooms, and eight single rooms. 

The curtains were taken down, and the bed- 
steads met with a hearty welcome in one of the Lon- 
don hospitals. These comforts being removed, 
eight families have been found willing to occupy the 
single roomS| and the whole house is now fully occu- 
pied. 

To benefit the least fortunate class, I feel that 
the greatest facilities should be given to improve the 
condition of those immediately above them, by pro- 



viding sites at fair rents, and pressing forward the 
erection of improved dwellings in the metropolis and 
in the suburbs. And (here I quote the substance of 
what I wrote in 1854) * although many may not be 
able to pay the rents required to yield full compen- 
sation to the capitalist, still by providing such im- 
proved dwellings, we help those who will help them- 
selves, check the downward current, and to some 
extent relieve the less fortunate from their present 
overcrowded state. A hearty co-operation in this 
great object will secure the effect of competition, so 
that ultimately all classes will be incalculably bene- 
fited. But this much cannot be done unless the 
investment yields a fair return. This course pre- 
serves the independence of the tenants, while charity 
creates the distress it relieves, though it cannot 
always relieve the distress it creates. 



THE ARTISANS' DWELLINGS IM- 
PBOVEMENT BILL, 1876. 

BY GEORGE ROSS, M.D., M.O.II. 
The Home Secretary s Billon Improved Dwellings — 
Death-rates apt to be Deceptive — /// extreme 
Cases amount to 70 per 1,000 — Houses built on 
Ground sodden with Sewage — A Dense Popula- 
tion not necessarily Unhealthy—The Remedy for 
the Evils arising from Unwholesome Dwellings 
is a matter of right to tJu Poor^ not of Mercy — 
Compulsory Sale of Property a Necessity — The 
Poor alone will not Benefit^ but all Classes — Re- 
sume of Past Legislation — Common Lodgiiig Act, 
1 85 1 —Labourers^ Dwellings, 1 85 5 — Nuisance Re- 
moval Act^Sanitary Act, iZ66—Torrens's Act, 
iZ6%— Defects of the Artisans' and Labourers* 
Dwellings Act—Mr. Cross's proposed Bill— New 
Duties thrown upon tJie Medical Officers of 
Health and others ; Fitness to discharge them— 
Defects and Oversights in the Act— Improve- 
ments made in other Large Towns, 

I HAD originally intended to prepare a paper on 
the Amendments required in the Artisans' and 
Labourers' Dwellings Act, to make it more easy to 
work than it is found to be at present ; hut, the 
Home Secretary having introduced a bill * to facili- 
tate the improvement of the dwellings of the work- 
ing-classes in large towns,' which will in all pro- 
bability supersede, to a great degree, the more 
limited measure, I have thought it better to occupy 
your attention this evening with an analysis of the new 
bill This bill is one of the noblest efforts at sanitary 
reform that has yet been made in this country, and, 
if it should be administered in an energetic spirit, it 
will prove to be the most useful The sewerage of 
London was a mighty work, but it was local ; the 
new Act will apply to London and every large town 
in England, and will effect a physical and social re- 
volution among the lowest classes of the community, 
which good men have long desired, but, on account 
of its magnitude, have almost despaired to see. 

* This paper was read at a meeting of the Association of 
Medical Officers of Health, held on February 20, 1875, by 
Dr. George Ross, medical officer of health, St. Giles's District ; 
a member of the Civil Engineering Committee, and of the Sani- 
tary Sub-Committee of the Annual International Exhibition, 
1874. etc. 
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Among a body of medical officers of health, it is 
almost superfluous to dwell upon the necessity of 
this measure ; our daily experience convinces us 
that one of the most fruitful causes of disease and 
premature death is the \inwholesome condition and 
bad construction of the houses in which tens of 
thousands of the poorer population are condemned 
to live ; and our annual reports are replete with evi- 
■dence of the excessive mortality induced by such 
conditions. 

Still the evidence for public interference has 
hardly been stated with that fulness and decision 
that it warrants. We have been content to rely 
upon mean death-rates, which, of course, imply that 
extremes are merged in the mean results. If a cer- 
tain unhealthy sub-district have a mean death-rate 
of 30 per 1,000, we have been accustomed to regard 
this as an evidence of excessive insalubrity. This, 
however, is not enough. Mean death-rates, although 
very useful for comparison year by year, are apt to 
be deceptive if taken to represent the death-rate of 
particular portions of a town or district This mea- 
sure, should it become law, will require that a more 
minute and detailed inquiry should be instituted into 
the death-rate of special areas, or, in other words, 
of particular courts and alleys, where vitality is 
habitually below its standard, and destroying diseases 
are never absent 

In my own district, for example, there are courts 
where the death-rate for a year has amounted to 70 
per 1,000 ; there are courts and alleys in other dis- 
tricts, as I have ascertained, where the mortality is 
as high. The medical officer of health for Man- 
chester has reported a similar mortality in parts of 
that town, as Mr. Cross stated in the speech intro- 
ductory of his bill. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that this high mortality is not uncommon in the 
worst places of the metropolis. These are extreme 
cases, no doubt, but this bill deals with extreme 
cases, and the evidence to justify its operation must 
be derived from such. 

Houses are built on ground sodden with sewage 
from old cesspools, the walls, too, are soaked with 
this excremental filth. Many houses are built back 
to back, and have no through ventilation ; others 
have narrow and dark staircases, or staircases inside 
the rooms, not allowing the direct passage of the 
outer air ; rooms are often miserably small and 
low ; roofs dilapidated, and causing flooding of the 
attics on a heavy rainfall; the plaster on ceilings 
and walls crumbling and peeling, and the dirt of 
ages grained into floors and staircase walls. Yards, 
where they exist, are often too small for the neces- 
sary domestic conveniences, and the water-closet 
and water-butt are necessarily put together in a 
dark, damp, and noisome cellar. In this cellar is 
brewed a poison which ascends the staircase, or is 
absorbed by the drinking water, and infects every 
family in a house. The death-striking malaria never 
leaves these houses ; it is everywhere — in the water, 
in the air, in the food, in the clothes, in the founda- 
tions, walls, and ceihngs. It may sleep for a time, 
and appear extinct ; but negligence or opportunity 
revives its giant strength, and the invisible pestilence 
reveals its presence by the fearful havock it inflicts. 
The wonder to us is that effective legislation has not 
been attempted before this to remedy so great an 
c^'il. 

Having alluded to the mean death-rate, I have 
now a few words to say on the mean density of the 
population. Here again we have been accustomed 



to speak of a density of, say 300 persons to 2m acre, 
as an extreme evidence of packing, and as intimatdjr 
associated with a high death-rate. But this density 
does not represent the actual density of particular 
localities, for I have ascertained that there are 
courts where the actual density is three times this 
amount ; and it is again these extreme cases that 
must be considered in relation to the new bill 
Under existing circumstances, there can be no doubt 
that extreme density and high death-rate are corre- 
lative, for the simple reason that where the packing 
is most dense there the population are the poorest 
and most sordid. But density in itself (widiin, of 
course, certain limits, but limits much in excess of 
any yet generally accepted), is not a cause of a high 
death-rate. In the lodging-houses of the Metropo- 
litan Association the population are lodged at the 
rate of 1,140 to an acre, including recreation yards ; 
it is reported that in Sir Sydney Waterlow's buildings 
the rate is 1,600 to an acre. Whilst we have this— 
as we might call it from the old point of view — ex- 
cessive density, the death-rate in the houses of the 
Metropolitan Association is observed to have been, 
during a long series of years, not more than 16 per 
1,000, and for the last eight years only 14 per i,ooa 
It is obvious, therefore, that the mere density of the 
population in houses better constructed and adapted 
for human existence need not be a source of alarm. 

I can only glance at the efforts made by the 
several associations for erecting model lodging- 
houses ; but, with all their praiseworthy zeal, they 
have only succeeded, in the course of thirty years, in 
accommodating less than 40,000 persons, — a number 
scarcely more than equal to the annual increase of 
our working population. To expect, therefore, that 
these voluntary associations can, under existing 
laws, meet the want, would be a forlorn hope. 
They have been hindered in their operations by the 
difficulty of getting land at a reasonable price, and 
this has been owing, primarily to the increasing 
value of land in the metropolis for commercial pur- 
poses; and secondly, to the inability of limited 
owners to sell portions of their estates, and to the 
great cost of purchasing land by agreement from 
owners otherwise willing and able to selL 

It is intended to get rid of some of these impedi- 
ments by this bill, and it is believed that should the 
necessary facilities be given, there are ample funds 
forthcoming to carry out the work of iniprovement 
on a lar^^e scale. 

The mterference with the rights of property to 
the extent of compelling a sale, in behalf of the 
physical necessities of the poor which is now pro- 
posed, is perhaps the last step which the legislature 
has been induced to take in this direction, and yet I 
do not hesitate to say that it was the most needed. 
Under present legislation, a limited owner, with 
qualification in certain cases as to the consent of 
the remafinder man, may sell and convey land for the 
building of churches, chapels, and parsonage-houses, 
for charitable, educational, and literary purposes, or 
for public improvements. Railway companies may 
compel a sale to promote the interests of their share- 
holders, and numberless private companies have 
been granted similar privileges for cdl kinds of 
objects ; yet up to this time there has been no such 
power given to provide better dwellings for the 
poorer classes, so that they may be lifted out of the 
slough of despond, in which for generations they have 
passed wretched, sickly, and criminous lives. 

This measure must not be regarded as a work d 
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simple mercy to the poor. Society must not con- 
gratulate itself tbat it is doing a generous thing — 
nay, not even if a sum of money, beyond anticipa- 
tion, be eicf>ended upon the work. Society in (he 
mass has one interest, that of its self- protection, and 
if there be one section that is a cause of disease and 
death to the other sections, then it is the duty of all 
in their own interest, to ascertain the causes of the 
mischief and to root them out. We cannot exile the 
poor man, or even the thief, from human intercourse ; 
and depend tipon it the fevers that kill him will reach 
and kill us if we do not exert ourselves to cleanse 
the poisoned shaft. In destroying the sources of 
fever we are indeed helping the poor, bvit we are 
helping ourselves as much, and the money that is 
expended in the work should be put down as in 
liquidation of a debt to our common humanity. A 
wise selfishness should induce society to go into this 
work in a grand and liberal spirit. Hie gutter 
children are not the only children that fall victims to 
scarlet fever j but in saving Ihem we are saving our 
own. 1 think it necessary to say thus much on this 
point, because we are continually hearing it argued 
that it is no part of the duty of society to provide 
better dwellings for the poorer classes, as if they alone 
were to receive the benefit. 

A brief rJiumJ of past legislation on this subject 
would tend to give us a clearer idea of the bearings 
and of the necessity of this measure than we should 
have by merely reviewing it without such a re- 
trospect 

The two earliest measures of importance for 
improving the dwellings of the poor were, first, 
the Common Lodging- Houses Act, i85r, and the 
'Labouring Classes' Lodging-House; Act ' in the 
same year. 

The first class of houses was placed, in the metro- 
polis, under the care of the police, who continue to 
administer the Act, so far as my observation goes, 
with much advantage. Throughout the country, the 
execution of the Act is in the hands of the municipal 
corporations, or other local authority. This Act was 
extended in 1853. 

The second Act, although drawn with much care 
and elaboration of detail, has unfortunately been 
applied, as 1 am informed, in one town alone, viz., 
Huddersfield. The metropolis has completely ignored 
it. This unexpected result is the consequence of the 
duty of executing it having been cast on councils in 
boroughs, and on vestries in the metropolis. Now, 
as the necessity for erecting suitable lodging-houses 
for the labouring population is greatest in the 
poorest parishes, these would be called upon to bear 
a burden utterly beyond their means ; we cannot be 
surprised, therefore, that this well-intentioned Act 
should have proved a dead letter. It possessed 
another inherent fault ; property under it could be 
purchased only by agreement — a process attended 
by litigation, delay, and expense, and the conse- 
quence was failure. 

The Labourers' Dwellings Act or the Companies' 
Actwas passed in 1855. This Act empowers indi- 
viduals to form companies under a seal of incorpora- 
tion, and the various companies that have been for 
some years past actively engaged, with a fair 
measure of success, in establishing lodging-houses, 
have, with a few exceptions, been established under 
this Act I am afraid, however, that the title of the 
Act — the Labourers' Dwellings Act —has been belied 
in many instances, so difficult is it to keep com- 



panies, having an exclusive eye to profit, to their 
original purpose. 

In the same year was passed the Nuisances Re- 
moval and Diseases Prevention, Consolidation and 
Amendment Act; sect 13 of which empowers 
justices to prohibit the occupation of a house that is 
proved to be unfit for human habitation, until the 
nuisance that has made it so shall have been 
amended to their satisfactioa This authority is 
exercised only in regard of nuisances which are the 
subject of the Act, and is therefore only of a pallia- 
tive nature. The Act, moreover, does not give 
power to a local authority to proceed simply and 
directly for the closure of a house, and there is no 
schedule for the purpose. The legal procedure must 
be by notice in the regular way for the abatement of 
a nuisance, and the special prohibition can be called 
into action only after hearing the evidence, when, 
in the words of the Act, ' if ihe nuisance proved to 
exist be such as to render a house or building, in the 
judgment of the justices, unfit for human habitation, 
they may prohibit,' etc. This power, therefore, is an 
incidental one, and as it is considered an extreme 
measure, it is resorted to only on comparatively rare 



I need scarcely refer to the various Building Acts 
which aiiihoriso the repair or demolition of ruinous 
buildings. 

In 1 866 was passed the well-known Sanitary Act. 
Among its comprehensive provisions was one in 
section 35 for registering houses let or occupied in 
lodgings, for inspecting them, and enforcing sanitary 
provisions upon the owners. Much was expected 
from this measure, but I apprehend that it has not 
been generally carried out. 1 do not intend now to 
criticise the Act, nor to find a reason for its failure. 
I would only observe that under section 36, any 
two justices can direct the closing of premises for 
such (inie as they may deem necessary in any case, 
where Itvo convictions shall have taken place within 
three months, against (he provision of any Act 
relating to the overcrowding of a house, or the occu- 
pation of a cellar as a separate dwelling-place. 
Under such circumstances it is not likely that many 
houses could be closed. 

Overlooking minor points for closing cellar dwel- 
lings, etc., such was the slate of affairs up to 1868, 
when ihe Artisans' and Labourers' Dwellings Act 
was passed by the efforts of Mr. Torrens. 

When this measure was introduced into the 
House of Commons, it included powers for compen- 
sation and rebuilding ; but the sections conferring 
these powers were struck out in the House of Lords. 
The peers did not appear to think it right that 
either the state should provide a fund, or that it 
should require the ratepayers to raise one, to com- 
pensate owners who had allowed their property to 
fall into so ruinous and dangerous a state as to peril 
health and life, and who might be regarded as 
having been already compensated over and over 
again in the Ia[^e rentals they exacted for their 
tumble-down properly. Besides, ahouseproved to be 
unfit for human habitation has thereby tost its value, 
except for its old timber, slate and bricks ; and no 
compensation should be allowed for anoccupancy that 
might at any moment be declared unlawful. In the 
abstract these arguments appear sound enough, but 
in practice they cannot be extensively applied in a 
country where the rights of properly are so strenu- 
ously upheld. The execution of the Act has, there- 
fore, been limited to exceptional cases. 
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Then a« to rebuilding : it has been deemed in- 
expedient to allow corporate bodies to build houses 
for poor people out of rates raised from others 
nearly as poor as themselves ; by which the favoured 
poor would be provided wiib better accouunodation 
than they could otherwise afford. Of course, the 
proposition slated in this way seems unjust, but after 
all, it is an argument that applies to the mainten- 
ance, clothing, and housing of the poor in work- 
' houses, as well as in lodging-houses ; and like most 
other economical propositions, it is resolved ratlier 
into a matter of expediency than of principle ; and 
for myself, I do not consider at present, or until the 
need is shown, that any public bodies should, except 
under unusual circumstances, build houses out of 
the rates for the occupation of the poorer classes, as 
1 think the time has come when these classes, 
having larger means than they have ever had before, 
should be taught rather to help themselves than to 
rely upon the assistance of their neighbours. 

But, at the same time, if private enterprise should 
&il, I hold that the onus of the duty rests upon 
society at large. 

The sections for compensation and rebuilding 
having been excised from this Act, it is clear that 
it could never be generally applied. Mr. Torrens's 
Act was based upon the Local Act for Liverpool, 
which comprises the two powers, and therefore is 
practically a different measure. 

In a paper read by Dr. Trench at the Birming- 
ham Conference on the Liverpool Sanitary Amend- 
ment Act, 1864, and its operation, that gentleman 
stated, in reference to the spirit and working of the 
Act, — ' The houses or premises ordered to be demo- 
lished are not themselves necessarily injurious to 
health or unfit for human habitation by reason of 
their state or condition. On the contrary, they may 
be well built, airy, and habitable, with a street 
frontage, yet their demolition is required because, by 
reason of position or situation, they block up the 
entrance of courts, and impede the circulation of air 
to blocks of buildings. ■ No indictment would lie 
against them either under the Nuisances Act or 
under the Artisans' and Labourers' Dwellings Act, 
1868, and yet it is easy to conceive that without their 
removal no efficient remedy could be applied to a 
fever-stricken district' 

It is obvious that the working condition of the 
two Acts are altogether dissimilar. 

The defects in the details of the Artisans' and 
Labourers' Dwellings Act are simply these : i. That 
, tiic medical of^cer of health is empowered to con- 
demn property without giving any reasons ; the 
duty being cast upon the surveyor of staling the 
causes of unheal tliiness. Now as the surveyor 
looks at a house from a different point of view from 
the medical officer, he may fail to appreciate the 
causes that influenced the judgment of his colleague, 
and may therefore recommend improvements quite 
inadequate to remove the evils on account of which 
the property was condemned. This is not a specu- 
lative possibility only; it has occurred as fact, and 
Wfill occur again should the surveyor be a timid man 
and be content with his habits of practice formed by 
a study of the Building Act. This source of failure 
should be avoided by an amendment of the section 

3 Hiring the medical officer to detail the causes of 
Lealthiness. 

2. The medical officer is, at present, unsupported, 
and possibly in some instances does not like the 
sole responsibility of condemning property on a 



large scale, having in view the fact that the Act 
gives no compensation. It would be belter if 
the medical officer's report were forwarded to a 
central authority, who should be empowered to send 
a medical referee to inspect the premises. 

3. When buildings aredemolishcdthe sitemaybe- 
come vacant, either owing to the need or wilfulness of 
the legal complications of tenure of the owners. This 
should be corrected by giving power to the local 
authority to require owners to sell the land by arbitra- 
tion toanypersonor companies willing to buy with the 
purpose of erecting buildings for the working classes 
on the sites ; or, if considered necessary, the local 
authority might be enabled to purchase the site, 
either to keep it vacant for ventUation, or recrea- 
tion, or to build dwellings thereon. 

4. Other amendments would be required to give 
effect to the foregoing extensions of the Act, most rf 
which are set forth in my recommendations on the 
subject, addressed to the Dwellings Committee of 
the Charily Organisation Society, and pubhshed in 
their report. 

Apropos aiiM\% important committee, the asso- 
ciation will remember that it did Mr. Liddlc and 
myself the honour of appointing us its representa- 
tives in that committee [ and, as regards my friend, 
it gives me much pleasure to say that his large 
experience and acute suggestions were of the greatest 
value in the deliberations of that body. It was the 
labours of this committee which mainly, as the 
Home Secretary has fairly admitted, have brought 
the subject of the provision for workmen's dwelliDgs 
10 its present auspicious point ; and it was fortunate 
that at this juncture, a minister not less courageous 
than wise— a man not afraid to venture large issues 
— should have held the reins of power. We must ail 
wish heartily that the measure which he has pro- 
posed, amended as no doubt it will be in some par- 
ticulars, and which is concerned so nearly with our 
most important duties, should be borne successfully 
through the rocks and shoals of party contention in 
the legislature. The claims of humanity should still 
the war of words, and be supreme over the eager 
struggles which good and true men may allowably 
engage in when questions are discussed of less 
momentous interest to the vital well-being of the 
people. 

We conclude from this review of past legisla- 
tion that failure has happened from the following 

1. That the incidence of taxation for the pur- 
chasing and reconstruction of old building, or the 
building of new ones, adapted for the residence of 
the poorer classes, as provided for in the Labourer^ 
Lodging-Houses Act, fall upon too limited an area, 
and upon those, in the metropolis at least, who were 
least able to bear the burden. 

2. Because property for the reqoiriKl improve- 
ments could be purchased only by agreement ; and 
in the case of several owners possessing a block nf 
houses or street, the difficulties of coming to an 
agreement with each and all would be so great and 
costly that local boards were deterred from under- 
taking the work. 

3, BecauseinthcArtisans'and Labourers' Dwellings 
Act, 1868, the absence of provisions for compensation 
made that a penal Act, and therefore unpopular; 
and a similar absence of provisions for reconstruc- 
tion deprived it of its foil measure of uaefiilness ; 

fact, if carried out extensively, it migfat have sue- 
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ceeded in making Loudon a. waste, but not a place 
of habitation. 

4. Because of the absence of any ' standard of 
habitability.' The various provisions under the 
Nuisances Act cannot be considered such ; but I do 
not believe that the difficulties of escabhshing such 
a staodard are insuperable. 

I now propose lo consider the sections of Mr. 
Cross's 'Artisans' Dwellings Improvement Bill, 1875.' 
There never was a bill proposed in Parliament to 
TFhich exception could not be taken, and the new 
bill is not exempt from the common infirmity, We 
must first, however, try to regard the measure from 
a high stand-point, to view it as a whole, and to test 
its merit by the general design embodied in it to fullil 
all the main objects of a good working measure. 
From this point of view I do not hesitate to affirm 
that this is a wcU-conceived and excellent bill. The 
minister has shown a firm grasp of the subject. All 
the shilly-shally of previous Acts is avoided. The 
instructions are imperative. Local authorities are 
not allowed to do as they like, which usually ends 
in doing nothing. When the local authority has 
received a representation it 'shall' take it into con- 
sideration, and it 'shall' proceed to make an improve- 
mem scheme. The board or vestry ' shall ' send the 
Tnedical ofKcer's report to the local authority, and 
the local authority 'shall' petition the confinning 
authority. All this is in the right spirit, and gives 
us the assurance that this is intended to be an 
effective measure. 

I have pointed out the sources of failure of pre- 
vious Acts, and I will now show that attempts have 
been made to avoid them in the present bill. For 
example, the original Lodging- Houses Act failed be- 
cause property was to be purchased by agreement, 
and the incidence of cost fell upon single parishes ; in 
the new bill compulsory powers of purchase are 
given to the local auihonCy, and the local authority 
IS not a vestry ; but in London the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and in the provinces it is the urban 
sanitary authority or town council, and these bodies 
can raise rales from the entire community, who will 
be charged with the cost of the works. 

Again, Mr. Torrens's Act failed because it did not 
include a power of giving compensation. This bill 
contains the power, although guarded in such a way 
by the use of the term, ' a fair market value," as to 
cut down the claims to their lowest point of those 
who might hope to make a profit out of their 
property proportionate to their own scandalous 
neglect of it. 

Further, the legal expenses incidental to large 
schemes of improvement have hitherto been so great 
as to restrict enterprise in this direction; but the 
Home Secretary proposes to give a provisional order 
to authorise the carrying out of the proposed scheme. 
This order will have to be sanctioned by Parliament ; 
but a lai^e proportion of the expenses of a private 
bill will be obviated, unless, indeed, it should happen 
that the bill were opposed, which is scarcely likely. 
Even this possibility may be guarded against by 
some provision as to costs. 

In the Artisans' and Labourers' Dwellings Act, 
1868, the sole responsibility of declaring a house 
unfit for habitation is thrown upon the medical 
officer of health for the district or parish. In this 
bill there is provision made for the appointment of a 
medical officer by the local authority, meaning 
thereby the Metropolitan Board of Works for the 
puts of-London outside the city. The medical 



officer of the local authority may act independently, 
but will doubtless in the practical execution of the 
Act, aid and support the district medical officer 
with his advice. 

As regards a standard of habitability, this is not 
so important in the new measure as it is in relation 
to the duties arising out of Mr. Torrens's Act, because 
the two measures proceed upon different bases, the 
Artisans' Dwellings Improvement Bill being con- 
stmcted in relation to areas, and Mr. Torrens's Act 
in relation to houses. Vet, if this bill should be 
amended so as to embrace the unsanitary structural 
condition of houses as well as of areas, it would be 
.dvisabic that a standard of habitability should be 
rec<^nised, and I do not think that there would be 
much difficulty in defining such a standard. 

will now examine some of the more important 
sections of the bill, so far, at least, as they may 
affect our duties and position as medical officere of 
health. The preamble, which is unusually full and 
declarritory, refers not merely to cities and boroughs, 
but also lo ' buildings' which are so densely inhabited 
I be highly injurious to the moral and physical 
welfare of the inhabitants. It has been remarked 
that the enacting sections take no cognisance of 
overcrowded houses, and there is therefore a dis- 
crep.mcy between the preamble and the sections of 
the bilL The second clause of the preamble also 
refers to houses, as well as courts ana alleys, which 
are unfit for human habitation, by reason of the 
want of light and ventilation, or of proper conveni- 
ences, or from other causes. The preamble seems to 
contemplate more extensive powers than are em- 
bodied in the bill ; but I do not apprehend that the 
operation of the bill will be seriously affected or 
hmdered by this incongruity. At any rale the cor- 
rection is easily made. 

The genera! purposes of the bill as to pulling 
down aTid rebuilding are then declared. 

The second section declares that the Act shall 
apply lo the City of London, to the metropolis ex- 
clusive of the city, and lo urban sanitary districts 
containing, according to the last published census, for 
the time being, a population of 25,000 and upwards. 
The local authority in the several cases is to be 
the Comtnissioners of Sewers in the city, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works in the metropolis, and the 
urban sanitary authority for such district. 

The third section is very important; it sets forth 
that where an ' official representation' is made to the 
local authority that diseases indicating a generally 
low condition of health amongst the population have 
been from time to time prevalent in a certain area 
within the jurisdiction of the local authority, and 
that such prevalence may be reasonably attributed 
to closeness, narrowness, and bad arrangement of 
the streets and houses within such area, or to one or 
more of such causes, and that the sanitary defects 
in such area cannot be effectually remedied other* 
wise than by an improvement scheme for the arrange- 
ment and reconstruction of the streets and houses, 
the local authority shall take such representation 
into their consideration, etc. 

The fourth clause says that an official representa- 
tion shall mean in the metropolis a representation 
made by the medical officer of health of any district 
board or vestry, who shall forthwith forward the same 
to the local authority; elsewhere the representation 
must be made by the medical officer of health of 
I the local authority. 
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These sections read together show that the initia- 
tive is intended to be in the hands of the district 
medical officers of health, who will be required to 
make an official representation, each to his own 
board, that in a certain area in his district diseases 
indicating a generally low condition of health have 
been from time to time prevalent, owing to the 
narrowness, closeness, and bad arrangement of the 
streets and houses, and that these defects cannot be 
amended otherwise than by proceeding in the words 
of the Act. This is a duty that cannot be very 
difficult ; the mortality tables would prove the low 
condition of health of the inhabitants, and the 
narrowness, closeness, and bad arrangement of the 
streets and houses must be obvious on inspection. 
The duty of making the report would be less onerous 
than a similar one under Torrens's Act, because in 
the present case compensation would be awarded, 
whilst under Torrens's Act there was none. 

It would not be necessary to prove, moreover, 
that every house in the area had an incorrigible 
sanitary defect, and was especially unhealthy; it 
would be enough to show that the area as a whole 
was unhealthy, to make good the legal presentment ; 
and any one of the three causes would be suffi- 
cient. 

It has been thought that it would be desirable, 
and more consistent with the preamble, if after the 
words * to closeness, narrowness, and bad arrange- 
ment of the streets and houses,' the words * or to the 
defective construction and unsanitary condition of 
the houses' were introduced. It is supposed that 
the words would remove doubts in the mind of the 
medical officer as to the propriety of reporting upon 
small, ill-built, or unhealthy houses on an area other- 
wise properly laid out and provided with sufficiently 
wide thoroughfares. The objection on which this 
suggestion has been founded springs from an inter- 
pretation of the bill which some lawyers think not 
to be justified by its wording ; but Mr. Cross, with 
that desire to make the bill complete which has dis- 
tinguished him, has given an assurance that the 
section shall be amended, if the wording, upon re- 
examination, should appear to be not sufficiently 
precise to accomplish the object in view. 

It has also been objected that the power given to 
the local authority to consider the scheme and to 
pass a resolution to the effect that the area is an 
unhealthy area, and that an improvement scheme 
ought to be made in respect of it, only after they 
are satisfied of the truth of the representation, its 
practicability, and the sufficiency of their resources, is 
inadvisable, ^s it will afford opportunities to the 
local authority to abandon the project. But surely 
it cannot be intended to deprive local authorities of 
all discretion in the matter, and to put it absolutely 
in the power of a medical officer to involve a local 
authority representing, let us say, 25,000 persons, in 
an expenditure far beyond their limited means of 
taxation, because he may conceive that some three 
or four thousand people are badly lodged. It must 
be remembered also that there is such a power as 
public opinion, and if that power should support the 
medical officer his report could not fall entirely to 
the ground. It is quite certain, moreover, that 
neither party in the House of Commons will legislate 
much in advance of public opinion, and each party 
will be unwilling to override it. 

Are the medical officers the proper persons to 
take the initiative ? I think so. It is very desirable 
that there should be a proper understanding between 



any central officer and the local officer ; and more 
than that, the district officer is better acquainted than 
a metropolitan one is likely to be with the peculiari- 
ties of his district. Still it cannot be disguised that 
among some members of Parliament there is a 
strong disinclination to permit the initiative to be 
entirely in the hands of the district or parish medical 
officer, from a fear that in a peculiarly bad district, 
where reconstruction is most wanting, he may be over- 
ridden by the interests or influence of the members of 
the vestry or district board. In such a forecast, each in 
forming an opinion is the best judge of his own case. 
The district board of my own district, which is 
notoriously an unhealthy one, has hitherto shown 
itself superior to such a disposition, and has never 
thwarted me in my efforts to carry out Torrcns's 
Act It may not be that all vestries and district 
boards are composed of such enlightened and 
liberal-minded men. Supposing that a district 
medical officer should be deterred from discharging 
his duty, the Home Secretary has provided an alter- 
native by giving power to the local authority in 
section 9 to appoint a medical officer of health, 
whose duty it will be to make a special inquiry into 
the sanitary condition of any part of the metropolis, 
and he must make an official representation to the 
board in the same manner and with the same inci- 
dents as if he were a medical officer of health of a 
district. My own impression is that that officer, 
instead of acting independently, which of course be 
would have the power to do, should work in harmony 
and co-operation vrith the district medical officer, 
unless indeed the extreme reluctance of the medical 
officer forbad it, when, of course, the objection 
would be justified. I may observe here that it is 
not provided that the metropolitan officer of healdt 
shall be a permanent officer, nor even that he shall 
be a registered medical man. These I regard as 
unintentional omissions from the section, which will 
be corrected when the bill goes into committee. 
This section is also permissive. 

With the view of supporting the district medical 
officer, who, as the bill stands, is required in the 4th 
section to make an official representation whenever 
he sees cause, and he may not see cause, I would 
suggest that after the words, ' see cause ' should be 
added the words, or whenever he is required by the 
local authority, or the Local Government Board.' 
A letter from one of these bodies might be received 
by him with gladness, it might overcome his scruples 
and give him energy and confidence in the prosecu- 
tion of his task. 

The same section provides that if twenty or more 
ratepayers in the district complain of the unhealthiness 
of any area to the medical officer, he shall inspect it, 
and make an official representation of the facts. 
These twenty ratepayers might be reduced to four, 
as in Torrens's Act, with possible advantage. In 
the loth section power is given to the confirming 
authority to appoint an officer to make inquiry 
into the correctness of the ' official representation * 
as to any area being an unhealthy area, and as to 
the sufficiency of the scheme for its improvement 
He will have power to administer an oath. 

The foregoing are the only sections that have a 
direct relation co the duties of the medical officers. 
I have already indicated the general purport and 
powers of the bill, but I hardly think that it would 
be consistent vrith a proper use of our time to dilate 
upon them this evening, however interesting they 
may be to each of us in reladon to the geneial 
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question of providing suitable dwellings for the 
poor. 

There is one point, however, that requires con- 
sideration, and which I think we might fairly enter- 
tain ; it is this, there is no power given in the bill to 
enlarge an area that has been once defined by the 
medical officer. It is true that the scheme might be 
returned, first to the local authority, then to the dis- 
trict board or vestry, and then to the medical officer 
of health for reconsideration, and the proceedings 
could be recommenced de novo ; but I am of opinion 
that as we cannot allow that the judgment of every 
medical officer is infallible, there should be a power 
of enlarging his area, in the successive authorities to 
whom the revision of the official representation is 
entrusted. It might be, for example, necessary to 
pull down other houses than those he has indicated, 
in order to get a site better adapted for the purpose, 
to let in more air, and to obtain better approaches ; 
and I do not think that any medical officer of health 
would object to such an improvement of his area. 
When the debate on the second reading took place, 
Mr. Cross said that certainly such a power of enlarge- 
ment was intended to be given, and that if it was not 
in the Bill it should be inserted. 

The best legislative scheme that was ever devised 
was never perfect on its first production, and was not 
always intended to be. Oversights occur owing to the 
multiplicity of details that have to be arranged, and 
to the necessity of making one amended section 
square with another, while anomalies will arise from 
the desire to consider every interest both in and out 
of the House that may be arrayed against the 
measure. Looking at the inherent difficulties of the 
subject, and the failures of antecedent legislation, we 
may fairly congratulate Mr. Cross on the fact that there 
is so little to object to in his bill, and nothing of essen- 
tial importance. We must leave it to the lawyers to 
make their usual fight over the sections of the bill 
that concern themselves and their procedures. 

Before I conclude I must say a few words on 
what has been done in other large towns for the im- 
provement of the worst localities. I have already 
alluded to Liverpool, and need not further advert to 
that town. Glasgow is the most brilliant example of 
public spirit and large-heartedness in reference to 
this work. Stimulated, no doubt, by the reproach of 
administering the affairs of the most unhealthy town 
in the kingdom, the authorities resolved to compen- 
sate for past neglect, and obtained parliamentary 
power to raise a million and a quarter of money, to 
demolish the most wretched parts of their city, and 
to provide new habitations for the expelled popula- 
tion. This sum will be raised to 2,000,000/., as Mr. 
Cross said, before the work is accomplished, and yet 
as the member for Glasgow stated in the House of 
Commons, the proposed improvements cover only a 
patch of the city ; and he has asked the Government 
to include Scotland in the new bill, that Glasgow may 
have the opportunity of carrying out the work on a 
large scale. This is a truly patriotic ambition. In 
Glasgow not more than 500 persons can be removed 
at one time, without proof having been given by a cer- 
tificate from the sheriff before removal that sufficient 
accommodation exists for them in the neighbourhood. 
This is a wise arrangement. The authorities of 
Glasgow have power to erect new buildings ; but they 
have acted on this power only in one instance, 
thinking it better to leave this part of the scheme to 
private enterprise. The provost is of opinion that 
when the work is done the loss will not exceed 50,000/. - 



It is proper, however, to state that Glasgow, as 
regards this question, differs from London, and a mode 
of dealing with the working classes there is considered 
desirable that would be inexpedient here. The suburbs 
of Glasgow are not so distant from the centres of 
business, that the artisans who are removed from 
their old homes could not find residences in those 
suburbs without being put to great inconvenience and 
expense in going to and from their workshops ; they 
are therefore, to a large extent, commodiously lodged 
in the outlying parts of the city. This could not be 
done in London. Our metropolis is too vast for such 
operations. The domestic and commercial businesses 
carried on in our central districts require the services 
of a large working population, and the persons so 
employed, should live near their work. New towns 
are springing up in the suburbs around us on every 
side with rapidly growing populations, which almost^ 
in the interval of a census, become new Glasgows and 
new Manchesters ; each of these suburban cities has 
its workshops and manufactories surrounded by its 
artisan and labouring population, and each requires, 
or will inevitably require, ere many years shall have 
passed, the application of the powers contained in 
this Bill. It would not be desirable, therefore, even 
if it were possible, to inundate the suburbs with a 
population where it is not wanted, by removing it 
from districts where it is wanted. The Bill recognises 
this principle, and requires that accommodation 
should be provided in the area with respect to which 
the scheme is proposed, for as many persons of the 
working class as may be displaced. 

It may be remarked, also, that the demolitions in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh are, in fact, town-improve- 
ment operations ; and in the former town especially, 
grand houses of business will be erected on sites 
formerly occupied by hovels. Hence the source of 
the economical administration of the Act. 

The new bill is, however, as it stands, simply a 
sanitary measure, and the cardinal object is to pro* 
vide better accommodation for the poor. It is 
probable that in committee the provisions will be so 
extended as to enable the local authority to obtain 
good frontages, which will help to refund some of the 
large expenditure which the ratepayers will neces- 
sarily incur. The main purpose of the Bill will, 
nevertheless, remain the same. 

With respect to expenditure, I would add that 
one penny in the pound on the present rateable 
value of property in the metropolis — about a 
twentieth part of what we now raise for the main- 
tenance of the poor — would pay the annual interest 
and recoup the principal of the largest sum which I 
first ventured to name to the Committee of the 
Charity Organisation Society as that likely to be re- 
quired for the contemplated works, viz., 4,000,000/., 
at least half of which, or probably two-thirds, would 
be repaid in the value of sites. But double the sum 
and double the rate, and I maintain that the great 
work would be cheaply done, whilst the public and 
the private blessings that would ensue would be 
beyond all price. 

[For the discussion which followed the reading of 
this paper see page 1 52.] 



j;^0« 

W. SoTHERX, of Bridgefoot Street, Dublin, has been 
fined 20/, for having on his premises nine stone weight of 
pork for the purpose of being converteii into sausages, but 
which was unfit for human food. 
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THE FBOFOSED AIiTEBATION OF 
THE LAW AGAINST ADULTEEATION. 

The Adulteration Act of 1872 has not been, by 
any means, a dead letter, for the judges ruled that 
a trader must be presumed to know what he is 
selling, and so the great difficulty which at one time 
threatened to render the Act inoperative was over- 
come. 

We observe, however, with surprise that one of 
the most prominent features of the new bill is the 
reappearance of this difficulty. Over and over 
again in the new bill every penalty is made to 
depend upon the offence being 'knowingly* com- 
mitted, as if it were the express intention of the 
Government to provide against every possibility of 
the judges removing the bar which would render 
abortive almost every prosecution under the Act. 

This defect in the bill was referred to by Dr. 
Playfair in the course of the debate in the House ot 
Commons, and Mr. Sclater-Booth admitted that 
section 9 was rather too full of * knowingly.' 

As the bill now stands a tradesman is to be 
punished if he sells poisoned food or drink know- 
ingly ; and so far as this bill provides he is not 
punishable if he should do so in ignorance. But the 
tradesman who should sell poisoned food unwittingly 
can hardly have performed his duty to the commu- 
nity, and we can see no reason why carelessness and 
ignorance should be suffered to excuse a tradesman 
who has poisoned his customers. 

The bill would be much improved if every 
•knowingly' were struck out of it, and if ignorance 
were never to be permitted to stand- between the 
offender and the utmost penalty contemplated by the 
bill. 

We observe, with satisfaction that one admitted 
defect in the old Act is remedied by the new bill, 
which in section 9 enacts that no person shall 
' abstract from an article of food any part of it so as 
to affect injuriously its quality, substance, or nature.' 
This will prohibit the skimming of milk which is 
afterwards to be offered for sale as new milk. So 
far so good, but we cannot see why a penalty of 10/. 
should be imposed on the offence of abstracting, 
whilst a fine of 20/. is to be levied for offences of 
addition. This appears, indeed, the more unjust, 
inasmuch as the milkman who only dilutes two 
quarts of milk with one pint of water does less injury 
to his customers, and profits less himself, than he 
who, for skimmed milk, exacts from his customers 
the price of new milk. 



Section 6, under which must be brought all pro- 
secutions for debasement of food by addition of use- 
less material, is comprehensive in its form, but is so 
hampered with exceptions as to be well-nigh im- 
practicable. 

One of the excuses for selling a mixture is that it 
is the usage of trade to do so ; and, wonderful to 
relate, in section 6, this very plea is admitted in jus- 
tification of mixtures. 

A tradesman who wants to sell a mixture is per- 
mitted to label the mixture and sell it as a mixture, 
and that provision should be adequate for most legi- 
timate purposes. For extraneous matter invariably 
accompanying an article of food, the trader should 
not be held responsible. But if the extraneous mat- 
ter be neither unavoidable, nor necessary for the pre- 
servation of the article, nor yet insignificant in 
quantity — and if the trader will not acknowledge its 
presence by a label — by all means let him be fined. 
To allow the trader to plead * usage of trade ' would 
be to license almost all the malpractices which the 
Adulteration Act ought to prohibit. 

Section 25, which is designed for the relief of the 
retail dealer, provides that a warranty from the 
wholesale dealer shall exempt the retailer from 
penalties, and section 27 provides against forgeries 
of the warranty ; but, having relieved the retailer, the 
bill makes no provision against failures of justice in 
cases where adulterated articles have been duly 
warranted. There ought to be an explicit clause 
making a conviction of the wholesale dealer as cer- 
tain as the conviction of the retailer would have 
been in the absence of the warranty. 



Uotts 0f i\t Meeh. 



Lord Chelmsford has consented to become a vice- 
president of the Model Houses Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrial Poor, 12 1 Pall Mall, s.w. 



The Bedford Rural Sanitary District has hitherto been 
divided, and held by two medical officers of health, st 
120/. per annum each ; bat, upon the recent death of Mr. 
Stedman, the officer for the northern sub-district, it was 
determined lo appoint one officer for the whole district, it 
210/. per annum ; and it was intimated at the last meeting 
of the authority, that Dr. Prior, whose appointment as 
officer for the southern sub-district would expire oa 
March 25, would be willing to undertake the duties. 

WAKES. 
The ancient custom of holding wakes is not always 
devoid of danger, and occasionally requires to be pat 
down by the strong arm of the law. At Castlcbar, re- 
cently, a young woman had died of snudl-pox in the 
workhouse. 'Hie friends proceeded in a body and 
asked for the corpse in terms which were, in a manner, 
irresistible to the authorities of the workhouse, and were 
making arrangements to hold the wake when the police, 
who luid received intimation, very properly interfered to 
prevent a ceremony which might have been the means of 
spreading contagion to an entire district. 
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IMPURE WATER-SUPPLY. 

Somewhat on the principle that no railway accident 
would occur if a director were compelled to travel by every 
train. Dr. Sandwith, of Kars, has drawn public attention 
to the quality of water supplied to one west end club. 
In consequence of this protest, Mr. P. Taylor brought the 
saA>ject before the attention of the House of Commons on 
the 23rd inst. Mr. Sclater-Booth was unable to make any 
statement which would be reassuring to the public as to 
tlw condition of the tanks, cisterns, and pipes within their 
own control ; but the water supplied by the company in 
miestion had been in a wholesome state as appears ^om 
ue published analysis, and the company in question have 
intiodaced a bill which will enable them to improve their 
intake and provide additional subsiding tanks. This is so 
fiir satisfactory ; but it cannot do away with the fact that 
for some time past the water of the company referred to, has 
according to Major Bolton's returns, contained living and 
moving oiganisms, with portions of undigested fish and 
fiecal matter. 

Dr. Sandwith drew attention to this fact at Birming- 
liana, and has done well in re-opening the question in a 
wider sphere. The quality of water supplied to one Pall 
Mall dub will be the same as supplied to thousands of 
houses in the metropolis, and the sooner the arrangements 
for supplying pure water are made the better. 

There is another point which householders will do well 
to remember, that it is incumbent on them to attend to the 
cleansing of their own water cisterns. Negligence on 
this point often leads to unjust complaints being made of 
the Witter companies. 

HOW TO AVOID OBESITY. 

From a quotation in the London Medical Record, 
we learn that M. Philbert states that the principal mea- 
sures for reducing obesity come under four heads : — i. 
RiginSKl 2. Hygiene ; 3. Exercise and Gymnastics ; 
4. Waters with sulphate of soda. The basis of the 
rJgimeresXs on the prevention of the introduction of cxirbon 
into the system, or on favouring its transformation, and 
augmenting the amount of oxygen. The food must, there- 
fore, be non-nitrogenous, variwl with a few vegetables 
containing no stardi, and some raw fruit. But the tem- 
perament of the patient must be kept in view. The lym- 
phatic should have a red diet, beef, mutton, venison, hare, 
pheasant, partridge, etc., and the sanguine should have a 
white diet, veal, fowl, pigeons, oysters, etc. Vegetables, 
not sweet, or farinaceous, may be allowed, grapes, goose- 
berries, apples, etc. Caje noir^ tea with little sugar and 
a small addition of cognac may be used. Sugar, butter, 
cheese, potatoes, pastry, rice, beans and peas, etc., are 
forbidden. 

The hygiene consists in favouring *the action of the 
skin, in wearing a tight roller to support the walls of the 
abdomen, in taking plenty of exercise on foot or on horse- 
bacjc, playing at billiards, fencing, swimming, gymnas- 
tics, etc. 

The Banting treatment is not very different. It consists 
in abstaining from bread, butter, milk, beer, potatoes, 
pudding, and from sugar in every shape. It allows some 
biscuit or dry bread, every kind of fish except salmon, and 
every kind of meat except pork, all vegetables except 
potatoes. 

Purgatives have a good deal to do with the success of 
treatment of cases of obesity, and some have thought 
scammony as effective as sulphate of soda. 

THE REMEDY FOR OVERCROWDING. 

In an excellent little pamphlet on the immediate re- 
salts of the operations of the Glasgow Improvement Trust, 
Dr. J. B. Russell, the medical officer of health, makes the 
following suggestions for the remedy of overcrowding : 

I. I think no mercy ought to be extended to over- 
erowding which is caused by Uie introduction of lodgers 
into the fiunily, cases which are subjected to heavier penal- 



ties when the house has been scheduled as * let in lodgings.* 
There can be nothing more abominable and vicious in its 
results than this habit of taking strangers, generally young 
unmarried men, into a house which is already straitened 
to accommodate its legitimate occupants. Admonitions 
will not remedy such cases — only fines, which will make 
the violation of the law a losing game, will put them 
down. 

2. In cases where the overcrowding arises from a 
family having grown beyond the dimensions of the house, 
or where only the members proper to the family are found 
in it, I think there is room for the exercise of a discretion 
based upon a broad consideration of the entire circum- 
stances of the family, which would be paternal if not 
exactly judicial. These circumstances are, the income of 
the family, and whether there is any vicious source of out- 
lay, such as intemperance. Where you find a husband or 
a wife expending in drink what should go to the additional 
rent of a larger house, it would be not only just but kind, 
to compel them to go to a larger house, and so perhaps 
convert an evil into a good. Also where members of the 
family are working as well as the parents, a large sum of 
money is frequently coming in, while the inmates are 
living in a way which is not only injurious to health but 
indecent. Again, it is not uncommon to have daughters 
bringing husbands into a crowded house, and sons bring- 
ing wives, a violation of all decorum, at best a false eco- 
nomy, and very often associated with improvidence, if not 
intemperance. In all cases even of family overcrowding, a 
dirty house should be visited with a penalty. Dirt inten- 
sifies the dangers of overcrowding, and is an indication of 
the social degeneration to which it tends] By the intro- 
duction of such considerations as these, the l^slation 
against overcrowding might be made a powerful lever for 
the elevation of the population to a higher ideal of the 
domestic life, and to habits of self-denial, for the purpose 
of maintaining that ideal. 

THEY MANAGE THESE THINGS BETTER IN 

FRANCE. 

A RECENT inquest on the body of an infant revealed 
the fact that a family of five— father, mother, and three 
children — lived and slept in one very small room, and 
also carried on their business of paper-box making 
which necessitated unwholesome smells. The divisions 
surgeon who made the post mortem gave his evidence to 
the effects of the poisoned air, which had caused the mem- 
branes of the brain to become so charged with blood as to 
bring on sudden death by convulsions. A verdict of death 
from natural causes, induced by extreme overcrowding, was 
recorded, with the addition of a rider to the effect that the 
sanitary authorities were greatly in fault. It transpired 
also that several cases of fever have recently broken out in 
the neighbourhood. 

This case, however, painful as it may be, is but one of 
many which are constantly occurring in the midst of the 
* richest city in the world.* We recently drew attention 
to the manner in which disease was disseminated by dress- 
makers and workwomen in St. Luke*s. The case we are 
now citing occurred at, or near, Bedfordbury, and will as 
surely be followed, as they have been preceded, by other 
similar cases in every poor locality in and about London, 
and in fact all large centres of industry. All this points 
strongly to the want of some organised system of 
wholesome workrooms, where men and women can, 
under suitable arrangements, pursue their several industries 
away from the unpleasant influence of their over-crowded, 
and unhealthy sleeping rooms. A small rental would, of 
course, have to be paid by the working people using the 
building, but that would be as nothing compared to the 
benefits they would enjoy in the shape of increased health 
and moral improvement. 

In France the problem of furnishing the artisan with a 
dwelling and workshop combined has been successfully 
carried out by a joint-stock company, and in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, the Rue de Tlndustrie, consisting of nineteen 
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tlwellings has just been completed. Each of these houses 
have been designed especially for the accommodation of 
the men who carry on their work at home, and the 
appliances for their business have also been attended 
to, in addition to the comforts of the private part of the 
house, the two departments being kept totally distinct. 
The use of steam power is disseminated throughout the 
whole street by means of shafting for those whose business 
may require mechanical power, with arrangements for 
carrying off the waste fumes of industry. 

Of course this class of dwelling is only within the means 
of the higher class of workmen and artisans, and is more 
suitable to such towns as Sheffield and Birmingham than 
London ; but there seems to be no earthly reason why 
some such reform as that we have indicated should not be 
carried out for the benefit of the poorer class of working 
men and women. This would be a considerable step 
towards decreasing the spread of contagious diseases among 
all classes of the community and improving materially the 
moral condition of the working classes. 



Alports. 



DISCUSSION ON DR. ROSS\S PAPER AT THE 
MEDICAL OFFICERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Artisans* Dwellings. 

Mr. W. H. Michael being called on by the president, 
said that he was sorry he could not agree with the writer 
of the paper just read as to the value of the Bill. He 
failed to see what power it conferred on local authorities 
beyond that already possessed. It was, in fact, an im- 
provement bill, and only differed from a private improve- 
ment bill in being general instead of particular. By the 
law as it at present stands, power existed by which any 
urban sanitary authority might promote a private bill for 
these purposes, and a provisional order might be obtained 
for pulling down houses, altering and amending streets, 
and the compulsory acquirement of land. This bill cer- 
tainly fixed beyond doubt the power of local authorities to 
carry out improvements by provisional order instead of 
by private bill — but his experience had not led to the 
conclusion that this was an unmixed benefit ; on the con- 
trary, he had found this process of compulsory acquire- 
ment of land lead to great expense and delay. It could 
not be supposed that owners of property would be dis- 
possessed of such property without a struggle ; and the 
provisional order system meant a fight before three tri- 
bunals instead of two, with all the inevitable expense of 
Parliamentary contests, and with the double disad- 
vantage of exposing your whole case to the opponents, 
and giving them time to prepare for its defeat, and 
also with this difficulty, that you had in the first 
instance to satisfy the Local Government Board of 
the feasibility of your scheme, and to get their approval ; 
a matter often anything but easy, and only counterbalanced 
by the advantage when before a committee of either House, 
arising from the consideration that the scheme came with 
somewhat of official sanction, and therefore merited 
greater consideration. A second defect in the bill was 
its entirely permissive character. There is nothing pro- 
vided which rendered it imperative on a local authority to 
proceed. The scheme might be dropi>ed at any stage, 
and strangely enough it was provided that if measures were 
not taken within three years after the passing of the Act 
to confirm the provisional order, then aU powers of 
compulsorily taking the land should cease. The very 
parties who owned such property as the bill proposed to 
destroy were those most mfiuential in the return of 
members to local authorities ; and experience had proved 
that these were the parties most opposed to expenditure 
for sanitary purposes, the benefit or necessity of which 
they did not acknowledge or recognise. Compulsion too. 



as boards were at present constituted, was impossible. 
The 49th section of the Sanitary Act, from which so much 
had been expected, was little else than a dead letter, for a 
central board in London could never execute works all 
over the country in place of defaulting sanitary authorities, 
and no compulsion could hope to be effective without the 
creation of some high controlling authority of an inter- 
mediate character between the local board and the centre 
in London, taking in various authorities in some large area, 
such as a countiy or a district made up of many 
smaller districts. A third objection was as to the p.ny- 
ment to be made for property compulsorily taken. 
It was assumed as a great virtue in the bill that only 
the fair market value was to be paid without an}'thing 
being added from compulsory purchase. He believed that 
no measure could have a successful working which pro- 
posed to alienate property from its owners without a <iiH 
and fair equivalent ; and while in the bill there is a kind 
of flattery as to acquiring property for these purposes at 
less than it would otherwise fetch for other objeds, yet 
there is a costly and cumbrous machinery set up, which 
eventually falls back by appeal upon a jury with precisely 
the same incidents as for land taken under the I-and 
Clauses Act. It is, therefore, entirely illusory to belie\-c 
that cheap lands and houses are procurable under this bill ; 
if such injustice were attempted, it would inevitably lead 
to disgrace and failure. It had been said by the reader of 
the paper, that this bill would remedy defects in Mr. 
Torrens's Act, and especially by providing compensation 
for houses destroyed. But it must be remembered : i. 
That this bill had a scope and intention entirely diverse 
from the Artisans* and Labourers* Dwellings Act. That 
Act contemplated the dealing with amendment or destnic- 
tion of individual houses, which were unfit for human 
habitation. This, to be effective, roust deal not only with 
districts and aggregations of houses, but often with hoiises 
and premises not unhealthy or unfit for human habitation ; 
but, from their position, helping td make an area or dis- 
trict unhealthy by preventing free access of air and venti- 
lation. In fact, private interest called upon to give way to 
public advantage. For this there was no provision in the 
bill, or anything to prevent their property being, as was ad- 
vanced, 'cheaply* acquired to the injury of the possessor. 
2. It must be remembered that it was after careful consider- 
ation that compensation was struck out of Mr. Torrens's 
Bill in order to prevent a premium being set upon that 
very neglect and rapacity which it was the object of 
the Artisans* and Labourers* Dwellings Act to cor- 
rect, and if possible to remove. But «ven suppos- 
ing all these difficulties removed, and the bill to 
become law in such a shape as to ensure its objects being 
carried out under the most favourable auspices, the 
question — and it was a very grave one — remained, Was the 
object such a one as should be carried out by sanitary 
authorities? Passing over the fact that power already 
existed to alter, amend, and pull down streets, this hill 
only went further than the present law by authorising the 
putting up of dwellings for artisans. In his opinion this 
was entirely beyond the scope of the action of a sanitary 
authority. As the bill now stands, these houses are to be 
erected in the same spots as those cleared or immediately 
adjacent. The words m the bill are, in the vicinity of the 
land cleared to accommodate the same number of persons. 
This is evidently a great sanitary blot in the bill. The 
object should be to open up the space, to appropriate it 
to large streets with good buildings, and to take the 
denizens of the fever-dens sought to be destroyed for ever 
to the limits of the district of the sanitary authority, where 
they could, at smaller expense, have suitable dwellings 
erected for them. But the graver question remains. Is it 
part of the duty of a sanitary authority to provide these 
dwellings? He thought not. Either they were to be 
commercial undertakings or not. If conmtercially 
conducted, then these poverty-stricken denizens of 
tlie courts and alleys (so pathetically described in 
the preamble although not afterwards mentioned in the 
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bill), eooM not pnj the increased disrge which would, 
under any circumstance!, be necessary lo meet the outlay. 

If the houses are lo be chsrgcd less than sufficient to 
[viy capital and intcresl, this is alms— nlnis provided for 
thcdissolale, theintempeiale, and the idle, out of llie public 
rates. Why should the hard-working shopkeeper, who just 
masagedloken his head above water, and was oFleti almost 
submerged by the pressure of local location, be called on 
to pay for those who might, by exercising the same industry 
and restraint, be as well off as himself, fighting the 
battle iif life, often no doohl arduously, but still success- 
fully. Let sanitary authorities do their proper work. Jt 
was hard enough, and but little sympathy existed for it, and 
nothing but mischief could ensue from altempl'i to push 
legislation far in advance of popular opinion, 'i'o succeed 
it was necessary to educate the public mind on i|uestions 
of iionitary action, and the beneRts arising from sanitary 
measures ; but nothing could be hoped for a mensurc which 
b^un by attempting to confiscate property and ended by 
direct contradiction of the truest principles of political 
economy. 

Dr; Gibbon remarked that it was not expected that the 
bill would be perfect ; but what was wanted was augEes- 
tions for its improvement. Providing dwellings for the poor 
was like providing dinners. In Clerkenwell they have n 
wilderness from house* which have been destroyed, but 
which have not been rebuilt because it did not pay to 
rebuild. The proposed Act was an act of communism, 
giviDg premiums to people to keep bad houses in order 
that they might sell them lo the public. With reference 
lo Mr. Torrens's Act, the cost of rebuilding «'as provided 
out of the rates. Dwellings for the poor did not pay 
the builders, and consequently they were not erected. A 
remedy for this would be lo exempt builders, who built 
dwellings for the poor, from taxatioji on ihal class of pro- 
perty. The enormous time that waste building- lands 
remained empty was shown in Whilecllnpcl, where the 
owners kept a large piece of ground vacant a long time, 
through asking an exorbitant price. The sale of such 
lands ought to lie made compulsory immediately they 
were cleared. Even if such a hirge amouni were not 
realised for ihe land, a saving would be effected from the 
imroediatc utilisation of the ground and llie money realised 
from the sale. 

Dr. Ross : There is no municipality in existence ihal 
would pull down houses for the sake of rebuilding. It is 
hardly lair lo pull down houses, and give no compensa- 
tion whatever. It is that compensation which would give 
the medical olhcer of health a sense of justice in doing his 
duly, inasmuch as he feels he is not destroying properly 
without some compensation beingawarded. Under Torrens's 
Act we can destroy, but we cannot compel owneisi to re- 
build. It would not be fair to take houses, and not com- 
pensate the owners w-Ith the fair market value. I deny that 
the Act is one of Ihe nature of giving alms to the poor. 
It is our duty to ourselves to get rid of those sources of 
disease whidi are a scandal to our civilisation. It -ieeras 
Id be the impression that we are doing good to Ihe poor 
only, instead of which we are benefiting society at large. 



COMMON LODGIXG-HOUSEB. 
Colonel Henderson's report on the working 
of the Common Lodging-house Act shows that alto- 
gether it has worked in a very satisfactory manner. 
Since the Act first came into operation, about 
i27,ocx) visits have been made, by day and night, 
without any case of assault having occurred or com- 
plaint of intrusion into private dwellings. Three 
cases of nuisance have occurred on lodging-house 
premises, which were removed on ' notice ' being 
served, without summons. Twenty-eight cases of 
fever and other infectious diseases, and tiventy-five 
other cases of illness, with fifty-five deaths (out of 



this riumber forty were sudden deaths) have occurred 
and been dealt with in common lodging-houses. 
This small number of cases of sickness is, no doubt, 
to some extent 10 be attributed to the improved sys- 
tem of ventilation now established, and tt may also 
be stated, as a proof of the thorough efficiency of the 
disinfectants in use, that no second case of infection 
or contagion has been known to have occurred in a 
room where the disinfecting process has been car- 
ried out. The registered houses have been visited 
by several gentlemen interested in the welfare of the 
poorer classes, who have all borne testimony to the 
cicanhness and good order prevailing, and have ex- 
pressed their surprise that, taking into consideration 
the dirty and depraved habits of some of the lodgers, 
it was possible to keep these houses in their present 
healthy state. Many of the lodgers also express 
themselves much satisfied with the comforts they 
derive from the regulations, especially ihe opportu- 
nities for cleanliness afforded them by the washing . 
accommodation and plentiful supply of water pro- 
vided. This regulation is strictly enforced at every 
house. Great discretion has been used in carrying 
out the reguiations, to give effect to the law without 
causing unnecessary hardship to the owners of these 
houses, or producing needless suffering to the 
poorer classes who resort to them. I am pleased to 
be enabled to state that the Act is efficiently carried 
out, and still works satisfactorily. 



IMPROVED DWELLINGS KOK THE WORKING 
CLAS.SES. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury presided on Friday at 
the seventeenth annual general meeting of the Strand 
Buildings Society, established for the erection of im- 
proved dwellings for the working classes in Eagle 
Court, Strand. In moving the adoption of the re- 
port, the chairman congratulated the association on 
the progress which it had made. The houses had 
been kept in good repair, and were inhabited by 
very respectable persons. It afforded him much 
pleasure to state that the attention of the legislature 
was to be called to the question as to how the poorer 
classes of the metropolis were to be lodged ; and he 
intended to watch over any bill which might be in- 
troduced having reference to the subject He be- 
lieved that good might be done were some com- 
pany to lease a large portion of the houses adjacent 
to populous streets ; for he believed that working 
men preferred living in separate dwellings, and not 
in tenements with each other. He had recently met 
Sir Sydney Walerlow, who took much interest in the 
question of workmen's dwellings, and mutual con- 
gratulations passed as lo the slate of their respec- 
tive associations. He concluded by declaring a 
dividend of ^ per cent, per annum, which the society 
had now paid for several years. Mr. T. P. Wood- 
cock seconded the resolution for the adoption of the 
report, and said that, had any artisan been present, 
he would have told him that the object of Ihcir 
society had never been charitable, but always com- 
mercial. The report was unanimously adopted. 



The Council of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health have been discussing and dmwing up a code of 
plain rules for guidance in cai^s of scarlet kver, for distri- 
bution to health officers and others. 
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^ntliameiitarg ^rocccijiitgs. 

House of Commons— -Tuesday,' February 23. 
THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD BILL. 

In the discussion which followed the second 
reading of this hill, Mr. Sandford thought the bill 
unduly relaxed the protection at present enjoyed by 
the consuming public, and was conceived in the 
interests of the wholesale dealer. Mr. A. Pell sug- 
gested that a portion of the salaries of the analysts 
should be paid from the Imperial funds, and Sir H. 
Peek thought the bill satisfactory. Dr. Playfair, on 
the other hand, considered that it would require to 
be strengthened to retain for the public the benefits 
which had been secured by recent legislation. To 
require that knowledge of adulteration should be 
t proved in the seller, and to recognise the usages of 
trade, would nullify much of the bill The bill was 
read a second time, the Committee being fixed for 
March S- 

IMPURE WATER. 
Mr. p. Taylor asked the president of the Local 
Government Board whether his attention had been 
called to the following statement made by Dr. Sand- 
withinthe 7'iwifJOf the irthinst.— 'At alarge west- 
end club the drinking-water supplied by a certain 
water company left such abundant deposits of mud 
in the cisterns that it was necessary frequently to 
clean them. I saw large cakes of this dried mud, 
which had a peculiarly offensive appearance ; a por- 
tion of it was sent to an eminent analyst, and he 
found it to consist of various unwholesome debris, 
and of a considerable quantity of human excrement;' 
and whether he was in a [>osition to make any state- 
ment calculated to diminish the alarm which such an 

Mr. Sclater-Booth. — I have been since that date 
in frequent communication with the Metropolis 
Water Examiner on the subject He has been in- 
vestigating the structural arrangements of the club 
in question. I am unable to make any statement 
which will be reassuring to the public as to what the 
condition of the tanks, cisterns, and pipes within 
their own control may bej but the water supplied by 
the company referred to has been during the past 
month in a wholesome state, as appears by the 
analysis recently published. The water of this 
company is peculiarly liable to pollution in time of 
flood, and great complaints were made of it in the 
early part of December. I then caused an official 
inquiry and analysis to be made, and the company 
have introduced a bill which will enable them gready 
to improve their intake and to provide large addi- 
tional subsiding tanks. 



bring in a bill to enable towns and populous places 
in Scotland, being burghs under the General Police 
and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, to erect gas- 
works for the supply of gas, or to acquire existing 
gas-works therein. 

THE CANAL POPULATION. 
Mr. Cross informed Mr. W. Price that his 
attention had been called to the very sad condition, 



as'to sanitary matters and education, of out floatiDf; 
population. As the children employed on canals did 
not come under the Factory or Workshops Acts, 
there was some difficulty in including them b the 
commission about to issue, Bui he was interested 
to find some remedy, and would underuke thai 
there should be sufficient inquiry as to the eiact 
sUte of things. 



THE GOUX SYSTEM. 
(To the Editor of the SANITARY Record.) 

Sir, — In your impression of the 20th inst., I saw 1 
letter advocating Ibe use of Moule's dry earth-closet)^ ind 
estoUing the value of the manure collecled by the procem. 
I should be exceedingly sorry to call the judemenl of Ibe 
writer into question, but I would advise him id look 
further afield and try the merits of other systems before be 
publicly upholds this one. That Moule's closets have cer- 
tain advantages I adratt, and having been twelve yean <a 
the engineering slaJTof one of the Wge railways, I hid u 
opporlunily of placing them in small stations where there 
was no water-supply, and no danger of creating a miisuHX. 
I was a zealous advocate for their use, because at that time 
1 did not know of ft better system ; but they were gaier- 
aliy objected to by the staff at the stations, and looked 
upon as being very imperfect on account of the trouble 
and attention required lo keep them in order. Wha I 
asked for any other objection the replies invariably werelhe 
costliness of the apparatus, and the wear and tear opan it 
from the mechanical motion required after using, logedxT 
with the cost of digging, carting, drying and storii^ 
the earth, and the liability to absorb the damp from the 
atmosphere, which would destroy its absorbing aiKl dcodcrii- 
in^ qualities. The immense quantity of dried earth n- 
quired for the supply of the popnlation of London for one 
year, would make a belt round the earth with a three ftet 
base piled as high as man could do it. The novelty of 
the calculation struck me ; on checking it, I found it neiily 
correct. Great difficully wa* also experienced in gctont 
earth of the proper quality for absorption and deodora- 
tion on account of the variation in its proportions of sand, 
clay, Ume, and decaying vcfjetuble matter, so that in some 
cases suitable earth haA to be brought from a distance 
at an increase of trouble and expense. 

As lo the value of Ibe manure, I beg to say tbH 
dried earth does not add one particle of value to the {teal 
matter, and I am certain the excreta from the popula- 
tion of England is not worth ar. 6d. per head per aamm, 
exclusive of coUecCion ; and as the general manager of the 
Goux Manure and Sanitary Company, Ijoiiled, I tXaVi 
sell the ordure collected from twenty thousand peisoM ia 
one year for little more than half the above-named sma, 
and our system of collection is infinitely superior to any 
other in use. As no machbery is required, the perfect 
action thereof depends upon the person appointed to warii 
it and not upon the inmates of the house to which the 
privy belongs. A tapering tub or container is provided, 
say, sixteen inches high and twenty inches at its grealtsl 
diameter. Upon the bottom of the tub is pUccd l<w 
inches of refuse, such as stable litter, lolt sweepings leaves; 
saw dust, etc., mixed with charcoal, soot, or gypsum. .^ 
mould of the same shape as the tub, bat of six inches )es> 
diameter, is placed upon the bottom, and the space packed 
with refuse as before. The mould is then withdrawn, aad 
the tub is placed under the privy seat. The materials m 
the bottom and round the sides absorb the liquid, this 

Ereventing fermentation, and Ae consequent ill resahs to 
eakh. The tub remains under the seat fix one week if 
for ten persons, ora fbrtnighl for oolj lix penom^ AcRbr 
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creating a manure considerably better than when earth is 
the absorbent. Trusting you ^ill pardon the trespass 
upon the space in your valuable periodical, I am, etc., 
2 Westminster Chambers, Thos. Mason. 

Victoria Street, S.W. 



DEFECTIVE HOUSE ARRANGEMENTS. 

{To the Editor of the SANITARY Record.) 

Should I be justified in condemning the use of privies 
"which consist of mere pits under the seat in which the 
excrement collects for months or years. Should I be justi- 
fied in enforcing a frequently renewed box to be substi- 
tuted? A. W. W. 

[This query comes from an Irish correspondent. Irish 
law and usages differ so much from English that we do not 
leel in a position to speak with confidence. In England 
the answer would be in the affirmative.] 



■*<**Co«- 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
OEBS, INSFEOTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Baixenden, John McNab, M.D. Univ. St. And., L.F.P.S. Glas., 
L.S.A. Lond., has been appointed Medical Officer of Health 
for the Upper Sedgeley Urban Sanitary District. 70/. a year. 

CooPEK* Mr. Thomas, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Loughborough Rural Sanitary District. 



.ww^ Mr. George, has been appointed an Inspector of Nui- 
sances (ox the Preston Rural Sanitary Dbtrict. 

RoDSOK, Mr. William, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
tbx the Auckland Rural Sanitary District, vice Watford, de- 
ceased. 

Sam DHAM, Mr. Robert, has been appointed an Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Preston Rural Sanitary District. 

Stavton, Mr. G. H., has been appointed Surveyor for the parish of 
C helte a. 500/. per annum. 

Stonb, Mr. John, has been aj^pointed Inspector of Nuisances for the 
Portland Port Sanitary District. 

Sunderland, Mr. T., has been appointed Surveyor for the Blackpool 
Urban Sanitary District 



VACANCIES. 

BxDPOKD Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health ; 
3zo^ per annuin. 

DxMBY Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health. 
S/* per aanum. Application, March 4, to Thomas Ellis, clerk to 
th« authority, Denoy Dale, Huddersfield. 

Chorley Rvral Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health ; 
z«o/. for one year. Application, March 2, to £. Stanton, clerk to 
toe authority. 

ClRBKCBSTER Urban Sanitary DISTRICT. Surveyor and Inspector 
of Nuisances. 

Cxxkncbster Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances. 

Launcsston Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health ; toil per annum. 

Paodington. Medical Officer of Health. 

Ryob Urban Sanitary District. Sturveyor. 

West Ham Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
HeiUth. 

WiDNES Urban Sanitary Districts. Surveyor ; 250/. per annum. 
AppHcatton March z, to the chairman of the Highway Com- 
mittee. 

Willenhall Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances. 
AppUcatioa March 6, to W. D. Willcox, clerk to the authority. 



8ANITABY PATENTS. 

3i0L An improvtad carbonaceous material suitable for filtering, deodor- 
ising, and other analogous purposes, and in the apparatus 
•■ipbyBd in its nuuiufactttre, Robert Weare and Samuel 
Is n crwood, Man c hester. 



36a Improvements in filters, or apparatus intended chiefly to clear 
rain water during its flow from roofs to reservoirs, Charles 
Lambert, Sunk Island, Hull, Yorkshire. 

363. Improvements in ventilators, John Hill and John Edwards Hey, 
Hali&x, Yorkshire. 

365. Improvements in stoves or fireplaces, James Doulton, High Stre^, 
Lambeth, Surrey. 

373. Improvements in the manufacture of manures, Henry Young 
Darracott Scott, Ealing, Middlesex. 

399. Improvements in the process of and apparatus for treating and 
purifyinjg; sewage and polluted waters, which improvements 
are apphcable for collectine the soap, grease, and oils for the 
manulacture of gas, and for removing incrustation in steam 
boilers, George Kydill, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, 
London. 

3694. Preventing waste of water, E. Aldous, Montpelier Road, Peck- 
ham. 

270a Water-heating apparatus, J. G. WagstaflT, Duktnfield. 

446. Refining or purifying oils, Thomas McMicking Wilson, Arundel 
Hotel, Arundel Street, Westminster. 

44S. Treating impure or discoloured waters, Silvester Fulda, Bow, 
London. 

575. Treating and deodorising human excreta, William Cameron 
Sillar, Blackheath, Kent, Robert George Sillar,^ Bolton, 
Lancashire, and Christopher Rawson, St. Swithin's Lane, 
London. 

404. Alcoholic, etc, liquors, John Henry Johnson, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London. 

413. Treating, natural petroleums, James Young, Kelly, Renfrew- 
shire, N.B. 

449. Ventilating sew^ers and drains, Henry Stott, Greetland, near 
Halifax, Yorkshire. , 

3459. Treating and clarifying impure water, Samuel Hallsworth, 
Amiley, near Leeds, and Richard Bailes, Woodhouse Carr, 
Leeds. 

3469. Purifying gas, Ernst Korting, Manchester. 

3502. Preventing the escape of noxious vapours and gases from 
cement Kilns, etc, William Gostwick Gar J, Dunstable. 

3505. Ventilating, drymg, cooling, and distilling, Ernst KOrting, 
Manchester. 

506. Ventilating railway carriages, etc, Ernst K6rting, Manchester. 

3993. Ventikitor and flushing box, etc, for sewers, William Batten, 
Aston, near Birmingham. 

336. Heating and wanning railway carriages by steam, John Peers 
Scott, Manchester. — A communication from John Haag. 

333. Chlorine, Henry Deacon, Appleton House, Widnes. 

399. Treating and purifying polluted waters, etc., George Rydill, 
Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London. 

3683. Clothes wringer, P. Whiteside, Liverpool. — A communication 
from C. M. Howlett. Auburn, New York. 

2691. Burners for burning mineral essences, D. Baudelot, Paris. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

366a Distributing water in public thoroughfares, J. F. Clarke, Moor- 
gate Street, London. 

The invention consists of an arrangement of portable stand pipe, 
to be applied to cocks or valves below the street level in connection 
with tne water mains, and provided with a discharge pipe and 
nozzle or spreader, llie stand pipe, which terminates in a cross 
handle at top, also serves as a key for turning the cock to which it 
is applied. 

3676. Treating excreta, J. A. Manning, Southampton Buildings, 
London. 

lliis invention has for its object the sanitary improvement of towns 
and cities, and of dwellings in country districts, by cutting off all 
communication between the closets and sewers or cesspools, and the 
substitution for water-closets of dry closets of a peculiar construction 
and arrangement, whereby the liquid and solid excreta are sefxirated 
from each other, and collected in separate receptacles along with dis- 
infectants, deodorisers, and absorbents, composed of soot, wood 
charcoal, seaweed charcoal, animal charcoal, or phosphate of lime, 
sulphates of manganese and of iron. 

3683. Boilers of hot water heating apparatus, B. Harlow, Maccles- 
field. 

The f«KUures of novelty in this invention, which refers to previous 
letters patent, No. 3335, granted to the inventor a.d. 1867, consist in 
a different form of vertical tube for the improved boiler, whereby 
greater heating surface is produced. 

3693. Lighting and ventilating, J. and J. Rigby, Manchester. 

This apparatus relates to what are known as sun lights, and is in- 
tended to increase the ventilating power of such lights, at the same 
time that it decreases the heat proiduced in the ventilating pipe to a 
very considerable degree, and thus reduces to a minimum the danger 
of nre produced by the overheating of the ventilating pipe ; the 
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li^ht prvductd a slw at the tame iidm improved in neadinHs and 
Imlliancy. 

ijge. Siftet and dislribulor nf ajlio In connection lolh dry closed 

■nd commodes, F. T. Bond, Gloucesler. . .. 

The novelty of this invention ci>n»»K in the construdion of a cinder 

liRer in the shape of a polygonal tiul flstliih box, which is lUed by 

hioEes 10 the uppci surface of '" ' '" ' >-. ■- 






m these 



'thai 



r. of the s 



idthebi 



Islhroi 



:li for tl 



pu^wse, the agitation of the ashes in a simple form of sifier placed 
theborisagainreplacedoverihehole in the seal, is thereby dischaj^ed 



M. V. Corducie s 



I by eases proceeding fron 



nOTBS, QTTEBIES, AND REPLIES. 

Ail commvnkalioHi must hear Ihi signatun of Iht writ 
—not neetssarily fir fuHicalion. 



orof the pcmian_Eanatc of potash, and oxalic acid. Two spooiisfuls of 
this powder, moistened with twice the amount of water, and a triHe 



FALSE ECONOMY. 
Dr. Josiph B. RuiiEBU, the medical officer of health for Glas- 
gow, sa^s of overcrowding that * it is a vice which will, probably, never 

suppose ^ou had every Gimily in a duly proportioned house lo-morrow, 
if ^oo simply let them alone for sia rnonths, you would And them 
living like pigs again. It is a vice closely related to intempemnce, 

Coundl on the ■''Hoii'Sng'of ihe'Poor 'in 'i-owns"-!!!" Hr°- ■-'''' 

■' From one point of view erowdi — ' 



our respectable Scotch i 
■ribulion of their outlay 
every shilling which cai 
while 00 food and dress I 



■■ IT^Mi 
etween house. KSi and , 



f view crowding in Glasgow means the diversion 
10 supply whiity," ITiu still holds true of those 
-- '■■it f am af-^ ' ■- ■ - -■-' ->— - ■■ 



DISINFECTING CHAMBERS AS HOT-AIR BATHS. 
Dr. jAiiES TucKN, Medical Officer of Health for Slieo, has ad- 
bessed the follawing letter to the Hon. L H. King-Hamian :— 

Ecting chamber in Boyle, I hope it will answer the double pnn>ose 
diunKCting by hot air, as well as by sulphur fumigation — indeed. 



:r ii preferred, s 
; besides, it might aLso be used as a not-air oain- mci-j 
building lor my brother in Boyle, jusl now can provide a 
n he gol from Binningham lately, • ' ' ' ' ------- 

— — — ""-ienlly hljjh for a ' 



when thepo 



EcilUy 



their importance from tlv fcv 
- winter bath^ ' urgentky required 



WHAT CONSTITUTES ADULTERATION! 

•fl/xily.—Tht question as to what is aduheraii™ has been i 
s obstacle in the carrying out the provisions of the -Aduheiaiiaq 

(radlcIOTy decisions. In ortUr to arrive at some Btanttard ofunifccmily 
L. ct-^^giy of Public Analysts decided to adopt the following debu- 



. Ill the ca 



e shall be At 



rink: 



11 be due to drcuDU 
■ manufacture, or b 
■esence thereof be i 



mailed lor medicio 
dard laid'do^ in 






ckiiowledged at the ti 



not equal in slrength aM 
■ecognised in the Britiik 
ica, or the professed standard uada 

than 90 per cent, by weight, of ait 
less than ^'a per cenL by wtichi i 
than Bo'o per cent, of buns-£lt 

le tea'as sold shall yield at loa f>» 

i than yo per cfiiL of acetic acid. 



CommuHiiationi have haa m 

Dr. W. H. CorAeld, London ; I 
Secretary of the Siuistical Sociec 

Chester ; Mr- Rogers Field. Londoi , - 

Mr. J. A Wanklyo London : Mr. William Easgie, C.E., Heedoa; 
Mr. Adam Scott, London; Mr. W. H. Michael, Loodoo: Uam. 
Hugh Brown & Sons, Glasgow ; Mr. W. M. Lovick, Bristol^ >lt 
George Jelfteys, Morpeth. 

fn consequence of an unusual pressure vfioit our 
space, ■we are compelled to defer the publicatien ef 

several important papers. 



, „-. "'hii ^ulfb^ a 

great boon : (be tbe late Su Janes Simpson, M.D,. of Edinburgh, 
published that imall-poi, scarlatina, measles, and whooping-cough 
might be stamped mjt altogether by isofatian, diunfcciion. and baths, 

of his -■—That 60,000 persons died in Great Briuin and Ireland from 
small-poi from ibs6 to 18O6: from scarlatina, above iSo.ooo: from 

Ihe people are Krishing; from lack of sanitary knowledge, and 
they seem insensible to it ll is hopeless to eipect that the 
personal health of the people will be much improved without 
the means of personal cleanlinesi. Pure dtf hot air to breathe 



ence. The so-called Turkish bath conuins 
thi^ moist climate, while:the common cold t 

the bath than before - the dry hoi air therm 

ihe electro-chemical changes which occur w 
laboratories of life, and render the bath op 
bath than before. As we live wilhln the s! 

ry'lhal'we°shouldTu^f 



electrical bath liberates 

liin ourelectr^hemital 
■atee stronger al^er the 



irgansj it isiH'ccssary that we should flush olfDccasionaUy the twenty- 

ive miki of skin sevwnge which surrounds the citadel of life. 1 

t. e 1.1 _ ... .. ., i. 55thai are prevented and cured by 

:hs, and of the eminent medica^l 
t them in their large ho^tals for 



d opportunity permittee 






Dark Rooms made Light. — Chappuis' Patent Re- 

ire used to reflect the daylight, and do away wilb gas doiilC 
- expense and ministering to bolhlKaUi 111 

.- --,, , — apted wherever there i£ either window. ik1- 

light, fanliriit, area, Erating, or any commurucalion with the ounarl 
daylight. These reflectois are made of crystal surlacei, csnngued 
or shaped according to scientific principles, and coated with depoaB 
of pure silver, aLw of silver-plated metal, rendered water and air-ti(i» 
and lilted in wtll-contliucted frames of dillerenl shape* amd 'aies a 
renuired. Being fixed outside windows or uiKlei skylights, 1^ 

where the natxinl Ught'^s insufficiemr<n>ing lo ^ onall tilt e( 

pcoiimitT of walls, houses, etc Mr. Ooniit 

,f._i i...(i. M_ Commissioners otWorfc^ iTKifal 

' ading architects, conlracton, baidco^ 



i&ctofy. No- 69 Ftei 






ised byH 



private houses, institutiona, etc, upwards of 
having been supplied unce iSji. The reflector 
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(Original ||aptrs. 

THE 8AHITABY CONDITION OF 

OXFOBD. 

BY GILBERT W. CHILD, M.A., M.D., 

Medical Officer of Health. Oxfordshire. 

No. II. 

There remain a few points to be noticed in 
regard to the existing sanitary condition of Oxford 
before passing on to consider the remaining ques- 
tions proposed at the beginning of this paper. Thus 
vrhile the matter ahready discussed may be considered 
as representing some of the principal conditions 
upon which the health of a place depends, the sta- 
tistics, when procurable, for death and disease will 
show what effects have actually followed upon those 
conditions. It need, however, hardly be said that 
these latter data are always of the most imperfect 
kind. 

Nevertheless, taking statistical information for no 
more than it is worth, die following figures will serve 
to show what is. the actual sanitary condition of 
Oxford as compared with that of some other places. 
Thus, according to the quarterly returns of the Regis- 
trar-General, miile the mortality over the whole of 
England durine the years 1872-74 has been 21 '5 
21*1 and 22*2, that of the South Midland district, in 
which Oxford is situated, has been, during the same 
three years, i8'8, i8*i,and 18*5 per thousand, and 
that of Oxford itself 19*2 — 217 and 207. 

If, now, we attempt to compare the mortality of 
Oxford with that of two other towns which suggest 
themselves as resembling it in several particulars, 
vir. Cambridge and Reading, the result will appear 
as follows : 

Taking as a standard of comparison an aggregate 
of fifty town districts, as given by the Registrar- 
General, in which aggregate Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Reading are all included, we have the total mor- 
tality per 1,000 from all causes : 

187a 1873 1874 

In fifty towns . . 23*77 . 2277 . 24*5 

„ Oxford . . . 19*2 . 217 . 207 

,, Cambridge . . 20*4 . z8'8 . 202 

,, Reading • • 19*2 . 18*9 . 18*5 

If further than this we take the seven principal 
zymotic diseases as given by the Registrar-General, 
looking upon them as especially indicative of such 
unwholesome conditions as are capable of improve- 
ment by sanitary measures, we shall obtain the follow- 
ing r^ult : 

187a 1873 1874 

Fifty towns as above . 4*95 37 4'4S 

Oxford . . . . a'3 . 2-57 . 2-37 
Cambridge . . 377 2*0 . 1*9 

Reading .... 1*63 z'82 . 1-85 

And averaging these once more for the whole period 
of three years we may tabulate the result thus : 

Deaths from Deaths from 

aU Causes. Zymotic Disease. 

In fifty towns . . 23*67 , . 4*36 

M Oxford . . . 20*5 • . 3*41 

„ Cambridge . . 19*8 . . 2*55 

M Reading . . . i8'8 • . z'76 

Thus it appears that though there is an appre- 
ciable excess of death in Oxford over those in the 
two towns with which I have compared it, yet this 
^cess is greaUy less than is the proportion in which 
the mortauuty of Oxford is below th^ of the average 



of the fifty towns enumerated in the Registrar- 
General's list ; and when we come to deal with 
zymotic disease the discrepancy in the same sense is 
still more apparent as between Oxford and the fifty 
towns, and the deaths in Oxford from diseases of 
this class are less than in Cambridge. To show 
this more plainly I will once more have recourse to 
a tabular statement, thus : 

Deaths from Zymotic Diseases 
are to all Deaths 

In the fifty towns as . . i to $'42 

,, Cambridge „ . . i ,, 7'7 

,, Oxford ,, . . I „ 85 

,, Reading ,, . . i ,, 10*68 

Now SO far as sanitary statistics can be said to 
show anything, the above figures point to the follow- 
ing important conclusions : 

1. That it is impossible fairly to speak of 
Oxford as an Unhealthy town as towns go, and that 
to speak of it as has been done recently in the 
public prints as an * unsafe place of residence,' is 
not only unfair and unwarrantable, but also absurd. 

2. On the other hand they point with equal dis- 
tinctness to the conclusion that Oxford might be, 
and therefore ought to be, a very much more healthy 
place than it actually is. Some further figures, for 
which I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Wink- 
field and Dr. Shea, the medical officers of health of 
Oxford and Reading respectively, will, I think, tend 
to the conclusion that most formidable additions to 
the death-rate of both these places is contributed by 
tuberculous rather than zymotic diseases, and these 
are a class of diseases which Dr. Buchanan's well- 
known report has shown, from the case of Salisbury 
and other places, to be more certainly diminished by 
a thorough system of drainage than any others. 
Here, however, I must remark that the classification 
of diseases adopted in the Registrar- General's re- 
turns is one which introduces a considerable ele- 
ment of confusion into these questions. 

Thus he includes amongst his seven chief zy- 
motic diseases * diarrhoea.' Now if we take the 
deaths from these seven diseases in Oxford in the 
year 1 874, they amount to eighty-five; but of these 
no less than thirty-nine are due to diarrhoea, and 
thirty-six of these occurred in children under ^y^ 
years old, most of them under one year. It is 
almost certain that these ought to be put down to 
classes of disease quite other than * zymotic' We 
have, on the other hand, puerperal fever and 
erysipelas excluded from the zymotic class, and to 
these eight and fifteen deaths respectively were due 
in Oxford in the year 1874. Now if we exclude the 
diarrhoea, and include these two diseases, we shall 
find that the deaths from zymotic disease in Oxford 
in 1874 instead of being eighty-five were but sixty- 
nine, thus reducing the rate per 1,000 from 2*57 to 
2*09. 

It is to be observed that the districts as given by 
the Registrar-General in his table of fifty towns, 
include in the cases of both Reading and Oxford a 
considerable country district really outside the towns. 
The figures with which I am now dealing much more 
nearly represent the towns themselves, and it will at 
once be seen how much this circumstance modifies 
the result 

Reading. Oxford. 

Population . . . 35.000 . . 33.000 

Death-rate . . . 18*5 . . 21 'a 

Death-rate from seven I ^.^ 

zymotic diseases j 

Total deaths from) 84 . • 83 

phthisis . . I 4 • • 
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How much the changes just suggested would 
modify the death-rate for zymotic diseases in Read- 
ing I do not at present know, but the above is suffi- 
cient to show that it must be in some other class than 
this that we are to look for the causes of the excess 
of total death-rate in Oxford over that in Reading. 
Once more, if we add other diseases of the tuber- 
culous class to the 83 of phthisis, we find that 
in Oxford in 1874 there were returned, scrofula 5, 
tuberculosis 19, and tabes mesenterica 4, making a 
total of 1 1 1 ; ?>., considerably more than all the deaths 
from zymotic diseases put together including the 
diarrhoea — and including also the deaths which I 
believe to be quite exceptionally numerous from 
puerperal fever and erysipelas. The number of 
deaths from these diseases in the previous year 
(1873), as shown by Mr. Winkfield's report was seven. 

It follows from what has been said in the former 
part of this paper that the local board of Oxford is 
not fairly open to blame in regard to its action 
hitherto upon the drainage question, but that it rather 
deserves credit for having met great and unusual 
difficulties not by any partial, or imperfect, or merely 
palliative measure, but by a large, thorough, and 
well-considered scheme, which promises to succeed 
at least as well as any main-drainage system which 
has yet been introduced in this country. This re- 
mark applies to the scheme as a whole, but it is not 
equally clear that some temporary measures ought 
not to be immediately adopted for the purpose of 
relieving the city of the evils which are inflicted on it 
during the progress of the work. These evils are by no 
means inconsiderable. Owing, as I entirely beUeve, 
to the block described in the earlier part of this paper 
as existing at the temporary outfall, the most sicken- 
ing stenches are to be remarked as arising from the 
various ventilators in the streets of Oxford. Ingenious 
reasons have been given by some persons for suppos- 
ing that these emanations are not dependent upon 
the cause suggested ; but if this be so, their only 
effect would be to raise a serious doubt as to the 
permanent success of the drainage scheme, for unless 
they depend upon the block at the outfall it is not 
easy to see any other cause for them which is likely 
to be removed by Ihe completion of the work, and we 
should therefore have to look upon them as an in- 
separable accident of the system itself, a result which 
would at once and for ever condemn it as a failure. 
How far these foul smelling emanations are connected 
with the undoubted prevalence, which has already 
been shown to exist, of such diseases as diphtheria, 
erysipelas, and puerperal fever, I leave it to my 
readers to form an opinion, but I cannot think that 
any local government, however, well deserving in other 
respects, can be justified in inflicting nuisances of 
this kind upon a town for so long a period as 
must be required to complete a scheme so extensive 
as that upon which the local board of Oxford is now 
engaged, at least until they have exhausted every 
means which seems to promise a remedy. Oxford 
has now endured these evils for many months, and 
the more sanguine prophets do not promise Uie com- 
pletion of the outfall sewer in a less period than 
about two years more. In an able and temperate 
article which appeared in a contemporary some two 
months back, it was urged that the ventilation of Ae 
new sewer, though constructed on the best known 

Principles, was quantitatively insufficient, and that the 
lock at the present outfall ought to be relieved for 
the time by a process of pumping. Unless the autho- 
rities can themselves suggest some better method, it 



appears to me that they are bound to attempt to 
carry out these suggestions rather than leave Oxford 
in its present condition. Their situation is, in fiwrt, 
a dilemma ; either the present inconveniences depend 
on a temporary cause arising from the process of 
the main-drainage works, in which case temporary 
measures ought to be taken to remedy them, or else 
they arise from permanent causes inherent in the 
system adopted, in which case they are sufficient to 
condemn the system altogether. Whichever is the 
case, they ought not to be permitted to continue 
without an attempt at improvement. 

Before concluding, as I propose to do, with sum- 
mary answers to the questions with which I b^an 
my paper, there are a few other remarks which it 
appears necessary to make, in order to complete my 
view of the sanitary condition of Oxford. 

I. What has been already shown tends to the 
conclusion that the principal share in raising the 
death-rate of Oxford belongs to tubercular rather 
than to zymotic diseases; and Dr. Buchanan has 
long ago shown, in the case of Salisbury and other 
towns, that the former are diminished by thorough 
drainage, even when the latter are not. If there is 
any city in the world where this result may be ex- 
pected to follow, it is Oxford ; and with r^;ard to 
the system of drainage adopted, it is fair to say not 
only, as I have already said, that it is the b^ of 
which the present state of knowledge on the subject 
admits, but also that there is ample excuse for the 
long delay which took place in adopting it, inasmuch 
as the earUer plans proposed would have been in- 
ferior to the present in several most important par- 
ticulars* In a city situated as is Oxford, in the 
midst of land subject to flood, with a soil constantly 
more or less water-logged, and so situated in regard 
to the lie of the surrounding countiy that all the 
sewage must of necessity be pumped up before it 
can be used upon land, it is of the utmost impw- 
tance to the success of any scheme not only that 
the storm-water shoidd be kept out of the sewers, 
but that the subsoil-waters also should be prevented 
from getting into them. Both these conditicms ^ 
pear to be provided for, as thoroughly as possibte, 
in the system now in process of execution, whereas 
in the earlier schemes the one would have been but 
imperfectly attained^ and the other was not even 
contemplated. It is necessary to say further, how- 
ever, that this most necessary object 6f keepi^ the 
subsoil-water out of the sewer is attained in this case 
without sacrificing the advantages, above referred to, 
of drying the soil itself, inasmuch as a large pipe- 
drain is laid under the main sewer, a provision 
which was foimd necessary, if I am rightly in- 
formed, for the convenience of carrying out the workit- 
self,and which will incidentally secure this advantage. 

One other point remains to be mention»i : 
namely, the position of the University and cdlcge 
authorities in regard to sanitary matters, and this 
will involve a consideration of the sanitary conditions 
of the college buildings and the lodging-houses 
licensed by the University, With regard to neither 
of these can it be said that they are everything that 
can be desir^. 3ome few of the college buildings, 
it must be admitted, stand upon unwholesome, k)w- 
lying marshy sites ; but with r^[ard to the great 
majority of them there is no great £auilt to be found 
on this score. On the other hand, in almost every 
college with which I am acquainted there are to be 
found some bedrooms, and too often many, which 
are small, ill-ventilated, and insufficiently Ui^ted, 
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thai is to say, which, as far as ihc 
the rooms themselves is concerned, have all the 
evils of bad collages ; but even where this is the 
case it must be borne in mind that their sanitary 
condition is far less bad than that of similar rooms 
in any ordinary house, inasmuch as it is a very rare 
case for any drain to exist within the block of build- 
ings in which college-rooms are placed. In most 
cases, not only are the water-closets completely re- 
moved from (he rooms, but the whole slops and 
refuse are carried away from them in buckets, so 
that an^' escape of sewer-gas into these ill-ventilated 
rooms IS an impossibility. I do not say that this is 
always the case, but it is so very generally. Still 
Snch rooms cannot be wholesome even for a healthy 
loan, and in cases of illness there can be no doubt 
Ihal they tend greatly to diminish the chances of a 
favourable result. 

With regard to the houses in the z\X.y \\\ which 
undergraduates are permitted 10 lodge, it is to be 
r«mariced that, although the college authorities 
always maintained a certain power of selection, and 
on very rare occasions used it, it is only within the 
last few years that a regular system of licensing by 
the University has been introduced. The supervi- 
sion previous to licensing had, as at first Introduced, 
r^ard to moral and economical considerations 
alone, but it has of late years been extended, in 
some degree, to sanitary conditions also. But it is, 
1 think, impossible to doubt that more strictness 
ought to be exercised on these latter points. In 
Mot a few cases lodgings are licensed in houses 
\Fhich can hardly be wholesome. This applies more 
{larticularly to those in old houses, many of which 
will always remain popular as long as they are 
licensed, on account of their nearness to college 
buildings and university lecture -rooms. Some of 
them are in old, ill-built, ill- ventilated houses, and 
lia\-e bed-rooms almost as bad as those in colleges 
already referred to, but pre-eminently without the 
safeguards peculiar to the latter. Some have been 
found with drainage or water-supply not altogether 
unexceptionable, some on objectionable sites, and 
some also where so large a portion of the house is 
let in lodgings as to occasion dangerous overcrowd- 
ing on the part of the lessor's family. Many of these 
cases have been properly met by the University au- 
thorities within the last three years or so ; but the 
evils still exist, and will, in my judgment, continue 
to do so until the University lakes more active in- 
terest in the matter than it has hitherto done. The 
demand for lodgings has of late increased very 
greatly as the numbers of the University have in- 
creased, and as the strictness of the old regulations 
as to residence within college walls have been re- 
laxed ; and ii appears to me clear that the Uni- 
versity authorities both can and ought to make it 
their biuiness (o see that their demand should be 
met by a sufficient supply of suitable and wholesome 
lod^ngs for their students. 

What has now been stated will suffice to enable 
me to answer in some degree the questions which I 
proposed at the beginning of my paper, (i.) As to 
the present sanitary conditions of Oxford, it is, 1 
think, dear that while it must be admitted that it is 
unsatisfactory in the sense that it is worse than it 
ought to be (and of what town might this not be said 
with truth.') and inasmuch as there has been undeni- 
ably some unusual prevalence of puerperal fever, 
diphtheria, and erysipelas, yet all this notwithstand- 
ing, there is nothing in the sanitarj 
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Oxford which can justify a panic, or anything 
approaching to a panic. If Oxford is an ' unsafe 
place of residence,' it follows that something more 
than half the towns of England are so loo. So far 
as the data go on which a conclusion can be formed, 
the present condition of Oxford differs from what it 
formerly was in three respects, viz., that the town has 
increased in size and spread over land which is un- 
suitable for wholesome habitation, and that its 
present state during the execution of the main drain- 
age works is exceptionally unfavourable, although 
there is every reason to believe that the system when 
completed will be of the greatest advantage to the 
place, and lastly that the water-supply has been 
steadily deteriorating for some years past 

What has been done for Oxford is that within 
about three years there has been appointed an able 
and efficient medical officer of health, of whose 
reports I have frequently availed myself in the pre- 
sent paper, and, as already stated, a very thorough 
system of drainage has been commenced and is 
being actively prosecuted. 

Finally, there remain certain temporary measures 
for the relief of the sanitary evils now endured by 
Oxford during the progress of the drainage works 
which have been already indicated. The water- 
supply imperatively requires to be taken in hand 
without delay, and the University and college autho- 
rities ought to address themselves to the work of 
remedying those insanitary conditions which exist 
either in their own buildings or in houses more or 
less under their own control, and which immediately 
affect their own students. When all this is done 
there is no room to doubt but that the sanitary con- 
dition of Oxford will be greatly improved, and that 
it will take a much higher place among the towns of 
England than it now docs in regard to sanitaty 
matters. But it is only right to say, that when all 
this is done Oxford will still retain the sanitary dis- 
advantage arising from its natural situation on a 
water-logged soil in the midst of a flat valley subject 
to l^ood — heightened as that disadvantage has been 
by artificial obstructions in the water- courses. It 
must be evident to every one who bestmvs any atten- 
tion on the subject, that such a ciiy as Oxford can 
never attain its maximum condition of salubrity 
until measures are taken — measures which have 
been long since pointed out — to remove these obsta- 
cles and thus dry the surface of the valley as well as 
drain the subsoil upon which the city stands. When 
this is done, and not before, we may look for a 
diminution of that tuberculous disease which has 
been shown to exceed in the number of its victims 
all the zymotic diseases put together ; as welt as of 
that generally depressing influence of a damp, cold 
climate, which is not the less a source of waste of 
labour and exhaustion of nervous energy because its 
results are not cap.ablc of being displayed in the 
convenient but much overrated form of a table of 
sanitary statistics. 

An illuetration of the manner in which domestic pets 
may become the medium of contagion occurred recently 
in [he Psisley Infirmary, where a cat, which had been a 
greit favourite in one of the fever wards, presumably con- 
veyed in its wanderings the small-pox contagion to the 
convalescence ward, in conseguence of which one patient 
hadiiied from that disease. We believe that in future the 
rule which forbids human friends from visiting patients in 
contagious hospitals will be applied also to the four-fooled 
peti of the establishment. 
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nOF SUBSTITUTES. 

The deputation of hop-growers, accompanied by 
several public analysts, who recently waited upon 
the president of the Local Government Board respect- 
ing the use of hop-substitutes by brewers, candidly 
confessed that the abolition of the duty on hops had 
not altogether proved favourable to the interests of the 
hop-growers. During the agitation for the abolition 
of the duty the important fact was overlooked that 
for the purpose of securing the duty the Government 
scrupulously protected the hop-grower by prohibiting 
the use by brewers of any other bitter than the hop. 
The repeal of the duty, which was effected by the 
imposition of a brewers' licence duty in lieu of that 
on hops, relieved the brewers, as was pointed out by 
Mr. Sclater-Booth, by taking 'away from the Excise 
the right to interfere in the use of bitters in the manu- 
facture of beer.' The agitators for the repeal no doubt 
believed that the hop bitter in beer was so well esta- 
blished and appreciated by the public that they need 
not fear any rival bitter could ever enter into serious 
competition with it But they have now found to 
their cost that the immunity from competition during 
the existence of the duty was due simply to the 
Excise authorities looking so closely after the hop 
duty as not to allow the use of any substitute, and 
not, as was supposed, to any public appreciation of 
the virtues of the hop itself. Consequently as soon 
as the Excise supervision passed away, the expected 
impetus to the hop trade from the abolition of the 
duty was never realised. Cheap bitters had an 
attraction for the brewer, and they have been so 
largely used as seriously to interfere with the demand 
for hops, and the growers have naturally become 
alarmed. 

None of the members of the deputation appear 
to have asked the Government to forbid the use of 
any other bitter than hops in the manufacture of 
beer ; but it was urged that the use of hop substi- 
tutes was a fraud on the public, because in buying 
beer it was thought they were purchasing an article 
made from malt and hops, whilst in reality a decoc- 
tion of malt and quassia was frequently supplied. 



For this reason it was contended, and we do not 
think unreasonably, that all hop-substitutes should 
be deemed adulterant, unless declared at the time of 
sale. Although the hop-growers did not conceal 
that the primary object which they had in view in 
desiring restrictions to be placed upon the use of 
quassia and other bitters was the encouragement of a 
demand for their own produce, yet we entirely con- 
cur in the principle that the British public should 
know distinctly what they are eating and drinking. 
We think that the traffic in every conmiodity 
should be open and public, and that there should 
be no necessity for the vendors, as in the case of 
the * hop-supplement,' to state in their advertise- 
ment that ' the outside wrapper or box bears only 
the address of the buyer.' 

We believe that the question of hops versus 
qiiassia is not one that seriously affects the health 
of the people. In fact, quassia has generally been 
regarded as the most harmless of all the bitters ; 
and it must be borne in mind that bitter ingredients 
of various kinds were used by our forefathers in the 
manufacture of beer before hops were considered 
suitable for the purpose ; and, indeed^ the time is 
not so very distant when hops were supposed to 
possess poisonous properties, and on that account 
were prohibited by the legislature. 

The question of the cost of production is the 
chief element which determines the choice of the 
brewer between hops and quassia. The quantity of 
hops used in ordinary beer is about four pounds per 
barrel and it appears that one and a-half ounce of 
quassia^ costing not more than one shilling, is equal 
to four pounds of hops, which cost about ten shillings. 
The saving effected, therefore, is very tempting ; but 
the public clearly suffer by the substitution of the 
former for the latter, for while hops yield from 20 to 
25 per cent of extract, composed partly of bitter and 
partly of nutritious substances, quassia yields only 
four or five per cent of extract, consisting of a bitter 
principle only. 

The question of the substitution of sugar for malt in 
the brewing of beer was brought forward by one of the 
deputation, who seemed to indicate that the arguments 
which had been urged with respect to substitutes 
for hops, applied vnth equal force to beer in the 
making of which sugar had been used, and that beer 
prepared either wholly or in part from sugar should 
be ' declared ' also. The ground taken in this case 
was that beer so prepared is deficient in nitrogenous 
compounds, which are so essential as flesh-fonning 
substances. The speaker, however, overlooked the 
fact that the great object of the brewer in boiling 
his worts is to get rid of a large proportion of these 
nitrogenous compounds, and that after the fermenta* 
tion of the wort is complete, and the beer cleansed, 
the proportion of such compounds left in the beer, 
even when brewed from malt only, is extremely smalL 
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WOBKHOUSE STATISTICS. 

As it appears from the Registrar- General's 
Annual Reports that more than five per cent, of the 
deaths in England and Wales are recorded in work- 
houses, it becomes a matter of considerable import- 
ance that reliable mortality statistics should be 
available relating to these institutions. The reports 
of the Local Government Board, however, nre sin- 
gularly and lamentably deficient in this kind of 
information. These reports do not even contain a 
list of the workhouse establishments in England and 
Wales, much less figures showing the average 
number of inmates, or the births or deaths registered 
in the several institutions. Until the facts necessary 
for the calculation of comparative statistics arc pub- 
lished, the wholesome influence of public opinion 
can never be brought to bear upon the sanitary con- 
dition of our workhouse population, which in many 
cases is far from satisfactory. The ages and the causes 
of deaths in workhouses should, moreover, ■undoubt- 
edly be subject to some system of comparative 
examination of a thoroughly independent character, 
A recent examination of the Binningham death- 
register for the purpose of extracting information 
respecting the small-pox deaths in that town, brought 
to light some remarkable facts connected with the 
mortality in that union workhouse during August 
last. Between August 75 and September 6 the 
deaths of no less than twenty-six adult paupers in 
the Birmingham workhouse were referred to diar- 
rhcea ; half of these occurred between August 18 
and 23. The twenty-six fatal cases included fifteen 
of males and eleven of females ; two were of per- 
sons aged under sixty years, six of persons between 
sixty and seventy, fourteen between seventy and 
eighty, and four of persons aged eighty years and 
upwards. The cause of death was certified simply 
as diarrhcea in all cases except one, where eld age 
was given as the primary cause ; in nineteen of the 
cases the duration was given as ranging between six 
and fourteen days. This unusual fatahty appears 
the more remarkable when considered with reference 
to the fact that, according to the health officer's 
quarterly report, only thirteen deaths of persons aged 
upwards of sixty years from diarrhcea were returned 
during the three months ending September 30 among 
the whole population of the borough living out of 
the workhouse. We do not remember to have seen 
an account of any investigation into the cause of 
this epidemic of diarrhcea among the Binningham 
adult paupers, and yet so exceptional a fatality 
can scarcely have escaf>ed the attention of the 
guardians, and of the medical officer and master of 
the workhouse. The facts suggest accidental poi- 
soning, or unwholesome diet, as the cause of the 
epidemic, and although probably no completely 
satisfactory investigation could now be held, it 
would at least be satisfactory to know whether any 
measures were taken at the lime to account for the 
outbreak, and also the number of paupers who were 



attacked with the complaint during the period within 
which the deaths occurred. The guardianship of 
the poor which renders it possible for such an excep- 
tional mortality in a workhouse to pass unchallenged, 
and without inquiry, must be gravely defective. 

While on the subject of workhouse statistics, we 
may take the opportunity to notice that a report has 
ecently been published containing some useful 
figures relating to the Pancras workhouse during 
1874, The inmates were 1,610 at the beginning of 
the year, and 1,652 at the end ; and, as there were 
4,721 admissions, it follows that 4,687 were dis- 
charged or died during the year. The mean of 
these figures probably gives approximately the 
average number of inmates during the year ; but 
the more correct way to ascertain this fact, which 
for statistical purposes is important, would be to 
take the mean of the daily or weekly numbers of 
inmates during the year. It appears that 269 chil- 
dren were bom in the workhouse, and 348 deaths 
occurred in the twelve months. The calculation of 
rates of mortality for public institutions is fraught 
with great difficulty, and in the case of workhouses, 
and more especially of metropolitan workhouses, the 
difficulty is all but insurmountable. During last 
year 1,818 Pancras patients were sent to the High- 
gate infirmary, partly from the workhouse and partly 
from dwelling-houses, 306 to the parish schools at 
Leavesden, 82 to the fever hospital at Homerton, 80 
to Colney Hatch, 72 to the Hampstead asylum, 79 
to the Poplar sick asylum, 14 to the Leavesden 
asylum, etc. These facts abundantly prove how next 
to impossible it would be to calculate a rate of mor- 
tality for the indoor Pancras paupers, without beinff 
able to trace and distinguish in the death -register 
the deaths of the parish paupers which may occur in 
the many institutions into which these paupers are 
drafted. The value of such statistics as have been 
recently published by the Pancras guardians is, how- 
ever, undoubted; and it would be vastly increased 
if similar figures were available for other large 
parishes. In conclusion, we may again express our 
regret that the reports of the Local Government Board 
are so deficient in information relating to the vital 
statistics of our indoor pauper population. If reli- 
able information of this character were more readily 
available, the death-rate among our indoor paupers 
would soon be more directly brought under the 
notice of the public, and would probably result in an 
appreciable influence upon our national rate of 
mortality. 



THE MEDICAL IKSPECTIOIT OP 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 

We have frequently urged the advisability of 
introducing the medical element more generally 
into the constitution of school boards. The subject 
is one of great importance, bearing as it does so 
directly, not only on the health and physical well- 
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being of the rising generation, but the education of 
the people generally, in order to appreciate the urgency 
of sanitary reform, and to impress its necessity gene- 
rally on the members of the board itself. 

An intelligent direction in sanitary matters would 
be of advantage in remedying the unhealthiness of 
school-rooms, by organising an efficient method for 
heating and ventilation of school-rooms, as in these 
respects many of the school-rooms are sadly deficient, 
and children frequently run the risk of suffering 
either from extreme cold or from foul air. 

Theoretically the hygienic arrangements of school 
buildings should be planned and efficiently carried 
out by the architect ; yet how often has it been found 
that the air of a school-room at a low temperature 
has contained four times the amount of poisonous 
gases which ought to exist only in a crowded room ; 
and when the temperature of such a room had been 
raised to a comfortable heat the percentage of 
poisonous g^es has been increased to a most in- 
jurious extent Added to these evils, the fact that 
many schools have been built in close proximity to 
water-closets^ in crowded thoroughfares, or in close 
contiguity to unwholesome factories or unhealthy 
surroundings generally, it will be readily conceded 
that the existence of an hygienic authority, armed 
with sufficient powers and guided by the intelligence 
which presumably belongs to every qualified medical 
practitioner, is greatly needed. 

But there are other subjects besides those of light, 
heat, and ventilation which the medical man is 
specially qualified to deal with in the interests of 
the rising generation — the degree of mental task 
which can be properly imposed upon scholars, the 
amount of out-door exercise which is necessary for 
the maintenance of health, and the positions to be 
assumed at the desk and in the class. There are, 
also, considerations of even a more urgent nature, 
and that is to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases. The majority of children contract these 
diseases in the school-room. We have at present no 
preventive remedy against scarlatina, measles, 
whooping-cough, or scarlet fever, but we can use 
means to limit their ravages to the smallest possible 
extent The practised eye of the skilled medical 
man would at once detect these complaints in their 
incipient stage and take prompt measures to prevent 
them from becoming epidemic. 

In the case of endemic diseases we have seen 
how much sanitary science has accomplished in tracing 
the causation and devising a remedy. The history 
of every epidemic which has been successfully ar- 
rested has been traced, and this is one of the 
strongest arguments in favour of medical supervision. 
In Brighton this want has been fully recognised and 
met by the election of a medical man on the school 
board, and we believe that other local school boards 
will see the necessity of attending to the hygiene of 
the children under their care, as well as the inculca- 
tion of the various educational standards which have 



been imposed. In the interest of the rising genera- 
tion, the medical profession should be a permanent 
recognised element of all school boards. 
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llofes jof l|^e Mejeh. 

Lord Pembroke has sent a donation of 50/. in aid of 
the funds of the Model Houses Association for improTing 
the dwellings of the industrial poor. 

A PORTION of Tooting Common is forthwith to be 
converted into a public park and recreation groand. The 
gravel pits are filled up, and other improvements will be 
made for the opening of the park this summer. 



Mr. Macdonald has given notice that on an etriy 
day after Easter he will draw attention to the sanitary con- 
dition of the mining villages of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and to the tenure by which the workmen hold their 
houses. 

Major Frank Bolton, the official escaminer of the 
water supplied by the metropolitan companies, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Act of 187 1 provides power to 
compel the companies to give a constant supply, when the 
public authorities may see fit to move. 

An association has been established in Hamilton, 
N.B., under the presidency of Provost Dykes, entitled the 
Hamilton Building and Property Investment Cbmpooy 
(Limited), for the purpose of erecting a superior das of 
dwellings for workmen and the poorer inhabitants. The 
capital has been fixed at 50,000/. in 5/. shares. 

The East London Waterworks Company has giren 
notice to the Metropolitan Board of Works of its intentiaa 
to provide, on and after the 1st of Julv next, a constant 
supply of water for a portion of the aistrict supplied bj 
their company. This is a step in the right direction, and 
an example which we hope to see followed by other com- 
panies. 

At a conference of urban and rural sanitary authorities, 
held at Wamt'ick, to consider the desirability of providiB^ 
a sanitarium for the isolation of cases of epidemic diseaM; 
it was resolved, * That, in the opinion of the meeting, it is 
desirable to provide a sanitarium for the joint accommoda- 
tion of the Rural Sanitary Authority of the Warwick 
Union and the Urban Sanitary Authorities of Warwick, 
Leamington, Milverton, and Lillington.' 

The pollution of the R^;ent's Canal and its princtptl 
causes were brought under the notice of Mr. Sdater-Booth, 
M.P., by a deputation of residents in the neighbonrfaood 
of Regent's Park. The president of the Local Govern- 
ment Board statcfd, in reply, that the matter had been 
before him more or less for some time ; but in this case 
the local authorities were the persons responsible, and they 
ought to act. 

LEAD POISONING. 

Dr. Alfred Hill, the borough analjrst for Birming- 
ham, states that during the past quarter three samples of 
sweetmeats were submitted to him. The sweets were of 
the kind known as * bird's eggs,' and coloured yellow. In 
each case Dr. Hill found the colouring matter to be chromic 
yellow or chromate of lead. The quantity of lead wtf 
small, 100 of the eggs yielding only 3*7 grains of duome 
yellow ; but Dr. Hnl very pn^ierly points out that ktd 
being a cumulative poison it remains stored in the system 
to manifest its effects at some future time in the production 
of lead colic, or lead paralysis; its use for such poiposes is 
to be most strongly deprecated. 
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BABY FARMING IN WOLBOROUCH. 
The report of the medical officer of health for the 
Urban SBiritar; Disltict of Wolborough, in his aimuiil 
report, says that □( the deaths in his district during the 
po^tyeat more than 53 per cent, were of children under 
fiveyeors of age, and that of (he number of deaths, fifty- 
thice were infants under one year of Bge. And speaking 
of this high infantile moitality he says, late exposures have 
proved that a wretched system of baby-fnnninE has been 
secretly carried on in the heart of the lown, and that at 
least three children were being regularly starved for want 
of proper food. 

HONOUR TO AN OLD PUBLIC SERVANT. 
At the last meeting of the Newaik Urban Sanitary 
Authority, held at the town hall, the mayor in the chair, 
the following resolution was passed unanimously: 'Mr. 
Robert GrifGn having given notice of his intention to 
resign the clerkship of the urban sanitary authority, which, 
and a hke office under the Newark Improvement Commis- 
sioners, he has held for a period of nearly forty years, the 
authority cannot allow the connection with him to he 
severed without recording their rqp-et at losing him, their 
sense of the vaJnablc services he has rendered to the to^v^, 
and their hope that he may, in his retirement, enjoy in 
good health llie ease he has so well earned.' 



ENTERIC FEVER AT NEWTON ABBOT. 
The medical officer of health for the Newton Abbot 
Rural Sanitary District has presented his report to the 
sanitary authority for that distriel, and when speaking of 
the causes of an outbreak of enteric fever in a part of that 
disliici, calls attention to its origin as the result of a 
deliberate pollution of a brook which was the water-supply. 
The tirst oue, he says, was in a row of three or four 
cottages near a quarry, ukI in the front of these cottages 
was a rapidly nuuiing brook, and a portion of this was 
diverted to run under and wash out the privies behind 
them. Having done this, the water (of course carrymg 
with it the contents of the privies) rejoined the brook imme- 
diately below the cottages. The water was generally 
taken from the brook above the coltages, hut the medical 
officer of health states he had evidence that the water 
from below the cottages was occasionally used. 



PAINLESS SLAUGHTERING. 
Mr. Southwooo, the mnitory inspector of the Settle 
district, has been doing his best 10 render the science and 
practice of sanitation popular in his district by delivering 
instruction in the form of an entertaining lecture on the 
air we breathe and the water we drink. In treating of 
carbonic acid gas, Mr. Southwood advocated its use in 
slangbtcring cattle, and gave a piactical illustration of his 
ihei^ by placing a fowl under the influence of the gas, 
and destroying it by a painless and easy death. He 
thought thai such a system would be far preferable to the 
barbarous system of killing animals which is now in vogue. 
Wbelber such a method of slaughtering animals is prac- 
ticable remains 10 be proved, as also whether the nutritive 
quality of the meat would be affected liy the process. lo 
any case, a system which would tend to introduce the 
painless slaughter of animals is worthy of careful con- 
uderation. 

POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 
Fbofessor Franklin recently delivered a lecture at 
the Royal Institution on the pollution of rivcri. The Pro- 
fessor controverted entirely the theory of self- purification 
of rivers. The commission appointed on the matter of 
taking water from the Irwell eleven miles below Manches- 
ter found It differed only from that in Manchester by the 
diminution of the mineral matter in suspension, and as 
the result of their investigation concluded Ihat the sole 
manner of abstracting organic matter in suspension and 



_ lie matter in solution from water was by irrigation. 
This being impracticable in large towns, except under the 
porous earth system, inaugurated by Faraday, they con- 
cluded that the only medium would be the intermittent 
filtiation plan. The Professor thought those most ready 
to welcome the compulsory adoption of this method woold 
be the manufacturers who themselves used and polluted 
the livers. The lecturer alluded to all the rivers &om 
Inverness to the Thames. 



REPORT OF THE MEDICAL OFFICER OF 
HEALTH FOR THE BOROUGH OF STAF- 
FORD. 

The annual report (for 1874) of Mr. W. Ellis Clen- 
dinnen, medical officer of health for the borough of Staf- 
ford, has been presented to the town council, and by them 
ordered to be printed and circulated ; and from it we learn 
that up to August last, 'the provisions of the Sanitairand 
Public Health Acts, and the regulations of the Loc^ Go- 
vernment Board, were being very imperfectly carried out.' 
Phthisis is also reported as being prevalent in the borough, 
and its prevalence is attributed to defective drainage and 
the bad sanitary conditions under which the workers in 
the factories and workshops perform (heir daily avocations, 
So bad, apparently, is the general sanitary state of the 
borough, that the medical officer of health says, that any 
one who would be rash enough to declare the town to be 
in a good sanitary condition ' would be considered by hi* 
fellows as bereft of reason,' The water-supply, in parti- 
cular, is slated to be both deficient in qnantity and polluted 
with sewage. 

CLOSELY PACKED. 
Last week a collier living within the Standish Local 
Board was summoned before the Charley Police Court fof 
so overcrowding his dwelling-house as to render it danger- 
ous to health. It appears that the local board nuisance- 
inspector having become aware of the overcrowding, 
served a notice upon the defendant to abate (he nuisance; 
the defendant, however, only laughed at (he inspector and 
his notice. At the hearing of the case it transpired that 
the cottage was a small one, containing only two bed* 
rooms, but was inhalHted by the defendant and his wife, 
his father and mother, his six chQdren, and by two sisters, 
each having two illegitimate children. Nor was this all ( 
the cottage was also an emporium for pigeons and sparrows 
for shooting, a sport to which the colliers appear vefj 
partial. The house was described as being in generally 
di^tnceful condition, and scarlet fever luid been lift 
among its crowded inh.\bitants. The defendant admitted 
the offence, but urged his inability to "chuck his family 
into the street;' he was, however, hned 401. and costs, 
and the nuisance was ordered to be abated forthwith. 



CANDIDATES FOR COMPULSION. 
An epidemic of small-pox has broken out in Keighley, 
which happens to possess a board of guardians who, during 
the past two years, have persistently re fusol todirecl prose- 
cutions in the case of vaccination defaulters. At a recent 
meeting of these guardians notice was received from the 
Local Government Board that if within a month the 
guardians did not direct prosecutions, application would 
be made for a mandamnt to compel them to do theu' duty. 
A reply 10 this communication was drawn up by the 
chairman, and agreed to unanimously, in which the Local 
Government Board were informed that many of the guar- 
dians liad been eleded by large majorities on the under* 
standing that the Act would not be carried out ; it was, 
moreover, askeil under what Act the proposed proceedings 
were to be taken, and in what way the views of the Local 
(Jovernment would be forwarded by the vutndanms. In 
the course of the discussion many of the guardians un^ 
that they would be proud lo go lo prison in the cause. We 
shaU watch with inleriat fur the subsequent steps ia this 
important case. 
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rULL-TIMERS AND BIRTH CERTinCATES. 
The greed of parents in factory districts often, it is 
found, leads to children under thirteen yeare of age ob- 
taining certificates as fiiU-tiniera. A fireman al a mill in 
Preston was recently broufiht up before the police-court of 
that ton-n charged with causing his daughter, who was 
under thirteen years of i^e, to be employed as a full-liiner. 
The factory inspector staled that the certifying sui^eon, 
being doubtful about the child's age, demanded the certi- 
ficate of its birlh, which on production showed the child 
to have been bom on December 29, 1S61. A subsequent 
copy of Ihe entry obtained from the registrar proved, 
however, that the real date of birth was April 19, 1861. 
The date in the first certificate had been altered in order 
tluit the child might be passed as a full-timer. The roan 
pleaded as an excuse that he had ten children, in considera- 
tion for which he was sentenced to the mitigated fme of 
IOC. and costs. This conviction may be doubly useful in 
mailing certifying surgeons more careful in examining birth 
certificates more carefully for erasure* and alterations, and 
in deterring parents from so tampering with these doca- 



THE COST OF FEVER HOSPITALS. 
Thb fourth annual meeting of the Bradford Fever Hos- 

B'ltal was recently held b the board room. Market Street, 
radford. The report showed the valuable aid that had 
been rendered during the year by the institution through 
the reception, treatment, and isolation of small-poi, fever, 
■ and scarlet fever eases. The number of in-patients during 
the year had been 412 in 1874, against 20^ in )g73. The 
aveisge term cacti patient had remained in hospital was 
•bout thirty days, dilTering but slightly from the average 
duration of the cases in 1873. The maintenance of the 
hospital had cost 4,000/., against 3,Soo/. in 1873 ; whereas 
tiie pAlients had increased more than 100 per cent, the 
increase of expenditure did not exceed 40 per cent. 
Dividing the annual expenditure by the aggr^ate number 
of days that the patients had spent in the hospital in 1874, 
the average daily cost per patient was between six and 
Mven shillings. It is not so easy to calculate how much 
thil expenditure saved to the borongh by rescuing the lives 
of bread -winners, who, in their crowded homes, would pro- 
bably have &lten victims to these attacks of fever, besides 
becoming undoubtedly sources of infection to their families 
and neighbours. 

THE EFFECTS OF BITCHES' MILK UPON 
RACHITIC INFANTS. 

A CURIOUS &ct was mentioned by Dr. Bernard at 
the late meeting of the French Society for the Protection 
of Infant Life, and is reported in the Jonmal dc MidiHni 
a di Chirurgit of March. In the Commune of the Dr&me, 
at Monlbrun-Ies- Bains, the women are in the custom of 
protracting the nursing of their children until the aje of 
two and a half to three years, and all women who lose 
their nursling before this period has arrived, substitute a 
young puppy. Now these pups become rapidly rachitic 
and remain deformed, unless they are returned in good 
season to the milk of their mothers. This fact is well 
known to many physicians. Dr. Bernard conceived the 
idea of subjecting an inbnt, twenty-six months of age and 
exceedingly rachitic, to the use of the milk of a bitch. 
After having employed in vain a series of the measures 
used in like cases, this one resulted in a cure. 

The aninuJ was a line large hound of tour years, which 
gave from eighty to one hurtdred and ten cmtilitra of mitk 
doily. About the middle of the second month a notable 
improvement became manifest in the condition of the 
bones and muscular movements. At the commencement 
of the third month the child began to walk ; at the hun- 
dredth day its health was good, the curvatures having 
nearly disappeared, and the child walked without aid. 
This result is easily explained by the comparative analyst* 



of the human milk and the milk of the Aa^. Thus, ac- 
cording to Ihe analyses of M. Jacquteie, the human milk 
contains only in 1,000 parts, z6-66 of butter, 39*36 of 
casein and extractive matter, and I '38 of salts ; while 
that of the dog has 97-30 parts per thousand of batter, 
117 of casein, and i3'Jo of salts. 
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ASSOCIATION OF SANITARY INSPECTORS 
FOR SCOTLAND. 
Thk executive of this Association held its first 
meeting in the Sanitary Chambers, Ingram Street, 
Glasgow, on the 24th ult. Mr. Kenneth M- Macleod 
presided. A scheme of co-operation and communi- 
cation between sanitary insfiectors as to the existence 
and threatened outbreaks of epidemics of infectious 
diseases in districts throughout the country, whereby 
enforcement of the law with regard to isolation trf" 
persons suffering from such diseases will be better 
secured, atid voluntary and illegal removal of persons 
infected with fever, small-pox, etc., from one district 
to another by rail, steamboat, carriage, etc-, will be 
more efTectually prevented than at present, was 
submitted and unanimously approved. The presi- 
dent submitted a copy of the Artisans' Dwellings Bi^ 
vrith a brief review of its principal clauses, and after 
consideration it was agreed, in respect of assurance 
from several authorities, that as it would be extended 
to Scotland, no action r^arding it should be taken at 
present A copy of the new Food and Drink and 
Drugs Adulteration Bill was read, and the scoretaty 
instructed to ascertain whether the repeal of the exist- 
ing Act in England would extend to Scotland, and 
thereby render a new Act for this country necessary, 
and if so, to memorialise Government on the utter 
worthlessness of the proposed measure. After con- 
sideration of a proposed amendment to the Public 
Health (Scotland) Act, 1867, expected to be brought 
under the notice of Parliament this session, it was 
agreed, in view thereof, to call the attention of the 
promoters to a more summary mode of dealing with 
the removal of nuisances than now exists, and the 
best means for preventing sewage being discharged 
tidal rivers, and to improved regulations as to 
, cleansing, and ventilating wet ajid dry 



the I 
closets. 



THE COURT OF COMMON COUN'CIL. 

At a meeting of the Common Council held on 
the 35th ult, Mr. Edward Hart moved the following 
resolution on the question of the dwellings of the 
poor : 

'That as the execution of public improvements 
and other large works in papulous places necessarily 
involves the displacement of a certain number of the 
working and poorer classes, it is, in the opinion <£ 
this court, most desirable that the legislation of Par- 
liament, which authorises any such improvements or 
works, should also impose theobligation of providing 
improved dwellings for the industrial poor.' He 
said it was of the greatest importance to the worldi^ 
class that they ^ould be able to live near their 
places of employment, and he thought it was the 
duty of that Corporation and other similar bodies to 
promote means for that end. Overcrowding wu 
now a great and acknowledged evil, and until ibe 
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poorer class were provided with proper and suffici- 
ently cheap dwellings within a reasonable distance 
of their work, they could not expect that evil to 
receive any considerable abatement The Midland 
Railway Company was now proposing to displace 
about 5,000 of the working-class in the poorest dis- 
trict of Camden Town, and they only proposed to 
reserve land for accommodating with dwellings about 
1,000 of that number, so that about 4,000 of these 
poor working people would be displaced and driven 
to seek habitations at a greater distance from their 
work, or to increase the evil of overcrowding in the 

Mr. Bedford seconded the motion, and said he 
thought they should petition Parliament in favour of 
the bill now before the House of Commons. 

The motion was carried. 

Mr, Philipps then gave notice of his intention to 
move at the next meeting of the Council that a peti- 
tion be presented in favour of the Artisans' Dwell- 
ings Bill now before Parliament. 



SEWAGE WORKS. 
A DEPUTATION from the Buxton local board 
have recently visited the sewage outlet works at 
Bilston, Birmingham, Coventry, Leamington, Hert- 
ford, and Ealing, for the purpose of obtaining such 
■nformation as will assist the local board in deter- 
mining as to the system to be adopted for the purifi- 
cation of the sewage of the district, prior to its 
discharge into the river. Their report gives a 
description of the plan in operation at each of 
the places referred to. The deputation were most 
favourably impressed with the arrangements of the 
Phosphate Manure Company at Ealing. ' After a full 
consideration of every system inspected, they are 
decidedly of opinion that the Phosphate Manure 
Company's system is the one to adopt at Buxton, 
for the following reasons : (1) the small area required 
for the works ; (2) the facilities for driving all the 
machinery required, the portion of the river Wye 
owned by the board allowing of an ample fall ; (3) 
the inodorous nature of the process ; and (4) the 
important fact that by this system the effluent may 
be discharged into the river without the slightest 
unfavourable result, either to the sight as affecting 
the bed of the stream, or to the health as shown by 
its non-effect on the fish. 



gtebifiil ©fRccrs' iSicporfs. 

ATCHAM UNION.* 
This report gives a general account of the sani- 
tary condition of sixty-three parishes and townships 
of which the Atcham union consists, and is intended 
to serve as a sort of introduction to the detailed 
survey of the several piortions of the union, which is 
in process of completion. Of course, a good deal of 
it consists of matter wilh which all such reports 
chiefly deal, and about which there is not much 
room for novelty either of expression or ideas. The 
interest of such documents is naturally most for 
those who are locally connected with the district in- 
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volved, and it is difficult to select much from them 
which will bear transference to the columns of a 
general paper like our own. Still, there are some 
points of general interest in Mr. Drake's report to 
which we will make brief allusion. 

A part of the Atcham district overlies the beds of 
the Silurian system, on the Wenlock shales, on which 
still stands ' Old Parr's ' cottage. Mr. Drake states 
that this locality is still famous for old age, and cites 
one or two instances of longevity from the neigh- 
bourhood, which, if at all numerous, would seem to 
indicate that its reputation is well founded. This 
character he attributes to the general excellence of 
the surface-drainage, resulting from the local dis- 
turbances which the subjacent beds have undergone. 
In this favoured locality consumption is said to be 
rarely met with, and enteric fever to be a visitor still 
as rare. The slate of the water-supply appears to 
be one of the most serious questions m the Atcham 
district, owing, amongst other reasons, to the exist- 
ence in parts of it of a thick bed of blue clay at no 
great distance from the surface, which allows of 
only shallow wells, liable to surface-contamination, 
About 15 per cent, of the total number of houses in 
the Union are estimated to be practically without 
any water-supply; whilst of those wells and other 
sources which are available Mr. Drake asserts that 
probably 50 per cent are subject to contamination, 
the various causes of which are well summarised. 
He also shows how a remedy may be provided for 
this state of things by adopting the method of con- 
structing rain-water tanks which is practised in some 
parts of England, of cementing tiie sides of the 
tank without interposing either stone or brickwork. 
Such a tank, supplied with a simple filter, such a9 
Mr. Drake suggests, may be constructed for a very 
moderate cost, and there is no reason why landlords 
should not be required to provide them where their 
tenants have no good water-supply within a reason- 
able distance. 

Mr. Drake appears to have been as much troubled 
with pig-keeping nuisances as most of his brethren, 
and puts, we think, very well the grounds upon which 
sanitary intervention is justified in regard to them. 
He, loo, like others, has found the disposal of house- 
slops a difficult cnix. On this point he says ; 

' This is, perhaps, one of the most serious ques- 
tions affecting rural districts. There does not 
appear 10 be any intelligent system in vogue, and I 
am afraid the Local Government Board have only 
darkened counsel in the advice so recently given. 
I have advised to a great extent the disposal of the 
soap-suds about the roots of bushes and trees in the 
garden, but the bedroom slops cannot be so used. 
Many have followed my advice; some altogether, 
some for a time only. This was to be foreseen, 
because two difterent kinds of slops involved tw» 
different courses of action, and thus, for the most 
part, things remain as they were. I soon adopted 
the plan of advising drains to take slops away 
from the houses at least twenty or thirty yards ; but 
where to is still an open question. The folly of 
taking them to the watercourses has been over and 
over again demonstrated in my experience of this 
district, and the idea of the running water of a small 
and sluggish brook rendering this kind of what I 
must call sewage innocuous, I could disprove over 
and over again. This kind of sewage always con- 
tains more or less of solids in suspension, and when 
the water is low, as is always the case in summcFf 
the stream is more or less sluggish, and the solids 
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held in suspension are deposited here and there on 
the dry bea-sides of the stream, there to fester in the 
sun.' 

We have reproduced this portion of Mr. Drake's 
report in full, because it very well expresses the ex- 
perience of all intelligent observers in these matters. 
He does not, however, appear to have hit upon any 
new expedient for meeting the difficulty. Tanks like 
those of Messrs. Rogers & Field serve very well to 
do so in favourable circumstances ; but, as he points 
out, they involve the expense of under-draining in 
addition to their own cost, and that is in most cases 
prohibitory so far as cottage property is concerned. 
A tank at some distance from the house, with an 
overflow into a ditch or on a meadow, though a 
practicable enough expedient in some cases, is, as 
Mr. Drake admits, only a sort of stop-gap. 

In referring to |the question of closet accommo- 
dation, Mr. Drake takes occasion to condemn, and 
we think very properly, water-closets which have not 
a regular supply of water laid on, and are dependent 
for their flushing on slops being thrown into them. 
Such closets are not only fertile sources of nuisance, 
but in many cases also of disease. There is, we are 
convinced, no safe medium between a water-closet 
in the real sense of the term, and a perfectly dry 
closet. }>., one in which earth, ashes, or some other 
absorbent material is employed to counteract faecal 
decomposition. And if the closet is to be a dry one, 
the proper thing is to make it so by excluding as far 
as possible all admixture of urine and fasces, and 
this can be done to a very large extent by very simple 
means. The clay-puddled tank which Mr. Di^e 
advises is really unnecessary if this course be 
adopted ; for urine may be allowed to find its way 
into the earth with impunity in the small quantities 
in which it is contributed to most ordinary closets, 
unless there happens to be a well in very close 
proximity. 

Mr. Drake, in speaking of houses unfltfor habita- 
tion, refers to a point which we do not remember to 
have seen noticed in other reports of the same kind, 
but which must have often come within the experience 
of other sanitary inspectors. * In consequence,' he 
says, * of a certain disposition which manifests itself 
in some quarters, of desiring to pull down the cot- 
tages, and to make use of the sanitary authority to 
compass such purpose, or to throw the onus of such 
work upon the sanitary authority, I soon left ofl" re- 
porting any houses as unfit for habitation, but served 
notices on the owners to renovate, repair, and make 
fit for habitation, and I need scarcely add that this has 
had a much more satisfactory result.' We have no 
doubt that Mr. Drake, on first taking up his duties, 
was agreeably surprised at the enthusiasm on the 
subject of sanitary reform manifested by some of the 
squires, rectors, and others whom he came across. Pro- 
bably most sanitary officials have experienced this sen- 
sation, but, apparently, like Mr. Drake, have erelong 
discovered that a large share of this enthusiasm was 
due to an anxiety to get rid of unsightiy and dilapi- 
dated cottages, to the freehold of the land of which 
these gentlemen possessed the reversion. *Cut it 
down; why cumbereth it the ground ? 'is advice which 
seems as ready in the mouths of such persons as it 
was in that of some other urgent reformers some 
nineteen centuries before them. We are glad to see 
that Mr. Drake is not inclined to favour this policy. 
It will be quite time enough to abolish existing 
houses as uninhabitable in rural districts when some 
practicable method has been devised for supplying 



their place by decent dwellings. Till this has been 
accomplished, to diminish the accommodation now 
available by pulling houses down, is only to aug- 
ment overcrowding with all its attendant evils. 

Mr. Drake has some good remarks on the' sani- 
tary defects which are so often found in the dwell- 
ings of the upper dasses, and on the wholesale 
neglect by architects of all sanitary considerations 
in their construction. It is only lair, however, to 
remember that most of such houses were built before 
sanitary matters had begun to receive the attention 
which is now paid to them, and also that a considera- 
ble percentage of very respectable houses are never 
erected under the supervision of architects at all, 
being simply constructed by builders, ' out of their 
own heads.' Altogether, Mr. Drake's report, which 
makes reference to various other matters which it 
was proper that he should bring under the cognisance 
of the sanitary authority, but which scarcely need 
detailing here, is a very favourable specimen of this 
class of sanitary literature, and proves that the 
Atcham sanitary authority has got a very intelligent 
and able officer to do its inspectorial work. The 
report will well repay perusal by those who are en- 
gaged in work of me same kind. 



ST. MARY ABBOTTS, KENSINGTON. 

Dr. J. O. DUDFIELD, medical officer of healdi 
for the parish of St Mary Abbotts, Kensington, has 
recendy issued his annual re|X)rt for 1873. He 
states diat, in the fifty-three weeks of that year, the 
number of deaths registered in the parish was 2,436^ 
which, deducting the deaths of strangers in the 
hospital for diseases of the chest at Brompton, shows 
an annual death-rate in the parish of 17*6 per i/xx> 
of the population, or about five per thousand less 
than that of sdl London. From the seven principal 
zymotic diseases, viz., small-pox, measles, scanet 
fever, diphtheria,whooping-cough, fever, and diarrhGca, 
the deaths amounted to 290, and this, he says, is 
a less number in proportion to population than in 
any previous year in the decade. He remarks upon 
the rise in Uie death-rate of the parish which 
occurred softer the December fogs, which fogs he 
describes as ' the most remarkable and fatal within 
living memory; ' he refers also to an endemic of sore 
throat in the parish, which commenced in the middle 
of August, attained its height in September, and con- 
tinued until the end of the year; and characterises 
the disease as eminently asthenic, and suggestive of 
blood-poisoning. 

Amongst children there appears to be a some- 
what high death-rate, the number of deaths under 
one year was 656, and under five years 979,— 
about 26 and 42 per cent respectively on the total 
deaths. Under the head of * Sanitary Woik,' Dt 
Dudfield quotes a long and varied list of nuisances 
removed by orders from the local authority, and 
complains loudly of the filthy and dis^^ting state 
of the dust-bins. 

The slaughter-houses in the parish, of which 
there are fifty-four, appear to have engaged a great 
deal of his attention. Referring to the ' Slaughter- 
Houses, etc. (Metropolitan) Act, 1874,' he says : 

' This bill, distributed to Members of Parliament, 
and read a second time, on July 3, 1874, excited do 
less surprise by its provisions than by the extraor- 
dinary rapidity with which its various stages were 
accomplished in the House of Conunons — the milf 
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tribunal where^ under more favoarable circumstances, 
it would have had a chance of rejection or of radical 
Imp rovement In saying this, I would not derogate 
Irom the credit due to the House of Lords for amend- 
ments which, at the urgent solicitation of myself and 
others, were moved and adopted.' 

We would here observe that, although Dr. Dud- 
fidd, in common with many other metropolitan 
healUi officers, is favourable to the abolition of 

Jmvate slaughter-houses, there are others, and not a 
ew^ who have had an infinitely more lengthened ex- 
penence of the subject than he has, who think that 
the substitution of local public abbattoirs for private 
slaughter-houses would be attended with but little or 
no sanitary advantages, whilst public convenience 
would suffer from the change. Assuming all the sani- 
tary arrangements and regulations of private slaugh- 
ter-houses to be unexceptional — and there is no 
reason why they should not be compulsorily made so— 
it appears difficult to understand how public health 
can be prejudicially affected by them, whilst it is very 
certain there are occasions when we have to be 
thankful that they exist. On some few days during 
the past autumn, and not unfrequendy during the 
summer, the condition of the weather and state of the 
temperature was such as to render butcher's meat 
unfit for food within twenty-six hours, or even less, 
after the animal was slaughtered ; and but for the fact 
that our ptureyor killed on Saturday night to oblige 
us and his other customers, we must have gone 
without meat for our Sunday's dinner. We are also 
aware that it is the opinion of many competent per 
sons that the proposed alteration is but getting rid 
of a considerable number of petty nuisances, and 
erecting in their stead a smaller number of very 
great ones, and when it is suggested that local ab- 
battoirs should be erected, we would ask Dr. Dud- 
field where in the aristocratic parishes of Kensington, 
Paddington, or St. George's can proper and con- 
venient sites for such erections be obtained ? Taking 
Dr. Dudfield's report as a whole, we find it replete 
with useful information, and one which all who are 
interested in vital statistics may study with advantage. 
He appears to have left nothing unnoticed which 
comes within the ran^e of his official duties, and 
this we take as a sure mdication that his heart is in 
his work. 



NORTHAMPTON. 

Mr. Haviland, Medical Officer of Health to the 
combined sanitary authorities in the counties of 
Northampton, Leicester, Rutland, and Bucks, has 
niade an abstract of his annual re|X)rt, and this 
mere extract occupies more than two long columns 
of the Northampton Mercury s smallest type. 

To abstract an abstract is both a hard, and un- 
satisfactory task. Especially is such the case with 
Mr. Haviland's report, and all persons who wish to 
study a thoroughly representative report by a repre- 
sentative man, should procure a copy of the North-- 
ampton Mercury for July 18. 

From that report we learn that the ' delegates ' 
meet quarterly, and this practice should be the rule, 
and not as it now is, the exception, with all combined 
sanitary authorities. Next session, it is hoped, 
will see ^ del^^tes ' endowed with legal and perma- 
nent appointment and functions. At present the 
Local Government Board will not even recognise 
their appointment of medical officers of health until 
each authority has individually and specially signi- 



fied officially their acceptance of the choice their 
representatives have made. 

Mr. Haviland first of all has collected the relative 
or proportional mortality within his districts for ten 
years before the passing of the Public Health Act, 
viz., the ten years 1 861-1870. To render this collec- 
tion more perfect, three districts not within the com- 
bined jurisdiction, are taken, viz., Peterborough, 
Kettering, and Brixworth. This (in the report itself) 
is illustrated with remarkable facility by means of 
coloured maps. Next Mr. Haviland expresses 
himself wisely and decidedly against ' loop-holes ' in 
Sanitary Acts of Parliament, and hopes for the time 
when 'may' shall mean 'must,' and all rural 
sanitary authorities will be endowed with powers 
'equivalent at least to those now enjoyed by the 
urban.' Typhoid fever is, Mr. Haviland thinks, one 
of the hot indicators of the sanitary condition of a 
place, and he therefore devotes considerable atten- 
tion to the details of its death and prevalence re- 
turns. As to the intimate connection between 
phthisis and dampness, most important facts are 
enumerated and valuable advice given. 

Typhoid fever Mr. Haviland evidently deems to 
be both infectious and contagious, and he instances a 
peculiarly painful case which occurred in a school in 
one of his districts. A servant of the house washed 
a typhoid corpse. She fell ill and died. The mis- 
tress, after a fashion, disinfected the room, etc. 
Soon afterwards a pupil who slept in the same bed 
sickened and died. One chief lesson taught by this 
case being never to trust disinfection to any but 
skilled hands. 

One sentence, true and applicable to many towns, 
must be quoted — it is in reference to a part of North- 
ampton. ' Unfortunately the town has extended 
beyond the north bank of the river, where drainage 
is almost impracticable ; in fact, it may be safely 
said that Northampton has placed its dead where the 
living ought to be housed, and the living where the 
dead ought to be buried.' When ' Omnia sanitas* 
is really the motto of a Ministry, then we may hope 
that swamps will not be permitted to be converted 
into towns or parts of towns. 

At Newport Pagnel the authorities not only 
encourage the earth and ash-closet system, but 
have also commenced a regular system of scavengings 
'an example worthy of imitation by every rural 
sanitary authority in the kingdom.' Much space is 
devoted to the water question, and Mr. Haviland is 
evidently anxious to render the earth and ash- 
closet system universal, in order, amongst other 
things, to save the water from excremental pollution. 
Sir Henry Leyden's cottages at Canon's Ashby are 
especially commended as model dry closets. 

As we before stated, it is impossible to abstract 
this valuable abstract of a report and at the same 
time do justice to its merits. The essence of its 
tabular part may be summed up thus. You have 
been visited with many plagues — especially typhoid — 
but one and all have been caused, or excited, or in- 
fluenced by causes under your own control. It is to 
be hoped that the sanitary authorities in combination 
will accept and follow the advice so practically laid 
before them in detail by Mr. Haviland. 

Mr. Dykes's report and several others have been 
received and will be noticed immediately. 



G. Baker was summoned for -selling milk adulterated 
with 12 per cent, of water. Fined 2s, 6?. and the costs. 
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SECOND READINGS. 
AmicolluTnl Uboi.irti' Dwcllingi (Iieland). Wednerfay, March 
lo: Cgreacn' (InliDd), May II ; Infanticide, May ii; Labourers' 
CotUEU (Scotland), May 36; Public Hallh, Maicfi u. 

HOUSE OF LOBDS. 

{Monday, March i.) 
WATER-SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
Eahl Cadogan asked whether it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty's Government to take any steps 
or introduce any measure during the present Sessioo 
with a view lo obtaining a better and purer supply of 
water for the metropolis. It was admitted that the 
water-supply of the capital was not what it should 
be, and it would not be till the water was obtained 
from other sources. The principal offender in re- 
spect to impure water had been the Chelsea Water 
Company. The quality of that company's supply 
had been condemned in several official reports which 
had been brought under the notice of the Local 
Government Board. The company had a bill at 
present before Parliament for the purpose of enabling 
them lo effect certain improvements in their works, 
but he submitted that the Government should pro- 
pose a measure to prevent the recurrence of a supply 
of water of the very bad quality of that respecting 
which there had been so much well-founded com- 

Lord Belper was able to bear testimony to the 
fact that the water now supplied by the Chelsea 
Company was very unfit for domestic use. 

The Duke of Richmond said that the subject of 
a better and purer supply of water for the metropolis 
was a very large one, and he must, in reply to his 
noble friend, say it was not the intention of the 
Government to propose such a meastire as was sug- 
gested in his question. He was as much interested 
in the supply afforded by the Chelsea Company as 
any of their lordships, because he lived in thai 
company's district, and he presumed that the bill 
whidi the company had now before Parliament con- 
tained in addition to other matters a provision for 
obtaining the supply from a spot higher up the 
Thames than thai from which it was now drawn. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

{Monday, March i.) 
CLEANSING FOOT- PAVEMENTS IN THE 

METROPOLIS. 
In reply to Sir W. Eraser, Mr. Cross said he be- 
lieved it was competent for any individual to proceed 
^rainst the metropolitan vestries or district boards 
for non-fiilfilment of their duly in this respect, either 
by indictment or application to the Court of Qu( 



BURIAL.S IN WESTMINSTER ABBEV. 
In answer to Mr. Neville Grenvilie, Mr. Cross 
said he had been told that the average for the last 
twenty-two years did not exceed one interment a- 
year. Every possible precaution was taken, under 
the superintendence of the architect, to prevent the 
slightest danger to the fabric of the abbey or injury 
to the health of the persons who went there. 



PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
Mr. Sclater- Booth, in reply to Mr. Stevenson, 
said that he hoped this bill would be ready for dis- 
tribution at the end of this week, or at the latest on 
Monday next. As to the Rivers Pollution Bill, hc 
hoped to introduce it before Easier. 



ADULTERATION OF IRISH WHISKV. 
In reply to Mr. O'Sullivan, the Chancellor of ihe 
Exchequer said the hon. member was wrong in sup- 
posing that hc made a promise to put a stop to the 
adulteration of Irish whisky in her Majesty's custom- 
houses. Hemade no promise, butspokeofaminute 
that had been issued which he thought might remove 
the objections raised. He had explained to the hon. 
member for Uubhn (Mr. Brooks) that it was impos- 
sible for the custom-house to do more than they had 
done, namely, to place different brands on the casks 
of whisky, so as to distinguish the pure from the 
adulterated article. 



{Wednesday, March 3.) 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) BILL. 

The above bill was postponed, Mr. Kavanagh 

and Mr. Sullivan giving notice that they would, when 

it again came before the House, move that it be read 

a second lime that day six months. 



METROPOLITAN GAS. 
Sir J. Hogg brought in a bill to ' amend the 
Metropolis Gas Act, 1860, to make further pro- 
visions for regulating the supply of gas within the 
limits of the said Act, and for other purposes.' 



ARTISANS' DWELLINGS BILL. 
Mr. James Barci.ay has given notice of his 
intention to ask the Secretary of Stale for the Horoe 
Department whether he intends to extend the Arti- 
sans' Dwellings Bill to Scotland ; and, if so, when he 
expects to submit the clauses specially applicable to 
Scotland. 



{Thursday, March 4.) 
The following notices of motion have been given 
on the Artisans' Dwellings Bill by Mr. Muntt : That 
it is expedient to make such provisions in the bill as 
would alio"' purchasers or lessees of areas referred 
to in clauses 5 and 7 to provide accommodation for 
persons of the working classes to be displaced in 
such areas, in such places other than the areas as 
might, after due investigation, be sanctioned by the 
local authorities. By Mr. Cawley : That the bill be 
referred to a select committee; and by Sir James 
Hogg: That the bill be read a second time upon this 
day six months. 



^atu Ittports. 



ADULTERATED SULPHUR. 
E, S. INSITLL, chemist, Hanley, was chBrgcd wth 
tellinE adulterated prccipilnted sulphur. The Bench ll 
first imposed a fine of 5/. and costs, but on an appeal ftoa 
the prosecution, who represented ihnt the dcfctulaDi hoi 
not been long in business, and th«t the sulphur wis lunallj 
sold in the form complained of. the Bench reduced Ihc fine 
10 loi. and cosls, altogether 3/. y. 6d. 
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VACCINATION PROSECUTION. 
At BgnLuiy about twenty anti -vaccinationists have b«n 
summoned for refusing to have their children vaccimteil. 
Mr. C. GiUett, of Banbury, » banker, was the first. He 
made the u^ual objections, but the magistrates told him 
that lliey could only administer the law, and ordered him 
to have his child vaccinated within a month. 



ADULTERATED ARROWROOT. 
At the Hammer-mith Police Court, G, Kiiby, of 
Montpelier Street, Bromplon, has been summoned by 
the Ken«ngion Vestry for selling adulteniled arrow- 
root.— The clerk produced the certificate of the analyst, 
showing nn adulteration of twenty-five per cent, starch. — 
The defendant said he purchased the arrowroot at a 
wholesale bouse, and believed it was pure, — Mr. Bridge 
Slid it was a serious thing to adulterate arronrool, as it 
was used by invalids. Fined 151. and costs. 



NEGLIGENT STOKING. 
H. Hatfield and D. Sheen, in the service of Mr. 
Bailey, Fulham Pottery, is^re summoned for negligently 
UMDg furnaces so as not effectually to consume the smoke. 
The government engineer said he made on inspection in 
Janaary. The furnaces were smoking badiy, but when he 
\\aA them chaij^ there was very little smoke. Sheen was 
fined lar. last year. The pollcry was surrounded by 
houses. — The macislrale said if the men worked the 
furnaces properly there would not be any amoke. He fined 
Hatfield iQi. and costs, and Sheen 15/. and costs. 



THE SMELL OF ORANGES. 
At the Glasgow Police Court, before Bailie Millar, 
Messrs. Madiin and Park, fruit brokers, were charged with 
keeping a quantity of fruit or vegetable matter in their 
store, soas to be offensive lotheneighbourhood. Amcdical 
man who resided on the premises above the store, said the 
smell had an injurious effect, causing headache, sickness, and 
loss of appetite, as also impairing the digestive organs ; as 
snffidcnl evidence was not brought forward to prove that 
the complaint was well founded, the cbaigc was found not 

OBSTRUCTING A GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR. 
At the Police Court, Huddersfield, Mr. P. Martin, 
mamifacturer, was charged with having interfered with Mr. 
"Woodgale, sub-inspector of factories, whilst in the execu- 
tion of his duty. The comphdnant went to Mr. Martin's 
mill to make a night inspection, and whilst in one of the 
rooms the lights were turned oat and the doors locked. 
He could not see what be was doing or where he was 
£oing. It was contended that the defendant was not liable, 
the offence having been committed by a workman for a 
lark. It was slated that Mr, Martin had apologised for 
vphat had been done, and had discharged the workman. 
The bench considered the case a gross one, and fined de- 
fendant 40/. and costs. 



BLOOD NUISANCE. 
In the Dumfries Burgh Court a petition has been pre- 
sented by the sanitary inspector to the efTecl that within a 
shed situated in Coacit and Horses Close, there existed a 
miixance within the meaning of the Public Health (Scot- 
land) Act, 1867 — viz., a quantity of blood or other offen- 
rive matter, within fifty yawls of a dwelling-house ; that the 
aulhorwas D. M'Naim, butcher; and the petition asked 
for the removal of said nuisance. Dr. Thomson, medical 
of!tcer, said that the building was unsuiled for the purpose 
for which it was being used— vii,, collecting blood and 
preparing it for market, and that the works carried on 
there were offensive. Bailie Wood ordered the respon- 
dent lo discontinue and remove said nuisance wilhin three 



A FOUL CLOSET. 
C. SrooNEK, of Alcester, basket maker, was charged 
on an information laid by the inspector of nuisances with 
allowing a closet to become a nuisance prejudicial to 
health.- Uefendant said that it was a tub under the closet 
that required emptying, but be denied that ithad been used 
by him for the past four months. — The inspector said that 
the closet in question was common to five houses ; it wai 
situate about six yards from the public road, into which 
excrement from it ran, and tie had had many complaints of 
it.— The clerk remarked to defendant that it was neces- 
sary for his own health, as well as others, (o have the place 
regularly cleansed ; but as the closet was common to other 
houses he recommended the withdrawal of the present 
summons and the taking out of summonses against the 
occupiers of all the houses, unless the nuisance wai 
abated. — The summons was withdrawn. 



A NOVEL MILK CASE. 
A NOVEL case under (he Adulteration of Food Act 
was recently adjudicated upon at the Hammersmith Police 
Court. A milk-seller named Hedges was summoned by 
the inspector for selling milk mixed with 32 per cent, of 
water. The defendant at once applied to Mr. Bridge, the 
presiding magistrate, for a summons against one Watney, 
from whom he alleged that he had purchased the mitk in 
the condition in which he sold it. This application was 
granted. On the'day of hearing, the case against Hedges 
was taken first. It havii}g been proved by the inspector 
and the analyst, there being practically no defence, the 
defendant was convicted and mulcted in the costs of the 
summons and the analyst's fee, no fine being imposed. The 
case against the original vendor, Walney, was then gone 
into and praved by the peison who sold the milk lo the 
inspector, and upon this evidence Watncy was lined jor., 
besides ajr. costs, notwithstanding the protest of hif 
solicitor, Mr. Kisch, (hat there was nothing in the Act to 
justify a conviction under the ci 



THE DUBLIN STREETS QUESTION. 
At the Northern Divisional Court, Mr. While, on be- 
half of Mr. Cerrard, against whom the police had issued 
a summons for not keeping the footway round his premises 
properly swept, said that he had taken the advice of 
counsel, and they were of opinion that two courses were 
open to the defendant in proceeding against the coniorA- 
tion for not keeping the channel clean, thereby rendering 
it impossible for him lo keep the footway swept. One wa« 
by summoning the corporation to the police-court, to show 
cause why informations should not be filed against them 
for creating a nuisance ; and the other, by obtaining a writ 
of "laxi/irwjuj against them. After consultation, he (Mr, 
White) had been advised to ask for the summons. — Mr. 
O'DoimeU said he did not wish lo lake upon himself Ihe 



duty of the public to have it swepL— Mr. White: But there 
was mud In heaps along the sides of Mr. Gerraid's foot- 
way, and eveiy passing vehicle splashed mud all over it, 
so that it was impossible for him to keep it properly swept, 
and, therefore, the corporation were Ihe primary cause of 
the nuisance,— Mr. O'Donnell : I never knew a case of 
the kind to occur before in all my experience. I do not 
see how you could summon the corporation in their cor- 
porate capacity. I will not give you the summons unless 
I am advised lo give It. Later in the day Mr. C. \. 
O'Donel entered the court, and Mr. White renewed hu 
application in presence of both magistrates. —Mr. O'Don- 
nell said tliat he was still of opinion that the more satis- 
factory and the cheaper course would be that he should 
impose a fine on Mr. Gerrard, and then let him go to Ihe 
Queen's Bench.— Mr. O'Donel said he would have no 
hesitation In giving a summons upon the opinion of coun-iiel 
that on indictment would lie. It was not decidiif the 
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a liami.— Mr. Whiie: I now ask 
you to give me the summons igainst tho corporation. — 
Mr. C. J. O'Donel : That is fair and reasonable. — Mr. J. 
W. O'Donnell : It is &ur and reasonable, but conlrary to 
all precedent. The sumraonB was then griinted. . What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce far the gander. The corpo- 
ration have not been slow to exercise their right of prose- 
cuting the shopkeepers for not cleaning the footway in 
front of their houses, while they have themselves conlinu- 
»lly neglected to cleanse the'slrccts. It is lime that the 
ratepayers should exercise their rights and compel the 
dvic body to perform their neglected duties. — Irish 
Builder. 



GAS POWERS OF LOCAL BOARDS. 

Sir, — Has an urban sanitary authority any power 
with regard to the quality of gas supplied by private com- 
panies in its district ? A few weet ago the gas supplied 
to the inhabitants of Morpeth was so impure tliat people 
were obliged to discontinue the use of it, and bum lamps 
or candles. Geohce Jepfbev, Clerk. 

[An urban sanitary aulhorily has not, under (he ' Sani- 
' tary Acts," any powers of control such as the above ques- 

SEALING SAMPLES. 
SlB, — I see froma recent police report that in one case 
of adulteration the inspector refused to seal the sample of 
milk that he took, although requested to do so by the 

Is it not compulsory on the inspectors to seal samples, 
and slate the object for which ihey are purchased at the 
time! Puzzled. 

(It does not appear lo he obligatory on inspectors to 
-seal samples. Section 8 of the Act of 1872 does not enact 
in dealing with the identification of purchased articles that 
a seal shall be any part of the proof.] 



(Corrtspoiitmicc. 



MOULE'S SYSTEM. 
(Td the EditBT o/the Si\mr\KV Record.) 

SiH, — It is not my wish or intention to decry the Goux 
or any other system that is doing useful work, and I do 
not find that your correspondent, Mr. Mason, advances 
anything against Moule's system that requires an answer 
boai me, excepting this : that, so far as 1 can trust my 
own eiperience, if those closets under his charge that he 
writes of have not in every case answered their purpose 
they have been certainly mismanaged. 

I do not see why your correspondent should assume 
or insinuate that 1 do not understand the Goux system, 
and to show that he is mistaken I may say that 1 have not 
only read up the subject, but l^ad a little interesting cor- 
respondence with the secretary of the company in 1871. 
It was then called ' The Sanitary Improvement and 
Manure Manufacturing Company (Limited).' I hod 
made some inquiry about certain defects in the system 
pointed out in the 12th report of the medica! officer of the 
Privy Council, and Mr. Hancock explained lo me that the 
company had at that time only got to work in Halifax, 
Aldershot north camp, and, as a small trial, in Wakefield. 
He adds, 'It is by these phces we desire to be judged,' 
and that they could not fairty be held responsible for any 
faults the medical officer might have found before they 
began the work. 

I have also bad a personal interview with one of the 
representatives of the company here, when the gentleman, 
after looking over my arrangements, pointed out what he 
conUdered was superior in tie Goux system. Further, I 



h.ive been with four or five others (representing our sani- 
tary authority) to Halifax by appomtment, where we 
were shown the system throughout by the chairman of 
their sanitary committee and their sanitary inspector. 

I was never more kindly and courteously treated, ot md 
with a greater desire or ability to explain every detail mA 
answer all questions. We went for infonnalion and ve 
got it. I thought the system was working very well, and 
It alao struck me that there would be no difficulty with 
Moule's system under such inspection, though the gentle- 
man in charge was very aver^ to mechanical appltaMO, 
so much so that he would have no doors that be cculd 
avoid because they have hinges. In my opinion no syslon 
will work satisfactorily in towns without continual super- 
vision cX the authority. Here is the universal want and 
defect. Your correspondent's calculation with reference 
to the circumference of the earth is one of that class in 
which I do not profess to have any interest He has not 
noticed, however, that I have had sixteen closets for some 
time connected with dwellings that use no earth al all, bat 
only the ashes produced on the premises. By this plan 
the amount of carting is to some small extent actually 
reduced because the unbumt cinders are used ; and prac- 
tically it answers nearly every purpose, though it is not so 
perfect a plan as using earth. 

1 am not in any way connected with any company for 
the preservation of health or the utilisation of manure. I 
am disinterested, and if any one can show me a belter 
pbn than Moule's in the way of meeting tba sanitary 
requirements of my case I shall be very glad. 

Naturally Mr. Mason must be biassed. I have no 
object in writing except lo contribute my mite towards 
public health and to uree what I can against waler-d<Beu 
by publishing what I know of the practicability of dry 
systeps. With a wish to see the dry system supersede 
the wet, I am prepared ,to admit all the advantages I can 
find in any of them, also the defects I find in the one 
which I adopt ; so I must allow that Moule's system is 
ralher more expensive than other dry plans ; but then it 
sets out to accomplish more, and does it. 

If any one will be contented with Mr. Moule's fiist 
plan of distributing the earth by hand, it Is the cheapest 
system of any ; but carelessness or indifference, by no 
means confined to the working dosses, would make such a 
plan useless even in rural districts. 

It has seemed to me ever since I become interested in 
these affairs, that if we could be guided more by general 
principles, and apply them as each particular case might 
require ralher tlian become prejudiced in favour of some 
scheme which we come to think a panacea for all oar 
difficulties, we should make more progress. I have been 
indebted lo several plans for the system 1 have in action, 
as (here are none of them that could singly supply all I 
want at a reasnnablc cost ; thus Monle's company supply 
the apparatus. 

Moule's system teaches me the use of pure coal ash ; 
the Goux system of using fermentable substances (whiA 
in a small proportion 1 have also used in the closets). I 
have found very uscliil (or the treatment of bedroom slops, 
and I have occasionally used charcoal, gypsum, sulphite 
of iron, Epsom salts, and, as Mr. Taylor has shown me 
at Rochdale, vitriol ; some of these, and many otheis, 
however, only by way of experiment, or for the malung 
of some special manure that 1 wanted. I am about lo try 
some products of ' The Universal Charcoal and Sewage 
Company, Limited.' Amidst so much doubt it is satis- 
factory that one man at least is quite * certain ' as to the 
value of a manure which has not yet undergoite mndi 
practical test in this country; but for my part I am sony 
that the general manager of the Goux company is in a 
position to offer such a large quantity of manure, wheths 
out of slock or for future delivery. I should ndverliM 
that offer more widely, stating at the same time more 
clearly the cost of collection, or better still, how roai? 
tons, and at what price. R. H. Altock. 

Hudcar, Bury, Lancashire, March I, 1875. 
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FOOD SUPPLY. 
( To the Editor oj the Sanitary Record. ) 

Sir, — ^The Baroness Burdett Coutts recently suggested 
that goats should be utilised more largely than they are 
at present, as a source of food and milk supply. There 
are, however, several difficulties attending these animals 
which render them very [undesirable. It is almost im- 
possible to keep them docile or tractable. They are 
nnsafe to have in a place where there are children. Their 
appetites are omnivorous, and nothing seems to be secure 
from their destructive propensities, whilst their climbing 
powers are such that few things can be placed safely out 
of their reach. 

Valuable as their milk is, therefore, these qualities pre- 
clude the use of these animals to any material extent as a 
source of food supply. We might suggest, however, that 
sheep's milk possesses nutritive qualities of the highest 
order. 

In the Vale of Glamorgan, for about one month in the 
year, on weaning the laml^ it is the practice to milk the 
ewes regularly each day. Each ewe yields on an average 
one pint of milk per day, which, mixed with cow's milk, 
makes the best dieese produced in Wales ; the milk of 
the sheep being considered to be equal in richness to the 
cream of a cow's milk. In fact, in the luscious national 
cake of the country the Tedsian Llaeth Devaid, or 
the equally luscious sheep's milk pudding (which is dear to 
a Welshman as ha^s to a Scotchman) sheep's milk is 
one of the principal ingredients. 

Those who have partaken of these luxuries will readily 
believe the foregoing assertion as to the relative nutritive 
value of sheep's and cow's milk. 

If, therefore, the milk of the small and almost wild 
Welsh sheep can be utilised, and the animals rendered 
sufficiently docile to come up regularly to be milked — why 
cannot the same thing be done in England with the better 
bred and fed English animals, especially as neither the 
sheep or lambs si^er any deterioration from the operation ? 

Were this done I feel confident that a valuable addition 
to our food supply would be gained, and one specially 
beneficial to invalids. M. P. 
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SANITARY CONDITION OF OXFORD. 
{To the Editor of the SANITARY Record.) 

Sir, — Since completing the article which you publish 
in your present issue on the sanitary condition of Oxford, 
my attention has been called to a somewhat ' sensational ' 
leader on the same subject in the Daily News of Feb- 
ruarv 23. I wish only to suggest to your readers that 
the leader in question aeals more with assertions than facts, 
and that I adhere to the opinion expressed in my article 
above referred to, and founded on the best collation of 
facts which I have been able to make, viz. , that there is 
nothing in the present condition of Oxford which can 
justify a panic or anything approximating to a panic. 

Oxford, February 25. Gilbert W. Child. 
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Sanitarg ^nbjenlions. 

SAIiICYLIO ACID. 

Amongst disinfectants the newly-discovered acid, 
salicylic, bids fair to take a high, if not the highest, 
rank. It is a com|X)und of carbolic and carbonic 
acids^ taking the form of a pulverised crystal, which 
is readily soluble in hot water, alcohol, or ether. 

As an antiseptic it is found to be superior to car- 
bolic acid, owing to its entire freedom from smell or 
taste. Ims &tter quality renders it specially 
valuable in the preservation of food of all kinds. 



The properties of the acid have been tested in 
Germany, where the discovery of its composition 
was first made by Professors Kolbe, Neugebauer, 
Knop, and Thiersch, and experiments are still being 
prosecuted to still further test and develop the 
utility of this antiseptic. 

Professor Kolbe found from experiment that half 
a gramme of the acid would suffice to check the 
fermentation produced by five granunes of beer- 
yeast, acting on 120 grammes of sugar dissolved in 
the litre of water. From this experiment he suggests 
its utility in checking the second fermentation of 
wines, beers, liquors, and essences, as well as its 
value to prevent the growth of mould or fungi in 
casks. 

In the preservation of milk, it was found that the 
addition of 0*04 per cent, of salicylic acid delayed 
the process of curdling for thirty-six hours over that 
milk which had not been so treated. As a preserva- 
tive of potable water, used on board ship, from 
putrefaction, either by the admixture of one part to 
20,000, or by simply covering the bung-hole with 
cotton steeped in the acid, Professor Kolbe considers 
it to be peculiarly valuable. 

The highest value, however, of this acid arises 
from the fact that it can be applied to the human 
system, either internally or externally, without any 
injurious results. It has been used largely for dress- 
ing offensive wounds by Dr. Fehlong in the lying-in 
hospital at Leipsic, and also by Professor Thiersch 
in his surgical practice. 

For application as a dentifrice, personal dis- 
infectant or preservative from contagion, or for 
neutralising harmlessly the fetid odour of foul breath 
or of perspiration, the use of this acid will be in- 
valuable. 

The agents for the sale of salicylic acid in the 
United Kingdom are Messrs. Domeier & Co., 3, 
Botolph Lane, London, who will furnish all informa- 
tion which may be required. 



APPOINTMENTS OP HEALTH OPPI- 
OEBS» INSPECTOBS OF NUXSANCES, 
ETC. 

BiLLiNGTON, Mr. George, has been appointed Surveyor and Inspec- 
tor of Nuisances for the Hinckley Urban Sanitary District, vice 
O'Donnell. 

Bull. Mr. Au^stus, has been appointed Clerk to the Radstock 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Chbbsbweight, John Francis, L.R.C. P. Edinburgh. M.R.CS. Eng- 
land, has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Greas* 
borough Urban Sanitary District. 

Orrin, Mr. James, has been appointed clerk to the Oyslermouth 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Parsons, Frederick Tames, L.R.C.P. Edinbureh, M.R.CS. Eng- 
land, and L.M., Af., and L.S.A. London, has been appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for the Portland Port Saniury 
District 

Smith, John Grant, L.R.C.S. Edinburgh, and L.M., ha* been 
appomted Certifying Factory Surgeon tor Thurso, vice Bruce, 
deceased. 

Spbncbr, Lawrence Wilson, L.R.C.P. Edinburgh, and L.M., has 
been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Preston Rural 
Sanitary District. 

WiMPSNNV, Jonas, M.R.CS. England, L.S.A. London, has been 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Austonley, Cart worth, 
Fulstone, Hepworth, Holme. Netherthong, Scholes, Upperthong. 
and Wooldale Urban Sanitary Districts, vice Berry, whos« 
appointment has expired ; looL per annum for two years. 



VACANCIES. 

Bedford Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health ; 
310^ per annum. 
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Sahitasv DitTBtCT. AuuUnt liupectoro 
:aii{ni, Sih inatani, to Wm. Hailduii, Inspectoi 
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Ward. Cletk u tEe Aulhoritf, ^^ BnHKwich. 
iwABii UiBAM Sanitary District. Clnk. 
IWPORT, MoN., Urban Sanitakv District. Colltctor : iscJl 

per annum. Applicalion. Sih inuant. (o Thomai Wanlleil, Town 

Clerk and Ckrf [0 ihE Aulhoni)-. 
lOLi Rural Sanitarv District. MedioJ OHinr of Health for 

Na 1 Sub-IM«iiqi. 
ICHFonii Rural Sanitary District. Medical Oflicec of Heillh; 

cai'ian, iSili iiu»^, to Thunu^B^a/cicrk WIhe ^kfuon I^m^ 
Siinilary Authority. 
ourhridce Urban Sanitarv District. Medical OSiccr of 
Health. 

SANITART PATEITPS. 

AiiguitiD Cliamcroy, Rue de Kaubourg St Martin, Faiis. 

,8. I mprDvemenl^ in trapping apparniua for tiappiar water^lowti 
and other places to prevent Ihe passage of effluvia, Roben 
Philip Pope, King's Road. Gray^ Inn, London. 

a Purifyinjr coal gas. Robert Hoganh Patterson, Hammersmitb. 



tiov. Treating and applying dilute chlorine, Walter ' 

Cedars, Putney, Surrey, 
jej. Msnubi^iuring chlnine. etc, Walter Weldoo. Park Vi 



I. Wet 



hiii,Higi_ 

«J. Minu&ciuring chlorine, etc., WaUer Weldtin.-Park Villa, We 

hill, Highgate, Middlesex. 
35IO. Dry<loBeu. Ninund Wilier. Reigate. 
3S5S. Lavatory basins. Benjamin Finch, High Holbora, London. 
3946. Preserving animal and vegetable substances. John Gam 
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114. Cooking stoves, Alfred Savill Tomkini, Ladbrooke Square, 

aSoa. Obtaining ammonia from waste jnolucls, Mr. Henry, Fleet 
Street, London.— A communicadon from I. A, F. Lair, 
Paris. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
4749. Producing heat, C. J. T. Kanssen, Copenhagen. 

Producing heal by burning gases containing hydrogen in car- 
bonic acid gas at a high temperature, with a small addition oF air or 






KOTES, QTTEBIES, AITO BEFLISS. 

All cemmunicalions must hiar tht sigitalure 0/ llu wriltr 
-mil ntcessarilyfirfublicalioB. 



TuR.F.— Tht report of Virchow which you require iscalh 
CfKtralittklil -ehtr da Aritlliit dtr Btrlinir DrfnlatiBH/ard 
UtiHiruHFtfragr, bd Rudolph Vircbow, and is to be obuuicd 
Friedrich Yieweg & Sobne, Braunschweig. 

RELATIVE VALUE OF MANURES. 

M.amI H., MamthitUr/aof^m whether urine can be filtered 10 
leave ammonia and Its other manorial properties behind, and what 
are the best ingredienis-IoaEM>]yf 

Weight fbt weight, which is the most valuaUe for mar 

(The only econon 
nlitables^irou^: 



TEST FOR LEAD IH WATER. 

MM. M»yen(M and_ BergereL pfurablc E 

t through 



>luble in soft water, and in 



ilphlde it slightly 
cets of sujphydnc 

can be proved by 



ivered with 
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SEWER CONSTRUCTION. 
g tenders for the «onstructian of seven al Weslbiin- 

- n have been sent 10 the 



That of Mr. Evai 



.the ' 



Newport, j.tSj/.iBl 



.„ ....jnedlaicly. Baker aod 

Priie. Cotham, 7,654^: Allen Vicken, 
■ " s, Cambridge, B,o»£: 



Bedmins 

,,.._....*Df Wight, fcBjo/., 

Ambrose Ambrose, Baih, d.4Da/.; Frederick Kumboll, Briilol.c1.oa7/.. 
Evan Biisel. Bristol, t>,rial. 

COST OF SCAVENGING IN THE CITY. 

TuR dally operation of cleansing, dusting, and watering tbestncti 

of the city cost Ihe Corpoiation of Ihe London last year »,pSiJ: A 

paid for this worit for the Uk years preceding; and subse- 
quent to 1B61, when the conumision took the matter into their own 
hands. The result, as given In this return, U that bom 1B61 to xVn 
was 76,446/., or upon on average, I3,74lt- JW a 



8,ooo/.'for tbeVire'ortor 






Drii,j7W. pet 
icluded >,^. 






s,ai>d 



i of wharves, iiaUei, 
the purchase of frve 



and depots were nearly s,doo/. ; ar 

Among other liemB are 567/, forwatei,., — -— - — r — - -- - 
horses, 331/. for shoeing horses, and 701/. for tools. On the otbcr 
hand, the Corporation received 1.497/-, forremoving trade rtfiise. and 
r,a43/ for cleansing the City bridges. The slock in hand indiidcs 
flny-three good draught horses, forty carts and waggons, aad ije 

BACTERIA, 

Messrs. Traubi and Gosckeidleh write to Bintitr'' Ptir 
tefknie youmal, to state that the Bacteria, which adhering to wati^ 
give rise to pulrEl^cLion in dead orf^anic matter, are killed if iqjeaed, 
even in large quantities, Into the circulating system of living aniBsls. 
Thus, blood drawn from a lablut, into whidi il cubic ceutiialtni 
of a fluid containing bacteria had been injected tweniy-lotir hoim 
previously, did not pulrify for months, a iiroof that the uvected toc- 
teria had been destroyed in that short timev Fmm thse data ud 
similar, they conchide that Ihe jmtreEictlve bacteria an not talc 



lion blood Is sufficient 10 develop splenic inflammation in s hakhy 
animalflhis blood conlains the bacterium known as Baalhir autim- 
ai). The circumsLance that if puliefactlve baoeria do not enlil 
the animal ornnlun. they are destroyed therein, is indeed an flis l 

Commuiiiealians havt tctn rtctivtdfrom ; 

Dr. Gilbert Child, Oifotd : Mr. T. Foi, London : Suutu, Aber- 
deen: Mr, James Rogers, Swansea; Mr. J, Bailey Dentoo, Lendiia ; 
Mr. Kennelh McLeod. Glasgow ; Mr. Humphreys, Bayiwater : Hi. 
R. H. Alcock, Bury ; Mr. Charles Asheuden, Hastings ; Uessn 
Motion ft Holt, Manchester ; Mr. J. Balding, Wisbedi ; Mr. P. S 
King, Westminster ; The Social Review 1 Mr. H. C Baotktt. La- 
don ; M. G. F. Chambers, Eastbourne ; Professor F. de CbasMM, 
M.D„ Netley ; Mr. E. R. Morgan. Neath : Mr. J. MitcbcU Winm, 
M.O.H., North Wilchford : Mr, G. W. Humphrey, Cambiidce. 
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PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS RECEIVED. 
The Separate System of Dninare and the Evils at the Cm- 

bined System. By E. and F. N, Spon. 
The Bristol Daily Post. 
The Carlisle I^trloL 

Daily Post. 



The Sanitarv Record u fubliihid retry SafKriar aun- 
iiig,andmay ieenUnddiral/romtluPiiilislUrt. AamuJ 
Suiicriptiini, \-ji. ^rf. ; frte by pail, 191. fid. 

Riadiag Ciniiri ia hald 13 numbtri ^Tm SANITART fU- 
CORD have banfrepand, and may it kad dirtcl fitwi O* 
PuilUitri ar lAreagA any BttkstlUr, fritt jr. mciL 
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THE HEALTH OF COMMUNITIES AND 
INDIVIDUAIiS : THE MEANS OF FBE- 
SEBVINaiT. 

BY HENRY J. BOWDITCH. 

(Chairman of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts.) 

I. 

Preventive or State Medicine is of recent origin. 
It has been the natural outgrowth of modem thought 
and resources, stimulated by centuries of suffering 
and by the sacrifice of multitudes of human beings. 
Modem thought, later and more scientific methods 
of investigation, and more rapid means of communi- 
cation of thought and of action have given this idea 
to the nations. It is true that Hygiene, or the science 
which would promote human health, has been dis- 
ctissed from earliest times, but commonly as applied 
to the individual man. The scientific study of the 
laws of disease as they affect large masses of men, 
and the voluntary efforts of great states to study 
those laws by means of boards of health, or of ex- 
perts set apart for this special purpose, are strictly 
of modem origin. Hippocrates, wise as he was, 
could not, with the imperfect means of communica- 
tion in his day, have inaugurated it Moreover, in 
the earlier states, man as an individual never stood, 
in the estimation of his fellows, nor of the govern- 
ment, so high as he does at the present day under 
European or American civilisation. Formerly his 
welfare was subordinated to that of the state. Now, 
the theory is exactly the reverse, and the state claims 
to have the tenderest interest in the welfare of each 
and every one, the humblest or richest of its citizens. 
Formerly, all persons believed, as many now believe, 
that prayer should be offered to the offended gods in 
order to stop plagues, famine and death ; but now, 
most persons feel that, although prayer may avail 
much to enable an individual or a state to bear 
calmly some terrible calamity or to die bravely, if 
need be, in a great cause, it can never drive away 
fever, diolera, nor small-pox. It can never cure 
consumption, though it may help both sufferer and 
Iriends to bear it more patiently. To submit quietly 
to any remediable evil, as if to the will of Providence, 
is not now considered an act of piety, but an unmanly 
and really irreligious act It is the part of error and 
stupidity which does not believe in the duty of 
studying into the physical causes of disease, and in 
at least endeavouring to crush out these originators 
of pestilence and of death. 

Modem Preventive Medicine has been hinted at 
by Nature from the earliest time. Occasionally she 
has shown us how she can summarily strangle 
disease, and drive it for ever from its usual haunts. 
The great fire in London, in 1666, burned up the 
ipreater part of that metropolis. With its great sor- 
rows, trials, and losses, it brought one of London's 
greatest blessings^ viz. : the extirpation of the plague 
which had previously so often ravaged the in* 
habitants.* 

Intermittent fever has ceased in certain parts of 
Great Britain and of this country under the influence 
of tillage and dnunage of the soiL Till inoculation 



66,596 died of it in London, 1664-5. 






was brought from the East and taught to modem 
Europe, the physician could not mitigate small- 
pox. 

Jenner, led by Nature's teachings, substituted the 
milder disease of vaccination for the fatal scourge of 
small-pox. 

Private investigations in Europe and America 
have, in these later days, proved that residence on a 
damp soil brings consumption ; and, second, that 
drainage of wet soil of towns tends to lessen the 
ravages of that disease. 

We have been taught by Murchison and others 
that fevers arc often propagated by contaminated 
drinking-water or milk. Our own Board investiga- 
tions have proved that contaminated air may also 
cause it 

Still more recently cholera has been brought, in its 
origin and progress, under law, and we know how 
we could probably prevent it if proper precautions 
against its origin were taken. A neglect of proper 
sanitary regulations tends to propagate this scourge, 
year after year, over Europe. 

These monitions given by Nature and individuals 
as to our power of checking or preventing disease, 
have at last culminated in the fact that the State 
decides to use its moral power and material resources 
in aid of State or Preventive Medicine. England, 
in this respect outranks all other countries. America, 
I think, stands next 

This appears to me the general course of events 
hitherto in regard to public health. I do not mean 
to assert, however, that nothing has ever been done 
before by the state. On the contrary, the Parliament 
of Great Britain and other European states and the 
legislatures of our various States have at times spas- 
modically and tentatively, for centuries past, given 
powers to local town boards of health. They have, 
moreover, at times, devised important plans for the 
health of the people and for the prevention of the 
spread of certain diseases. But all these were 
trivial compared with the present position of England 
and of some States of this Union where state boards 
of health have been established. 

Again, physicians have heretofore devoted them- 
selves chiefly not to the prevention but to the * cure' 
of disease. How utterly impotent have commonly 
been their efforts to cope with great epidemics ! The 
giving of medicine during a disease, not the preven- 
tion of it, has been their chief aim, and the com- 
munity now generally believes that the physician 
is simply an administrator of drugs. How rarely is 
a physician called upon to mark out the course a 
man should pursue to prevent their use. Neverthe- 
less, modem times will bear ample witness to the 
zeal with which some of the most distinguished of 
our number have protested against the too free use 
of medicine, and have declared that our art must be 
pursued more in accordance with Nature's laws, and 
not in total neglect of them, as was too frequently 
the case in former days. Some few even, though I 
would protest against it, have carried their scepticism 
so far as to lead one to believe that they think the 
practice of physic hitherto has been an unmitigated 
evil 

With one accord, I believe, it may be said that 
the whole profession has cordially greeted the advent 
of State or Preventive Medicine. What, it may 
now be asked, will be the effect upon the public and 
the profession after two or three centuries of growth 
of the principles of Preventive Medicine ? I look 
forward with high hopes for the future of this young 
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idea, founded as it is on the duty of the state to in- 
vestigate the laws of all diseases so that, as far as 
possible, all shall hereafter be prevented. I think 
that idea cannot fail of making a stalwart growth. It 
may make many errors, but it must make yearly 
progress in the knowledge ofthe more hidden causes 
of disease. At least three good results will arise 
from it : 

I. The profession will learn that a system of 
therapeutics dependent on materia medica simply, is 
much less valuable than that which seeks to defend 
its patients from the insidious approaches of the 
causes of disease. 

2. The people will themselves leamHo avoid many 
evils, into which they now fall, because of their 
Ignorance of the laws of health. They will have 
less faith in drugs, more in nature ; more in antici- 
pating and preventing evil than in curing it after 
It has begun. 

3. The knowledge of the precise effects of special 
drugs, and of their various compounds one with 
another, will become more and more accurate under 
the teaching of modem experimental physiology, 
and still more under clinical [experience. Though 
it may take centuries to develop, even to a small 
extent, the future materia medica, the future phy- 
sician will use each article with a finer knowledge 
of the precise effects of each drug and of its combi- 
nations than it is possible for us now to have. We 
can scarcely foresee the time that will be required 
for this materia medica to become even tolerably 
perfect. In fact, the knowledge of the special action 
of drugs at the present day, compared with what 
we have yet to learn upon this important subject, is 
a mere trifle. 

Meanwhile, as the profession of medicine be- 
comes more thoroughly [scientific, the people will 
also gradually learn that all filth (physical, moral, 
or intellectual) is absolute poison ; that no violation 
of physical, moral, or intellectual law can be made, 
even momentarily, without injury to human comfort 
and life, and possibly without causing premature 
death. It will learn that it is not only worse than 
useless, but a vile wrong to one's self, to use various 
articles as incautiously as they are generally now 
used 

But it may be asked. What is to become of the 
physician and his practice when the public takes 
care of its own health more than it does at present ? 
Will the profession be useless? Far from it It 
will stand higher than ever. It will be the prophet 
of the future, and will direct men how to govern 
their own bodies in order to get the full amount of 
work and of joy that is possible out of each body 
that appears in life. I feel sure that more than at 
the present day will the wise adviser and prac- 
titioner of medicine be then needed, whenever 
misfortune or wilfulness or carelessness, folly or 
crime shall have brought disease and perhaps a 
tendency to earlv death into a family. It will be 
the physician's ciuty to show the way out of such 
impending eviL He will take the child at its birth, 
and will cast its horoscope from the past and 
present of its family tendencies and its actual sur- 
roundings. Having well considered these data, he 
will lay down the rules of life which should rigidly 
be pursued by parents and by himself in order to 
gain possession of as much of perfect health as he is 
capable of having. As the dentist now undertakes 
to modify and to guide the various processes of den- 
tition from earliest childhood to old age, so the 



physician will be the monitor and guide for the 
entire body from birth to death. The dentist is, 
philosophically speaking, in advance of the phy- 
sician of the present day, inasmuch as in his own 
speciality he oftener acts on the principle of Pre- 
ventive Medicine. It must be admitted, moreover, 
that however wise a prophet a physician may be, 
and however skilled in hygienic law the people may 
become, there will always be a very wide margin ii 
ignorance, folly, and of adverse circumstances on 
the part of the public, which must be met, and, if 
possible, remedied by the professors of our art. 

To be able to aid in inaugurating such a future 
state of professional and lay knowledge is surely an 
object worthy of our highest effort It is satisfactory 
to me, and I hope also to you, to think that we are 
allowed to advocate this noble cause in Massachu- 
setts. It is my hope that by the efforts of the Board 
the State will annually become more alive to its 
best interests and its duties towards the people. 
Hygienic laws will be enacted and they will be 
obeyed by the many, if from no other motive, from 
self-interest. May we not hope that our country 
homes will be more carefully guarded from the 
many causes of disease that now^ through ignorance, 
beset them ? I trust that in our cities kirge tene- 
ments for the poor, in which there are common 
corridors and water-closets or privies for two or three 
hundred people, and in which the comforts of home 
and all the amenities of human life are set at naught, 
in which it is impossible to educate a family in decency, 
and where disease and crime prevail, will be declared 
public nuisances and pest-houses. I look forward to 
the time when a city government will be considered 
criminal which, like £e city of Boston, allows, year 
after year, sewers to be introduced as unwisely as 
they are at present, and its sewage to be thrown 
broadcast about its borders, thereby at times over- 
whelming its inhabitants with a tainted atmosphere. 
The same government will, I trust, fed the im- 
portance of having proper administration of the laws 
about drunkenness, guarding itself alike against the 
futile waste of time of attempting to enforce a 
general prohibition, or the allowing, as at present, 
of unbridled license in the sale of liquor. When 
Preventive Medicine has full sway, men wiU not be 
allowed day after day to disturb the public peace or 
the comfort of their own families by beastly drunken- 
ness. The authorities of that day will promptly 
decide whether it be the result of disease or of 
crime, and will seclude the wrongdoer either in a 
drunkard's sanitarium or a prison. I feel sure^ 
moreover, that the time will come when the sdling 
of rum to an avowed and wdl-known drunkard wifl 
be deemed one of the most dreadful of crimes, inas- 
much as drunkenness strikes at the root of the 
physical, moral, and intdlectual health of the 
people. These are only a few of the blessings that 
will arise when Preventive Medicine shall have its 
full sway over our people, and when individuals and 
laws shall have been gradually moulded l^ it 

As an example, imperfect though it must be, ot 
what I think will be relations of physicians and the 
community compared with those which they re- 
spectively hold at present, let me imagine the fcJknr- 
ing: Suppose two parents have hereditary tendencies 
to consumption, and they are desirous of knowing 
how best to manage their child that has just been 
bom. They wish that it may have the best chance 
of arriving at a good old age after a life of health. Let 
us suppose that both parents have this ancestial 
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tendency to that disease of the lungs which is knou-n 
as consumption. According to some modem wriiers, 
it has many antecedents or causes, but we shall pro- 
bably know it for centuries to come, as it has been 
known in the past, as the one disease of the lungs 
that slays a large percentage of all who die in New 
England. There are certainly some general topics, 
even with our present knowledge of its antecedents, 
which would naturally and physiologically come 
under discussion in replying to the inquiries. Among 
them are some which are generally applicable to all 
Iiuman beings, whether in health or disease, viz. ; 
resideme, nutrition, clothing, care of the skin, bathing, 
&'C., recreaiiom, education, pro/msion, exercise, wait- 
ing, running, dancing, horseback exercise, driving, 
gymnastics, bowling, rowing, swimming. Let me 
tn" to give most briefly some general ideas on each 
«f these topics. 

Residence, 

The physician must look well to the homestead, 
— its sihiation, its surroundings, its construction. 
He must declare that the house should be in 
ihe country rather than on the sea-coast, and 
placed on a dry soil ; or if situated on a wet 
■soil, that it must be immediately and efieclually 
subdrained in all the immediate vicinity, and the 
■cellar must be cemented so as to be always dry. 
All draining, in fact, around and from the house 
must be arranged with the greatest care : for mani- 
fold evils may fall on a family when little atiention 
js paid to this important matter. Especially should 
all refuse-matter from the kitchen and other sinks, 
from water-closet or privies, be effectually carried 
away, and at the same time be so far removed from 
the source of water-supply which is to be used for 
culinary purposes, that it will be impossible, by any 
percolation through the soil, that the one should 
mingle with the other. To avoid this contingency, 
closely cemented stone, brick, or vitrified tile-drains 
should be used for the refuse-water, and the supply 
for culinary purposes should be drawn, if possible, 
from some distant spring or pond, and be conveyed 
to the house in wooden, iron or brass, and if possible, 
not lead pipes. In future times, when Preventive 
Medicine has gained its full and legitimate influence 
over the community, no city, town or large village 
will dare to carry on its government without taking 
inimediate measures to procure an abundance of 
good, pure, soft water, and the same authority will 
carefully* watch to prevent all possible contamina- 
tions from houses or mills or other impurities. 
Having chosen a proper site for the house, and 
having carefully drained it and supplied it with 
pure drinking-water, arrangements should be made 
for an equally abundant supply at all times, day 
and night, of pure air. For this purpose it will 
be well to have the house situated on an ele- 
vated knoll, and open to the south and west winds, 
though shielded perhaps, somewhat from the north 
and east It should not be too much shaded by 
trees or creeping vines, for these cause a dampness 
about iL The sun, which modem science would 
prove is the source of all vegetable and animal life 
and activity, and whose benefici.al rays are daily felt 
■when they are present, or sighed for when absent, 
should be allowed to have free access, if possible, to 

• In this connection I would refer the reader 10 the Report 
tn W, R. Nichols on ibc ' Prejeut Condition of Certain 
KiTcn ot tiaattebiami.' 



every room and chamber in the house. The atmo- 
sphere of the family dwelling should never be allowed 
to be too cold in some parts or too hot in others. It 
should be slightly tempeitd vrtxh warmth in the dead 
of winter all over the house. In the sitting-room the 
heat should not be above 72° Fahrenheit, nor below 
68° ; 70°, the medium, is (he best. Most people, at 
the present day, seek to gain this by means of fur- 
naces or radiating steam-pipes in each room. Often 
not the least arrangement for a proper change of air 
is made. Nothing can be more deleterious or more 
absurd than the very common method, much em- 
ployed now, of building houses without any open 
fire-places. Some eVen have only small flues, utterly 
inadequate for the purpose of ventilation. It is ihe 
duty of preventive medicine lo protest against all 
these, and to endeavour to bring back our builders 
and the community to common sense in this respect 
One general rule should be laid Aavm. Let open 
fire-places, connected with well- constructed chimneys, 
he made in every apartment, so that they can be 
used, if needed, for proper ventilation. In this re- 
spect, at least, our fathers were wiser than we, with 
all our vaunted knowledge. They established their 
broad hearthstones, and threw up their wide-throated 
chimneys. Gathered around these the children in- 
haled healthy, continually renewed air, and during 
the long winter evenings, as they watched the bla7ing 
log-fire, or listening to the crackling embers, they 
gained health as well as joy ; whereas our children 
scarcely gain either while huddling around the black 
hole of a furnace register. The youth of those days 
obtained a more genial warmth, as well as this 
constant change of air, and which cannot possibly 
be obtained by the modem furnace, or by that still 
more pestilent apparatus, horn of modem parsimony 
in the use of pure air, the air-tight stove. This latter 
contrivance, whether it be constructed to bum wood 
or coal, or whether made of wrought iron or cast 
iron, must be wholly condemned by preventive medi- 
cine. It is an instrument of torture at times for an 
invalid, and, if continually used, it is fraught with 
the worst consequences to a growing family. It 
wholly prevents ventilation, and heals too much. I 
have a decided belief that a consumptively inclined 
family may have its whole fate decided adversely by 
the exclusive use of the furnace, or air-tight, or steam 
apparatus to warm all the homestead. Patients have 
told me that my orders for the removal of an air- 
light stove, and for the use of an open fire, have 
relieved them more than any drugs which I gave 
them. They felt grateful because I refused to pre- 
scribe unless my orders in this respect were imme- 
diately obeyed, as the fir stand most importaiUmeasure 
io be adopted. 

Open fire-places, or the admirable substitute for 
that, the old-fashioned but philosophical Franklin 
fire-place, or open-grated stove or grate, should, 
therefore, be in every room of the modem dwelling, 
and thus we should imitate, in a degree at least, our 
ancestral homes, and gain all the advantages with- 
out (he few disadvantages of their ampler chimneys; 
for these old homes, I think (although I am not quite 
sure upon this point), failed in one respect, and in 
which we modems have probably improved upon 
ancient modes. They made no arrangement for 
tempering the atmosphere all over the house. This 
certainly is a great comfort in modem days, and I 
cannot think it a detriment if we use small furnaces 
communicating with the open air, or if we place 
simply entry stoves, so as to sUghtly warm the cor- 
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ridors and chambers during the coldest of the winter 
weather. Great caution, however, should always be 
taken, when using furnace or entry stoves, to provide 
thorough ventilation by opening the windows daily. 
Unless the weather be intensely cold, a small crevice 
xnay be advantageously left open during the entire 
night On this latter point so much depends on 
individual power and conditions that no general rule 
can be laid down save this — viz., that many more die 
from the want of pure air than from a super- 
abundance of it, even if it be cooL 

Nutrition. 

Upon a proper nutrition of the body depends the 
present and future health of any being. It becomes 
therefore a very important element in our attempt 
to prevent consumption. It varies much with the 
age and individual tendencies, each of which will 
have to be considered by the future physician. In 
babyhood the mother's milk is usually most fitted 
for a child, and should always be used unless, accord- 
ing to our hypothesis, any hereditary taint exist. 
But under the supposition that the mother is bom 
of consumptive parents, what should be done ? Shall 
she nurse her child ? If before and after its birth 
she is in perfect healthy and has always been so, and 
is anxiously desirous of nursing her babe, I should 
not feel at liberty to prevent her. I would allow 
her to continue to do so during the usual period of 
nursing, provided she and her babe continue well 
But if the health of either should fail, I should feel 
compelled to advise the mother to give up this duty 
to a healthy wet-nurse. I should require this for 
the sake of both mother and child. For the unfor- 
tunate parent who continues nursing may be under- 
mining her own health, at the same time that she 
brings perhaps death to her child. Some, I know, 
are willing to forego in such cases the employment 
of wet-nurses, and substitute instead cow's milk. 
That this substitute will be often apparently suffi- 
cient for the present health of the babe cannot be 
denied, but I have no belief that we can ever improve 
upon a healthy woman's milk as the nutriment for a 
babe. Therefore, when the milk of a healthy nurse 
can be procured, that is at least tolerably near the 
age of the child, it will usually prove better than any 
artificial substitute. When a wet-nurse cannot be 
got, then condensed miUc may be used, largely 
diluted. But a long time before the mother's milk 
or its artificial substitute be given up as the main 
article of diet, other things may be advantageously 
added. A little stale white-bread or milk-biscuits 
may be crumbled into the milk. As dentition pro- 
gfresses, the child will relish and will get nourish- 
ment, if allowed to suck, and thereby ease his g^ms, 
with a small bone or bit of tender beef. If he be of 
a costive habit, a little simple molasses gingerbread 
may be allowed. It will usually be well borne, and 
will tend to keep the bowels open. The child should 
not be weaned, but should be kept to such simple 
food as this till sixteen or eighteen months old. 
From that period till puberty the simplest and most 
nourishing diet should be continued. Of meats I 
have thought that it would be well if he were more 
closely confined than is usually done, to beef and 
mutton, fish or fowl, and one or two vegetables, 
and the simplest of puddings. But pork, salted 
meats, hams, pickles, various kinds of pies and cakes 
should be avoided. 

I am acquainted with two families, in each of 



which the consumptive tendencies were very strong, 
and both have escaped hitherto the scouijge. They 
both followed this generally named very simple diet, 
and both had air in abundance. All the children are 
now beyond middle life, and some are old, and have 
as yet shown no tendency to consumption. In con- 
trast to these I have known of two other families 
not hereditarily predisposed to consumption. They 
both had pork as \}a.€\x prituipal article of diet. Both 
have been cut down by consumption* I have no 
right to make a definite inference from such a small 
array of facts ; but until the contrary be proved I 
think it well not to neglect even these few, embracing, 
as they do now, over fifty individuals. No harm can 
arise from using the simplest food, and possibly a 
great good may be derived from so doing. 

From puberty till adult life'a similar simplicity of 
food would be advisable ; but more varieties may be 
used. In fact, this would be inevitable in the stru^es 
and changes of life. But this is just the period when 
a fickle, weak judgment, and stUl more, perhaps, an 
unbridled will, tend to carry the youth of both sex^ 
into excesses. It is the period of joyousness, and it 
revels in the sense of freedom. It needs to be gently 
led, sometimes with infinite kindness and caution, 
but at the same time with decision ; and as a phy- 
sician, I know of nothing more important therefore 
u|X)n this most important subject At this period 
the two sexes show different tendencies. The 
maiden is apt to have a capricious appetite, or 
perhaps has little or no appetite. At times she arrives 
at the most false conclusion that she should not eat 
at all because of want of appetite, or that she may 
eat the most unnatural articles because she likes to 
do so. She chews up pencils, chalk, charcoal, or 
some other equally noxious thing, and refuses the 
roast beef and bread. She prides herself upon these 
vagaries, or she secretly indulges her diseased tastes. 
She thinks herself different from all others, and a 
kind of martyr to the persecutions of the world, that 
would thrust into her unwilling stomach the hated 
but nutritious food. If she rejects all advice upon 
the subject there is a deterioration of the whole 
stamina of life, and she thus renders herself more 
liable to the subtle influences of her race. Dyspepsia 
is apt to set in, and soon perhaps a 'common cold' 
will cause a cough which may terminate only with 
her death. Far different usually are the tendencies 
of the young man during this period of his life. It 
is the period of passion and appetite for the gratifi- 
cation of all the instincts of life. Woe betide the 
youth who runs riot, and reduces his animal vigour 
by thoughtless license of food and drink, or in other 
ways during this period. Cautious g^dance without 
seeming to guide, is the best rule. Let home be the 
happiest place he can find. Let the table be spread 
wim a sufficient variety of food to tempt both male 
and female, but let wisdom select the articles. .Sim- 
plicity and nutritiveness should be the main object 
held in view by the parent, but not by so strict a rule 
as should be followed during the earlier period. The 
question of alcohol may come up during this period 
with telling power. Doubtless, under a judicious 
guidance, wine, and even stronger liquor, may be 
occasionally used by the youth of both sexes, idien 
from some cause there is evident debiiitVy and con- 
sequently there may seem to be reason for thdr use. 
Excellent lessons in a true temperance may be 
instilled by a wise guardian on such occasion, even 
while adininistering liquor, which if used intern-* 
perately, could bring on drunkenness or death. Bat 
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such a use of strong drink should be only occasion- 
ally indulged in, and be immediately abandoned after 
the recovery of health. An undue and intoxicating 
indulgence in the use of liquor in this early period is 
more liable, I think, to sap the sources of health 
than it may be beyond the period of adult life. At 
the former period it tends, I have thought, to 
develop phthisis, by its general deterioration of the 
systeoL 

From adult to middle life and old age the patient 
will decide for himself. The same general rules for 
using regularly and carefully a simple but nourishing 
food should be carried out during the later period of 
life. If the education have been wise the requisite 
habits will have been formed. Good food has been 
taken regularly each day, and each day a certain 
amount of materials no longer fit for nutrition has 
been discharged. That the latter part of this state- 
ment should be literally fulfilled is perhaps the most 
important rule that can be adopted by any person 
during the whole of Ufe. Irregularity of the bowels 
or obstinate constipation is the evil of this climate. 
It is so almost constantly one of the antecedents of 
consumption, that I have been led to think it is one 
of the conditions to be avoided by every one who, 
being predisposed to consumption, would escape the 
disease. This end should be gained by laxative food 
and other analogous influences rather than by 
drugs, although these last are often invaluable as 
adjuvants. Advance being made in life, the only 
change I would suggest for one in adult life and 
predisposed to consumption is the more constant 
daily temperate use of sherry wine, of cider, beer, or 
ale or some of the coarser liquors. Nature seems to 
need a stimulus of this kind, and responds gently to 
It. A certain quantity should be adhered to. For 
example, after perhaps thirty or forty years of age 
two glasses of sherry wine or an equivalent in beer 
or any alcoholic liquor may be generally used with 
advantage. Life will be made more vigorous and 
cheerful, and the consumptive tendency lessened. I 
should in certain individuals begin at a much earlier 
age to use these stimulants. But, listening to the 
warnings of prudence, and knowing the tendency to 
increase the amount used, and holding up always the 
horror of intemperance, I should never advise the 
general use of any liquor at an early period. Nor do 
I think any parent or physician justified in so doing. 

Clothing. 

This should vary with, ist, the season, or even 
with the hour ; 2nd, with the individual ; and, 3rd, 
with the age of the individual. The following very 
general rules may be laid down ; but of course they 
way be varied with reference to the peculiarities of 
each person, some requiring more and some a less 
amount Our climate is subject to excessive and 
sudden changes from heat to cold, and vice versd. 
Hence, changes of clothing will often become neces- 
sary, especially by those who have a great liability 
to 'taking cold,' as those tending to consumption 
often have. These changes may in the spring or 
sunmaer be required very frequently in short spaces 
of time if the person would be perfectly safe. I 
have Imown an under-flannel vest put on twice and 
taken off once the same day. The morning and 
evening were very cool, while at mid-day it was so 
oppressively hot that any under-clothing could not 
be borne with comfort by the person. Such sudden 
changes will rarely be made, and are never allow- 
able except with the greatest caution. They should 



be made only by adults fully acquainted with their 
own constitutions and prepared to run no risks. Of 
course all such persons are ready to resume any 
amount of clothing at evening that may have 
been taken off in consequence of excessive heat at 
mid- day. Common-sense, moreover, must never be 
laid aside in this respect 

I have little doubt that as great an error is some- 
times committed by clothing a child too warmly 
during a warm day as by dressing him too lightly in 
a cold one. The skin is kept by this (n'er clothing 
in constant perspiration. The child is made thereby 
sensible to the least draught or change of air, and 
more quickly 'takes cold' than one less thickly 
clothed. 

The under-clothing should be, at least for the 
greater part of the year, of flannel. Some persons 
need this for the entire year. Of course the article 
should vary in thickness in winter, spring, and mid- 
autumn. It should be very thick in the winter, 
medium in the spring, and almost of a gossamer 
character, or wholly omitted, in the hottest days of 
summer. Even in these last days the individual 
must always be prepared to use woollens in the 
morning and evening if a sudden change of tem- 

Eerature occur. From these general remarks it may 
e seen that, while I would not martyrise certain 
individuals by requiring them to clothe in flannel 
during the entire year, I think it better that that 
should be the rule. Especially is this rule important 
and very rarely to be varied from in the case of any 
one having a tendency to consumption, in whom a 
trivial ' cold ' becomes at times a aeath-blow. And 
what shall we think of the wisdom of parents 
allowing their children to go bare-legged in New 
England in very cold weather, as some do, in follow* 
ing fashion ? Or still more, what shall we deem the 
prudence of parents who allow their children, youths 
and maidens, to attend evening parties in low 
dresses and in thin shoes during the depths of our 
winter, and, after having danced violently and 
becoming heated, permitting them to return home 
covered at times very lightly 1 One cannot wonder 
that some fall ill. It is lucky that many more do 
not become victims after such folly. 

To keep thoroughly warm, therefore, without 
being oppressively so, should be the aim of every 
age. The feet should be covered with thick-soled 
shoes in winter. In this respect fashion has of late 
done an actual good, since it compels even our 
young g^rls to ' tramp ' with soles and heels of ample 
thickness all the year. 

None should ever remain long in wet clothing, 
unless so actively employed as to keep up a free 
circulation and warmth over the whole body. The 
neglect of this rule, my experience teaches me, is 
frequently productive of serious, and at times, fatal 
results. Finally, the clothing should never be so 
tight as to prevent the free expansion of the chest. 
Corsets should generally be avoided by all having 
pulmonary tendencies. It would be well if all female 
clothing were supported by straps over the shoulders, 
instead of from the tight waistbands, as is but too 
common among girls at the present time. 
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A SHORT time since Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., pre- 
sented the Model Houses Association for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Poor with six cottages, and we are now 
informed that he has generously added to this gift a dona- 
tion of 500/. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 
KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor tvill be glad io receive, imih a vic'oi 
to publication, amiouncements of meetings, re~ 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the viemters of any sanitary 
or kindred associnlion. 



BTTBIAIi SOCIETIES AND I1TFAI7T 
MOHTALITT. 

The suspicion that infant life assurance in burial 
and other friendly societies is an incentive to infanti- 
cide is not of recent origin. A Select Committee of 
the House of Commons was appointed in 1854 to 
invesligale the subject, but came to the conclusion 
that ' the instances of child-murder, where the sole 
object has been to obtain money from a burial society, 
are so few as by no means to impose upon Parlia- 
ment an obligation for the sake of public morality to 
legislate specially with a view to the prevention of 
that crime.' In the fourth report of tlie recent Com- 
mission on Friendly Societies, twenty years later, a 
diiferent conclusion, however, is arrived at, and it is 
there statedthat the records of the criminal courts 
unhappily prove that the danger to human life from 
insurance is real. This opinion is supported by 
various facts and arguments in the report, based upon 
evidence taken before the Commissioners, 

In the discussion to which the proposed legisla- 
tion in the matter of friendly societies has given rise, 
this branch of the subject has naturally attracted 
considerable attention, both on the part of the public 
and of those interested in the reputation of some of 
the larger and more important of the existing friendly 
societies. Among those who gave evidence before 
the recent Commission ivas Mr. T, B, Sprague, 
vice-president of the Society of ActuarieSj who con- 
siders that erroneous deductions were drawn from 
that portion of his evidence relating to the Royal 
Liver Friendly Society. The committee of manage- 
ment of this society, upon becoming aware of the 
vie«'s of the commissioners with regard to infant 
mortality, immediately instrticted Mr. Sprague to 
make the completest possible investigation into the 
actual facts of the experience of the society bearing 
upon infant mortality. Mr. Sprague, in his report, 
which is now complete, states that the object of the 
inquiry was 'not so much to clear the Royal Liver 
Society from the charges brought against it in com- 
mon with other societies, as to ascertain the real 
facts of the case.' The importance of such an in- 



quiry cannot well be overrated, and Mr. Sprague*! 
name is sufficient guarantee that the subject has, in 
its treatment, received the advantage of sound actu- 
arial ability. In this report ire are told thai the 
registers kept by the society at their head office in 
Liverpool, furnish u/Zthematerials that are necessary 
for an investigation of this kind. Those registen 
have been carefully kept since January t, 1869, and 
show the name of every member, the dale of en- 
trance, the particulars of the insurance, and the 
date of death, or as nearly as can be ascertained the 
date of the mcmi>er leaving the society volunlaiily. 
It is on this point, which is the weajc spot in sSi 
calculations of mortality in friendly or industrial 
insurance societies, that it becomes so valuable to 
have the guarantee of Mr, Sprague that he is satis- 
fied with the trustworthiness of his data, in order 
properly to estimate the value of his conclusions. 
There is a strong tendency in these societies to keep 
members on their books after the date when tbdr 
claims against the society would be undisputed, and 
so very large a proportion of these industrial poUcies 
are voluntarily surrendered, that the greatest aciti- 
arial care and acumen is required to determine the 
number of lives and the periods during which tbey 
may fairly be said to be exposed to risk. But to 
return to Mr. Spraguc's report, he expresses himself 
satisfied that he has been able to construct correct 
tables of mortality among the children insured in 
the Royal Liver Society under three years of a^ 
from which he concludes that : ' It is now clear be- 
yond dispute that, regarding the society as a whol^ 
these facts conclusively prove that the cold-blooded 
calculations attributed by the commissioners to the 
members of the Royal Liver (among other societies) 
have no existence save in the imagination of the 
commissioners,' Mr, Sprague pronounces ver>' de- 
cidedly in his report that the rate of mortality 
among the infants insured in the Royal Liver Society 
is not exceptionally high, and, as this may be taken 
as a fair example of other similar benefit societies, 
the result is eminently satisfactory. Although, how- 
ever, the recent commissioners may ha%'e overrated 
the mischief which arises from this form of in^t 
insurance, it cannot but be useful that public atten- 
tion should have been especially directed to this 
feature in the management of benefit societies at a 
time when legislation on the subject is impendiog. 



FOBK AS AIT AJITICI.E OF FOOD. ' 

The question of the value of pork as an article 
of food crops up from time to time with unpleasant 
iteration. There are some persons who have the 
greatest dread of this kind of meat, and it unfor- 
tunately happens that there are occasionally adequate 
grounds of complaint, on the score of parasitism. 
A writer may profess a desire not ' to excite undue 
alarm ;' but when reference is made to the frequent 
disasters in Germany arising out of the consumptioii 
of trichinous pork he should bear in mind thai onlf 
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one outbreak of the disease has ever been known 
in England, and also {as will naturally be supposed) 
that our English hogs are singularly free from the 
trichina, or spiral flesh- worm. 

There is no doubt whatever, as stated by Cobbold 
in his ' Manual of the Parasites of the Domesticated 
Animals,' that the degree of tape-worm disease in 
the human subject in any given locality corresponds 
strictly, on the one hand, to the degree of intnnacy 
which subsists between man and beast ; and on the 
other, to the raw-flcsh-eating habits of the people. 
To explain our meaning precisely, we may state 
that it has been shown not only that swine, but also 
that d<^s will, when they have the necessary oppor- 
tunities offered, readily devour human faeces, and 
thus obtain the germs of certain entoaoa. In this 
way hogs acquire measles and dogs one kind of 
tapeworm ; the germs of the latter parasite, as the 
researches of Leuckort, Cobbold, and others have 
shown, being in their turn productive of a disease 
which is terribly fatal, not only in Iceland, but also 
in Australia, and, to some considerable extent, in 
our own country. When, therefore, a writer in the 
Timet shows that there is a real need for sanitary 
prec^tions in reference to the housing and feeding 
of swine and other animals, he is only advocating 
measures that we for a long time past have been in- 
cessantly urging. The subject is far too lai^e to be 
discussed within the limits of a short notice. The 
letter of a recent writer is calculated to produce 
undue alarm in respect of our English-fed porkers, 
and liable at the same time to do serious injury to 
a large class of people who obtain their livelihood 
by the sale of meat which is largely consumed and 
valued by the poor. 

Uofcs of (Ijc wtfch. 

UNION IS STRENGTH. 
Following the example of the London and Lan- 
cashire medical ollicera, the health officers of Cumberland, 
Durham, Westmoreland, and Northumberland are forai- 
ing an association for mutual counsel and assistance in 
the perfonnance ofduly, the reading of papers, exhibition 
of sanitary appliances, etc. The inaugural meeting is fixed 
to take place on April 3 at the Newcastle Iiifinnajy, Dr. 
lieniy J. Yeld nnd Mr. Henry E. Annslrong, medical 
officers of Sunderland and Grangerville, are doing the 
y preliminary work. 



THE EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS IN MARSH 
LANDS. 

Dr. Henry McCormac, in a paper read before (he 
Erilish Association, drew altention to the great value of 
Eiicalyflus ghiului, Hclianlhus, or sunflower, Fiit'ia 
stratiola, and other shrubs, as a protection from the bane- 
dil influence of marsh miasmas, como presrrvador dt la 
fiibras de acitse. The pine trees generally, and (he variooi 
individuals of the natural i>rdec Myrtaccie, indeed, seem 
highly antagonistic to malaria. It is, indeed, incredible 
thai in the watery expanses of Ireland, highly preventable 
diseases of this kind should be permitted lo eat into the 
very vital s of the conjinnnity. 

The planting of these trees has been tried in various 
places with gfeat success. They absorb an enormous 
quantity of moisture, and grow at an amazing rate. Their 
heiglit would increase at the rate of ten feet per armum for 
a series of years, and each tree was said to absorb its own 
weight of n'ater daily. 



THE INTERMITTENT WATER-SUPPLY. 
Dr. T. Orjie Dodfield, in his monthly report of the 
health of Kensington, descrihed an incident which occurred 
in thai district precisely similar to that which caused the 
epidemic at Over Dam-en and Lewes, by the suction of 
sewage and sewer-gas through the water-pipes. Complaint 
was made that the first portion of water entering certain 
cisterns each lime the water was turned on was of a 
disgusting character ; and this proved lo be due to an 
obstruction of a sewer, the effect of which was lo saturate 
the soil and flood the surface, for as soon a.': the obstruction 
was removed the nuisance ceased. Thire can be litde 
donbl that in this case the water-main was defective, and 
thus when the water was turned off the sewage wassucked 
into the pipe, and then forced through the supply pipes 
into the cisterns when the water was turned on. Sopie 
illness was caused in (bis manner, and it is tolerably certain 
that had typhoid excreta been present in the sewer, an 
epidemic of fever would have been the result. With the 
constant supply system such a contingency would have 
lieen almost, if^not quite impossible. Occurrences of Ihil 
description point out the urgent necessity which exists fin 
3. cons'ant supply of water in all parts of the (own. 



THE EXHIBITION AT LEEDS. 
The building contractors are proj^essing rapidly with 
their work. Aheady the space allotitd in the Cloth Hall 
Yard by ihe trustees— amounting to nearly two-lhirds of 
the whole — has been floored. This flooring is raised two 
feel from the groimd. The building on Mr. Croft's land 
adjoining is also in a forward State. It is believed that 
every inch of available space allotted for each department 
— viz., fine arts, science, machinery, manufactures, and 
sanitary — will be fully occupied. The art coramiltee con- 
template dividing the picture gallery into four compart- 
menu, each about thirty yards long, and armnging the 
paintii^ according to n^e, schools, or character. There 
win be in this department one of the largest and most 
complete exhibitions of pre-historic and ethnological 
objects yet brought together — the offers of loans being 
most generous. Applications from the working classes to 
admit spedmens of their handiwork have not yet bcerk 
very numerous, and the sttenlion of artificers of both 
sexes i» invited to this department. The mayor has 
offered > large sum to be awarded as prizes in this de- 



CHAILEY SANITARY DISTRICT. 
In the annnal report presented by Mr. R. Gravely as 
to the sanitary condition of the Chailey rural sanitary dis- 
trict during the past year, the death-rale, exclusive of 
persons dying in the county asylum at Hayward's Heath, 
IS stated to have been eighteen per 1,000 living, and the 
birth-rate thirty per 1,000. Referring 10 the illegilimate 
birlhs, Mr. Gravely points out how these ofTord an Indies.- 
tion of the social and moral condition of the districts in 
which they occur ; and he adds that when the miserable 
state of the dwellings, and the defective bedroom accom- 
modation in many of Ihe houses in which Ihe poorer 
class are called upon to live, and the want of personal 
self-respect which such a stale of things engenders are con- 
sidered, the wonder is that Ihe number of illegitimate 
births is not greater than it is. In some parts of the dis- 
trict, and in liingmer particularly, Jimny of the houses are 
staled to be quite unlit for human habitation ; and, front 
the manner in which they arc constracteil, it is evident 
that they lend prematurely lo cripple the labouring classes, 
and either to retard recovery from illness or lo favour itt 
fotit termination ; and thus, owing to the mistaken poni- 
mony of the owners of such dwellings, the poor-rates are 
unnecessarily burdened, and a nc^less expense, which 
might be avoided by a judicious and comparatively small 
personal outlay, is thrown npon the public. In addition 
to the conditions described, it appears that in some parts 
of the district the cottages have no woter-supply, and are 
dntitule of any sanitary orrangsmenta. 
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THE ADULTERATION OF BEER. 
A VERY large and influential deputation from the 
counties of Kent, Sussex, Worcester, etc., wailed upon 
the president of the Local Government Board on the 23rd 
ult., from the hop growers and merchants, on the subject 
of the various cnemical and other compounds used as 
substitutes for hops in the manufacture of bitter and other 

beers. 

A memorial was presented setting forth that the depu- 
tation being greatly interested in the growth and cultiva- 
tion of the hop plant, and as consumers of beer (together 
with the community at large), are also interested in the 
production of a pure and wholesome beverage from malt 
or sugar and hops, and beg to request the attention of the 
president to the fact that large quantities of various com- 
pounds intended as substitutes, either wholly or in part for 
the use of ihe hop, are introduced into beer and porter. 
They, therefore, asked that he would use his influence in 
the present session in the forthcoming legislation on the 
subject of adulteration. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth promised to take into his most 
serious consideration the representations of the deputation, 
and to lay the same before his colleagues, and to do all he 
could in the second reading of the Food and Drugs' Bill 
to meet the wishes of the deputation. 



CASES OF CHRONIC ARSENIC POISONING. 

Holm, in the Upsala Idkarefooren forhaud^ describes a 
dozen cases of arsenic poisoning from the wall-paper, lamp- 
screens, and curtains of dwelling-houses. In these cases 
the etiology was evident, and the symptoms very distinct 
and characteristic. The latter were chiefly the following : 
headache, with a sensation as of a ligature tightly embrac- 
ing the head ; giddiness and fainting ; occasionally a 
Altering gait and a fog before the eyes ; the latter were 
often red and painful ; nausea, occasionally vomiting, 
especially in the morning. Frequently the appetite was 
bad, the tongue furred, and there was constipation. The 
sleep was often disturbed by dreams. There was general 
sinking of the corporeal and mental strength ; dulness of 
the memory and of the power of thought. The appear- 
ance was cachectic, and there were occasionally tremors 
and nervous weakness. It happened pretty constantly 
that the symptoms rapidly disappeared when the poisoned 
room was vacated for a while, or the arsenical substances 
were removed ; they rapidly returned, however, when the 
patient reoccupied the room. Poisoning also occurred 
where arsenical paper had been covered over with paper 
that was free from this substance, or where the arsenic was 
present in oil colours. The author is of the opinion that 
arsenic is present in the air of such rooms in the form of 
arseniuretted hydrogen, and that it is more probably ab- 
sorbed into the human body by way of the skin than by 
the respiratory organs. 

DIPHTHERIA AND SEWER GAS. 
In consequence of an outbreak of diphtheria in Horn- 
sey, Mr. Oakeshott, the medical oflicer of health for the 
district, instituted inquiries and traced the cause to the 
escape of sewer gas into houses. The first case occurred 
to a child attending a small school. The house was disin- 
fected, and it was supposed that the disease had been 
stamped out, but several other cases having occurred, the 
sanitary inspector made a minute examination, and found 
that notwithstanding the house was generally in a good 
jcondition, the drains had recently been connected with the 
main sewer, and since then foul smells had been complained 
of. The traps to the sink in the kitchen, where the school 
was held, were defective, and, on measuring the velocity 
of the rush of sewer gas from the sink, he found it to be 
two to three cubic feet per minute. The room was only 
about ten feet square. It was consequently very bad for 
the children there, and the intensity of the poison rapidly 
jMrored fatal, as might be expected, but it seemed impossible 



that thirty cases could have occurred through these few 
children who first had the disease. On examining the 
Fortis Green National Schools, Mr. Oakeshott and the 
sanitary inspector found a pit at the rear full of foul soil, 
the stench being very bad. This was quite enough to 
cause the later outbreak. Mr. Forstall, medical officer 
of health, of Highgate, who had been referred to, stated 
that in three cases of diphtheria which he attended in one 
family sewage was found to have percolated under the 
floor. He attributed the outbreak which occurred at Fortis 
Green to sewage gas. Great complaints had been made 
of the foul' smells emanating from the main sewers ; the 
prevailing opinion being that the smells were worse since 
the completion of the drainage scheme than before ; the 
evil chiefly arising from want of efficient trapping and 
ventilation of the sewers. 



THE DECOMPOSITION OF SEWER-PIPES. 

Dr. Fergus, of Glasgow, has done good service io 
directing public attention to the decomposition of the 
upper half of leaden drain-pipes caused by the action of 
sewer-gas. 

Dr. Fergus has spent considerable time and trouble 
in investigating this decomposition, and finds that the 
usual syphon-trap of drains and closets is utterly powerless 
in preventing sewer-gas from entering the interior of 
houses ; and he proves this to be the fact by a series of 
experiments made with a number of U-shaped tube^. The 
bend being filled with water, ammonia, chlorine, carbonic 
acid, and other gases were introduced into one arm of the 
tube, and in a space of time varying from half an hour to 
two hours, according to the different density of the gases^ 
they found their way through water into the other arm of 
the tube, as was proved by the litmus test. Dr. Fergus 
found that this action was constantly going on in most of 
the houses in which cases of enteric fever or diphtheria had 
occurred in his practice ; the sewer-gas not only fordng- 
its way into the houses through the syphon-trap, bat its 
destructive action on lead was such* that the upper 
side of the pipes became in time perforated by decomposi- 
tion, and afforded a ready means of inlet for the sewer- 
gas. Dr. Fergus exhibited various specimens of leaden 
drain-pipes, the upper part of which had been destroyed 
from within by the action of sewer-gas. From close and 
long continued observation, he fixes the duration of vx 
ordinary leaden pipe at fourteen years ; the period Tarying 
from a minimum of eight to a maximum of twenty Tean^ 
in proportion to the amount of ventilation which the 
sewers have. When soil-pipes are ventilated by being 
carried up to the roof of a building and left open to the 
external air, they will last nearly double the time that an 
unventilated pipe will. Dr. Fergus, pursuing his inqoiries 
still further, found that the bend of pipes nearwater-dosets 
were those which were most frequently and quickly per- 
forated. 

From these facts, Dr. Fergus arrives at two conda* 
sions ; one is the inutility of syphon -traps, and the other 
the urgent necessity of ventilating the sewers ; and he also 
condemns generally the water-closet system. 



ROTHELN, OR GERMAN MEASLES. 

Dr. Robert Liveing, in a clinical lecture on this 
affection, records four cases, and then proceeds to make 
the following remarks : I. The premonitory fever in 
German measles is generally mild, and resembles, in 
many subjects, though not in duration, that of common 
measles. There are more or less pain in the limbs, slight 
shivering, sore- throat, and oflen, though by no means 
always, coryza, redness of the conjunctiva, and sneezing. 
The characteristic feature of it, however, is its duration, 
which is seldom more than twenty-four ,hoiirs, whereas in 
ordinary measles it is from three to four days. 2. The 
character of the eruption when it first appears is ahnost 
always described as * measly,' that is, in small reddish 
patches. In the first instance the ndi <'*Mr*yfH of smili 
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iMmded collections of minale red papules, which after 
time coalesce and form large irregular patches just as i 
meailes, but with apparently less tendency to become of 
* horM-ihoe or crescentic shape. After a time the 
patches ma; all unite, and then the ^in becomes to 
tbe naked eye of a uoiform red colour, closely re- 
sembling that of scarlet fever. The rash lasls longer 
than the rash of either measles or scarlet fever — 
from four to ten days. Its disam>eaRLnce is folloned by a 
''in \>r branny scales, though this is but slight in 
-. Among the most constant symptoms of 



in that stale usually for some days after the rash has faded; 
indeed, the sore-throat is often tbe last symptom to dis- 
appear. Unlike that often associated with scarlet fever, it 
nrely leads to ulceration. 4. The presence of albuminuria 
is not of unlrequeni occurrence, and occasionally leads to 
ncute dropsy. 5. The disease propagates itself, and never 
leails to the prpduclion of either scarlet fever or measles in 
others, which is conclusive against the idea of its t>eing a 
mild type of either. 6. It gives no protection to either 
measles or scarlet fever, nor do these diseases give any 
protection to those eiposed to German measles. The 
existence of this disease, perhaps, accoants for some 
mpposed errors of diagnosis, where a patient, said by the 
first practitioner who sees him to be suffering from 
measles, is pronounced by a second, under nhose notice 
he comes at a later period, to be suffering from a slight 
UUuk of scadatina. 



IBAical Officers' |ltjotis. 

REPORT OF MR. PARSONS, MEDICAL OFFICER 
OF HEALTH TO THE BRIDGWATER RURAL 
SANITARY AUTHORITY. 

The report which Mr. Parsons has presented to 
liis sanitary authority comprises a general review of 
the eeolo^cal features of the district, its water- 
supply and drainage, the vital statistics for the last 
six months of the year 1873, and a few critical re- 
jnarics on the working of the Sanitary Acts, illus- 
trated hy the difficulties with which he, as officer of 
health in a rural district, has had to contend. 

There is not much said under the last head, but 
StUl SUfRcient to indicate some weak points in recent 
sanitary legislation. 

The rural sanitary district of Bridgwater, with a 
population of 23,241, and an area of 83,320 acres, 
lies on nther side of the river Parrett, which divides 
it into two fairly equal parts. In the eastern divi- 
sion the soil is chiefly alluvial, and peat lying over 
the new red marl, and the water-supply, as might be 
expected, is deficient in quantity and quality. 

To the west of the river the land rises by a 
gradual slope formed of the Devonian, the new red 
sandstone, and the new red marl, and from the^e an 
excellent supply of water is obtained. The streams, 
however, are too frequently polluted with sewage. 

In the course of his remarks on drainage, Mr, 
Parsons uij^s very strongly on his sanitary authority 
the paramount importance of house to house visita- 
tation as a necessary preliminary to any effective 
measures of reform. The cesspool sj-stem seems 
common to the district, with the exception of one or 
two parishes, and notably of North Petherton, where 
fiMTDerly typhoid was never absent, and twenty cases 
occurred, with four deaths, within three months, in 
the year 1871. Now under improved drainage there 
js DO fever, and tbe death-nte compares favourably 



with that of other portions of the district Mr, 
Parsons proposes that model earth-closets should he 
erected in every village, as a preliminary step to their 
universal adoption. 

Turning to vital slalistics, Mr. Parsons seems 
to have had no difficulty in obtaining returns of 
sickness from the Poor Law medical officers, but 
complains that although useful for destitution pur- 
poses they are valueless from a sanitary point of view, 
and he very fairly proposes that the salaries of these 
gentlemen should be augmented, on condition that 
the returns are more accurately given, and that early 
intimation should be conveyed to him of the 
outbreak of epidemic disease. The mortality re- 
turns are given in considerable detail, as being, 
under the circumstances, a more reliable index of 
sanitary condition than the returns of sickness ; but 
as the report is for six months only they are almost 
valueless in this respect. 

The death-rate for the whole district for the year 
calculated from a six months' mortality is fourteen 
in the i,ooOjand there were nine cases only of pre- 
ventable disease. 

The death-rate and the number of paupers Is 
given for each of the parishes in the union, and one 
of these containing thirty inhabitants is debited with 
an abnormally high mortality, 333 per ipoo, on the 
ground of a single death, which is a hard case, for the- 
deceased might have been a centenarian. The fact 
is that the death-rate is a broken reed to rely upon 
and may lead to the most fallacious conclusions 
unless checked and analysed in every direction. 
One parish is in the happy condition of having no 
pauper and no death, but the population is only 



Ve are not told whether Mr, Parsons is analyst 
as well as health officer, but he very properly urges 
Stricter enforcement of the Adulteration Act, and 
concludes a useful report with a short sketch of the 
work done by the inspector under his direction, and 
some wholesome advice on the education of the 
public in sanitary matters. 



WELLS URBAN SANITARY DISTRICT. 
THE medical officer for the Wells district, in 
his annual report, says, ' I regret I have little to 
say of a congratulatory character. It is a singu- 
lar coincidence, that r5 male and 14 female deaths 
were recorded as having occurred in the Wells Urban 
Sanitary District in each of the last two quarters, 
being at the rate of 2J-6 per ipoo of the population, 
whereas, in the Urban Sanitary District of Glaston- 
bury 8 deaths only were registered in the last quarter, 
in a population of 3,668, or less than 9 per 1,000, ana 
not one from zymotic disease. The sanitary state of 
the city, as indicated by the above figures, is not 
satisfactory, and is doubtless to a great extent due to 
the condition of things as revealed by former reports. 
Jn February last I drew attention to the water- 
supplies in the lower pans of the city ; that water 
drawn from shallow wells sunk in a porous soil is 
always liable to be polluted by sewage, gas leakages, 
and other impurities, and constantly open to sus- 
picion. The city has been provided with an abun- 
dant supply of excellent water by the Water 
Company, yet most of the inhabitants appear un- 
willing to avail themselves of it, and prefer using 
water from contaminated sources. 1 caimot too 
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strongly impress on your Board the necessity of 
providing a purer supply for the poor inhabitants of 
the lower parts of the city. I am anxious to lessen 
the sickness and mortality, and shall therefore con- 
sider it my duty, as occasions require, to ask the 
adoption of sanitary measures on a scale adequate 
to effect those results. With regard to the sickness, 
chest diseases claimed the greatest number of 
victims, and were the most prevalent. Diseases of 
the zymotic class were frequent during the last 
quarter, showing that some injurious influences have 
been at work which require to be sought out and 
removed. Scarlatina has prevailed in the city for 
some time, and manifested at first considerable viru- 
lence. I am pleased to be enabled to say, however, 
that it has disappeared from our midst. There 
cannot be a question that by isolation and disinfec- 
tion we possess means of restraining this disease to 
a great extent. It is regretted, however, that isola- 
tion is seldom practicable in the cottages of the 
poor, and the disinfection of bedding, clothing, etc., 
cannot, as a inile, be effectually done. Although 
there have been but two deaths from zymotic diseases, 
there have been many mild cases of that class of 
disorders. Small-pox having been imported into 
the village of Meare by a man from Bristol, spread 
to two other persons. I am pleased to be enabled 
to say that by the free use of disinfectants, by the 
isolation of each patient, by the vaccination of the 
unvaccinated, and by the re-vaccination of others, 
the progress of the disease was arrested.' 



LINCOLN. 

The medical ofHcer for Lincoln, Dr. C Harrison, 
cannot return a good account of the health of that 
town. During the last three months a severe out- 
break of scarlet fever has prevailed. In many cases 
this outbreak may be traced to the very unsatisfactory 
state of the drainage of the city. 

It is earnestly hoped that those who have the 
health of the city in their keeping will before long 
take active steps to clear Lincoln of the charge of 
being one of the most unhealthy towns in England, 
to which charge she cannot but plead guilty so long 
as the death-rate remains at 32 in the 1,000. 

Dr. Harrison also draws special attention to the 
state of some cottage property. In one set of five 
there was but one privy, no ashpits, and no drain. 
Ashes and house slops were thrown on the ground 
near the houses. The water from a well close to 
pigstyes was unfit for domestic use. There were also 
nuisances from offensive collections of manure, 
ashes, and other refuse in various places. One 
cottage was greatly overcrowded ; there was but one 
sleeping-room containing 600 cubic feet of space 
when empty. In this room there slept a woman, 
aged seventy-six ; her daughter, aged forty (with four 
of her illegitimate children, a female aged nineteen, 
a male aged seventeen, a female aged eight, a male 
aged three) ; and a boy aged twelve, one of six ille- 
gitimate children of another female living in the 
village. Nearly the whole ground space of this 
small room was occupied by bedding and clothes, 
the remaining space being for the storing of com, 
gleaned from the fields. Thus seven human beings 
slept in a room with breathing space little more than 
sufficient for one. In all cases of overcrowding he 
strongly urged upon the authorities the necessity of 
immediate action. Such cases as the above must 



certainly be followed by the attendant evils, prevent- 
able disease, immorality, and crime. 

He looked upon village schools as the great 
centres of contagion of scarlet fever in the rural dis- 
tricts. In a number of cases he had inquired into, 
the children had been sent home ill from school or 
had been regularly attending until taken ilL He 
thought that gentlemen who had authority to close 
schools during harvest should certainly exercise that 
authority and close them during prevalence of fever. 



NORTH POPLAR. 

Dr. Russell Main Talbot, Medical Officer for 
the North Poplar District, returns a good report 
for his district, the death-rate of parishioners being 
217 per 1,000. This percentage, though not high 
comparatively, is i '5 higher than it was during the 
previous year, the increase being chiefly due to lung 
diseases caused by the fogs which prevailed in the 
latter part of the year, and to measles, which was 
the prevailing disease over London during the 
year. 

Of typhus and typhoid, 35 cases occurred. Dr. 
Talbot has specially separated these diseases in his 
reports, because there appears no doubt that these 
fevers originate, the first where dirt, poverty, and 
bad ventilation prevail ; the second, where defective 
drainage exists. 

The necessity of establishing special hospitals 
for the isolation of patients suffering from infectious 
diseases is strongly urged. Dr. Talbot feels sure 
that the poor would gladly avail themselves of such 
institutions, and we should seldom see children in 
the streets with measles, etc., rife in them, who 
though themselves perhaps not suffering at all, might 
conmiunicate a fatal attack to others ; for it is the 
poor only who cannot isolate their sick, and there- 
fore they chiefly who must perpetuate those diseases. 

Dr. Talbot thinks it would be for the general good 
if we had a law in this country which would compd 
interment within seventy-two hours after death, in a 
similar manner to that which is adopted in some 
parts of the continent ; at the same time he is op- 
posed to cremation. He also suggests that the 
ventilation, and hence disinfecting, of sewers, could 
be met by having the ventilators carried up to the 
top of the houses, and a constant current of air sup- 
plied by means of a downcast shaft, in a similar 
manner to that which is adopted in the ventilation of 
ships' holds and mines. 

In conclusion. Dr. Talbot reminds the authorities 
that as the most noxious sewer gases are the pro- 
ducts of decomposition, and not of fresh sewage, 
there exists great necessity for unwearying assiduity 
at the Abbey Mills pumping station. 



MARYLEBONE. 
Dr. John Whitmore, the medical officer for 
Marylebone, in his monthly report, announces with 
satisfaction that a systematic inspection of all the 
sewers in the parish is being made. From his own 
personal knowledge there are many which require a 
considerable amount of cleansing, repairing, and 
structural alteration before they are in a im)per 
sanitary condition. In part of St Mary's district many 
of them are very foul, and one or two are but little 
better than elongated cesspools. The constmctioA 
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of a new sewer on the south side of Mar>'lebone Road 
is now so urgently needed that unless it is constructed 
without delay it is not improbable that the health of 
the inhabitants of that district may become seriously 
affected. About St. Mary's Church the smells from 
gullies and air-shafts are extremely offensive, and 
constant complaints are being made in consequence. 
It is a ctuious fact that during the epidemic of 
typhoid fever which prevailed in the parish last 
summer, and which was proved to demonstration to 
have been caused by infected milk, hardly a single 
case occurred in this particular district ; this is a 
fortunate circumstance, for, had it been otherwise, 
those persons who have persistently refused to 
acknowledge the milk as the cause, would then have 
had some more vahd reason for their unbelief. But 
although milk is a favourable medium for the dis- 
semination of tvphoid poison, sewage matter is not 
less so^ and if from one or two severe cases of fever 
occumng in the district the infected germs should find 
their way into the sewers, and the foul emanations 
from those sewers find their way through the house- 
drains into the water-receptacles or into the houses, 
there would be every reason to fear that the disease 
would become epidemic in that particular locality, 
and in all probability very fatal 



parliamentary ^rombmjgs. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

{TAursda/y March 4.) 

THE ADULTERATION OF BEER. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth, in reply to Mr. Pember- 
ton, said, I think the bill provides everything as re- 
gards beer that was provided in the adulteration 
clauses of the licensing Act of 1872. Those clauses 
were omitted from the Act of last Session, to the 
satisfaction of all parties, in order that the subject 
might be dealt with, not by special legislation, but 
under the general law. It is not, therefore, intended 
to introduce any special provisions applicable to beer 
Into the new bill, but tne language of one of the 
clauses will be so extended as to secure that a com- 
pounded article of food shall be supplied in accord- 
ance with the demand of the purchaser. 



THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 

Mr. Cross, in reply to Mr. Dalrymple, said the 
Government had already issued a Royal Commission 
to inquire specially into the Clyde and its tributaries. 
Whether the Government would be able to bring in 
a bill to extend the measure promised in the Royal 
Speech to the whole of Scotland was a matter 
which was at present under consideration ; he, how- 
ever, would be able to answer the question after 
Easter. 

{Fruiay, March 5.) 
SHANNON DRAINAGE. 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach, in answer to Captain 
Nc^an, said he was unable to sav whether the Shan- 
non Drainage Act of 1874 would be approved by a 
sufficient number of the proprietors concerned to 
allow of its provisions being put in force. The 
sense of the proprietois was now being taken. 



{Monday, March 8.) 

WATER-SUPPLY. 
Sir George Jenkinson gave notice of his in- 
tention to ask the President of the Local Govern-' 
ment Board at an early day, whether, having in view 
the very inadequate supply of water for drinking and 
other purposes in many towns, rural villages, and 
districts throughout the country, her Majesty's Go- 
vernment are prepared during the present session 
with any measure to remedy this great and growing 
evil ; and, if not, whether the Government will con- 
sent to an inquiry into the subject, either by a 
Royal Commission or by a Select Committee of 
this House. 

AftTISANS' DWELLINGS BILL. 
In the committee on this bill, Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth proposes that the word artisans be omitted 
and workpeople substituted, and Mr. Cawley, that it 
shall be the duty of the sanitary authority to divide 
the sanitary district under their control into such 
a number of sub-districts as may serve to show the 
comparative death-rate in the several portions, regard 
being had to the character of the dwellings therein, 
and to publish quarterly and annual returns showing 
the number of deaths in each sub-district, and the 
proportion of deaths to the number of persons living 
therein ; and in every case in which the death-rate 
shall exceed the average of that of the whole dis- 
trict, it shall be the duty of the sanitary authority to 
inquire into the causes of such excessive death-rate ; 
and the medical officer of health shall report to the 
sanitary authority his opinion as to the cause or 
combination of causes of such excessive death-rate; 
and where such excessive death-rate is in any 
degree due to imperfect, defective, or improper sani- 
tary arrangements, it shall be the duty of the sani- 
tary authority to cause all such defects to be re- 
moved, and such alterations to be made as may be 
necessary. 

Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth— That the Local Govern- 
ment Board may, at any time, make a special 
inquiry into the sanitary condition of any part of 
any urban sanitary district, send one or more medi- 
cal officer or officers to make such inquiry, which 
shall have the same incidents as if made by the 
medical officer of health of such district 



{Tuesday, March 9.) 

FIRES IN LONDON THEATRES. 
Sir W. Eraser gave notice that on an early 
date he would call attention to the inadequate provi- 
sion for the safety of the public in cases of fires in 
London theatres. 

GAS AND WATER WORKS. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth, in reply to Mr. Coleman, 
said it is not intended to introduce any bill specially 
dealing with these subjects. But it may oe con- 
venient to state what are the existing powers with 
respect to gas and water, and to what extent they 
will be varied by the Public Health Bill, which was 
delivered this morning. Under the existing law, 
sanitary authorities can purchase waterworks by 
agreement and provide waterworks in places where 
there is no company, or where a company is unable 
or unwilling to supply sufficient water for all reason- 
able purposes. The bill will extend these powers 
by enabling a local authority to carry water mains 
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outside ihcjr district, and to supply wnlcr ta the 
authority of an adjuining place. At the present 
time sanitary authorities have no power under the 
eeneral law to construct or purchase gasworks. 
They can only contract for public lighting and provide 
lamp-posts, etc The bill will enable them lo pur- 
chase gasworks by agreement, and where there is no 
company they may, by prorisional order, obtain 
a.uthority to establish gasworks for ihcir district. 



3PaiD Reports. 



COLLIERY VENTILATION. 

At the Bridgend police-court, Wm. Jenkins, colliery 
manager, was suminQned for not constnntly providing suffi- 
cient vendlalion in the Nanlymol Pit, belonging to Mr. D. 
Davis, M.P. The result of his alleged negligence was on 
explotion which caused the loss of hve lives. Defendant 
fras found guilty of negligence, and fined zo/. The pro- 
ceedings were instituted by the Home Office. 



TEA IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 
At (he Wolverhampton police-court, before the sti- 
pendiary magi.strale for South Staffordshire, k. Pu^, 
grocer, of Oxford .Street, Bilslon, was charged with selling 
adullcrwcd lea. The certificate of the county analyai 
showed that the tea was adulterated with 35 per cenL of 
lye lea, about 8 pet cent, of mineral matter and sand, and 
that it was coloured with plumbago. The stipendiary 
imposed a fine of 10/, and costs, and announced that iu all 
fature cases he should like«4se impose the full penalty. 



DI.SEASED HAMS. 
At the Sulton Coldfield petty sessions, W. Edmunds, 

Seer, was summoned for ejijiosing for sale eight hams, 
omposed, and unfit for human food. Aslock sale, by 
Mr. HoUis, aiiclioneer, was advertised. Mr. Allen, 
inspector, finding several of the hams sent for sale iu ■ 
stale of decomposition, seized Iwenly-eighl. Eventually 
eight of the hams were condemned as unfit for human food, 
and by order of the magiMrales were destroyed. The 
defence was that if the hams were unwholesome the fact 
was imknown to the defendant.— Defendant was fined 51. 
for each of the eight hams. 



'PURE COFFEE.' 
Dr. Cameron, the Dublin analyst, attended at Ennis- 
killen the other day lo give evidence in a proseculion by 
the Town Commissioners of three shopkeepers. The 
first case was for selling coffee as pure and unadulterateil, 
in which Ihe doctor had been unable to discover a trace 
of coffee, the whole being chicory. The delinquent was 
fined 2/,, and 1/. cosli. The second case was for selling 
OS mustard b mixture which was only flour coloured 
with turmeric, and the third wa? for relailing as mustard 
a mixture of turmeric and cayenne pepper. Both offenders 
were fined tor. each and 1/. cosls. 

MILK ADULTERATION IN SHREWSBUKY. 
At Ihe Shirehall, E. Jones, Oaks Farm, was summoned 
for supplying lo the Bidon Lunatic Asylum a pint and a half 
of skim milk adutleniled. The defendant pleaded guilty. 
The certificate showed ihal as per cenl. of water bad been 
added lo Ihe fini samples of milk. Other samples were found 
to contain from 15 per cenl. to 70 per cent water, accord- 
ing lo the evidence of a witness who used a lactometer. 

The defendant was fined. The fines and costs amounted 
lo 6/. Jr. +/.— Mr. Everest {Clerk lo the Guardians) : I 
am Kwry yoo have taken such a lenient view of the cases. 
It will pay a man lo adulteiile his milk if he can gel 30/. 



or4o/. l.yit.— Mr. Campbell, J,P. : I think it U a piece << 
great impertinence upon your pait to make such an cdjaet- 
valion. I shall report the matter lo Ihe Euardiani.^i!t, 
Everest : All right, sir. 



STORAGE OF PETROLEUM. 
F. Freeman, of hi, Brick Lane, Bethnal Green, mc 

summoned for unlawfully keeping petroleum in an inn 
drum, not having attached thereto a label stating llir 
description of the petroleum, with the addition of the 
wonls, 'highly inflammable,' and also wilh De£lectiagtv 
have the name and address of the owner. The defenLal 
was further summoned for keeping petroleora witboUl 
license. The defendant pleaded guilty, but it was urged, 
in mitigation, that the defendani kept three shops, one j 
which he conducted himself at Soho ; lli. Brick Lane n» 
managed by a foreman, who did not inform his emplojn 
when Ihe license expired. The defendant thought Ihal th 
license did not expire until January.— Mr. Lushinglon slid 
defendant was responsible for Ihe foreman. He lined Itia 
3/., with 3/. cosls for the tests. There was nothing on 
(he drum lo show that it was petroleum. He fined biia 
10/. for Ihat offence. 



PROSECUTION OF A PARISH CONTRACTOH. 
H. Crank, a scavenger for Shareditcb, vias summuDtd, 
by order of the vestry, for having n^lecled 10 remove liua 
from houses in accordance with Ihe contract. — Mr. Belcj 
said lhat the prosecution was inslituled under the Jlnro- 
polis Local Management Act, whereby vestries and dit- 
trict boards were authorised to enier bio contracts for the 
scavenging. There were thirteen summonses igsins die 
defendant, who had entered into a contract for thewbolc 
parish in March, 1874, for one year. He had agned by 
his contract that the exhibition of a card bearing the letter 
' D ' in the window of a house should be a notice to hiik 
and that if the dust were not removed within sixty boon, 
it should be evidence of neglect. One class of ca*esin> 
Ihal in which the card was exhibited, but the dust wai Ml 
removed, and another was that in which the dcfenluil 
received a printed notice lo remove from cerl^n preniises, 
the occupiers of which had made compliunt, but it ■» 
found that the defendant hod returned the notice mailed 
'atlended to,' when in fact nothing had been done- 
Mr. Bushby inflicted a fine of 10/., and allowed 5/. 5r. 



NEGLECT TO CLEANSE HOUSES. 
Thk owner of No. S, Millfield Pkcc, Stoke Newisg- 
Ion, has been summoned by the inspector of nuisancn i» 
disobeying an order lo whitewash, cleanse, and repair 
the above premises, lo provide proper gutters and tanb^ 
and to pay 14!. fid. costs. — Inspector Lewis said the de- 
fendant was summoned for having bis houses in a ilirtf 
stale, and though Ihey were inhabited they were not in 1 
hnbilablc stole. An order was made to do the neeos»ry 
work the 26th of January last, bul the work had not been 
done. — The medical ofGcer of health said lhat tbe bcnsct 
were in a dirty and wretched state. The defendant, by 
disobeying the order, had incurred a penally of vn. per 
day. He, on behalf of tbe parish, had no wish to be hirf 
□n the defendant ; all thai was required was that the de- 
fendant should properly clean and repair his houses, m 
prevent illness breaking out among the inmates. If Ibe 
defendant would at once proceed lo comply with Ihe order, 
he should be content wilh a nominal fine and Ihe costs. 
All ihe houses were inbablled. — The defendant saJd Uul 
he was a poor man, and had to live on the income he de- 
rived from his houses.— Mr. Cooke said if he could d> 
afford to repair his houses be had belter sell one to enable 
him lo do so. Tbe parish had behaved most liberaUy, 
and he ^ould do all in his power to assist them. Hid 
Dr. Tripe pressed, he should have nude a heavier onler 
than he now did, nz., that the defendaut pay l/. 6r. i/i 
or, in defiiull, be imprisoned for seven days. 
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CONVICTION OF A DAIRY FARMER. 
Harris, residing at Midgham, near Reading, has 
iQnuQoiied for selling on January 30 a. quDotity of 
It the Paddington slalion adollerated with water.— 
traight, who appeared fur the prosecution, said the 
ainaat. Hanson, is a dealer. He entered into a 
a. with (he defeodant lo supply him uith milk at 
'oddington station. He has been summoned on 
nt occasions, and somelimes lined for filing adulte- 
mllk, and in self-protection he felt it his duty to 
voQi to obtain a conviction agairut some of the 
rs who sent him suth rnillt. On January 30, on the 
1 of the milk, a sample was taken by the oRicer of 
addington vestry. The analyst found that it was 
Tilled with 30 per cent, of water in excess. — In 
c Mr. Pain contended that the milk sold was not 
n the district of the court, therefore the magistrate 
lO jurisdiction. The sale took place at Midgbam, 
ot at Paddington. He also contended that under 
ct Ibey had not proved the identity of the milk 
^ with (hat received from the seller. The milk 
have been watered whilst in transit. — Mr. Mansfield 
lis was a case of very grea( importance, no( only to 
ibiic but (o dealers who had lieea fined. This case 
een proved, and the defendaut would have to pay a 
: 5/. and id/, ioi. costs. 



NUISANCE FROM SEWAGE. 
IE case of Wood v. Saunders (in which V. C. 
>ns granted an injunction on July 21, 1873) has been 
ht to (he hearing before V. C. HalL The bill was 
tf Dr. Wood, who has enlai^ed a house called the 
', at Roehampton, for a lunatic asylum. By an 
ure, dated June 9, 1870, Mr. L. K. Brnee granted 
: plaintiff a lease of the mansion house, with the 
1 and nine acres of land, together with the free 
^ and running of water and soil in and to (he exist- 
sipool, and in and through all the drains, sewers, 
atercourses then con;>tructed or thereafter lo be con- 
il (hrough the adjoining property of the said Mr. 
Bruce. The indenture gave a right of purchase by 
tintiif of the demised properly. The plaintiff de- 
his option and purchased. The grant as to drain 
■wage was in the same words as in the tease. The 
JT enlarged the house to convert it into a lunatic 
1 for 100 patients. He increased the number of 
closets. At the time of the purchase there were 
cesspools ; coninunicating with them was a drain 
led to a moat or open ditch, which was beyond the 
afy of the demised premises. The plaintiff had 
ip some of the cesspooLi and a considerable part of 
:reised sewage was discharged into the open moot, 
efendant Saitoders complained of the increased sew- 
nd summoned the plaintiff under the ' Nuisance Re- 
Act' roranuisoncedescribedosa ' foul and offensive 
The summons was dismissed, and the defendant 
ported to have ' threatened to cut ofT the drain,' but 
as denied. The plaintiff then tiled this bill, and 
ed an injunction. 
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THE SEWAGE PROBLEM, 
\,T(> llu Editor of lhc^KH\tKi.\ RecORB.) 
t,^ — On reading the first volume of your valuable 
ical, I was much pleased with the descriptions given 
articles upon Ihis subject \ the one at page 353 by 
idam Scott, C.E.. upon the Liemur system ; the 
at page 391, by Mr, W. Eassie, C.E., -upon the 
lyitem ; as one object of your paper is the avowed 
w of ventilating [he sewage difficulty, and (o assist 



us in obtaining the most efficient means at the cheapest 
rate. I have thought deeply upon the subject, having 
been connected with engineering and sanitary matters for 
nmefeen years past. I was favourably impressed with 
the account of the Liemur system, which appeared in the 
Times last summer, but having seen the powerfully corro- 
sive action of sewage-gas and salts apon machinery, was of 
opinion there must he two sets of exhausters to each block 
having the system ; or, in case of failure, the houses upon 
that part could not be emptied of their fa;cal matter until 
the repairs were completed, and having no other means 
of disposing of the refuse, there would be the formation 
of noxious gas which would cause zymotic or mias- 
matic disease. In (he twelve pages of the Sanitary 
Record where the Liemur system is described, it is 
asserted that efficient sewering can be done without laying 
any additional burthen on the ratepayers, and give roomier 
habitations by a proper utilisation ofthe sewage, which when 
made into foudretle by being prepared in vacuo is worth 
%i. lOJ. per tan or lor. per head per annum, and that a 
town would derive an annual profit of 3,000/. per 20,000 
inhabitants during the lime the debt foF constractioo of 
works is being paid off; after tluit the profit will be 
doabled and remain 50 for ever, and concluding with, — "We 
can only add that in our mind the long-vexed seu-age 
problem has at last been solved, sanitarily, teclmically, 
and financially.' Now for the reality. According to the 
Seulhporl Nevis and Birkdale Chreitiil: of Decemliec 24, 
1874, three gentlemen were appointed on November 34, 
1874, to go lo I*yden and examine the working of the 
Liemur ^stem and report upon il. They found the cost 
of constmcting works (0 be 2/. 5/. per head, 12/. I2f. per 
closet, and 22/. \%s. per house ; the population is 50 per 
cent, more dense thai at Southport, which with the differ- 
ence of cost in labour and materials here would double 
each of the above-named amounls. The excreta is sold 
at II. per barrel of thirty-three gallons, or 41. yi. per 
cubic yard, amounting to ibid, per annum for 1,200, or 
3j</. per head more than the value put by the writer on 
the Coux system in your lost week's impression. Labour 
being cheap in Leyden gave a balance of 26/. per annum 
beyond the working expenses, as one engineer and two 
men receive il. per week and fitel, etc., is calculated at 
34/. 131. 4U'. per annum. In England the cost of labour 
and fuel would be doubled, the excreta would sell for less 
money, and there would be a deficiency of 150/. per 
annum. Now how is the capital account of 2,897/. "^- '" 
Leyden, but 5,000/. here, to be defrayed when (be working 
expenses annually exceed the income by 150/.! It is 
utterly impossible, as the coat of removal of excrementi- 
lious matter is 60 per cent, beyond its value, and this will 
shortly prove itself. 1 am not aware of one sanitary 
company that can pay any dividend, the directors having 
been misted by false estimates of the value of the manure. 
The sanitary companies' advertisements have influenced 
corporate bodies and made them uncertain in taking action 
in the hope of getting paid by the contractor instead of 
having to give y. per head where the water-closet system 

Nearly all systems have their advantages, but none 
are perfect, or adapted to every situation, and the one to 
my mind which would lessen our dilficulties would be a 
combirmtion of five. 

Much as I admire the ' Goui Sanitary System,* and 
notwithstanding the 6,00a privies and closets in use, and 
their boast of nearly 3,000 in Halifax, I consider it would 
be almost impossible to apply it fully lo such pkices al 
London, Liverpool, and Manchester ; but I lielieve with 
an efficient system of surface and kitchen drainage pro- 
perly treated at (he outfall, the Goux would malenally 
assist in obvialing the difficulties by which we are sur- 
rounded. W. H. Wester. 

138 Gibbet Street, Halifax. 
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THE ADULTERATION BILL. 
{To the Editor of the SANITARY RECORD.) 

Sir, — The objects aimed at by the Adulteration Acts 
at present in force, and by the New Adulteration Act (or 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, as it is entitled) may be 
briefly and simply summarised as being to prevent the 
poisoning of food and drugs, and to prohibit the sale of 
commodities under wrong designations ; and we cannot 
help thinking that a far less cumbrous and much more 
satisfactory instrument might have been constructed than 
the bill which is at present before the legislature. 

The more we look at the bill, and picture to ourselves 
how it is likely to operate in specific cases, the less we 
like it. 

In limitu, the provision against putting a poisonous in- 
gredient into food, drink, or drug could never be enforced ; 
for no judge would fine the confectioner 50/. for flavouring 
cream with the highly poisonous almond flavour, or the 
vinegar dealer 50/. for putting a trace of sulphuric acid 
(which per se is highly poisonous) into the vinegar ; and 
no judge of firSt-rate intelligence would insist upon so 
high a degree of freedom from copper in the case of pickles 
(which are eaten but sparingly) as he would be justified 
in doing in the case of bread, which is eaten largely. 

In short to prohibit the putting of poison into food, 
drink, and drug is sheer nonsense ; and what was intended 
to be done was to prohibit the rendering of food and drink 
poisonous. 

And here we would suggest that — inasmuch as an 
English Act of Parliament is apt to be taken somewhat 
literally — sound policy would direct that the phrase * render 
the article of food poisonous * should be substituted for the 
very incorrect phraseology of the bill. 

It will likewise be manifest that the poison clauses 
cannot very advantageously be applied to drugs, many of 
which are in themselves poisonous ; and the question will 
very naturally arise whether it would not be more con- 
venient and better to restrict the present bill to food 
and drink, postponing drugs for separate treatment in a 
special Act of Parliament. 

As will be seen, on inspecting the bill, poisoning is to 
be severely punished— by fine of 50/. for the first offence, 
and by imprisonment with hard labour for persisting in 
offending — whilst mere cheating is to be less severely 
dealt with, viz., by fine of 10/. or 20/., with no hard 
labour to follow. Against this distinguishing between the 
two kinds of offences we have no objections to raise. The 
sections of the bill relative to non-poisonous adulteration 
might — as we have already indicated — be very much 
simplified. All, in fact, that the bill need enact relative 
to this kind of adulteration is that no article of food or 
drink be sold under a designation which does not fairly 
indicate what it is ; and we cannot help thinking that to 
lay down a broad principle of this kind would be far wiser, 
and far fairer to all concerned, than the cumbrous and com- 
plicated machinery of the present bijl. 

J. A. Wanklyn. 



THE BLUE COAT SCHOOL, WESTMINSTER. 
( To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — On entering many of the schools of the present 
day, one is aknost sure to be met with a rush of foul air of 
a most offensive description, produced by the want of 
proper ventilation of the rooms, either from the neglect of 
the teachers not studying the subject, or by deficient appa- 
ratus for the purpose. I believe that a vast amount of 
sickness among children, arises from this cause alone. 

We find by referring to the returns, that the School 
Board for London calculated, that 5 per cent, would be 
about the average absence in their schools ; and, although 
the returns are considerably higher than expected, I am of 
opinion that they were perfectly right in their estimate, 
and that if every school were ventilated with judgment, 



and otherwise well conducted, the average of 5 per cent 
would not be exceeded ; for instance, I have been master 
of this school for a period of twenty-one years, and for a 
considerable part of that time — since I have studied the 
subject, and had the school ventilated in my own way^ 
the average of absentees from all causes has not exceeded 
4 per cent., and very frequently I have had no percentage 
to calculate, for every child on the books has been present 
several days in succession. I attribute this, in a great 
measure, to carefully studying the direction of the wind, 
and by regulating the admission of cold air so that no 
draft should be felt. Our principal ventilator is an open 
shaft in the middle of the ceiling, with the stove imme- 
diately beneath, with the flue-pipe passing through the 
opening. 

In 3ie depth of winter, and during the hardest frost, at 
can close every window in the school, and yet enjoy per- 
fect immunity from bad air, although we have 120 children 
present. Every school should have, in my opinion, 
windows on each side of the building, so that when the 
wind blows in one direction the windows could be opened 
on the opposite side, while those on the wind side s^old 
be opened sufficiently to permit a gentle current of air to 
pass across the school. Of course the openings should be 
regulated according to the temperature and pressure of the 
wind. It is thus we keep our children in such arery 
healthy state, as the school registers show, and which has 
so frequently been expressed by visitors in these words: 
* How very healthy ail your children look.' * Yes,' has 
been the reply, * keep your children clem and your schools 
well ventilated, and then the results obtained here can be 
obtained elsewhere also.' 

The whole of the children reside with their parents, who 
are nearly all working people, in the parishes of St. Mar- 
garet and St. John, Westminster. 

If the results are so satis&ctory in a day school, how 
much more could be achieved if the same principles were 
applied to boarding-school dormitories. 

March 2, 1875. J* -^ S ARSONS, Head Masta. 



FOOD SUPPLY. 
{To tJie Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — In your impression of the 6th inst jroor cor- 
respondent, 'M. P.,' has summarily n^atived the 
Baroness Burdett Coutts' suggestion, 'that goats shodd 
be utilised more largely as a source of food and milk- 
supplv,' by affirming that their appetites are omnivoroos, 
and their natures almost intractable ; and he suggests that 
sheeps' milk should be more extensively used, 'as it 
contains nutritive qualities of the highest order.' My 
experience of the goat corroborates ' M. P.'s ' asseitioo. 
I well remember being knocked down, more than once, 
when a child, by a goat which was called ' tame.' This 
animal's power of climbing and rapidity of motion made 
her almost ubiquitous ; and she devoured more grass and 
herbaceous plants than any two sheep. In additioD, she 
trampled shnibs, stripped the bark off young trees, palkd 
down and tore the linen placed on high hedges to bkidi 
and dry, and destroyed more property in a month than 
she could produce in a year. I presume the goat was a 
&ir specimen of the genus. I question whether there are 
a dozen persons in the principality of Wales who keep goats 
for the sake either of their milk or flesh. 

As to the sheep, all her valuable properties except the 
milk, are Ailly utilised. This, as a food, has retreated to its 
mountain fastnesses before the invading steamship and rafl- 
way train, which distribute through the valleys cheap fore^ 
products that satisfy the appetite of man, but do not, per- 
haps, equally nourish his body. Consequently the loscioas 
Teisien Llaeth Defaid, so familiar to Hbn Gtmrv, ii 
scarcely known to YouNG Wales. I tnist, howevo^ 
you will keep your columns open to soggestions nntil tKe 
attention of sheep-breeders be co n ce n t rat ed on this un- 
portant subject 
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The need or cheap, nutritious food, so keeni)' felt by 
tbe poor and their dependents, renden (be present a most 
fittii% time for farmers to make an earnest effort to utilise 
tlie tniDc of the sheep. Carn wvson. 

London, March 8, 1875. 



THE REAL PROTECTION AGAINST FEVER 
AT LEWES. 

{Totht EdUerefthi%K»nkx.-i Recokd.) 
Sib, — If the opinion puhlished in the Sanitary 
Recokd of Febniaiy 20 is correct, thai the recent epidemic 
of fever at Lewes was caused hy drinking-water becoming 
pollated bjr foul airdrawninto the pipes when they became 
empty.aiul that the mischief has been arrested by not allow- 
ing them to become empty, it affords a stiiking instance of 
the folly of proposing to abandon the use of water-closets 
when the evil they were without proof sup poseil to have 
caused on be avoided so easily by the adoption of constant 
water-supply, which is on ils own account, so convenient 
and economical. The other precautions proposed in your 
Mtide should of course be adopted also, especially that of 
serering all direct connection lietween the water-pipes and 
the water-closets, or any water used for drinking, and of 
breaking all conoeclion between house-drains and sewers so 
as to prevent the possibility of sewer-air being conveyed into 
dwellings. This ought to be done whether water-closets 
are nsed or not, and there are countless instances of injury 
soHercd from sewer-air entering houses and polluting both 
«ii breathed and water drank in districts where water- 
closets aie not in common use. One of the most striking 
instances of water poisoning by sewer-air occurred some 
years ago at Salford, which is not a water-closet town, 
more'E the pity, for it would be far less unhealthy if it 
were one, if common-sense precautions were adopted to 
render the closets safe, as they easily may be- It is then 
not merely useless but mischievous to recommend the 
abandonment instead of the improvement of water-closets ; 
for even if their abandonment were praj^licable, which it 
it not, great harm would be done by inducing the n^lect 
til the remedy which would be eRectual. 

P. H. Holland. 
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VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 



A fitter nad before ike Associatian of Sanitary 
Engineers, etc., at the Sanitary Congress, Bir- 
mingham. By E, ELLICE-Clark, CE. May, 



1874. 
This is a paper containing 
views upon the subject of sewer-vcntilation, mixed up 
witli much unnecessary matter. The subject is looked 
at from an engineer's stand-point, and is made entirely 
an engineer's question, leaving out of view the roost 
important side of it altogether, viz. the course to 
be pursued by the architect in laying out his plans 
of nouse-drainage. 

It refers to the ventilation of sewers proper as 
^tiiely distinct from house-drains. The author ap- 
pear? to think that the necessity for ventilation 
aiisea from the presence of an excess of nitrogen and 
carbonic acid in the sewer, and is evidently unaware 
of the existence of organic matter of another kind. 
He righdy thinks that by promoting motion in the 
great sewers the evil will be removed. To obtain 
ventilation he also righdy insists that a current of 
atmoqdwricairittustbe established. He considers 
the idea of furaace-ventilation as an exploded one. 
Mr. EllicfrOailc critidses with some severity the 



principle of ventilation through charcoal He con- 
siders that a good result can be obtained only at a 
^reat expense and trouble, which entirely precludes 
It from being used on a large scale. He comes to the 
conviction that charcoal and other disinfectants for 
deodorising sewer gases are impracticable. We do 
not agree with the author on this point ; it is useful, 
and it is used on a large scale in some places. 

In conclusion, Mr. Clark states his belief that the 
solution of the problem consists in the introduction 
of atmospheric air. He advocates the construction 
of a cowl, to be placed on the top of a tall pipe com- 
municating with the sewer— the cowl constructed 
like those of ordinary chimney-pots, but placed in a 
reversed position, by means of which air is to be 
forced down into the sewer and allowed to escape by 
another opening at the lower level, viz. the ordinary 
grating in the street. The wind is to be the active 
means by which the sewer is to be ventilated on the 
principle of a down-cast draught. 

Mr. Clark has managed to ventilate the subject 
in an interesting paper, which clearly shows that the 
principle is not at all understood by many of those 
gentlemen who have the management of our sanitary 
arrangements, especially such places as Chatham 
and Lowestoft, where ventilation, according to Mr. 
Clark, is ignored altogether, and many of the engi- 
neers quoted have very crude notions upon its neces- 
sity. His paper is a step in the right direction, and 
indicates the points really required, viz. down-casts 
as well as up-casts- He also indicates that active 
and continuous motion in the sewer is a necessity. 
He also points out what is certainly true, that char- 
coal in ventilators impedes rather than promotes 
this, but he fails altogether to touch the point at 
which real danger commences, viz. the want of ven- 
tilation in the house-drains. 

We should wish to direct his attention, and indeed 
the attention of all sanitary engineers, to this impor- 
tant part of the case. We should think also that it 
would be preferable for the slreet-gratings to become 
the intakes as much as possible, whilst we should 

E refer that the outlet should be in the air above our 
ouses. Cannot Mr. Ellice-Clark see his way to a 
solution of the problem in this direction also ? 
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©riginal ^airirs. 

*PTTTg HEALTH OP COMMUNITIES AND 
IBTDIVIDUAIiS : THE MEANS OP PBB- 

SEBVINa IT. 

BY HENRY J. BOWDITCH. 
(Chainnan of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts.) 

II. 

Care of the Skin — Bathing. 

In immediate connection with the clothing natu- 
rally comes the care of the skin. This should be 
kept scrupulously, not only clean, but in a perfectly 
healthy condition by daily bathing in cool or tepid 
water. It is not well to allow any skin diseases to 
become chronic, if it be possible to prevent them. 
At times I have seen the ceasing of a long-continued 
irritation of the skin coincide with a tendency to 
cough. I cannot say that the relation is that of 
cause and effect, but I simply note the fact And 
therefore I do not like to know that anyone threatened 
with consumption has had, up to about the com- 
mencement of the actual illness, a life- long cutaneous 
affection. We cannot, it is true, by any amount of 
cleanliness always prevent these affections from 
showing themselves, as they are often hereditary; 
but, by a want of cleanliness, the skin, even when 
not apparently diseased, is ill-fitted to perform its 
important part in the operations of the body. In 
order, therefore, that a child predisposed to con- 
sumption may have every obstacle, even the slightest, 
removed from his path for perfect health, the care 
of the skin becomes very necessary. Daily bathing, 
then, of some kind, from childbirth to old age, should 
be the rule. Some direct that the cold bath should 
be always used. I cannot think that this is a true 
doctrine. With a few children, and still fewer old 
persons, and very many adults, a morning cold bath 
IS the most refreshing and exhilarating of operations. 
But with many either feeble adult, old, or too young 
persons, a chill remains for some time after taking 
the bath, and the powers of life are exhausted instead 
of being invigorated by the stimulus. But those 
who suffer from cold bathing will usually be able to 
take with great advantage a daily tepid bath, and 
without the least chill or discomfort following it. 
£ach individual arrived at years of discretion should 
judge for himself which of the two to choose. At 
certain periods of life he may use one or the other, 
and be himself the judge as to the continuance of 
the one or the other by the effect left upon him. 
The parent, of course, will notice the effect upon the 
child and decide accordingly. But there are various 
kinds of baths. The shower-bath is rarely used now. 
If used at all it should be so cautiously. Sponge- 
bathing is admirable, either with warm or cold 
water, according to circumstances of each case. 
But even this cannot be borne by many when a 
simple hand-bath, />., when the water is borne by 
the hand of the bather to various parts of the body, 
and the same hand or a warm towel used for friction 
afterwards. This is often infinitely refreshing when 
other methods fail of being so. Surf-bathing should 
be very cautiously indulged by all predisposed to 
pulmonary difficulties. Cough of a permanent nature 
nas been at times started by incautious surf or any 
cold water, sea or river bathing, especially if the 
body be immorsed for a long time. One of the most 



striking cases of consumption I ever had was dis- 
tinctly traceable to a very long and cold river- 
bathing. Hence, we see that bathing, like every 
other good thing, if used immoderately, tends to 
cause evil rather than good. 

It may be asked, if cold bathing be ever evil in its 
tendencies, how happens it that the * water-cure,' so 
called, proves at times so good a thing. The answer 
is briefly this. A man once fairly * packed in a cold 
wet sheet ' becomes in a very few moments bathed 
in a profuse warm perspiration. But the water-cure, 
used incautiously by persons who are not aware of 
its power or proper mode of application, becomes 
destructive and not restorative. One of the severest 
forms of inflamed lung and which lasted for months, 
threatening consumption, and which would probably 
have proved such in an older person, I saw in the 
case of a little girl whose mother undertook to cure 
a violent fever by bathing her two or three times in 
one night, in cold water drawn from a well in the 
country-house at which they were stopping. The 
general rule therefore is, bathe daily, but choose 
that method which proves immediately grateful to 
the patient, and let all consumptively inclined patients 
beware of long continued surf or sea-shore or river 
bathing. 

Recreation. 

I deem this idea of play or of recreation to be im- 
portant for every human being, and at every stage 
of life. 

Americans usually do not consider it so. Very 
many in consequence annually fall victims to the 
neglect of it, and to the over and never-ending work. 
If death be not caused by the neglect of it, certain 
it is that pleasurable life is shortened, and early 
decrepitude caused by too great an amount of severe 
toil without relaxation. Particularly is this manifest 
when applied to the tender years of childhood and 
of youth. If such be the fact with healthy human 
nature, how much must be the effect upon those 
children unhappily bom with constitutions tainted 
by hereditary disease. These need an extra amount 
of recreation in order to be able to resist their evil 
tendencies ; and yet it is but too common to see 
parents allowing the feeble child to keep constantly 
at his books, on the very ground that his weak health 
makes him disinclined to go out of doors for play or 
for exercise. Such a child should be compelled to 
find sonu recreation in the open air. Of course, 
children need more than adults ; but in early 
adult age, when having finished the school- 
education, so-called, the youth enters on life, 
he is apt to continue year after year in unremit- 
ting toil upon whatever work he may have under- 
taken. He 'cannot find time,' or his employer 
will not allow him to relieve himself of this burden. 
Bad as this is for the perfectly healthy youth, and 
my experience assures me that not a few clerks or 
students, without any hereditary taint, succumb under 
it, it will be much more dangerous for any one bom 
of consumptive parentage. It seems to me there is 
a great amount of ignorance displayed by people on 
this subject. As a general rule it may be stated, — 
every one ought, if possible, to leave his toil for a 
certain period each day, and devote himself to the 
healthful recreation of walking, or play of some kind. 
If possible, every clerk should walk daily two or 
three miles, and for a few weeks annually he should 
leave the city, fly to the woods or the sea-shore, and 
forget care and trouble amid scenes wholly different 
from those of city life. A camp in the woods, with 
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a necessarily perpetual change of air with each breath 
that is drawn, or a yachting excursion, or a pedes- 
trian tour even in the immediate vicinity, would give 
a gracious refreshment for the mind and body of the 
steady worker in the city or college. Such recrea- 
tions should increase in length, as years increase 
after adult life. If these remarks apply to all, they 
apply with twofold force to those having con- 
sumptive tendencies, certainly until after firm health 
has been established into a fully completed adult life. 
Every parent therefore should hold this as one of 
the most sacred rules for the physical development 
of his child. I deem it paramount to all other con- 
siderations ; for, I repeat that nothing can be worse 
for all youths, especially those hereditarily consump- 
tive, than a too close and constant attendance at 
school, college, or the counting-house ; and a parent 
or employer, who sees a child or clerk steadily grow- 
ing thinner and weaker under hard work of any kind, 
and does not immediately relieve him, not only 
consents to his subsequently having a life of impaired 
health, but often actually contributes to his death. 

Education. 

From what I have already stated, the inference 
may be drawn that I should advise every parent, 
especially the one supposed to be tainted with 
hereditary disposition to consumption, to devote his 
whole attention to the developing in the most perfect 
manner, the body of his child. If I could have any 
influence from long professional experience I would 
urge this idea as one above all others important. Let 
the mind in early years, till the age often or twelve or 
puberty grow naturally and freely without many books. 
A child is perpetually learning. A wise parent would 
lead the boy or girl to observe everything around 
him in nature, and thereby the youth would be * edu- 
cated ' quite as well, and perchance better than from 
books, for while thus gaining strength of muscle he 
will educate the mind. I do not mean the child 
should be left untrained. Far from it The train- 
ing of a child of consumptive parents is above all 
things necessary. He should be taught self-restraint, 
and his hours should be well regulated even for 
his out-door pursuits. But close * schooling,' tech- 
nically so-called, should be used with the greatest 
caution. These rules become still more important 
during the period from puberty to manhood or 
womanhood. During this period of life in our 
society, the child will usually be at school, and the 
greatest caution should be then observed. If at any 
time the youth or maiden appear prostrated even by 
common and the lightest work^ immediate recrea- 
tion should be givtn. This should be done at the 
expense apparently of time, and perhaps in opposi- 
tion to the present comfort, happiness, and wishes of 
both parents and child. A year or two given up to 
partial or entire relaxation from intellectual work 
will, at this period of life, often determine the future 
health and life of the child. 

Here is one of my most frequent experiences as 
a consulting physician. A parent brings his child to 
me, in order to find out what is the matter with him. 
On incjuiring, I find that he has been to school, very 
much mterested in his studies, that the teachers and 

Earents have stimulated him constantly, or allowed 
im, vrithout the least care of his physical health, to 
study without ceasing, in order to get high marks or 
prizes, and to stand high in his classes at school 
Instead of checking his ambition, the parent has 
encouraged this overwork. By so doing he is merely 



following the pernicious influence exerted by every 
school and college in the land. Instead of teaching 
a child that it should not compare itself with another, 
but should make itself what its own powers indicate 
it ought to be, every college and school inculcate 
exactly the reverse. By * marks ' or prizes, or com- 
petitive examinations, the greatest emulation is often 
excited between individuals, and the weaker ones, 
in this ' struggle for life,' are crushed by the severe 
process. I find almost invariably in such patients 
that the prize gained, or an examination concluded, 
is the signal for entire decay of physical powers 
under the violent strain put previously on the mind, 
and with a total neglect of corresponding physical 
exercise. Many such, far advanced in consumption, 
consult me. Hence there is abundant reason for 
the strong opinions I hold on the necessity of care in 
the education of children and youth hereditarily dis- 
posed to consumption. In a consumptive family the 
steadfast rule should be that the mind be 'wholly suth 
servient to the body^s welfare. By this rule we shall 
not lower the mind, but only develop — if that be 
possible — a sound mind in a healthy body. 

Profession and Trade, 

The choice of a proper trade for a young man or 
a young woman having hereditary tendency to con- 
sumption would seem to be an easy matter. Of 
course, one would say it would be weU to have one 
that would give an abundant supply of fresh air, and 
of such robust but not excessive employment as 
would exercise the whole body. It would evidently 
be well to avoid every profession that would not 
aflbrd these necessities of life. A trade compelling 
one to inhale a dusty atmosphere — the machine shop 
and metal working of all kinds causing a fine, floating 
dust — would be bad. A profession requiring con- 
straint and a bent position of the chest would be 
clearly improper. The clerical profession, which 
makes man a close student, and exercises the organs 
of voice even to exhaustion, which bends the chest 
over the desk, which necessarily exposes the patient 
at times to the cold open-air in public services, should 
be avoided. Generally, all clerical and sedentary 
and in-door employment should be either wholly 
avoided or used only a part of each day, because it 
is essential for perfect health in such cases that no 
air should be breathed twice. If it be necessary, or 
thought necessary, to adopt such sedentary occupa- 
tions, the remarks on proper ventilation of the house 
(see section on ' Residence ') become doubly im- 
portant 

Notwithstanding these remarks may seem to some 
readers the veriest truisms and rules that none will 
forget, even without professional advice, and which 
certainly would be attended to when once brought to 
the notice of any individual, I feel sure that very few 
in this community, or any other, obey these very 
obvious and simple rules. Nay, more, I will declare 
that the vast majority will argue, for one reason or 
another, to set them aside, hoping all the while that 
they or their children will be exceptions to the rule, 
and may, therefore, violate with impunity Nature's 
most distinct laws. In the far future, I hope that 
preventive medicine will be able to convince people 
of their great power, and that, therefore, we should 
no more hope to escape the suffering incident to 
a violation of them than we could hope to evade the 
penalties that fall upon those who violate the law of 
gravitation, or who wilfully or foolishly attempt to 
set aside any other of Nature's grand laws of life. 
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POLLUTION OP BIVEBS. 

BY J. BAILEY DENTON, C.E., F.G.S. 

We are promised by Mr. Sclatcr-Booth that a 
bill for the prevention of the pollution of rivers shall 
be laid before the House of Commons before Easter, 
and I feel I shall not occupy your space unjusti- 
fiably if, when congratulating the country upon the 
first step towards a solution of this most difficult 
question, I give expression to some convictions on the 
subject 

It is quite certain that if we are to trust for prac- 
tical remedies to the future education of the people, 
as suggested by Mr. Stansfeld in his recent address 
at Halifax, rather than to legal restrictions, we shall 
pass another quarter of a century with the same 
result as the last, in which we have gradually 
allowed our rivers to become worse and worse as 
sanitary works have been carried into operation. 
This is to be inferred from the fact that from the 
passing of Mr. Stansfeld^s Act of 1872 — the provi- 
sions of which were unfortunately limited to the 
creation of sanitary authorities, without fixing the 
standards of waters admissible into rivers — the ma- 
jority of the urban and rural authorities thereby 
created have studied how to avoid doing anything 
to improve the condition of our rivers, and how to 
restrain the activity of their officers whenever it has 
been manifested. Moreover, during this period 
many influential persons whose advice has been 
sought by the few authorities who have been desir- 
ous of doing something, have thought it best to pre- 
scribe diflferent degrees of purity for effluent sewage 
waters, with specific treatments of their own to 
reach them, upon the very questionable plea that 
the ruling conditions vary in different places, and 
that no two cases can be treated alike. The conse- 
<iuences have been perplexing, confused, and 
barren, though costly, in their results. 

Under the prejudice which this state of hesitation 
has provoked, a statement has gained currency that 
it is the intention of the Government, in the bill we 
are now promised, to disregard the standards recom- 
mended by the Rivers Pollution Commissioners, or 
to adopt modifications at the discretion of the Local 
Government Board, which will increase rather than 
remove the evils under which the country is now 
suffering so greatly. Concurring, however, in the 
opinion of Dr. Lyon Playfair and Professor Frank- 
land, that those manufacturers who have been using 
our rivers and polluting them most, and to whom 
vizs attributed the opposition which prevented the 
enactment of the practical provisions of the Public 
Health Act, 1872, would really welcome with satis- 
faction standards as high, if not higher, than those 
recommended by the Rivers' PoUutionCommissioners, 
I cannot but hope there is no ground for this antici- 
pation. 

Were we not perfectly satisfied that the standards 
referred to can oe reaaily reached by recourse to 
treatments already tried and proved to be successful, 
it might be useless to press for their adoption. But 
so far from there being doubt, the instances are now 
becoming numerous in which they have been easily 
reached, and as there has hardly been a case brought 
before the Equity Courts in which it was not made 
manifest that the first point to be gained in local 
government, if litigation is to be avoided, is the 
maintenance of our rivers in a pure condition, it will 
be difficult to justify any modincation .which can fail 
to secure this end. 



The Commissioners in their last report declare 
that heavy penalties alone are required to gain the 
degree of purity prescribed by their standards ; and 
in order to convey the conclusions to which I have 
arrived on the subject, let me state that I consider 
that the whole of the towns of Great Britain may be 
divided into three classes — first, towns on the sea- 
board ; second, towns on estuaries and tidal rivers ; 
and third, towns which discharge into inland rivers, 
and that treatments distincdy different may be 
adopted in each case. 

1. With sea-board towns it may be possible, in 
some instances, to discharge the sewage directly into 
the sea, at a point from whence it will not return to 
any part of the shore to cause a nuisance, in which 
case the authorities, if they disregard its value as a 
food-producing article, may be justified in so dispos- 
ing of a troublesome matter. But in all cases 
where there is a probability of the tidal return of the 
sewage to the shores of towns resorted to for health 
and recreation, the most stringent rules should be 
enforced to prevent such an evil. In such cases the 
effluent need not be as pure as in cases where it 
mixes with water used for domestic and agricultural 
purposes. Clarification alone would probably be 
sufficient, and many of the chemical processes now 
before the country may be used to secure this 
end, though, having regard to the value of liquid 
sewage as a productive material it will always be a 
question whether recourse to land is not the more 
economical step to take. 

2. There are many towns in England situated on 
tidal rivers and estuaries which demand more careful 
treatment than towns situated on the sea-board. In 
such cases the sewage should not only be clarified, as 
just mentioned, but it should be so far purified that 
the effluent liquid ebbing and flowing with the tidal 
water should not leave on the banks putrescible matter 
which, mixing with the sea water and shore-refuse, 
may engender malaria. 

For towns on tidal rivers it appears to me that 
the standards recommended by Dr. Letheby, and 
recognised by the Thames Conser\'ancy Board, for 
places below the intakes of the water companies, are 
sufficiently high. 

They arc as follows. 

* I. The effluent water shall be perfectly free from 
offensive smell and offensive taste, and it shall not 
contain anything which is poisonous or hurtful to 
fish or aquatic vegetation. 

* 2. It shall not be more acid than one part of 
absolute muriatic acid in one thousand parts of 
water, nor more alkaline than one part of dry caustic 
soda in the like quantity of water. 

* 3. It shall not contain per imperial gallon more 
than one grain of organic nitrogen, or more than 
five grains of suspended matter, or more than one 
hundred grains of dissolved matter.' 

The treatments that will secure the attainment 
of these standards are numerous, and include several 
chemical processes as well as wide surface irrigation 
and intermittent downward filtration, though with 
respect to chemical treatments there will always be 
an objection to the establishment of precipitating 
tanks and manure manufactories in habited places — 
the degree of objection depending upon the number 
and size of the tanks and receptacles, the length of 
detention of the sewage in the tanks, and the 
amount of manipulation to which it will be subject. 
If land be resorted to, and the sewage rendered self- 
discharging, so as to bring it quickly in contact 
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with the soil, which at once deodorises and purifies 
it, the evils referred to are reduced to a minimum. 

3. With all inland towns discharging into rivers, the 
waters of which are used in numerous domestic ways, 
and are consumed by man as well as cattle, it appears 
to me that there should be no compromise what- 
ever. It has been shown that although chemical 
treatments depending upon manipulations cannot be 
trusted with certainty for any continuance of time, 
the standards recommended by the Rivers Pollution 
Conunissioners may be reached with certainty and 
•constancy by recourse to land, either by intermit- 
tent downward filtration or by wide surface irrigation. 
Though actual experience has settled this, it must 
not be forgotten that these standards were already 
declared to be practicable by chemists of such high 
standing as Liebig, Dumas, Hoffman, Brodie, 
Williamson, De La Rue, Odling, and others. 

To compare them with the standards of Dr. 
Letheby, just given, I here repeat the details given 
in the blue books. The commissioners state that no 
liquid should be admissible into rivers or streams : 

{a^ Containing in suspension more than three 
parts by weight of dry mineral matter, or one part 
by weight of dry organic matter, in 100,000 parts by 
weight of the liquid. 

ip,) Containing in solution more than two parts 
l}y weight of organic carbon, or '3 part by weight of 
•organic nitrogen in 100,000 parts by weight. 

(^.) Exhibiting by daylight a distinct colour when 
a stratum of it, one inch deep, is placed in a white 
porcelain or earthenware vessel. 

(^.) Containing in solution, in 100,000 parts by 
weight, more than two parts by weight of any meti 
•except calcium, magnesium, potassium, and sodium. 

(tf.) Containing in 100,000 parts by weight, 
whether in solution or suspension, in chemical com- 
bination or otherwise, more than '05 part by weight 
of metallic arsenic. 

(f,) Containing after acidification with sulphuric 
acid, in 100,000 parts by weight, more than one part 
by weight of fre^ chlorine. 

(^.) Containing in 100,000 parts by weight, more 
than one part by weight of sulphur, in the condition 
either of sulphuretted hydrogen or of a soluble 
sulphuret. 

(A.) Possessing an acidity greater than that which 
is produced by adding two parts by weight of real 
muriatic acid to 1,000 parts by weight of distilled 
water. 

(/.) Possessing an alkalinity greater than that 
produced by adding one part by weight of dry 
caustic soda to 1,000 parts by weight of distilled 
water. 

The very limited extent of land which may be 
successfully used in intermittent downward filtration 
to reach these standards, when broader areas cannot 
be obtained for wide irrigation, practically frees the 
matter of anything like insuperable difficulty, inas- 
much as the towns which cannot command a suffi- 
cient quantity of land for the former purpose are, I 
believe, unknown, though in some instances the cost 
of obtaining it may be considerable. 



The Warwick Corporation have decided to hand over 
the sewage farming of that town to the management of 
a private company, having found, after six years* expe- 
rience, that in their hands, at least, it has not been a 
lucrative undertaking. | 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive^ with a view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re- 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association, 

PATENT LAW. 

We confess that we do not share the feelings ot 
satisfaction with which some of our contemporaries 
hail ' The Patents for Inventions ' Bill recently intro- 
duced by the Lord Chancellor. On his own admis- 
sion it is a compromise between those who would 
abolish the patent laws and those who wish them to 
be made more favourable to the inventor than they 
now are. It is to be feared, however, that the former 
class will read it with greater pleasure than the 
latter. Next to the abolition of patents, we can 
fancy nothing so disastrous to inventors as the pass- 
ing of the bill in its present form. 

In order that the nature of the proposed changes 
may be the better understood, it may be well to 
explain the chief features of the present system of 
granting patents. An applicant for a patent has 
now to file with his application a provisional speci- 
fication in which he describes the nature of his in- 
vention. This document is referred to one of the 
law officers, who, if satisfied with it, grants pro- 
visional protection for six months, during which the 
applicant may use and publish his invention without 
prejudice to his patent At the end of this period 
he has to file a specification which shall particularly 
describe and ascertain the nature of his invention 
and the manner in which it is to be performed. The 
advantages of this plan are that it gives the inventor 
time to perfect his invention, and thereby enables 
him to specify it in its most beneficial form, and also 
an opportunity to submit it to a capitalist if he wish 
to raise fiinds without fear of its being pirated. The 
objections urged by the Lord Chancellor are that 
the law officers have not time to examine properly 
the provisional specifications submitted to them, 
that these documents are kept secret during the 
term of provisional protection, and that the final 
specifications are not subjected to any kind of 
examination, so that there is nothing to prevent 
patentees from making any change they please in 
those documents. The remedies for these defects 
are to be found in the report of the S^ect Com- 
mittee on Patents, 1872, which advised : (i) ' That 
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provisional protection should only be granted for an 
invention on its nature and particular points of 
novelty being clearly described in a provisional 
specification, and upon the report of a competent 
aathority that such invention is new and is a manu- 
facture within the meaning of the law ; ' and (2) 
* That letters patent ought not to be granted for any 
invention so protected until the provisional protec- 
tion has been open to inspection, nor until a com- 
plete specification has been deposited fully describing 
the means of carrying it into effect ; and such com- 
plete specification has been found by the same 
authority to accord in all essential particulars with 
the description of the invention in the provisional 
specification.' The committee came to these con- 
clusions after hearing the evidence of inventors, 
manufacturers, lawyers, patent-agents, and others 
qualified to express an opinion on the subject The 
Lord Chancellor, however, who has probably had no 
experience of the difficulties which beset inventors 
in working out their inventions, proposes, without 
any assignable reason, to abolish provisional speci- 
fications, and to require an applicant for a patent to file 
with his application a complete ' specification par- 
ticularly describing and ascertaining the nature of 
the invention and in what manner it is to be per- 
formed.' Now seeing that many valuable mechani- 
cal and chemical inventions can only be perfected 
by the making of model after model, and experiment 
after experiment, it is evident that under this pro- 
vision the inventors would have either to specify 
them in a crude and imperfect/orm, or to make the 
necessary models and experiments before applying 
'for their patents, and thereby run the risk of their 
inventions becoming published, and their patents 
being consequently invalid when granted. The 
result would, in many cases, be that the patentee 
would give the public a worthless specification in 
exchange for a worthless patent ; whereas, under 
the present system, he has an opportunity of matur- 
ing and properly specifying his invention, and thus 
making it a source of profit to both. 

The other leading clauses of the bill are charac- 
terised by The same lack of practicability as the fore- 
going. It is proposed that applications for letters 
patent shall be referred to ' examiners,' who are to be 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, and are to act in 
conjunction with ' referees,' who ' shall be persons 
specially qualified for the duty by knowledge of 
manufactures, arts or science.' From what class are 
these persons to be drawn ? If they are merely men 
of science they may bring their abstract theories to 
bear upon inventions to the detriment of inventors 
and the public If they are to be pi-actical men 
they must be recruited from the ranks of the manu- 
facturers, the result being that these 'referees' 
might sit in judgment upon inventions made by 
rivals in trade. We fear that such a tribunal would 
not command the confidence of inventors. The 
difficulty is increased by the fact that it would have 



to perform peculiar duties which it may be observed 
are not mentioned in the report to which we have 
referred. In addition to deciding as to the suffi- 
ciency of the specification, and the novelty of the 
invention, they would have to say whether the dura- 
tion of the patent should be limited to seven years, 
and * whether by reason of the frivolous character of 
the invention, or for any other reason, the invention 
is not worthy of a patent.' Even supposing that a 
committee of fallible mortals could, without trial or 
experience of an invention, decide fairly as to the 
term for which it should be protected, it is too much 
to expect that they could arrive at any definition of 
the word ' frivolous ' which would enable them to do 
justice to inventors. The argument of the Lord 
Chancellor on this point is answered by the very 
instance which he cites in support of it. ' They all 
knew how inconvenient it was to open an envelope 
that was closed and fastened. One man took out a 
patent for remedying the difficulty.' This man 
supplied a public want, and was therefore entitled to 
some reward, and that reward would be in propor- 
tion to the benefit which his invention conferred. 

The bill further provides that a patent shall be 
liable to be revoked at the end of two years if ' the 
patentee fails to use or put in practice the invention 
by himself or his licensees to a reasonable extent 
within the United Kingdom, or to make due efforts 
to secure the use or practice thereof.' We fear this 
clause would bear hardly on that large class of in- 
ventors who have not means or facilities for carrying 
out their inventions. Take the case of a poor in- 
ventor who should patent improvements in the 
manufacture of armour plates. Would he be ex- 
pected to set up furnaces and rolling mills, or would 
it be considered that he had made * due efforts to 
secure the use and practice' of his invention if he 
advertised his willingness to sell his patent or grant 
licenses ? If this clause is to become law, it will 
have to contain some clear definition of the patentee's 
duties, without which it will probably become either 
a dead letter or a means of oppression. 

Patents are to be prolonged only where the patent 
has been granted for seven years, in which case they 
may be prolonged for such time not exceeding seven 
years as the Lord Chancellor may think fit. We 
question the wisdom of thus precluding the prolonga- 
tion of a patent beyond the term of fourteen years, 
seeing that the Privy Council is so careful in the 
exercise of its powers in this respect as practically 
to preclude any chance of the practice being abused, 
and that in cases where from litigation, trade losses 
and other causes, patentees have failed to derive due 
profit from their inventions, it is but just that they 
should have such extension of their patent as to 
give them another chance of so doing. 

We regret to find that one amendment, which 
has been anxiously looked for by inventors, is con- 
spicuous by its absence. Although the report to 
which we have referred recommended 'that the 
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duties payable on patents should be so adjusted as 
to encourage inventors to the utmost to make known 
their inventions/ the cost of a patent is only to be 
reduced by 5/., notwithstanding the enormous revenue 
which patents annually produce. 

The bill, however, is not without its redeeming 
points. The first is, that a patent shall have the 
same effect against the Crown as against a subject. 
This does away with the hardship to which patentees 
are now liable under the law laid down in Feather v. 
The Queen, The other point is that the judges in 
patent cases may obtain the assistance of scientific 
experts. If these provisions, and those relating to 
the examination as to novelty of inventions and 
sufficiency of specifications, be well worked out, 
patents will be put on a sounder basis, and will con- 
sequently become more valuable ; patent litigation 
will be checked and simplified, and the defects in 
the patent system, which has served as texts to the 
preachers of free trade in inventions, will be removed. 
But the bill demands, and will doubtless receive, a 
more than usually carefully revision before it becomes 
law. 

THE FITBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

The Public Health Bill, introduced into Parliament 
by the president and one of the secretaries of the 
Local Government Board, is a proof of the desire of 
the Government to assist in unravelling the confusion 
of the statute book. The present state of the sani- 
tary laws has long been shown to be conflicting, 
perplexing, and unsatisfactory. Many weighty 
objections have, however, been raised against the 
present bill. It is said that though it professes to be 
a consolidating bill, it deals tentatively only with some 
of the matters within its power, and that the time 
for consolidation has scarcely yet arrived. It has 
been pointed out that there are matters upon which 
we are not yet sufficiently informed, or not yet in- 
clined to act. Then there is the great question of 
excrement disposal. Shall it be by sewage-irrigation 
and farming ? shall it be by percolation and drainage? 
shall it be by earth-closet, or some similar system? 
Again, there is the other great question of local 
taxation ; and the vital matter of boundaries and 
areas, all of which are still in a most unsatisfac- 
tory state. 

On the other hand it is urged that the passing of 
such an Act as that which this bill contemplates 
will be a good thing for the country, and no doubt 
all those persons who have had practical experience 
of the working of the present sanitary laws will hail 
with some satisfaction any effort to deal with the 
confusion of sanitary law in a comprehensive and 
intelligible manner. The various Acts on sanitary 
matters have become so complicated on account of 
many portions l>eing repealed (in some cases even 
portions of a section being repealed, while other 
portions are still left operative) that even with the 



certainty of some amendment being required next 
session, any step towards simplification of the law 
would be welcome. 

As the title of the bill indicates, it is for consoli- 
dating and amending the Acts relating to public 
health in England, and a perusal of it will at once 
disclose that the amending portion is very small in 
comparison with the consolidating. Though diere 
are very few sections which are wholly amending 
sections, there are still some, which, though to the 
casual observer simply consolidating sections, are, 
in fact, amending sections as well ; and this will he 
readily observed by persons accustomed to deal with 
sanitary matters ; and in some of these, though 
the wording may appear trivial, yet the eflfect 
is very important. For instance, section 134 
of the bill, which, in addition to empower- 
ing (as re-enactment) local authorities to pro- 
vide mortuaries (a power which they possessed 
under the early Sanitary and Public Health Acts), 
makes it, under certain circumstances, compulsory 
upon them to do so. The words of the section in 
the bill are as follows : ' Any local authority may, 
and if required by the Local Government Board 
shall, provide and put up a proper place for the 
reception of dead bodies before interment' The 
words in italics are amending, and of course make a. 
great difference between the proposed and existing 
legislation. 

There are, however, several amending sections 
to which we propose to refer at a subsequent date. 
Meantime we direct attention to Mr. Chambers's 
letter in another column and invite further comments 
and suggestions. 



The Islington vestry have directed the sanitary com- 
mittee to provide a better system of clearing the dustbins 
of the parish. 

The * cabmen's shelter * movement has been taken op 
favourably in London, one having been opened during the 
week at Langham Place, and another in the Harrow 
Road will shortly be established. 



The Hanley sanitary committee have decided to adopt 
the Rochdale system generally in their town, and 500 pans 
have already been supplied. The medical officer of health, 
however, complains that unless the pans are removed and 
emptied more frequently than has been done hitherto they 
will become a worse nuisance than the old-&shioned 
cesspools. 

PAINLESS SLAUGHTERING OF ANIMALS. 
Whilst we in England are thinking out the problem 
of painless slaughtering by the use of carbonic acid gas or 
anaesthetics, the Italians are literally < taking the bdl by 
the horns/ and by the use of '6runeaa*s Mask' are 
putting the animals out of their misery quickly and pain- 
lessly. Senator Magliano, of Florence, president of the 
Society Protettrice degli Animali, has announced his in- 
tention to introduce a measure for the compulsory use oi 
M. Bruneau's invention into the abattmrs of the dty. 
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PUERPERAL FEVER AND NURSES. 

The death of a patient at Pendleton from puerperal 
fever conveyed by a midwife who now stands committed 
for trial without bail for manslaughter will, we trust, act as 
a salutary caution to careless nurses. The lesson is a severe 
but a very necessary one. We have constantly drawn 
attention to the careless manner in which nurses convey 
the germs of infection from one patient to anotlier, without 
taking the commonest precaution by disinfection. It will 
be well if the practice receives a check from this Pendleton 
case. 

THE COST OF METROPOLITAN IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has issued in a 
tabular form a statement of the amount of work executed 
by the vestries and district boards of the metropolis since 
the year 1856 to March 25, 1874, and the total amount 
expended. 

From this we learn .that 635 miles, 298 yards, of 
new sewers have been constructed at a cost of 1,731,474/. 
The money expended on sewers, sanitary works, pav- 
ing and other improvements amounts to the enormous 
sum of 6,067,228/. 15J., the average being 337,068/. per 
annum. 

TYPHOID AND MILK. 

An outbreak of typhoid, which occurred about six 
weeks since at Crossbill, has been traced to the milk 
supply, which came from £irms in which the disease 
existed. The number of cases which have occurred is 
estimated variously from 100 to 150, and being among the 
better class of people, the excitement has been greater. 
The sanitary authorities have taken prompt action, and in 
a circular issued they enjoin dealers in milk to be careful 
not to receive their supply from any farms on which the 
disease had prevailed, and also that the milk should be 
boiled previous to being used. The authorities believe 
that this simple measure would obviate any risk which 
might arise from infected dairies. 

Dr. Littlejohn has been sent down by the Board of 
Supervision, and his inquiries will no doubt elicit the true 
facts of the outbreak. 



SANITARY WORK AT WALTHAM CROSS. 

Although some of the members of the Waltham 
Holy Cross Local Board of Health object to have their 
sanitary neglect made the subject of public discussion, we 
think it well again to draw attention to their proceedings. 
Hitherto, the reports of their medical officer of health, Dr. 
Priest, have, as far as any practical results are concerned, 
been sdl but disregarded, and tlie inspector of nuisances 
has apparently taken upon himself to disregard the instruc- 
tions given to him by the board. Dr. Priest now again 
reports that the nuisances he has complained of for the 
last two months remain much as they always have 
been, and he considers that the inspector of nuisances, 
when he described how they had been abated, must have 
been labouring under some extraordinary delusion. He 
further points out what glaring cloacal nuisances still pre- 
vail in many parts of the district, and he explains that the 
mere emptying of a cesspool which immediately fills again 
and becomes as great a nuisance as ever, cannot be deemed 
satis&ctory ; the evil can only be effectually remedied by 
the replacement of the cesspit by a properly constructed 
and properly managed dry closet. The matter was, how- 
ever, shelved by the board, notwithstanding the reiterated 
protests of Dr. Priest, on the ground that the inspector of 
nuisances was absent owing to ill-health. The requisite 
relation between the medical officer and inspector of nuis- 
ances does not seem to exist here. We shall, however, await 
with interest the inspector's restoration to health, and we 
then hope to note the proceedings which the local board of 
health will take. 



THE CONSTITUENTS OF WHOLESOME BEER. 
During the past year an increase in the acidity of beer 
has been observed, a circumstance which may be con- 
sidered to be specially undesirable when it is remembered 
that even in the late Dr. Lankester*s analysis of old ales 
for the national food collection made some time since, he 
found as much as fifty-four grains of acetic acid per pint. 
This is equivalent to an ordinary wineglassful, two and a 
half ounces, of the strongest commercial vin^;ar being 
contained in the imperial pint of twenty ounces. Now 
pure dilute acetic acid taken by itself in small quantities 
has but very little effect upon the organism generally, and 
passes through the system almost unchanged. Like most 
free acids in minute doses it appears somewhat to strengthen 
the solvent properties of the gastric juices, but when the 
quantity is largely increased the action is entirely medicinal 
and chiefly diaphoretic. The late Dr. Brinton showed that 
the habitual use of liquors containing an excess of acetic 
acid leads to serious impairment of nutrition. Neither are 
the immediate constituents of beer immediately separated 
in the stomach'; on the contrary, any excess of acetic acid 
remains to set up and continue acetous and lactous fermen- 
tation in all the saccharine and starchy matters present. 



ARTISANS', LABOURERS', AND GENERAL 
DWELLINGS COMPANY. 

The eighth annual meeting of the above-mentioned 
company was held on the lith inst. at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, and the report which was then presented to 
the shareholders possesses general if not national interest, 
which is heightened by the proposed impending legislation 
for facilitating the work upon which the company has been 
busily engaged for more than eight years. It is satis- 
factory to hear of the increasing growth and prosperity of 
the company ; that the applications for shares during last 
autumn were sufficiently numerous to complete the issue 
of the entire nominal capital of 250,000/., the total 
number of shares now being 29,117. A dividend at the 
rate of 6 per cent, per annum, less income-tax, was de- 
clared, and a balance carried forward to the next account 
During the past year a new freehold estate of nearly eighty 
acres has been purchased close to the Harrow Road, 
called the Queen's Park Estate. The operations of the 
year resulted in the housing of nearly 3,000 persons in 
improved dwellings, and during the present year it is 
hoped to provide accommodation for at least 5,000 more. 
It is stated that the application for dwellings continues to 
be far in excess of the supply. The success of this, and 
of one or two other companies engaged in similarly valu- 
able work, ought to be invaluable in stimulating the 
employment of more private capital in such enterprises, 
which combine a safe investment with one of the most 
useful forms of philanthropy, — true charity without any 
danger of pauperising results. 



REGISTRATION OF MIDWIVES. 
That women practising as mid wives should be licensed 
after proving, on examination, a competent knowledge of 
the duties they undertake, and that the names of those 
licensed should be entered on a register, appears so neces- 
sary to all those who think seriously about the subject, 
and has been so often urged as a desirable reform, that it is 
a standing disgrace to this country that something has not 
been done long ago to carry it into effect. With regard to 
the instruction of midwives, and the regulation of their 
practice, we are far behind other parts of Europe. It is 
estimated that there are from ten to twelve thousand 
midwives practising in England and Wales, and that the 
proportion of cases of child-birth attended by midwives in 
manufacturing to^wns and villages ranges from 30 to 90 per 
cent. When we consider, moreover, that in each of these 
cases two lives may more or less depend upon the skill 
and efficiency of the midwife, the importance of some pre- 
cautions against the practice of incompetent midwives 
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becomes Birikingly apparent. The joinl commillce of the 
British Medicnl Aaaocialion andof the Olistelrical Sodely, 
after devoting mnch time to the subject a few years since, 
agreed upon a number of resolutions and suggestions 
which were submilled to the President of the Local 
Government Boanl so long ago as 1873. Change of 
ministry 'vi snid to have prevents any action being taken 
al the time. Recent circumstances have, however, forcibly 
impressed upon the public notice the necessity ibr some 
legislative regulation of the practice of midwives, which it 
is to be hoped will not much longer be delayed. 



ARSENIC. 
Another painful instance of (he 
which poisons Bre left about has just occurred at Godal- 
ming. A small tradesman at Elstead, in Surrey, was in 
the nabil of purchasing pure arsenic, in quantities of ten 
pounds, for the purpose of dipping sheep, for which 
purpose the Act allows it to be sold in a pure state. 
Instead of usii^ the poison solely for that purpose, he also 
nixed a quanlily with some flour in a plate, anil placed 
the compound in the pantry for the purpose of killing 
Tennin. His daaghler, subsequently Boding the mixture, 
mistook it for flour, pure and simple, and used it in a 
pudding. In consequence, three of the family lost their 
lives, and the others had a narrow escape. 

Familiarity with danger breeds contempt. In this 
case, however, although the author of the mischief, the 
iither, paid the penally of his temerity with his life, he 
■was not the only victim of bis carelessness. 

The verdict ivas, of course, accidental death, and Mr. 
Hull, the coroner, in summing up, suggested that in future 
arsenic should be colouted to distinguish it from flour. 
!No amount of legal restriclion, however, will ever make 
n^ligcnl people careful ; for it islheboimden duly of every 
man to use every precaution to protect his own life. So 
long as people who have to deal with deadly poisons leave 
them about in pantries and food closets unlabelled, and 
in close contiguity to the eatables, so long will the very 
natural sequence occur ; the poison will be mistaken 
for the food, and fatal results arise as in this case. 
The mishap which has just happened at Elslcad is only 
one of many which have occurretl, and will occur again, 
Bnless proper precautions he taken by tlio=e mo?t deeply 
interested — the persons who have to use poisons in their 
business. 



THE DISPOSAL OF CONDEMNED MEAT. 

The Birmingham Town Council liave been somewhat 
exercised in their minds ns 10 the disposal of condemned 
meat whidi the inspectors have seize! at various times. 
In the estimates for the ensuing year a sum of 10/. was 
put [lown as expected to be realised from the sale of this 
meat. It was reported that the article was sold for cats' 
neat, and sent olT in barrels for that purpose, but at 
the same lime it vras intimated that the quantity sent off 
tvas snfticlent to supply all the cats in Europe, Mr. 
Alderman Taylor, who spoke strongly on the subject, said 
he was not so foolish as to suppose that all the meat so 
di.sposed rtached the cats ; and as these animals were 
domestic pets, it would not be tight to engender disease iit 
them by feeding them with disrased meat Ultimately it 
was deuded that the sum realised by the disposal of con- 
demned meat should not figure in the accounts. 

As the proper disposal of condemned meat is one of 
some difficulty, and one which ought to be above suspi- 
cion, we may mention the plan which is adopted by the 
City of London authorities, who have to deal with immense 
quanliiies of diseased and putrid meat. 

At one lime it was the practice to dispose of this to a 
contract.jr, who bora the expense of removing it from the 
market ; but as there was suspicion that the meat was not 
always destroyed, but used for feeding pigs, another method 
of treatment has been adopted. As soon as the meat is 
Jdied it is convejred to the lock-up sheds, where it is kept | 



until tlie cart arrives for its conveyance to the depot at the 
Deptford Foreign Cattle Market, where it Is destroyed. 
Immediately it rs phiced in the carls it is treated with a 
sufficient quantity of iirude carbolic acid to taint it through- 
out Us substance ; the carts ate then covered, locked, 
iind weighed, so as to ascertain the weight of thrir 
contents. When they arrive at Deptford they are again 
weighed, and are unlocked by the proper officer. The 
meat is then put into a large iron vertical cylinder, which 
can be fastened so as 10 be air-tight, and it is submitted to 
the action of high-pressure steam, until it is thoroughly 
broken up into fat. muscular fibre, and bone. Fjich of 
these has its technical uses, and they are coliectivelj of 
«,H;^;™t .-,1..^ ,« pay ihg expense of the opemrion. 



ufficient value 
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ADULTERATION AND ADLILTER.^TION ACTS. 

WITH SPECIAL KEFERENCE TO THE SALE. 

OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT, 1875. 

In an exhaustive paper which Mr. G. W. Wigner 

read before the National Association for the l*n> 

motion of Social Science on the 10th inst., after 

giving an excellent history of the progress of the 

various Adulteration Acta, he referred to clauses 

4, 6, 7 and 8, from which he undertook to prove 

that under this proposed Act any possible means 

of adulteration may be practised with impunity. 

Clause 4 says, ' No person shall knowingly mix, 
colour, etc., any article, etc., with any ingredient of 
a nature injurious to health.' 

First of all, this clause does [\ot mean what it 
says. It clearly means that the penalty shall be 
incurred for ' rendering an article as sold injurious to 
health,' as there are innumerable substances used, 
and fairly used, in the manufacture of articles of 
food, which, if eaten or drunk by themselves would 
be not only ' injurious to health,' but actually poison- 
ous — take, for instance, yeast in bread and essence 
of bitter almonds in confectionery. However, leaving 
this, and taking the evident meaning of the clause, 
;come to this word ' knowingly,' which occurs alsa 
clauses 5, 6, and 9. 

A man must afld these forbidden ingredients 
knowing them to be injurious to health ; but how if 
he doesn't know or professes not to know ? or, if he 
does know, how is his knowledge of their effect to be 
proved? 'Ignorance' will certainly be ' bliss,' for 
whenever action is taken against a man, he has only 
to plead that he didn't know any better. Surety this 
is setting a premium on ignorance, and the intelli- 
gent and honest trader will stand at a great disad- 
vantage as against his ignorant or unscrupulous 
brother. 

Clause 6 says that a man shall not ' knowingly' 
sell ' an article not of the nature, substance, and 
quality of the article demanded/ but here again he 
has only got to stick to ignorance and he is safe ; 
but suppose he admits that he does know that when 
he has been asked for one article he has supplied 
another, he still runs a very small risk of bdn£ 
punished, for he can plead that the adulterant 
has been added for the purpose of rendering 
the article ' palatable,' or of ' improving its ap- 
pearance,' and what is palatable and what is pretty 
beingpurelymattersof opinion, the vendor will have 
a right to urgi; that his is of as much valae u that 
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of the opposite side, and the addition of alum to 
bread does certainly improve its appearance. But 
as if this poor innocent tradesman were not suffi- 
ciently guarded from the possibility of a conviction, 
he is aUowed also to urge that the adulterated article 
is mixed 'in accordance with the usage of 
trade.' This is exemplifying the maxim that * what- 
ever is, is right ' with a vengeance. He has only got 
to show that his neighbours are as guilty as himself 
to prove that he is not guilty at all. If it is the 
practice in a certain district (as it has been in some 
districts) to add 50 per cent, of water to milk, 
this 'usage of trade' is to receive legislative 
approval. He can also successfully plead several 
other ' exceptions,' but it is hardly worth mention- 
ing them, as if those I have alluded to are allowed 
to stand, it matters little what is added to them, but 
I may mention that under the first exception of 
clause 6, salt or carbonate of soda might be added 
to milk to the injury of young and delicate children. 
But if by any extraordinary perversion of justice, or 
if because the trader is too ignorant to avail himself 
of any of these ' exceptions ' so kindly provided for 
him, he should run the risk of being convicted, 
clauses steps in and takes care of him. It says in 
effect, — 

' So long as you do not poison your customers, in 
case we have not made the "exceptions" elastic 
enough for you, you are hereby authorised, to adul- 
terate your wares with whatever substances and to 
Tvhatever extent you think fit, if you take care to 
affix or hand a label stating that the article is "mixed " 
— the sort of label, the size of the type, and whether 
to be fixed inside or outside of the parcel, and all 
such little details being left to your own discretion.' 

The intention of this clause is, I am free to admit, 
very praiseworthy, and I think that if it were en- 
acted that the label should be printed in distinct 
and legible type, and that it should state the mini- 
mum proportion of the substance under the name of 
which the article was sold, it might work well ; for 
instance, it should not be allowable for a man to sell 
simply *a mixture of chicory and coffee,' but the 
labd should state that ' this is sold as a mixture of 
chicory and coffee, and contains more than (so 
much) per cent of coffee,' so that the purchaser 
may know whether he is buying 25 per cent of 
chicory and 75 per cent of coffee, or vice versd. 

In the sixth exception under clause 6, it is en- 
acted that a drug may be sold not ' of the nature, 
substance and quality ' of that asked if sold accord- 
ing ' to the usage of trade.* As it is manifestly ex- 
tremely desirable that drugs should be sold in a 
pure state, it would be much better to say, * or in 
accordance with the standard laid down by the 
British Pharmacopoeia or by approved works of 
tnateria tnedica* 

In clause 9 it is made punishable to ' abstract 
from an article of food, any part of it, so as to affect 
injuriously its quality, substance, or nature,' or to 
sell an article from which such abstraction has been 
made ; but in both cases this inevitable word * know- 
ing ' creeps in and nullifies what would otherwise be 
a very good clause. 

Clause 10 is a very long one, but I have only one 
remark to make about it It enumerates various 
local authorities, and says they 'may' appoint 
analysts. 

Now, for an Adulteration Act to be effective its 
application should be universal, and I can see no 
just reason why, without unduly burdening the 



smaller districts, which might easily be grouped, the 
most obscure, as well as the largest places, should 
not have the benefit of having their articles of diet 
examined. It would be weir also if it were made 
imperative that the analyst should examine quarterly 
some minimum number of samples, which number 
could be fixed at so many per 1,000 of the in- 
habitants. 

After having had to criticise this bill so far 
adversely, it is pleasant to find something to approve 
of, and in clause 13, 1 think it is a very wise provision 
to empower medical officers of health to procure 
samples for analysis, seeing that they have peculiar 
opportunities for observing the evil effects of the con- 
sumption of adulterated viands, and for judging as 
to the likelihood or otherwise of certain substances 
being adulterated. 

In clause 14, I have only one fault to find ; but it 
is a serious one. The inspectors appointed to pur- 
chase samples for analysis are, of course, paid a 
salary for the execution of such duty, and, of course, 
pay for such samples out of the public money ; and 
it has always hitherto been part of their duty, after 
having duly purchased such samples, to take them at 
once to the analyst for the district, but the clause 
says they shall only do so * if they deem it right to 
have the article analysed.' 

I think the absurdity of leaving any option to the 
inspectors must be obvious. Take an extreme case. 
You might have in a district an able and willing^ 
analyst, anxious to do his duty, a local authority also 
anxious that the Act should be fully put into opera- 
tion, two or three paid inspectors told off for the ex- 
press purpose of purchasing samples ; and yet, if they- 
* deemed it right,' these inspectors might, after going 
through all the ceremony of purchasing, paying for, 
sealing and dividing a number of samples, dispose 
of them in any way they 'deemed right, and in spite 
of all the organised machinery for having articles 
analysed, the analyst might never have a sample 
brought to him at all. 

Clause 16 provides that when the analyst resides 
more than two miles from the place where the 
samples are purchased, a personal delivery of them 
by the inspector may be dispensed with ; but the 
only other means of conveyance is to be by sending 
them through the post office as registered letters. A 
difficulty I see about this is, that I have frequently 
had, say half a dozen quartern loaves of bread 
brought to me on one day, and I am in doubt whether 
the Postmaster-General would be willing to convey 
them as 'registered letters.' 

Clause 17 provides that if a vendor refuses to 
supply an inspector with a sample of any goods 
which he exposes for sale, on having the value of 
such sample tendered to him, he shall be liable to be 
fined 5/. for such refusal. To this clause I have no 
exception to take. I think it is a perfectly fair and 
reasonable one. 

Clause 22 deals with cases where defendants 
challenge the correctness of the analysis, and re- 
quest that a second one may be made, and it enacts 
that a magistrate may refer the sample to 'the 
analyst of an adjoining district, who shall analyse it 
as if he were applied to by any officer in his district' 
For ' adjoining ' I would substitute ' another,' so as- 
not to unduly curtail the magistrate's choice, and 
there would certainly be no justice in an analyst 
being compelled to analyse a strange sample, * as if 
he were applied to by any officer in his own district,' 
as this would really be to analyse it for nothing or 
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next to nothing, he being ' in his own district ' paid 
by a salary, and if by any fees for individual samples, 
such fees being only in addition to his salary. With 
the alteration and excision I have mentioned, this 
clause would, I think, be practicable. 

Clause 25 seeks to protect the retail tradesman 
from being deceived by the wholesale dealer from 
whom he buys, and says that if he can produce a 
* warranty' from the latter he shall be acquitted. 
The intention of this is admirable, but there is a large 
loophole. The retailer goes free on production of a 
warranty of the purity of an article which has been 
found to be adulterated, but no provision whatever is 
made for touching the wholesale man who gave the 
false warranty. Unless this be altered, so that in 
cases of adulterated articles the law may lay hold of 
somebody, it is not difficult to foresee that there will 
be a great number of warranties soon afloat ; and it 
is equally clear that, except for the purpose of further- 
ing adulteration, they will not be worth the paper on 
which they are written. 

In clause 20 I think it should be ordered that, in 
the case of a second offence, proceedings against 
the offender should be compulsory. 

As a schedule to this Act, is printed a curious 
and cumbrous form of certificate for analysts to use ; 
but it is so utterly impracticable that I must suppose 
it to have been drawn by some gentleman who was 
totally unacquainted alike with the requirements and 
the possibilities of the range of an analyst's certi- 
ficate. 

There are numerous other points in this bill to 
which I might have adverted, but they will doubtless 
be touched upon by the speakers who will follow me. 
I shall, I think, have made it sufficiently apparent 
that, in my opinion, the bill as it stands, in its en- 
tirety, is a retrograde bill, and if passed, would tend 
to the encouragement, not to the repression, of adul- 
teration. 

It has occurred to me and to some other people 
that it would have been much better to have simply 
made it punishable to seU ' an adulterated article,* 
giving a definition of what should be considered * an 
adulterated article,' with certain limits as to the 
maximum or the minimum quantity of certain con- 
stituents which different articles might contain. Such 
a 'definition' and such 'limits' have, after con- 
siderable study, been drawn up by the ' Society of 
Public Analysts,' and published by them. 

In conclusion, I can only express the confident 
belief that whether this bill be so altered and amended 
as to become a useful measure or not, our discussion 
of the subject of ' Adulteration of Food ' here to- 
night cannot but be of great value, in drawing the 
attention of the public to a question which most nearly 
and vitally affects the good of the community. 

Discussion. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Holbom, 
Mr. Sewell White, Dr. Muter, Mr. Helm, Dr. 
Bartlett, Dr. Duprd, and others took part. The 
questions brought forward related mainly to the 
aifficulties which had been found to arise before 
magistrates in deciding between conflicting ana- 
lytical testimony. One or two speakers treated the 
bill from a trade point of view, dwelling on the 
hardship to small tradesmen, which they believed 
had sometimes arisen during the working of the Act 
at present in operation. The subject of the nomina- 
tion of a supreme court of appeal for disputed cases 
of analysis was also freely discussed ; one gentleman 



arguing that such a body or institution should, to 
insure impartiality, be appointed without consulta- 
tion of persons holding appointments under the Act; 
and others that the Society of Public Analysts itself 
should have a prominent voice in the matter. De- 
cided opinions were expressed against the appoint- 
ment of medical officers of health as public analysts, 
on the ground that the successful pursuit of food 
examination required more time than such officers 
were enabled to devote to its practice, consistentiy 
with a proper performance of their other important 
duties. 

Votes of thanks to the chairman and to Mr. Wig- 
ner brought the meeting to a close. 



Hbbicitl #fBccrs' ^If ports- 



THE SANITARY CONDITION OF DUDLEY. 

A REPORT has just been issued on the sanitary 
condition of Dudley, which possesses unusual in- 
terest from the circumstance that it is drawn up by 
the mayor, who with the assistance of his colleagues 
in the town council, has made a personal inspec- 
tion of the borough. It will be remembered that in 
1 87 1, in consequence of an extensive prevalence of 
typhus fever in Dudley, the town was visited and 
reported on by Dr. Thome Thome, and that on ac- 
count of the continued high mortality prevailing^ 
there, a second report on its sanitary condition was 
last year drawn up by Dr. Ballard. Both these 
reports were characterised by the unusually strong 
terms in which the inspectors spoke of the utter 
sanitary neglect which came under their notice, and 
of the various forms of filth, consequent, not only 
upon excrement nuisances, but due also to aggravated 
conditions of overcrowding, by which the spread of 
disease was favoured. One of the principal objects 
which the present mayor has had in view, has been 
to ascertain for himself how far he could confirm the 
statements made by the government inspectors ; and 
though the result shows but too clearly how foul a 
picture had been drawn of the borough it also 
affords good grounds for the belief that during the 
present mayoralty the health of the population will 
receive the attention which it has so long stood in 
need of. 

In 1 87 1 the death-rate from 'fever 'in Dudley 
was found to have been nearly double that prevailing 
in the large towns and cities of England and Wales ; 
it was much more than double that for the metropolis, 
and in this regard Dudley even contrived to rival 
Liverpool. Excrement nuisances had reached truly 
gigantic proportions ; filth, from want of proper 
drainage and scavenging, was very general ; and the 
sleeping accommodation in some of the overcrowded 
and infected dwellings was described as being 
peculiarly revolting. Dealing with these various 
topics, the mayor speaks first of the dwelling ac- 
commodation, which he found to be wretched, filthy, 
and dilapidated in many parts of the borough ; some 
houses had been so much neglected as to have be- 
come perfect ruins, past all hope of reconstruction ; 
and so strange did it appear to the mayor that people 
could continue to live in and pay rent for such 
wretched accommodation, that he inquired of the 
various tenants as he went along how they could 
bear the conditions by which they were surrounded. 
Everywhere the same answer was received ; the 
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tenants were all in debt to their landlord, and hence 
were held by him in a state of bondage, ' the evil 
influence of which cannot be overestimated.' Con- 
cerning the water-supply, which is provided by the 
South Staffordshire Waterworks Company, it is suffi- 
cient to say that Dudley is not the only town within 
the area of this company from which complaints 
have come. In dealing with the question of closet 
accommodation^ the mayor procceas to quote from 
Dr. Thome's and Dr. Ballard's reports, the latter of 
which states, that nothine can be more disgusting 
than the condition of the privies throughout the 
poorer parts of the town ; and he adds that, on this 
point, he can use no language more appropriate than 
that employed by those gentlemen. In 1871 large 
portions of the town were found to be unsewered, 
and as even populous districts were without any form 
of regulated surface drainage, the slops and liquid 
refuse might be seen trickling down the streets and 
burrowing out for themselves a natural channel. 
After the lapse of nearly four years, the mayor states, 
that from what he has seen he is compelled to admit 
the accuracy of the description which was then 
given. 

These and other matters having been dealt with 
somewhat in detail, the mayor proceeds to point out 
that the town council are in possession of ample 
powers for dealing with the existing evils, and he 
points out forcibly that the possession of property 
casts upon the owner certain obligations, and that 
he should not be allowed to let his property become 
a nuisance to his neighbours. Some good has 
already been effected as the result of the mayor's 
inspection ; for, while it was in progress, proceed- 
ings were commenced to compel the owners of no 
less thsm 146 houses to put them into habitable 
repair, and orders were given for the abatement of 
a laige number of nuisances. In concluding this 
report, the mayor appeals for the assistance of the 
town council in carrying out the necessary sanitary 
reform, ' in order that the lives of those who are com- 
pelled to live in humble dwellings in the poorer parts 
of the town may be made less wretched than they 
seem to be in the soualid dens in which they were 
fdiind/ and that both they ' and the helpless children 
bom and reared in the midst of such dilapidation 
and dirt, may be freed from an influence which 
utterly degrades and demoralises them.' The task 
which the mayor of Dudley has set himself, and 
which will involve the adoption of measures not only 
for the removal but for the prevention of those con- 
ditions of filth which have such a blighting influence 
on the physical and moral well-being of man, is by 
no means an easy one, but the first step he has taken 
in the prosecution of his work fully entitles him to 
the support of all who have sanitary reform at heart. 



SMALL-POX STATISTICS OF HAMPSTEAD 
DURING THE LATE EPIDEMIC. 

If any further evidence in support of vaccina- 
tion is wanting, the statistics of Hampstead, con- 
tained in the Parish Reports for 187 1-2, furnish an 
additional proof of its value, and one which is beyond 
the possibilitv of contradiction. In the reports for 
1869-1870, Mr. C. F. Lord, the medical officer of 
health, states that there had been in those years no 
death from small-pox. In January, 1871, the Small- 
pox Hospital was established at Hampstead, in which 
thone died in the course of a year and a half 1,350 



patients. The disease appeared in various parts of 
the parish, but riot more thickly, or scarcely so, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the hospital, and 
destroyed seventy lives, the last death in the list 
being on May 14, 1872. How many cases of small- 
pox occurred among young children is not stated, so 
that how many vaccinated children caught the 
disease is not known ; but among the vaccinated no 
death occurred up to the age of twelve, and only two 
under the age of twenty ; and among those where 
vaccination was doubtful there were only three 
deaths under nine years of age (one, five, and eight) ; 
whereas among the unvaccinated there were eight 
deaths under one year, and five under seven years. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that Hampstead is 
one of the most carefully and generally vaccinated 
parishes in the county. One remarkable case was 
that the cook of the Small-pox Hospital, not having 
been vaccinated, caught the disease and died. 

As the mortality from the disease is greatest 
among infants and very young children, the statistics 
of Hampstead supply a final proof, even if tiken by 
themselves alone, of the life -preserving power of 
vaccination. 

It also deserves notice that of 314 children from 
various parts of London under two years of age, 
who died in the Hampstead hospital, only twenty- 
eight could be proved to have been vaccinated 
(see report for 187 1, p. 59). 



LEFTWICH. 

The report of the sanitary inspector at Leftwich 
shows the urgent necessity which exists in that town 
for prompt and energetic action to prevent the rise 
and spread of contagion. 

The houses in New Street -are inhabited by the 
lower class of Irish, and used as common lodging- 
houses. The houses arc back-to-back houses, and 
behind these are a number of half houses, built 
amongst the privies of the front houses, many being 
exceedingly small and without the slightest ventila- 
tion, the stench arising from them being sickening. 

The privies were built in compartments, so as to 
count up to the requisite number of houses. In one 
yard the privies are drained into an open hole full 
of stagnant sewage, and stepping-stones are fixed 
for the inhabitants to get to the convenience, which, 
in consequence, is never emptied. What is worse, 
the back-wall of one of the houses formed the side 
of this foul hole. The sewage penetrates through 
this wall into the pantry of the adjoining house. 

In two other court-yards, in consequence of there 
being no drains, the sewage lay for several square 
yards, a mass of the foulest description. 

The whole sewage that is drained from the street 
runs into a disused water-course, and there remain- 
ing stagnant, forms the boundary between the diffe- 
rent sanitar)' districts. 



KEIGHLEY UNION DISTRICT. 
Mr. Milligan'S report for that district, for the 
quarter ending last June, does not compare favour- 
ably with his previous returns. Notwithstanding 
that the total number of deaths in the union were 
less than the previous three months, more than halt 
of those that did occur were of children under five 
years of age, chiefly from scarlatina, which carried 
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off thirty-nine, the total number of deaths from 
zymotic or preventable disease. The Local Govern- 
ment Board were communicated with on the subject, 
and efforts were made for the abatement of nuisances 
and the supply of disinfectants. A copy of * precau- 
tions ^ had been posted in one parish, and special 
attention is directed by Mr. Milligan to the fact 
'that there is but one method of stamping out 
scarlet fever, that is by isolation.' 

But for this outbreak, the death-rate would have 
been lower than it has been for many years. 



•v 

^arliamentarg ^rotetbtitjgfs. 

PROGRESS AND SECOND READINGS OF 

BILLS. 

Agricultural Labourers' Dwellings (Ireland), adjourned debate, 
April 20.— Artisans' Dwelling committee, March i8.— Infanticide, 
May 13. — Labourers' Cottages, etc. (Scotland), June 9.— Open Spaces 
Metropolis, March 17. — Public Health, March aa.— Public Health 
(Scotland^ Provisional Order Confirmation, March 23. — Public 
Health (Scotland) Provisional Order Confirmation (No. 2), March 33. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

{Friday y March 1 2.) 
THE PROPOSED HAMPSTEAD HOSPITAL. 
Mr. Coope announced his intention to call atten- 
tion to the action of the Metropolitan Asylum Board 
in regard to the erection of a hospital for contagious 
diseases at Hampstead, and move for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire into the 
subject 

ARTISANS* DWELLINGS BILL. 
In the conmiittee on the Artisans' Dwellings Bill 
Mr. Muntz proposes .that : It is expedient to make 
such provisions in the bill as would allow purchasers 
or lessees to provide accommodation for the working 
classes who may be displaced. Mr. Alderman 
Cotton proposes that the district board or vestry 
shall be at liberty to make objections and sugges- 
tions, and these shall be taken into consideration by 
the local board before making or confirming any 
order. 

OPEN SPACES METROPOLIS BILL. 
Mr. Whalley moved the second reading of this 
bill, the object of which is to vest in the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works certain squares and open 
spaces in London for the benefit of the inhabitants. 
Sir G. Bowyer supported the bill ; which was op- 
posed by Sir J. Hogg, who was speaking at a 
quarter to six o'clock, when, by the rules of the 
House, the discussion was stopped. 



NOTICES OF MOTION. 

Mr. Macdonald : To call attention to the 
sanitary condition of the mining villages of England, 
Scotiand, and Wales, and the tenure by which the 
houses are held by the workmen; and to move a 
resolution on the subject 

Mr. Coope : On second reading of Metropolis 
Water-Supply and Fire-Prevention Bill, to move : 
That it be read a second time upoii this day six 
months. 

AMENDMENTS. 
In Committee on Sale of Food and Drugs (re- 
conmiitted) Bill— Mr. Pell : Clause 19, after ' result,' 



insert ' together with the sums paid to him ; ' and add 
at the end, * every such authority shall annually 
transmit to the Local Government Board a certified 
copy of the number of articles analysed, and shall be 
entitled to receive the sum of two shillings and six- 
pence, out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, 
in respect of every analysis, to be applied towards 
the expense of executing this Act.' 

Mr. Thomas Hill : That in the case of a certifi- 
cate regarding milk, butter, or any article liable to 
decomposition, the analyst shall specially report 
whether any change had taken place in the consti- 
tution of the article that would interfere with the 
analysis. 



CorriSponb^itce, 

NOTES ON THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL, 1875, 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR AMENDMENT. 
( To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — A careful perusal of the new Public Health 
Consolidation Bill has led me to think that to put in print 
some observations thereupon might not be a wholly un- 
profitable task. Some suggestions for amendments, too, 
nave occurred to me, which I should like to have anojipor 
tunity of bringing under the eye of those responsible for the 
further progress of the measure. 

The bill, as a whole, may safely be pronounced a most 
admirable piece of drafting. The successful way in which 
the numerous contradictory fragments of sanitary legislation 
have been woven into consistent and intelligible paragraphs 
is very noticeable, and in this matter there is a strilung 
contrast between the new bill and Mr. Stansfeld's bungiii^ 
and defective measure of 1872. 

There are, however, two objections to be taken 
to the form of the bill as it now stands, both of which 
would be easily remediable. • I. The principle of con- 
solidation is not carried sufficiently far ; and, 2. It wonld 
have been much more convenient for those who are to work 
the bill hereafter had the ninety sections of election enact- 
ments, grouped together in schedules, been placed in the 
body of the bill, as was done by Sir C. Adderley in his 
Consolidation Bill of 1872. 

As regards the first matter, since the publicatioo 
of the bill I have sorted out a set of the different 
Acts which, even when the bill passes, it will still be 
necessary for sanitary authorities to consult, and the 
number, in spite of what the bill does, is appalling— no 
fewer thaii thirty- five. It is true that there are now about 
sixty, and the bill will sweep away nearly halfi but I could 
wish it had more considerably reduced the numbw of 
separate statutes still requisite to be consulted for sanitary 
and local improvement purposes. 

Of course I include in my catalogue the varioas 
* Clauses Acts,' e.g, the * Lands* Clauses Act,' the * Water- 
works' Clauses Acts,* etc., but without these there re- 
mains a residuum of statutes which are the more inconve- 
nient to have to think about, because they are short, 
which, by the way, is another reason for adding them to 
the new consolidation bill. The following are in particular 
those which I think ought to lose their separate existence 
on the statute book : 

* Public Health Act, 1858* (21 & 22 Vict., c 97). 
Consequent on the abolition of the General Board cf 

Health and the removal from the Privy Council of its 
medical powers, only one section of this Act remains intact. 

* Recreation Grounds Act, 1859' (22 Vict, c 27). 
« Public Health Act, 1859* (22 & 23 Vict c 3). 
•Public Improvements Act, i860' (23 & 24 Vict c. 

30). 

* Gardens in Towns Act, 1863' {26 Vict c 13). 
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' Bake-Hoose Regulation Act, 1863 ' (26 & 27 Vict. c. 

40). 

'Justices of the Peace Act, 1867' (30 & 31 Vict. c. 
115). 

* Local Government Board Act, 1871 ' (i4 & 35 Vict. 
c. 70). 

* Steam-Whistles Act, 1872' (35 & 36 Vict. c. 61). 

To the above should, I think, be added the re-enact- 
ment, because dealing with a public health subject, of 
section 12 of the * Inclosure Amendment Act, 1857' 
(Nuisances on Village Greens, &c.,) and the inclusion of 
the Baths and Wash-houses Act would be very advan- 
tageous. 

The foregoing Acts include altogether only fifty-seven 
sections, which probably could, without difficulty, be com- 
pressed into thirty to the great comfort and convenience of 
members and officers of sanitary authorities. 

I will proceed now to note a few points relating to the 
several sections of the bill in their regular order. 

Clause 95 (Power to sell manure and refuse) clashes 
rather with clause 48. 

Clause 107 (Offensive trades) exhibits a trifling am- 
biguity. At the commencement it seems limited to urban 
authorities ; but as in the last paragraph the words ' local 
authority' occur, the clause seems to have some rural 
application. 

Clause 117. — Is it a hospital provided under the auspices 
of the local authority that is here contemplated? The 
language used is rather vague. 

Clause 147 (Power to purchase, etc., land for street 
improvements). — This would be more conveniently em- 
bodied in clause 169, which deals specifically with the 
purchase and sale of land. 

Clause 168. — Why should the power of compounding 
for an unfulfilled contract be limited to urban authorities? 
If the power is expedient at all, a rural authority b as 
much entitled to it as an urban. This point again crops 
up in clause 117, and the same comment suggests itself. 

Clause 181. — Is it not desirable to confer on local 
authorities some power to attach small penalties to their 

* r^nlations,' as m the case of by-laws ? 

Clause 196. — The meaning of the enactment for filling 
np a vacancy 'within one month' should be expressly 
stated. Does it mean within one month or not at all ? or, 
has it no meaning ? An analogous expression occurs in 
schedule i., 50. For manv years past the point has been 
keenly contested, and withm my knowledge has given rise 
to much inconvenience and ill-feeling. 

Clause 204. — Sub-section a. seems to embody four sepa- 
rate conditions, but following apparently a printer's error 
in the Local Government Act, 1858, s. 55, it is rather im- 
plied that there are only three. It would be convenient 
that this should be set right. 

Clause 217 (Allowance in respect of a sufficient 
sewer).— Why should this act of grace be limited to urban 
districts? 

Clause 240. — To allow inspection of accounts by 'per- 
sons interested' is rather a vague facility. The expression 
in the Local Government Amendment Act, 1861, of 

* owners and ratepayers ' seems a more proper limita- 
tion. 

Clause 328. — Contains a misdescription of the Act of 
1874, which is calculated to cause confusion. 

Schedule 2 (i), paragraph 28. — It would be a practical 
advantage to prohibit the printing of more tlian say six 
names of nominators. I have seen the present system fre- 
quently much abused by the iasertion, for instance, of fifty 
names of nominators to each of a dozen candidates, 
causing confusion and waste of public money for useless 
printing. 

Schedule 2 (i), paragraph 54. — The definition of 
*' fiibricating ' a voting-paper should be enlarged to meet 
the decision in the case of Whitely v. Chappdi^ in which 
it was held that to vote in the name of a deceased voter 
was no offence at an election of guardians. 

Schedule 2 (i), paragraph 49. — The expression ' works 



of a like public nature' needs some explanation. 
Though fifteen years old, there is no agreement as to its 
meaning. 

As regards suggestions for new matter, a great deal 
might be said, and probably a great deal that is ^th useful 
and useless will be said. 

As a practical matter, I should very much like to see a 
complete assimilation between elections of local boards 
and elections of guardians, at least, to the extent of making 
one register of owners and proxies serve both purposes, 
and to the like effect as regards the voting papers where 
the districts are conterminous. I foresee great inconveni- 
ence and confusion in the first and second weeks of April 
every year, in consequence of the clashing of the two 
elections ; and here I would observe that I am certain it 
would be quite impossible in many parishes to comply with 
the i-equirement of the new bill that every local board 
election shall be completed by April 1$. 

I think it a pity to dispense with the old provision that 
by-laws should be signed by five members of a board. 
This is both a guarantee of good faith as between the 
board and the public, and gives the members whose names 
are attached a direct interest in the enforcement of the by- 
laws this being specially a weak point in our local govern- 
ment system. 

I do not approve of market-gardens and nursery- 
grounds being assessed at one-fourth ; they are usually far 
too remunerative to deserve so much relief. 

Some additions should, I think, be made to the prohi- 
bitions as to offences in streets, contained in section 28 of 
the Towns* Police Clauses Act, which is incorporated in 
the bill. For instance, a clause is much wanted prohibit- 
ing, or giving local authorities powers to prohibit, say after 
9 A.M., the washing with water of house or shop fronts, 
sign boards, projecting lamps, etc. ; where the drippings 
will, in natural course, fall upon a pavement or public 
highway. Operations of this sort are often conducted at 
midday, when the streets are full of passers-by, and a 
most genuine nuisance is caused. 

The foregoing ideas I beg leave to ask you to make 
public for the public good. G, F. Chambers. 

Eastbourne, March 16, 1875. 



THE GOUX SANITARY SYSTEM. 

{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — In your last week's impression I saw a letter 
ignoring Captain Liemur's sewage plan, and also doubting 
the full practicability of the Goux sanitary system. I do 
not wish to trespass upon your space beyond the discharge 
of my duty to the Goux Company, of which I am general 
manager ; but I beg that the impartiality which you have 
hitherto shown to other writers may be extended to me. 
That the Goux absorbent system is the most healthy, effi- 
cient, and economical form in use and collection hitherto 
adopted for the disposal of faecal matter I fearlessly assert, 
and its great value is enhanced by its simplicity, though even 
at times this has militated against it, as a writer in the Goole, 
Selby, and Howden papers of the first week of February 
in this year said that he did not see any system with- 
out machinery at the International Exhibition of 1874. 
We were exhibitors, but I imagine our plan, being simple 
and without mechanical appliances, escaped his notice. 
The waste or stable litter with which we line the containers 
prevents fermentation, inasmuch as it absorbs and deodor- 
ises the feculent matter, and at the same time improves the 
agricultural value of both bodies. Your correspondent says 
the system could not be applied to London, Manchester, 
or Liverpool. I am pleased he did not include Leeds, the 
next largest town, as Dr. Goldie, the medical officer of 
health for that borough, has thoroughly looked into the 
.system of collection and storing at Halifax, our principal 
northern dep6t, and Dr. Haviland, who is medical officer 
to 357 townships and villages in Northampton, Leicester, 
Bucks, and Rutland, has also inspected both Halifax 
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and Aldcrshot. I am credibly informed that both 
gentlemen are of opinion that the Goiix is the best and 
most economical form of collection, and is applicable any- 
where. I am not in a position to refer the public to either 
of the above-named gentlemen, but from their acknow- 
ledged position in the medical and sanitary world I am of 
opinion their visit to Halifax had a purpose, and the 
result of their investigations will be given to the public. 

Doubtless you remember Mr. Alcock's reply to my 
letter in the Sanitary Record of the 27th ult, and 
think with me that 1 need not say much in return, as I 
called upon that gentleman and saw his system of adopting 
Moule*s closets. I must acknowledge that Mr. Alcock is 
an impartial sanitarian, and that I have never met anyone 
more courteous and intelligent ; but, after being shown 
round by him, my impression was that the Goux system 
could have been more effectually and economically applied, 
as we only collect once a week, whilst at Hudcar there is a 
daily collection. I am convinced that economy is quite 
secondary with Mr. Alcock, and that he does not take 
into consideration the original cost, wear and tear, of 
Moule*s apparatus, nor the expense of a daily collection of 
excretal matter ; and the mill being situate at the outside 
of the town, having ashes as an absorbent, flue-dust and 
soot as deodorisers, and a large piece of land under culti- 
vation, Mr. Alcock may with justice say that they an- 
swered the desired end. In conclusion, I beg to say that 
in any case there is a considerable credit in favour of the 
Goux system, and in many cases to the extent of fifty per 
cent. Thos. Mason. 

2, Westminster Chambers, 
Victoria Street. 



RURAL SANITARY AUTHORITY. 
( To the Editor oftJie SANITARY Record.) 

Sir, — If anything further were necessary to urge the 
legislature to delegate larger powers to rural sanitary 
authorities the state of the Swansea district would supply 
it. The medical officer of health, in his report for 
February 1875, gives fifty as the total deaths, being 
28*23 in 1,000. Of these six were caused by zymotic, 
nine by brain, and twelve by lung diseases. One would 
naturally supoose that such a high rate of mortality must 
be exceptional in an undulating salubrious country ; but, 
unfortunately, the deaths in February, 1874, were 34*02 to 
the 1,000. While ill-constructed houses occupy unhealthy 
sites, without drainage, sewerage, or a plentiful supply of pure 
water, the evil is likely to continue. To an intelligent 
and sensitive-minded medical man how painful the reflec- 
tion must be that this fearful death-rate is chiefly referable 
to the want of sanitary regulations, which he can have no 
power to enforce, unless the legislature in its wisdom sees 
fit to invest sanitary authorities with sufficient power to 
prevent nuisances which are dangerous to health and life, 
in addition to the power of dealing with them after they 
have accomplished their mission of destruction. 

London, March 15, 1875. Carnwyson. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE PAST AND IN THE 

FUTURE. 

Public Health in the Past and in the Future, By 
G. V. POORE. 

Dr. G. V. PoORE, one of the lecturers on public 
health at Charing Cross Medical School, has just 
published his Introductory Lecture. Inaugural lec- 
tures, as a rule, can hardly be either very profound 
or brilliant, but Dr. Poore winds up his effort with a 



strong and common sense appeal in favour of com- 
pulsory physical education for women as well as for 
men, without which he is evidently of opinion that 
our national system of mental education will fail. 
Neither can Dr. Poore understand 'the unwilling- 
ness of English Governments to interfere with the 
liberty of the prostitute,' and is, with Dr. Parkes, 
rightly of opinion that ' it is no more interference 
with the liberty of the subject to prevent a woman 
from propagating syphilis than it would be to prevent 
her propagating small-pox.' For the curious, the 
' Bill of Mortality for the year 1661 ' will afford much 
opportunity for speculative theories as to our pro- 
gress or otherwise in national health, though accu- 
rate conclusions cannot be arrived at in the absence 
of definite knowledge as to population at that time 
Altogether, though of no value as a contribution to 
sanitary information, the lecture will repay perusal, 
and, at all events, affords considerable indications 
that its author is both a sound and advanced teacher 
of sanitary science. 



SCHOOL BOARD AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 
A few Suggestions as to the best Form of Construc- 
tion for School-Board atid other Buildings, By 
Miss Moore. (Mills & Sons, Southsea, Hants.) 
Miss Moore has reprinted in a convenient form, 
and at a nominal price, her very sensible suggestions 
for the construction of School-Board Buildings, and 
accompanied by a ground plan, elevations, and 
measurements, of a proposed school for 585 children. 
The pamphlet is, in fact, an abstract of the paper 
read by the authoress before the Social Science 
Congress in 1873, but the information she gives is so 
sound and practical that she has done good ser\ice 
in producing the pamphlet in question. 



LIME-JUICE FBOM THE ISLAHD 0? 

MONTSEBBAT. 

The late Dr. John Davy, F.R.S. (brother of Sir 
Humphrey Davy), writing of this island, sa)-s : 
* Montserrat, the name given by its discoverer, Colum- 
bus, is truly a mountainous island. No island in 
these seas is bolder in its general aspect, more pic- 
turesque, and, I think I may add without exaggera- 
tion, more beautiful in the detail of its sceneiy; 
indeed, we might be tempted to say, considering its 
fortunes, that it has the fatal gift of beauty.' 

Its extreme length is less than eleven miles, its 
breadth from four to six miles. From the character 
it has borne for the healthiness of its climate, it has 
been styled the Montpelier of the West Indies. It 
was first colonised by English and Irish settlers in 
the year 1632. Its diarter, one of the oldest in the 
history of English colonies, created an Upper 
and Lower House of Parliament, with a governor 
representing the crown. For the first century after 
its settlement the population consisted for the most 
part of settlers from the British Isles owning or cul- 
tivating the very small estates into which the island 
was subdivided. This healthy industry and com- 
paratively healthy social conditiQa, however, rapidly 
succumbed to the large importation dT ^ves during 
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the latter half of the last century, reducing the whole 
population to something like extinction, their numbers 
bemg at the present time about 1 50 white to 8,000 
black people. It can be no matter for surprise that, 
under these altered conditions, the British legislature 
in miniature should have become a cumbrous bur- 
lesque, and should have been lately changed for a 
simple administrative form of government. 

As in several of the neighbouring islands, there 
lies embosomed in the Mauritius the crater of a 
volcano, which has remained for ages in a kind of 
slumbering activity. I n the midst of the wooded steeps 
around it, green, until blasted by the sulphurous 
vapours at its edge, there extend an area of a few 
acres of sulphur still forming and depositing. A 
perennial stream of boiling water issues from the 
cracks beneath, diffusing a smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; and, but for the tropical verdure and 
beauty all around, the visitor would fancy himself 
among the chemical works on the banks of the 
Tyne. 

The lime-tree, a native of Western Africa, seems 
early to have found a congenial habitat in Mont- 
serrat. In the autobiography of a negro, who ob- 
tained his freedom about the year 1750, he mentions 
his first profitable adventure as consisting in trading 
in this fruit to the neighbouring islands. The tree, 
however, has never been made an object of ex- 
tended and systematic cultivation till within the last 
twenty years. Its form is that of a large lauristina 
bush, spreading in some instances over the ground 
for twenty to thirty feet ; its foliage is like that of 
the myrtle, but with leaves of brighter green. It is 
armed with sharp thorns, making it often difficult to 
gather the fruit from the interior of the tree. The 
blossom is smaller than that of the orange, with a 
powerful fragrance. The crop is principally gathered 
in the months commencing with July and ending 
with February, the trees often displaying at the same 
time the blossom and the ripe limes, wi5i the green 
fruit in all its intermediate stages of growth. The 
plantations range along the shore for about two 
miles' extent in one direction, to about 1,500 feet up 
the mountain steeps, with space between the trees 
to admit of the pasturage of cattle among them. 

During the season of crop the fields are traversed 
by a large company of young negroes, with a woman 
superintending them, who gather the ripe fruit into 
wide open baskets. When these are all filled they 
are taken direct to the presses at the boiling-houses, 
and the large company of * little people,' as they are 
termed, proceeding with quick step, in long Indian 
file, with the bright yellow fruit on their heads, con- 
trasting with their dusky figures, now lost among 
the hme trees, now emerging into the open path, 
presents to the stranger a curious and novel spectacle 
unique in its kind. 

The fiuit, on its reaching the works, is passed 
through a machine driven by the mountain stream 
which cuts it into slices, when it is transferred to the 
presses for the expression of the juice, which is then 
evaporated to about the consistence of honey for tlie 
manufacture of citric acid. 

When, however, fresh juice has to be manu- 
£ictured for shipment, the fruit is first carefully 
sorted, and the unripe or over-ripe limes rejected, 
and only about two-thirds of the juice is pressed 
out for this purpose, it being found that the last 
portion, resulting from extreme pressure, is of dimi- 
nished strength and quality. This purer juice being 
run from the presses at once into casks is imme- 



diately secured from the air, until they are opened 
in England. 

The lime tree requires a period of from seven to 
ten years, from the time it is planted, before it makes 
any considerable return in fruit. 

Montserrat, like the adjoining islands, is occa- 
sionally visited by earthquakes. In that of 1843, 
occurring in dry weather, the large quantity of rocks 
and boulders detached from the mountain summits, 
enveloped them in such an atmosphere of dust that 
the captain of the inter-colonial mail steamer, pass- 
ing at the time, reported that the island had, in the 
convulsion, sunk under the ocean. 
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APPOINTMENTS OP HEALTH OPPI- 
CBRS, INSPECTOBS OP NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Dickinson, Mr. William, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Ulverston Rural Sanitary District. 

Fisher, Samuel Sharpe Horraan Horman, Esq., has been appointed 
Chairman of the Oystermouth Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Richmond, Sylvester, M.D. Univ. Edin., M.R.C.S. Eng., ha-; been 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Northallerton Urban 
Sanitary District, vice Peacock, resigned : ao/. per annum ; 
acreage, 90 ; popubtion, 3,663. 

RiGBV, James Morris, L.R.CP. Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A. Lond., 
has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Chorley 
Rural Sanitary District: 150/. for one year; acreage, 43.663 ; 
population, 18,175. 

Ros<;er^ Mr. John, has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector of 
Nuisances for the Oystermouth Urban Sanitary District. 

Sanderson, Mr. Thomas Strafford, has been appointed Inspector of 
Nuisances for the Morpeth Urban Sanitary District, vice Bow- 
maker resigned. 

Tattersalk, William James, L.R.C P. Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng., 
J.,.S.A. Lond., has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for 
the Little Woolton Urban Saniury District : 20/. per annum ; 
acreage, 1,450 ; population, 2,460. 

Wkdboen, Mr. John, has been appointed Collector for the Oyster- 
mouth Urban Sanitary District. 

WoRGER, Thomas Hewlett, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A. Lond., has been 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Radstock Urban 
Sanitary District : 20/. per annum ; acreage, 1,000 ; population, 
2,651. 

Young, Ulay, Esq,, has been appointed Treasurer to the Oyster- 
mouth Urban Sanitary Authority. 



VACANCIES. 

Cheltenham Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nui- 
sances : 100/. per annum. Application, 23rd instant, to E. T. 
Brydge.s, Clerk to the Authority. 

Cirencester Urban and Rural Sanitary Districts. Surveyor 
for the Urban District, and Inspector of Nuisances for the Urban 
and Rural Districts : 200/. per annum. Applications 22nd instant, 
to Robert Ellett, Clerk to the Urban Authority, or to W. L. 
Cooke, Clerk to the Rural Authority. 

Garthgynfawr, Township of. Surveyor. 

Horwich Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health. 

Nuneaton. Certifying Factory Surgeon. 

Nuneaton Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health. 

Nuneaton Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health 
for the Astley Sub-District. 

WiMBORNB AND Cranborne Rural Sanitary DISTRICT. ^ Medi- 
cal Officer of Health : 50/. per ann. Application, 24th instant, 
to F. H. Tanner, Clerk to the Authority. 



SANITARY PATENTS. 

590. Improvements in apparatus for cooking and boiling by means of 
Kas, John Chapman Peacock, Queen Square, Bloorasbury, 
London, and Thomas Rudkin, the Griffins Tavern, Meat 
Market, Smithfield. London, 

609. A new or improved system and means of preventing the pollution 
of rivers, and extracting and carrying away the noxious 
vapours from sewers so as to prevent deleterious effects 
therefrom. William Blake Williamson, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

614. Improvements in apparatus for heating and cooking purposes. 
Samuel Loebl, Aldermanbury, London. 

629. Improvements in sweeping and rolling machines. James Sinclair 
and Arthur Clayton, Ripley, Yorkshire. 
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'£71. Tnating Mwage. Robert Blackburn. Exeter, Devonihire. 
■738. Dry-doicu, ac. George Williun VTigner, Grew Tower Stnel, 

Londm, and John VUIiinLson, Warren Slteel, Stockpon, 
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.. ,_. _jistio Chanibeis Maryle- 

bone Rood, London. 
3fiSi. Diunfecting. eic, Iheairin roonu nnd other pUco. Matthew 

WlltOD, Loughborgugh Rami, BrixtDD. 
-J99& Gnfl for healing or iUuDiinatinf purpoKS. J. Q Ruuden, 

4131. Petroleum heating and cooking siovei. William Frederick 

Lou, Carter Lane, St. Pakil's Churchyard. London. 
3Sg4- Sitceet and other Eampi. D. Hulell. High Holbom. 
-aB^fl. CSitder SjElerrand Collecton. E. Hawkins. LimehouH. 
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NOTES, QTTEBIES, AND BEPLIES. 
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A DIFFICULT TASK. 

Dn. Lunch has beeo endeavouring to pro»e, before the New 
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DUTIES OF MEDICAL OPFlCERa 
R. A. iaiiuites if. when a medical officer of health has ascer- 
tained from inquiries and reliable statements that proper isolation, dis- 
infectioo. etc. has been carried out in a private hause, it is siillhis 

SuppoM a case of measles to occur in a private icbool with iu own 
medioil vuilor, and the medical officer of health i> infonned by the 
auperinlendent tbit every preeaution as ref^ards isolation and dlun^- 
tion has been attended lo. Would it still be hu duty to see and 
caamlns the patienur 

(Our cortupsndent i> evidently of opinion, from his use of the 

!> the duty and ibe right of a medical officer of health to eian^ne 

whai Acl. a medical officer of health is at an^ lime empowered even 
lo enter a house or premises (much less eiamuie a piuenl) without 
a magislnle s order. 

As a matter of fact, permission Is usually given with willingness to 

Coniemplalcs. but all the law at present does is to insist on owners. 
" [1 charge Ihemselvea carrying out disinfection, 

if want of proper lodginz or accommodation. 
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THE HABITATIONS OF THE POOR. 
Da. JoHH Whituoie. the inedical oiHcer of health Ibr Usir- 
iebone, in his usual moolhly report, in alluduig to ihe dwellings of tie 
poor, says : ' Unfortunately we know that sou of the working eli 
—because ofthe ruinous and diUpuJaied -— - -'' ■>■-■- ••--""•-- 
utterly, unable 10 shut out the cold ai 

the damp, too. consequent upon the roof letting 
lo the ceiling, whilst from ill-ventilaled basci 

ditions such as these not senly p 
aggravate them, and render almost helpless any 
successful medical treatment The proiwsed "Ar 
-' ' ■ ""''" emedy ™ ^ . " " ?.° l?!^ _?['_ 

nuc labouring »v^ 

ind Ihdr burden Eglit 

' D of thu Ul, tie 

• ,»(d class of Ibe t» 

. , _, . incoDiidei^iIe sariag rf 

[n enter fiioy n naliselhe coBpaiBtieclruinnhaliiBUt 

■ in Lond™ poor, ii i* only necemiT t» 

uch blnerdayaaswe have had durini the ntt 

I viewed in the blight sunshine of ■ summerS day 

at best bnl dreary abodes ; but seen through » duTta* 

1 of fog and smoke, with all their surroondingi of nnd 

ctpiini!^'^ al" ™ looE OB Ihem'a yirid picture of die 
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Tke Late Canon Kingsley, in his iniwestiiw 

Leoures on Heallh and Eduealion, pninu out the iiidispcnBt^Iy^ 
good light and good ventilatiDn, bMh bang esieniial to heaU a^ 
comfon. For ventilalioB, lover ihe upper and nise the lower ^ 
of die windows (say ■ couple of inches), fresh air will Ibes be aUonl 
to enter, and the hot air will escape oulwaidi. This will be a sup 
towards venlilatloa. As to light, matead of burning gu in day ti«. 
have one of Chappuis' Daylight_ Reflectors fined lo your window « 

shades or nfledors fined 10 your btaekets, Ac By panng a viu l« 
the Factory, te Fleet Street, you will become acquauiled with tte 
beil mode of oExamiag good and cheap lighL— (Advt.] 
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Puilisitrt er through any BMhulltr, frit* 31. tuth. 
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THE HEALTH OF COMMUNITIES AND 
IKDryTDnAI.S : THE MEANS Of PBE- 
SEBVINGIT. 

BY HENRY J. BOWDITCH. 
<Chainnan of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts.) 

III. 

Exercise. 

Closely connected with the subject of recreation 
is the matter of exercise. Every human being needs a 
certain amount of exercise ; and yet every human 
being seems, at the present day, always endeavouring 
to avoid it Our steam and horse-cars, while they 
have done such immense service to the world, have 
produced one evil — viz., they have induced among all 
classes an indisposition to walking, even for short 
distances. Our climate, it must be confessed, from 
its excessive heat in summer and cold in winter, 
usually prevents all of us from taking the long 
walks which are enjoyed by almost every one in 
England. There they make a pleasure of a five or 
ten mile tramp over hill and dale. With us, now-a- 
days, it is a labour, and being always busy, we deem 
it a waste of time ; and yet there never was a greater 
error. A pedestrian tour undertaken by young 
persons, while affording constant pleasure, if one only 
keeps his senses open te Nature, is probably the 
most effectual mode of exercising the whole body. 
No other kind of exercise so thoroughly and 
economically gains that end, and so tends to keep 
at bay any hereditary tendency to pulmonary 
disease. 

It is right to dwell upon this topic, because the 
proper kind and amount of exercise is a most im- 
portant element for success in warding off consump- 
tion. As such it should be attended to by parent 
and guardian, and by the man or woman long after 
guardianship shall have been outgrown. Indeed, 
without a sufficiency of it during the whole of life, 
the person predisposed to consumption will have his 
or her tendencies in that evil direction increased 
many fold. It must generally be in the open air, and 
daily. No amount of physical exercise in-doors 
will be sufficient It must be taken by both sexes, in 
all weather, unless during the most stormy, or when 
the person is temporarily, from any cause, decidedly 
and acutely ilL But this plea of invalidism must 
not be urged for any length of time ; otherwise 
more trouble will arise from the confinement than 
from the exposure. 

There are various kinds of exercise. Some are 
better than others. Some may become either directly 
or indirectly prejudicial. 

I will name Uie following as among the principal 
means of exercise : — i. Walking. 2. Running, or 
Foot Racing. 3. Dancing. 4. Horseback. 5. Driving 
(open or closed carriage). 6. Gymnastic Exercises 
{hard, light clubs). 7. Boxing. 8. Bowling. 
9. Rowing. la Swimming. 

Walking, — Of these the most universally applic- 
able, and usually the best form of exercise is walking. 
As stated above, unfortunately our climate with its 
snows and intense cold in winter and equally intense 
and depressing heat in summer, prevents all of us 
£rom walking as much as would be useful, or as much 



as can be done in some other countries throughout 
the year. Whenever it is feasible, it probably exer- 
cises the whole body better than any other method. 
It becomes, however, very uninteresting, even in a 
large city, if made simply for health's sake. There- 
fore, it is always well to combine with it another ob- 
ject, either of business or pleasure. Hence a pro- 
fession that will compel out-of-door exercise is the 
best prescription one can give. I have in recollec- 
tion now a case of a naturally feeble man who had 
very decided signs of pulmonary disease, with bleed- 
ing from the lungs. He was a newspaper-carrier 
when he called to see me after one of his bleedings. 
I feared, at that time, that exposure during tiie 
winter would be very pernicious and perhaps fatal 
to him. Under this exercise, however, taken daily 
in rain and storms of all weather, and by the use of 
cod-liver oil, he wholly recovered. Those of my 
patients who have most frequently recovered are 
they who, by advice, commenced years since, and 
still continue, several times daily, their * constitu- 
tional ' walks around the * Common ' in Boston 
(about a mile). They will continue to do so while 
they live, because they know from experience now 
that not only their health, but their real comfort, 
depend upon a strict attention to that course. 
Omission of that exercise for a single day perceptibly 
affects them unfavourably. Two more obvious ad- 
vantages arise from this course : — 

1. Every muscle in the body is gently and uni- 
formly brought into action by the swing of the legs 
and arms, and consequently of the trunk in a vertical 
direction. The undulations made by the head, chest 
and abdomen in a vertical plane are thus not only 
according to * Hogarth's line of beauty,' but also in 
that tending to perfect health. Every internal 
organ is gently stimulated to more robust action. The 
circulation goes more freely and uniformly. 

2. Never, in a common walk, does a person 
breathe twice the same air, because he is constantly 
changing his position. This fact alone is of incal- 
culable advantage. Some writers contend that the 
re-breathing of air once partially used is one of the 
most fertile causes of consumption. 

The most favourable time for walking is un- 
doubtedly about mid-day in winter, and in the morning 
and toward evening in the summer. Late in the even- 
ing is less useful, because of the liability to dampness 
and coldness, and absence of the sun's rays, which 
of themselves seem sometimes to put vigour into the 
animal frame, and their absence is correspondingly 
felt in a depression of the powers. Nevertheless^ one 
cannot deny that there is a great energy sometimes 
given by a brisk walk in a cool, dry starlight or 
moonlight night, when the atmosphere seems not 
only free from all chilling moisture, but absolutely 
pure and infinitely exhilarating. 

Running. — Should we allow a consumptive child 
to indulge inordinately in any exercise, as, for 
instance, in running ? Ought older persons to do so 
for the sake of gaining a certain end, for example, 
reaching a certain horse-car or railroad terminus? 
Fast running I think pernicious. It produces violent 
motions of the heart and too rapid breathing, and 
consequently, great tendency of the blood to the 
lungs. Violent palpitations are always produced, 
and a breathlessness at times ensues, from which the 
patient never fairly recovers. The heart, it is true, 
is usually the chief sufferer. I have distinctly in 
mind a case of heart-disease that began after such 
an over-exertion, and in consequence thereof^ as I 
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believe. Spitting of blood from the lungs has, at 
times, occurred. Neither of these effects tends to 
improve the general health, and not infrequently 
they injure the lungs, and therefore should be 
avoided by the consumptively inclined. Of course 
in the above remark I have intended only to con- 
demn inordinate and forced running, continued for 
some time. I do not mean to prevent either child 
or adult from occasionally hastening his pace. It 
would be utter folly to try to check the natural 
instinct of a child, which makes him run and leap 
for joy. But all long-continued, violent, rapid 
running should be avoided by the consumptively 
inclined, as fraught with possible evil, and therefore 
prejudicial to their perfect health. 

Dancing,— PiX appropriate hours and for a proper 
length of time nothing can be better. It promotes 
grace and ease of motion and positive health if used 
thus properly. Carried far into the night, and under 
all the stimuli usually connected with our modem 
large dancing-parties, in which heat and fatigue of 
body are followed sometimes by long exposure to a 
bitterly cold atmosphere, it has not a single quality 
commanding the respect of one who would educate 
a consumptively inclined child to perfect health. 
Not a few of my patients have referred to the 
dancing-party as one of the worst elements in 
causing the helpless state in which they have been 
when mey consulted me. 

Horseback Exercise, — Perhaps nothing can be 
better for the system of one tending to consumption 
than regular daily exercise of this kind. It is more 
exhilarating than a walk. One changes his atmo- 
sphere more thoroughly. It does not fatigue as 
walking or running, and therefore can be continued 
longer than either of these. It stimulates the 
circulation, with less bodily effort. Hence from 
earliest times it has been recommended as a remedy 
for those who have actually consumption commencing. 
One gentleman whom I knew, and who died at an 
advanced age of another disease, considered that he 
owed his recovery from severe lung disease, and 
threatened consumption, chiefly to daily horseback 
exercise for two years, and a regular walk subse- 
quently three times daily until his death. It is true 
that during all that time he continued to use daily, 
as he began at twenty-eight years of age, his two 
glasses of sherry wine. Some may doubt the value 
of the latter prescription. I do not, but believe that 
the two means contributed to the finally good result, 
one aiding the other till the perfect cure was arrived 
at. The late Dr. Jackson had great faith in this 
kind of exercise. One gentleman, a physician, 
who had frequent haemorrhages, and to whom Dr. 
Jackson had prescribed horseback riding in his every- 
day business, neglected it, and drove in his chaise 
instead. Dr. Jackson met him, and said, ' You will 
have a haemorrhage until you follow my advice 
exactly. Leave your chaise and get on horseback.' 
That advice was followed, with cure as the result 
Care in the selection of a horse is necessary. An 
easy pacer or galloper is better than a hard, square, 
solid trotter. The latter is apt to cause pains m the 
chest and undue fatigue. 

Driving. — This is an easier kind of exercise, and 
may be used for those who are quite ill, or recently 
convalescent But it is less healthful than either of 
the other methods. An entirely open carriage with- 
out any cover is the best kind of vehicle, except in 
the very coldest of weather. One open in front, as 
the chaise or buggy, phaeton, etc, stand next The 



back and sides may be half thrown down, whereby 
the vehicle resembles the open wagon. The back 
should never be rolled up while the sides are erect, 
because the draught thereby produced will be liable 
to cause a cold, and consequent injury to the lungs. 
The close carriage is the least valuable, and espe- 
ciaUy when the windows are allowed to remain shut, 
as they often are by some during the whole drive. 

Gymnastics, — Doubtless gymnastics may increase 
the power of the muscles ; but I greatly doubt 
whether they are of great service in warding off 
phthisis. Some who had been stalwart gymnasts I 
have met with in consumption. It is also suggested 
that the fact, that after great exertion and training 
apparently to perfect h^th, they suddenly cease 
from all exercise, causes the system to suffer. The 
swinging of heavy clubs round the head cannot be 
recommended. Less exercise than that with the 
arms at times causes haemorrhage in those consump- 
tively inclined. The lighter kind of gymnastics, as 
used in some schools, may be of more service. 
Nevertheless, all of them, from their very violence, 
cannot be as appropriate as the methods previously 
named. 

Boxing, — Used carefully, this is a good exercise ; 
yet there is often too much strain put on the heart 
and lungs, as in running, etc Moreover, it may be 
questioned whether severe blows upon the chest are 
ever of use. Prize-fighters are said to be specially 
prone to consumption, and it is thought that the 
severe pounding they sometimes get upon the chest 
contributes to this result. I have now in my mind a 
case of confirmed consumption where, previous to 
an accidental but a severe blow upon the chest, the 
patient was perfectly well. But he had been ill from 
the moment of this blow. Hence I cannot recom- 
mend this exercise of boxing to any consumptively 
inclined. 

Bowling, — ^This may be used unless haemorrhage 
has occurred. But at all times it should be cau- 
tiously allowed to the consumptively inclined, and 
wholly avoided by those who have once bled. 

Rowing, — ^This tends to expand the chest, and if 
no racing be undertaken, may prove of great value. 
The combination which one gets of rowing, walking, 
and camping-out in perfect mountain-air in the 
Adirondacks, may be recommended as one of the 
best methods of spending in our northern climate a 
long vacation in the summer. 

Before the Pacific Railroad was built, I occasion- 
ally advised patients to try a trapping expedition to 
the western coast. One of my earliest patients 
wholly recovered his health while with Fremont in 
one of his earlier pioneer expeditions to the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific. During this trip all 
kinds of exercise were necessary, and, among others, 
rowing ; and all was done with not only great ad- 
vantage, but a complete recovery of my patient 

Swimming, — I will not condenm this exerdse, 
but it must be used with great caution. Too long a 
stay in the water I have known to actually cause 
phthisis. I have already alluded to the case. The 
patient attempted to swim a stream ; he was very 
much chilled and terribly fatigued; he was wdl 
when he undressed on one side of the river ; he 
felt very ill on his arrival at the other bank, as if 
he had taken a severe cold, was livid^ etc Cough 
set in inmiediately, and be was in advanced con- 
sumption when, months afterwards, I saw him. | 

Bathing in the surf has usually a tonic effect, bat 
should never be continued too long ; |uid to those 
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consumptively inclined the sea-shore is rarely, if c\er, 
to be recommendetl. In fact, mere residence on Ihc 
sea-shore, where he meets the conflict between the 
land and ocean climate is unfavourable for the con- 
sumptive, compared with being^ in the interior (i.f. 
in a land climate), or quite olf from the coast on an 
island (in an ocean climate). 

I have thus given you my views of the grand 
scope of Preventive Medicine, and as a most imper- 
fect illustration of its future usefulness, I have run 
through a series of recommendations that 1 think 
any experienced physician might even row give, 
according to the principles and rules of action that 
will weigh with the physician of the future. And I 
believe that if these recommendations, with others 
that might be added by any family physician, should 



adult life, many that will die of consumption would 
escape that calamity. 

In saying this I do not mean to intimate that 
during the whole period no other remedies, strictly 
so-called, might not be necessaiy. Doubtless they 
would be J and of the exact mode of application of 
those remedies physiological experiment and clinical 
experience of physicians are teaching us more and 
more every day. I contend, therefore, that the phy- 
sician of the future will stand higher than ever, as 
Preventive Medicine advances. In this statement 
I take a position exactly the reverse of that assumud 
by President Barnard in his late address before the 
Health Association at its recent meeting in New 
Vorfc. That gentleman quietly informed his medical 
hearers that their doom was sealed under the steady 
advance of modem science. Their services would 
become less and less necessary, and would finally 
be no longer needed by the laity. I think he is 
wrong and that my views are correct, because, while 
human free agency and human imperfection exist, 
while accidenlSj moral and physical, occur, there 
will always be some occurrences tending to injure 
health, which no skill in prophecy can foresee. The 
wise physician will therefore be summoned to act 
immediately on important cases of disease or threat- 
ened death, These he will meet not only by wise 
preventive regulations for the future health of his 
patient, but likewise by a careful administration of 
medicine, properly so-c^ed, during the actual attack. 



fiOUB irZW KESEABGHBS ON THE 
CATTBE AND OHIGIN OP FEVEB 
FBOM THE ACTION OF THE SEPTI- 
NOUS POISONS. 

BY DR. B. W. RICHARDSON, F.li.S, 
Abstract of a Paper read al the Society of the Medical 
Officers of Health. 
This was a continuation of the author's paper 
read before the society ten years ago, viz, in 1865. 
The author commenced his present lecture by giving 
a r/sum^ of that which he had read in 1865. In 
that communication he had shoMTi from a series of 
experiments made with the serous fluids derived 
from a patient suflcring from pyicmic fever, and 
under the care of Mr. Spencer Wells, that such fluid 
when inoculated into healthy animals, produced a 
distinct and fatal disease which could be trans- 
mitted to other animals through several series or 



generations. To the poisonous matter thus pro- 
duced he had given the name of septinc, and he had 
laid before the society specimens of salts obtained 
from the septinous matter, vit, a hydrochlorate and 
a sulphate, both of which possessed poisonous pro- 

Eerties similar to those belonging to the mother 
quor. He had inferred, therefore, that the poison- 
ous substance was of an alkaloidal character. He 
had also, in the same paper of 1S65, stated the 
following conclusions as the result of his experimental 
researches. 

1. All the organic disease-producing poisons are 
modified, i.e., poisonous secretions. 

2. The secretions are rendered poisonous by two 
processes ; fii) by contact with organic poison pre- 
existing ; {b) by direct decomposition. 

3. The poison of each secretion possesses several 
qualities : it can only he absorbed by particular 
channelSj and it can only provoke farther disease by 
coming in contact with a secretion allied to that 
from which it was itself derived. 

4. The reproduction of the poisons depends on the 
continuance of the process of physical changes in a 

The force of si 



force of reproduc 

S. The poisons kill by various means— (d) by the 
secretion causing obstruction of necessary function ; 
{b) by exhaustion from excessive secretion ; (f) by 
extreme irritation of nerve and reflex injury ; (li) by 
the absorption of the poisoned secretion into the 
blood and disorganisation. 

From this point Dr. Richardson went on to 
describe that since the announcement of the facts 
had been put forward originally respieeting septine, 
similar results had been obtained by Coze and Felz, 
Davaine, Uehier, Vulpian, and MM. Thin and 
Clementi. It had further been discovered by Devaine 
that the intensity of the poisonous matter increased 
in the most marked degree, and in a manner that 
seemed to defy computation, with the transmission 
of the poison through fresh series of animals. 

The author now proceeded to the details of his 
new rcse.irch, illustrating it step by step by experi- 
ment. He had put to himself the question, Why 
does the poisonous septinous matter produce a defi- 
nite order of morbid symptoms, and why, s[>ec tail ^, 
does it produce fever.' In the first parts of this 
inquiry he had put aside altogether the animal body, 
and had tried to learn what effect the poisonous sub- 
stance would exert when it was brought into contact 
with other organic bodies of unstable composition. 
Would it act like ferment on saccharine subsLinces ? 
Would it modify the process of acetilication ? 
Would it interfere with the oxidation of readily 
oxydisable matters ? Without entering into details 
that were negative, he found, he said, one affirmative 
fact from his experiments upon which he should 
base, to-night, a new theory on the cause of the 
fever and other symptoms that occur in the living 
animal under the influence of septine. He found 
that it was the property of all the septinous poisons 
to liberate oxygen from that solution of oxygen 
knoivn as peroxide of hydrogea This fact was 
illustrated by showng the action of minute portions 
of pyaemic poison, vaccine, pus, decomposing blood, 



_.jii other similar bodies. The solution which 
tained ten volumes of oxygen was placed in tubes, 
and was inoculated with the various specimens of 
septinous matter, with the effect in each case of 
causing a rapid evolution of the oxygen. The same 
result was produced by the action of librine on cellu- 
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-lar tissue, but was shown to be negative with 
mucus, upon which fact, the author incidentally 
remarked, a new diagnostic test between mucus and 
purulent matter is established. The septinous matter 
an every form seemed, from its action upon per- 
oxide, to have been derived, either from iibrine or 
Jrom cellular tissue, or from derivations of these 

From the action of the septinous product on 
wxygenised water, the author indicated their action on 
oxygcnised blood. To a specimen of blood which 
had been charged with oxygen he added solution of 
the peroxide to saturation. Into this he now 
plunged a thermometer, the bulb of which was armed 
V'ith a little fibtine. Upon this oxygen began to 
liberate from the blood with evolution of heat, the 
»nercury in the thermometer rising four degrees. 

After adding some other experimental facts and 
summing up the results of all the facts he had placed 
before the society, Dr. Richardson stated the theory 
at which he had arrived as to the effects of the 
septinous matter on the living organism, with special 
reference to the febrile stale. The theory was that 
the septinous product acts upon the blood in the 
extreme circulation, when it has accumulated in 
sufficient quantity, by liberating a portion of the 
oxygen. Upon this occur the same phenomena 
as had now been observed in experiment ; but, as 
the poisonous organic product is itself destroyed in 
the process, the effects it produces may remit until a 
new charge of the poison has been produced in 
Sufficient quantity to cause a repetition of the 
febrile state. Thus the theory suggested a simple 
reason for the remittency of fevers. 

The various phases of febrile disturbance were 
next adverted to. It was indicated that in some 
instances, as in the most malignant forms of small- 
pox, the blood may be so charged with septinous 
matter as to be unable to take in oxygen in the 
process of respiration, then death lakes place by 
asphyxia after a brief pieriod of febrile heat. In 
another variety of cases the liberation of the oxygen 
is so persistent that remission of the fever is hardly 
perceptible, and in other exceedingly light cases, 
where the quantity of poison is very small and is not 
reproduced, one sharp paroxysm of febrile phenomena 
may be all that is witnessed. In cases of abscess 
or of cavity in the lung this same order of phe- 
nomena may be observed in a modified degree. 

The lecturer continued by showing that some 
chemical agents added to water charged with the 
peroxide solution tended to fix the combination and 
to neutralise the action of substances which liberate 
the oxygen. An experiment illustrating this fact 
by the action of quinine brought the lecture to a 



GAS PTJEIPICATIOIT. 

TiiosE who often find themselves in the vicinity 
of a gas-works will frequently notice that the balmy 
breezes are not laden with the perfumes of Araby, 
b-ut, on the contrary, with a very nauseating smelL 
This extremely disagreeable odour comes from the 
revivifying shed at the gas-works. 

Let not the reader suppose from this word that 
any gas-works is yet in collaboration with a crema- 
tion society, having for its object the revivification of 
mortal * - 



By no means ; the process of revivification, as it 
is called, which produces this persistent stench, very 
much akin to that which is evolved from the wattis 
of ' Scidlitz von Stinkingen,' is applied to oidde of 

had "a 

which are in combination with crude coal gas a 
comes from the retorts, and which it is greatly lo be 
desired should be eliminated before it is distributed 
to the public. 

Previous to this it was usual to force this crude 
gas, after all the tarry and ammoniacal matters were 
condensed from it, through large vessels fitted with 
closely fitting trays, placed horizontally at short 
distances, one above the other, from the bottom to 
the top of the vessel, These trays were covered with 
several inches of lime which had been recently slaked 

The gas entering at the bottom or lop, accortiing 
to circumstances, made its way through the beds rf 
lime, and in so doing most of the sulphur compound* 
it contained entered into chemical combination with 
the lime and remained behind in the purify ing vessel 
This process was usually suffered to go on until the 
lime, having absorbed as much as it could, was taken 
out and fresh lime substituted for it. 

Now the foul lime, technically called ' Blue Billv,' 
gave off, when exposed to the air, a very powemJ 
odour, in which ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen 
were in combinatioa 

Naturally the parochial authorities and the public 
generally objected to the removal from the works of 
this used-up material, because the more it n-a^ di^ 
turbed the more it emitted unpleasant odours. 

Perhaps a way might have been found for the 
removal of ' Blue Billy ' without creating any nuis- 
ance, but the powerful remonstrances of the paro- 
chial authorities were still more powerfully aided 
by the fact that the oxide of iron, after it iad 
done its work and had been revivified again and 
again until it was so charged with sulphur thatit 
could take up no more, was found to be a more 
valuable article of commerce than it was in its 
primitive state. 

Lime, on the other hand, had scarcely iny 
marketable value, and its removal had to be paid for. 
So lime was rather hastily condemned, and oxide of 
iron was substituted for it as a purifying agent But 
in their injudicious haste to get rid of one nuisance, 
the parish authorities, or the public, have been un- 
consciously the means of setting up what was in the 
opinion of some a worse one. 

The oxide of iron, after remaining in iIk 
purifiersasufficientlylongtimeto become impregnated 
with sulphur is rema\'ed and thrown out on to a 
floor to be ' revivified,' /.<■., to have the property 
which it at first possessed of entering into com- 
bination with sulphur once more restored to iL This 
is done by watering it and turning it over and ova- 
until it has absorbed a fresh supply of oxygen from the 
atmosphere. When it is again rusty and has lost the 
slaty blue appearance which it had when it left the 
purifiers, it is said to be ' revivified,' and is once more 
fit to be used for the purpose of abstracting the 
sulphur compounds from gas. But the process of 
purification by oxide of iron does not appear lo be 
an unmixed good ; and according to a report just 
published by Professor Wiirtz, of New York, which 
appears in the "Journal of Gas Lighting of March 9 
last, is greatly inferior to a recent modificadoo « 
Ihc old lime-process formerly in vogue. 
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The Professor made an exarnination of the two 
systems, one of which, the oxide of iron process, was 
in use at the works of the New York Gas Company, 
whilst the modificatiDn of the lime process was in 
use at the works of the Manhattan Gas Company. 

This process of purification by hme is carried out 
apparently in precisely the same manner as that just 
described, but when the lime is charged with sulphur 
impurities it is not tak'Cn from the purifiers imme- 
diately, as in the old process, but is deodorised by 
drawing air from above through the fouled purifiers. 
This air, which comes out of the vessels laden with 
the smell of ' Blue Bill)',' is afterwards caused to 
pass through another secondary purifier filled M'ith 
clean slaked lime. 

According to the observations made by the I'ro- 
fessor, this modification makes a complete success of 
the iiitie process, and divests the effete lime of all 
its disagreeable odours, for he says at the outlet of 
the secondary purifier the only odour he detected 
was of a phenolic character, rather agreeable than 
Otherwise, and he remarked the absence of the per- 
sistent stench which has been the cause ofcomplaint. 

When it is considered that lime is a more efficient 
agent for the removal of the sulphur compounds 
than oxide of iron, and that in removing sulphur it 
does not diminish the illuminating power of the gas, 
which the oxide process is more than suspected of 
doing, the professor's opinion that there will be a 
return to the former process seems to be justified. 

He says, ' There is no disputing thefact, of which 
the evidence is rapidly accumulating, that the 
tendency of progress, founded on the teachings of 
experience among gas managers, is in the direction 
of the return to the use of lime for purification, unless 
some great and indisputable improvement shall be 
introduced, increasing greatly the efficiency of the 

On the subject of his examination of this latter 
process at the works of the New York Gas Company, 
he says that when the fouled oxide was being ' revivi- 
fied,' spread out on the floor of the shed, it under- 
went a sort of fermentation, accompanied by a rapid 
rise in the temperature of twenty-eight degrees in an 

The odours evolved were verj' strong, but in the 
immediate vicinity of the shed it was only possible 
to distinguish naphthalic and ammoniacal smells. 

These, which are of an agreeable nature, and 
highly stimulating to the nervous system, completely 
masked the foul odour, which seems to be susceptible 
of comparison only with that remarkable class of 
odours exemplified by the emanations from the musk 
and from the skunk. 

The persistent stench evolved from the process 
of the revivification of the oxide, to which no chemist 
has yet given a name, is supposed by the professor 
to belong to the class desipiated ' sulphuretted sub- 
stitution products.' It only declares itself in all its 
foulness at some distance from the gas-works, when 
the ammoniacal and naphthalic vapours have sepa- 
rated themselves from it by combination with the air. 

So far from being diluted by contact with the 
air, it appears to become intensified, and will travel 
for miles without losing any of its nauseating eflect. 

Professor Wiirli's report was written two years 
ago, but has only recently been published. It may be 
presumed, therefore, that the lime process is still in 
use at the Manhattan works, if not at the works of 
the New York Gas Company as well. 

But the question, whether or not any modification 



of (he lime process may be employed is worthy the 
attention of all gas companies. Unfortunately the 
professor does not say what is done with the foul lime 
m the secondary purifier, or if the odours are given 
off from it when it is removed. Possibly the quan- 
tity is so small as compared with that used in the 
primary purifiers as not to create any trouble in its 
removal. 

In the absence of these particulars, however, it 
would be worth while to make trial of the system^ 
To those of the London Gas Companies, who are 
obliged to remo\e nearly the whole of the sulphur 
compounds, and who have been in the habit of em- 
ploying lime for that purpose, it is of the highest 
importance to render the ' Blue Billy" inodorous. 

It is true that as they now remove almost every 
trace of ammonia from the gas before it goes into 
the purifiers, there is no combination of the odours 
of ammonia and sulphur as in the olden time ; but 
nevertheless, the odours still remaining will doubdes.f 
be improved by passing through a secondary purifier. 
If, to use an American expression, they can be im* 

Sirovcd off the face of the earth altogether, the pro- 
essor's idea will be soon realised, and oxide of iron 
purification and revivification stenches will both 
cease together. To gas-consumers in general the 
re-introduction of lime purification will be advan- 
tageous, because there will then be very little sulphur 
or carbonic acid left in the gas supplied to them; 
Thus a better illuminating power will be obtained, 
and the backs of books, frames of pictures, etc., 
hich for so long a period have been said to bfi 
injured by the sulphurous vapours emanating front 
the combustion of coal gas will be permitted to re- 
pose in their usual places, the gilding and binding 
untarnished and undimmed by the poisonous fumes 
of the modem supplanter of the time-honoured 
smoky old candle, and the greasy lamps of a later 
period.* 



WATER CISTERNS. 
Dk. Sedgewick Saunders, the medical officer of 
health for the City of London, uiges upon the civic autho- 
rities the necessity for erecting [he hydrants or stand-pipes 
ordered last Novemljer. The seamy supply of wnter, and 
the defective condition of the receptacles used for Its 
storage in some of thi: most crowded and uuhealthy places 
of the City, the constant presence of preventable disease, 
and the approach of warm wenlher makes him deprecate 
any further procraslinalion in this niatlct. Ur, Sounders 
also directs attention to the situation andihe filthy condition 
of the cisterns for containing water, and suggests that 
landlords should be compelled to demolish the waler-bntts 
now in use, and erect suitable cistern'. The evil which 
Dr. Saunders draws attention to is a serious one, and 
demands prompt mensnres for its remedy. The nuisance 
offoulwatermight, however, be mitigated, if household eis, 
not only in the City, tiut in every part of London, could Iw 
compelled to cleanse their water-cisterns periodically, and 
not allow the accumulation of such foul sediment as Dr. 
Humphrey Sandwiih recently described as being found in 
the lank uf west end clubs. As, hij«-ever, you can lake 
your steed 10 the water witho-jt being able to make him 
drink, so you may supply to many people the best reser- 
voirs in the world, bui you cannot render the keeping them, 
in an wholesome state of cleanliness compulsory. 



■s llie above was in type ih 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive^ with a view 
to publication^ announcements of meetings^ re» 
forts of proceedings^ and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



soxjBVY rsr the mebchant navy. 

At no previous period have sanitary matters en- 
grossed so much of public attention as during the 
last few years, and the public interest will grow as a 
knowledge of the laws of health becomes more 
generally diffused. The views of the present Prime 
Minister as to the necessity for further sanitary 
legislation are well known, and there is every proba- 
bility that the present Parliament will have to con- 
sider one or more very important sanitary measures. 
Much encouragement may be derived from a con- 
sideration of the beneficial results which have 
Bowed from recent legislation on behalf of our 
merchant seamen. In a maritime country such as 
ours, it is highly important that the health of sea- 
men should be diligently cared for, the more so as, 
from the nature of their occupation, they are liable 
to a most distressing disease from which landsmen 
are fortunately free. The disease called * sea-scurvy ' 
is chiefly produced by abstention for a considerable 
time from fresh vegetables, but there are, no doubt, 
other accelerating causes, such as the consumption 
of salt meat, exposure to bad weather, and great 
changes of temperature, deficient sleeping accommo- 
dation, uncleanly habits, etc. So prevalent was this 
disease in the Royal Navy in the last century that it 
occasioned the loss of more men than all other 
causes put together, battle included. Whole crews 
were prostrated by it, and in some instances, as in 
Lord Anson's famous voyage round the world, vessels 
had actually to be deserted for want of men to navi- 
gate them home. Strange it is that such a state of 
things should have been allowed to exist, when a 
simple and efficacious remedy for the disease had 
been made known more than a century before. In 
1636 a pamphlet was published called *The Surgeon's 
Mate,' in which the beneficial effect of lemon-juice 
in scurvy cases were pointed out ; yet it was not 
until 1795 that this article was made an essential 
part of the diet in the Royal Navy. A very satisfac- 
tory decrease in scurvy cases at once resulted. The 
number of patients treated for this disease in Haslar 
Hospital in 1780 was 1,457, while in 1806 and 1807 



there was only one case in each year, and since that 
time the Royal Navy has been so entirely free €rom 
the disease that many naval surgeons of the present 
day have never seen a case. The lemon-juice now 
used is prepared specially, and must be squeezed, 
if wished, under the superintendence of a Govern- 
ment officer. As soon as it is expressed from the 
lemons, it is fortified with a certain percentage ot 
alcohol, to prevent decomposition ; and on arrival in 
this country, is drawn from the cask into small jaxs, 
so that when used on ship-board only a small quan- 
tity is exposed to the air at any one time. The 
value of lemon juice as an antiscorbutic has been 
severely tested in the Arctic expeditions ; for 
though in some instances the vessels were absent 
from England for nineteen months, not a single case 
of scurvy occurred in any of them. 

Although it was thus conclusively proved that 
sea-scurvy was a preventable disease, it long con- 
tinued to exist to an alarming extent in the mercan- 
tile marine. It might have been expected that from 
motives of self-interest, shipowners and captains 
would have adopted every known precaution against 
a disease which so often disabled a large proportion 
of the crew, but, with certain noble exceptions, such 
was not the case. It was therefore found necessary 
to resort to compulsory measures, and * The Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 1854,' provided that foreign- 
bound merchant ships, with some exceptions, should 
carry a sufficient quantity of lime or lemon-juice, 
which, after the crew had been ten days on salt pro- 
visions, was to be served out at the rate of half an 
ounce per day per man. Local marine boards were 
given power to appoint an inspector to examine the 
food, medicines, lemon juice, etc, without whose 
certificate the ship was not to saiL In the event of 
any local marine board not appointing such an in- 
spector, the Board of Trade was empowered to do 
so. Any merchant supplying bad lemon-juice for 
ships' use was to incur a penalty. No inspectors, 
however, appear to have been appointed either by 
the local marine boards or Board of Trade, and so 
far as the suppression of scurvy was concerned, the 
Act remained a dead letter. From statistics pub- 
lished by the Committee of the Seamens* Hospital, 
it was clear that the number of scurvy cases con- 
tinued as numerous as ever. An average of over 
eighty patients suffering from this disease rccei\*ed 
medical treatment annually in the hospital- 
ship Dreadnought; and besides these, there were 
unrecorded cases treated privately, and others 
at the various outports of the kingdom. In- 
stances occurred where the larger part of the crew 
were incapacitated for work from this cause 
alone, and some of the cases were so severe that 
in the words of the medical officer of the 
hospital-ship, ' the patients were hoisted on to the 
deck of the Dreadnought in a state of utter hdpless- 
ness and exhaustion, the intensity of which cannot 
be compared to any phase of any other maladies ; 
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unable from ihe swollen and bleeding condition of 
gums to take any but liquid food for some time after 
entry,' The following instances, which occurred in 
1864, show how mucb the manual power of a ship's 
company was weakened from this cause, and the 
great additional risk which life and property thus 
incurred. One ship, with a crew of tivcnty-nine 
officers and men, had fourteen scurvy cases ; 
another with a crew of eighteen had twelve cases ; 
and a third had ten cases out of a crew of eleven. In 
numerous instances the Board of Trade instituted 
inquiries into the cause of the outbi^ak of scurvy, and 
to ascertain whether the provisions of ' The Mer- 
chant Shipping Act, 185^,' had been complied with. 
In the great majority of cases it was found that 
lemon-juice had either not been taken at all, or that 
it had been of inferior quality, and had been taken 
irregularly. Some of the ships had not carried any 
lemon-juice whatever ; and in only a small percent- 
age of the cases, did the patients stale that they had 
regularly taken good lemon-juice. It was seldom 
possible for the inquiring officials to obtain a sample 
of the lemon-juice used during the voyage for chemical 
examination, but when such could be got, it was 
rarely found of good quality. It was generally either 
largely diluted with water, or adulterated with sul- 
phuric acid or vinegar ; and even where there was 
evidence of the juice having originally been of good 
quality, it had often become putrid and worthless as 
an antiscorbutic, through want of care to keep it 
sound. On the result of the inquiry being commu- 
nicated to the owners or captains of the vessels, 
some replied that they had no faith in lemon-juice as 
a preventive of scurvy ; others believed in the supe- 
rior efficacy of a solution of citric acid or of salts of 
potash ; while others again attributed the disease to 
the filthy habits of the crew on board, or to their 
immoral condtict when ashore. 

The appointment of a duly qualified inspector of 
lime and lemon-juice at each port, and the enforce- 
ment of regulations for ensuring its daily use, were 
repeatedly urged upon the Board of Trade by the 
Committee of the Seamen's Hospital and others. 
On the question being referred to the Locil Marine 
Board at nine of the principal ports, it was found 
thai in only two instances was such Board favourable 
to the appointment of an inspector ; in five cases 
unfavothable replies were received ; while from two 
ports no answer was sent. It was, therefore, evident 
that no general action would be taken unless com- 
pulsory measures were resorted lo, and in 1867 an 
'Amendment of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,' 
was passed which conferred greater powers on the 
Board of Trade, and legalised further regulations 
for the supply of lime and lemon-juice. All such 
juice for the merchant navy is lo be first approved 
by an inspector appointed by the Board of Trade, 
and afterwards fortified in a Customs' warehouse 
with 15 per cenL of palatable proof spirit to keep it 
sound. It b then to be di^awn off into bottles or 



jars of certain sizes, and supplied under official 
supervision to ships as required. Each of the crew, 
after being ten days at sea, is to have an ounce 
;d out to him daily mixed with an ounce of 
sugar, and if he refuse to lake it, the fact is to be 

;corded in the official log. 
Inspectors were at once appointed at the ptin- 

ipal ports, and the medical officer of the Dread' 
nought, who had suggested the regulations embodied 
in the Act, was appointed inspector at the port of 
London, and referee in cases of doubt or dispute 
from the other inspectors. After this arrangement 
had been in existence for several months, the services 
of the medical officer of the Dreadiwught were re« 
quired at the hospital-ship, and his duties wer« 
transferred to the Government Chemical Laboratory 
Somerset House. It was soon found desirable, 
order to ensure uniformity of practice, to have 
the juice from all the outports also examined in that 
department, and the services of the other inspector* 
were Iherefoie discontinued. The present system 
has now been in force six years, and has worked very 
satisfactorily. The juice is carefully examined, and 
any that is adulterated with other acids, or that 
contains an excess of pulpy matter, or that is 
in any respect of inferior quality is rejected as iinfit 
for use. The spirits for fortifying the juice are also 
tested, and only approved if of palatable quality, and 
not below proof strength. 

That the Act of 1867 has resulted in a con- 
siderable diminution of scun'y in the merchant navjr 
will be seen by comparing the number of cases from 
British ships treated in the Seamen's Hospital, 
London, during the last three years, with the number 
similarly treated in the three years immediately pro- 
ceeding the passing of the Act. 



1864 . 
i86s , 



56 



.B7( , 
Ib;' '■ 



We trust that the low number reached last year 
may never again be exceeded. The above figures 
clearly demonstrate the antiscorbutic virtues of lime 
and lemon-juice ; and we believe that by a scrupulous 
adherence lo the terms of the Act, conjoined with 
proper attention to diet and cleanliness, this disease 
may be as efTectually banished from the i 
marine as it is from the royal navy. 



THE PRESENCE OF IRON IN SUGAR.' 

Db. Wiu.iAM Strasge, in hii report 






condilion of Worcester, states that some time ago tiis 
attention was directed lo the report that sujpr largely 
adulterated with iron was commonly sold in the city. An 
eiaminatian of numerous samples canlinn«l the tnith of 
this report. The source of the evil was subaequendy 
traced to the suEnr-nianufacturets of Bristol and other 
places, who used iron vessels in the making of certain 
low-priced sugars. The fact is certainly worthy of atten- 
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T|[[i. three sepamie sanilaiy aulhisitles of Lcwcs, the 
Sorough, Kural, and ttie ClifTe, have resolved lo unile and 
build (orlhwith a cotlage hospital or sniiitariuin for Ihe use 
cif sick persons within tlic union of Lewes. 



Av injunclLon has been granted \>j Vice-Chancellor 
Hall to prevent the local board of Tunstall froiQ dis- 
charging the sewage of (he town into the Trent. The 
injunction will come Into operation next November. 



At an influential metling of the ratepayers of Alccster, 
teld at the town hall, in reference to the defective sanitary 
condition of the town, the Local Government Act 
adopted unanimously. 



that the purchase of the green shall not be proceeded with 
until after the Court of Chancery has given judgment ' 
the suit now pending. 



The Sheemess local board have adopled a scheme for 
draining the town which has been prepared by their sur- 
veyor. The plans and specifications have been fontarded 
to the Local Govenunent Board for approval, and a 
request for permission to borrow 4, 500/. to carry out the 
scheme. 

A.v outbreak of typhoid has occurred at Wakefield 
Ilouse of Correction. The water-supply was suspected 
«nd had been changed in consequence. This step miti- 
^Qted the evil for a time, but the epidemic has again made 
lis appearance. A government inspector has been sent 
down to report on the subject. 



The Lewes epidemic, which had almost disappeared, 
recurred again with severity during the past two or three 
■weeks, five or six fatal cases having occurred. The medical 
officers are at a loss to account for the reappearance of the 
fever. It is satisfactory, however, to know that during the 
past week Ihe cases decreased both in number. and intensity. 



The following enaniiners have been appointed for 
gradaalion in science in the Department of Public Health 
in the University of Edinburgh, vii., first ejatmination. 
Chemistry, Professor Crum Brown ; Physics and Engineer- 
ing, Professor Fleeming Jenltin ; Sanitary Law and Vital 
Statistics, Professor Slaclagan. Secnnd examination, 
Medical and Practical Sanitation, Professors Maclagon, 
Laycock, and Sanders. 



D>. LlTTLEjoiLN, of the Local Government Board, 
who has been investigating the cause of the typhoid out- 
break at CrosshiUs, has traced the cause lo milk brought 
from an infected district. He is still prosecuting inquiries 
as to whether the continuance of the fever is due to any 
local outbreak. Tlie local authorities have adopted all the 
precautionary measures in their power, and the disease is 
. •pparenlly dying out. 



(Jegrees as necessity or opportunity occurs. EidnHrtoi 
main draiiuige, the sewerage has been effected at a cost of 
a/i. in the pound, proving, the report states, that Iheei- 
penditure has not fallen oppressively upon the ratejnpn. 
The report further observes that while the constractiOD of 
proper sewers is a requisite foundation for sanitarf im- 
provemenl, it is necessary that it shall be foUowal by 
complete house-drainage, so as to secure the benefit ; ami 
it adds that this branch of work has not been negleMed. 
All properly built since 1B5G may be considered mil 
drained, the only exceptions being where unprincipled mm 
have failed to carry out the ivork in accordnnce with Ibc 
rulesof the vestry. The report adds tliat cesspools nay 
be said to be abolished in the parish, and the statistics of 
health and death-rate show that satisfactory results hite 
attended upon the drainage works. 



THE DRAINAGE OF LAMBETH. 

The by-laws committee of the Lambeth Vestry report 

that the sewerage of the parish may be regaided a.' prac- 

tlcall)' completed, as but little more than reconstructions 

lemims to be done, and these may be accomplished by 



THE PRESS AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The somewhat lardy, although complete, endorseniait 
of the opinions of the press as r^ards the so^allcd 
'Diphtheria Nursery' on Woolwich Common, which mt 
implied by the final abandonment of those wretched hm^ 
and the decision (hat they are to be abolished, is, on the 
whole, an encouraging sign of the times. To be suie 
officialism hung back long after the state of things at IhcM- 
huts was exposed, and the sacrifice of a few more iaaocenls 
was the result ; but then it has yielded at last, and we tit 
at liberty to discuss, if we choose, whether public opinion 
is stronger in these matters than it used to be, or whetfifr 
officialism is really more prone than formerly to listen V> 
reason, even though it appear in the unwelcome gub of 1 
newspaper article. It is somewhat discouraging to read of 
the tenacity with which Ihe wives of the soldiers clung to 
these hovds, and of the piteous appeals that were ludc 
lo be allowed to remain. This looks rathe: like ingnti- 
tude for the eflbrls that had been made to save their sur- 
viving children by a change of quarters, but is more eisil|' 
explained when it is understood (hat many of the familiet 
were to be removed into barracks in which two or three 
families would have to live in one room wi(h only a cir- 
lain or other improvised screen lo preserve their funily 
privacy. 



DR. RUMSEY, F.R.S. 
In consequence of the severe illness of Dr. Romscj, 
of Chellenham, the nature of which unfortunately incapa- 
citates him from following the exercise of his profeakin, 
a meeting was held nn Tuesday last at SomerKt Hoote 
under Ihe presidency of Dr. Forr. It was unanimously 
resolved on this occasion (hat the distinguished seivicc* 
rendered during the las! forty years by Dr. Rumsey to the 
cause of cauitary science and slate medicine, together widl 
the benefits thence derived by the public at huge and 
the medical profession, render it desrnible that a sub- 
scription list should be opened for the purpose of 
offering lo him some substantial token of public gnti- 
tude. The general public, as well as the profesnoo, are 
appealed to in aid of this subscription, and it is otdy ri^t 
that this should be so, unce all classes have beneficed in 
an incalculable degree by the sanitary legislation which 
has been brought about by Dr. Rumsey's unwearied 
labours. It was also resolvM at (he meedng (hat n memo- 
rial, setting forth the particulars of Dr. Riunsey's career, 
and the strong claim he has thereby established la a 
~ ilional reci^nilion of his services, should be presenleil 
10 the Prime Minister, praying llrat a pension should be 
granted to him out of the Civil List. 

The special character of Dr. Ramsey's services should 
give him peculiar claims lo the consideration uf a minister 
who enunciated the axiom 'Sanilas sanitatum, omnia est 
sanitas,' and who now has the opportunity of graccfiiUy 
rewarding Ihe services of a man who bas piaflicJly 
evinced his appreciation of the great truths contained ia 
that now famous st 
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STATE MEDICINE EXAMINATIONS. 

Tub Senatus or the Canibridec University have issued 
lieir procnunme for the examinations in stale medicine to 
ic h«ld in Michaelmas Term, 1875. AH pemns whose 
lameii are on the Medical Register, and are at least Iwentj- 
our ycUTS of age, are eligible for competition. 

The examination will be divided into two parts. The 
rrA will include physics ; the principles of chemistry, witb 
nethnd of analysis of sir and H-atcr, micmicopical and 
lieroical ; the laws of heat, Ihe principles of pneumatics, 
lydrostalics, and hydraulio, with especial reference to 
■entilalion, water-supply, drainage, construction of dwell- 
Dgs, and sanitary engineering generally. 

The second part will consist of the laws of Ihe realm 
dating Id public health ; sanitary slalislics ; origin, proiu- 
[aiion, pathology, and prevention of epidemic and infec- 
ious diseases; eflTects of overcrowdmg, vitiated air, 
tnpure uiilcr, and bad or insufficient food ; unhealthy 
Kcupations and the diseases to which they give i\SK\ 
•ater supply and disposal of sewage and refuse ; nuisances 
njarioua to health ; dislribulion of diseases wilhin Ihe 
United Kingdom, uid effects of soil, season, and climate. 

Candidates have (he option of presenting themselves 
br examination in either one or both divisions, and will 
uy a fee of four guineas for each part. 

Certificates will be given to those who have satisRed 
fac examiners in both parts. Further information can be 
■blained from Profesjor Leveing, Cambridge, to whom 
lU applications for admission to the ennminalioiis are to be 
iddtessed. 



METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD 
HOSPITALS. 
Wjiereas the stnall-poK and fever hospitalii of the 
Uelropolilan Asylums Board, ^ilnated at Homerton and 
Slockwell, are of undoubted sanitary value in providing 
isolation and medical treatment for cases of infectious dis- 
eases, their existence to some extent affects Ihe value of the 
nttistical returns of the medical ofhcen of Ihe several 
lislrict.i of London. Nol only are the deaths occurring in 
'haix inslitutions roistered in the sub-districts in which 
dicse insiiiutions are situated, and so not debited to ihe 
listrict in which the case originated ; but inasmuch as 
Lhe death -register is in msny instances the principal source 
af information as lo lhe local prevalence of zymotic disease, 
the regislralion of the deaths in these inslitutions prevents 
their occurrence coming promptly under the notice of the 
local medical ofGcen of health. It is very satisliictory, 
therefore, to find ihat at a recent fortnighdy meeting of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board it was decided that a re- 
tnm of the cases of typhoid fever received at the Slockwell 
fever hospital during 1874 should be entered on the minutes, 
and that copies of the return should be sent to the sanitary 
mlhorilies of (Greenwich, Lambeth, and Holbom, from 
vhich parishes the largest number of cases had been re- 
vived. It appears that of 197 cases of typhus received 
luring the year, 118 came from Greenwich. It is evident 
that it is in the power of lhe authorities of the AnUims 
Board Hospitals to liimish most valuable information to 
the local sanitary authorities, and it may not be out of 
place lo suggest that it would be still more usefiil if ar- 
rangemEnls could be made by which the reception of a 
patient suffering from an infeclious disease inio these 
hospilals could be at once intimated lo the local medical 
oOicer of health, slating the address from which the patient 
bad been removed. 

THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL AND THE 
LONDON VESTRIES. 

WHArE^'ER may have been our original opinion on lhe 
•abject of the dispute between lhe Kegislrsr-General and 
tbc Metropolitan sanitary aathorilies respecting Ihe weekly 
mums of mortality, we cannot but regret the persi ' 



lloanl virlually decided long ago that the R^slmr- Genera! 
had a perfect riglil lo insist that the melrupolitan regis- 
(ran should be paid for fumishine these monalily returns 
at the same rale as was fixed by lhe recent R^islralioil 
Ad for similar returns furnished out of London, The 
proper course for the vestries would have been lo accept 
this decision, and lo make arrangemcnls with the local 
registrars for lhe continuance of these returns al the legal 
rale, which would nol far exceed 5/. per week for the 
whole of London. II appears hardly credible Ihal a large 
number of our melropblilan medical officers of health have, 
since last autumn, been depriveil of the use of these valu- 
able returns tlirough the refusal of Ihe vestrifs to pay for 
them ; we must prMJme, however, that such is lhe case in 
those four large districts whose representatives, including 
Dr. Tidy, of Islington, again interviewed lhe President of 
the Local Oovemment Board upon Ihe subject, and urged 
thai the KcgLslrar- General be ' required ' to resume Ihe 
graluitous supply of these returns. We have no expecta- 
tion that this deputation will be more successful than 
former ones, and we therefore strongly recommend lhe 
vestries of these four parishes to lose no lime in agreeing 
lo pay for [hose returns, lest ihey shoidd be accused of 
sacrihcing the usefulness of Iheir medical officers of health, 
and indeed, the sanitary welfare of iheir constituents, to 
parsimony, or what would be still worse, lo personal pique. 
The returns undtr the new system of payment come into 
the hands of the medical officer nearly three days earliet 
than the gratuitous returns under the old system, and we 
w<juld further suggest Ihal the vestries should also arrange 
for a daily return of all deaiha from lymotic diseases ; 
this, wc believe, has already been done in some districts. 



NEW WATERWORKS FOR DONCASTER. 

NeaRLV forty years ago Ihe river Don, which was 
then almost the sole source of the water-su]iply in Don- 
caster, h^an lo be so polluted with sewage, Ihal for 
drinking purposes it became necessary to obtain water 
from another source. For some years lhe ratepayers were 
supplied with tolerably good water partly from wells, and 
partly by filtering the river water. 'l"he quantity of waler, 
however, became more and more deficient, and the river 
water continued to deteriorate in quality so rapidly, ihnt 
even fillration did nol render it fit for drinking purposes. 
The inhabitants of Doncasler were al last convinced ihal 
Iheir health was suffering from this insufKcicnt supply of 
waler, and its polluted character, and il was dccidcit that 
waler-work:< should be established by the Corporation. 
Application was made lo ParlL-unenI, and a bill was passed 
in the Session of 1873, wilhout opposiilon, granting lhe 
necessary powers for the construction of the works. Mr. 
Brundell, M.LC.E., was selected as engineer, and the 
foundation stone of one of the reservoirs which will form 
part of lhe Doncasler new water-works was recently laid in 
SilverMood Valley, near Thrybeiy, by the Mayor of IJon- 
caster. Ilie scheme includes the conslruclion of three 
leservoits, which when filled will be able lo give a daily 
supply of from iweniy-tlTe to thirty gallons per head lo 
30,000 people for 350 days, which is said lo be the longest 
time on record wilhout a rainfnil. The source of supply 
wilt be principally lhe Conisbru' Park, Hooton, aiul 
SilverwooJ brooks. The largest oflhe ihree reservoirs is 
the one at Thryberg, which will have an area of fifly-six 
acres, and is si<uated nearly eight miles from Uoncasler, 
whither lhe waler will he conveyed in mains. The 
elevation of the reservoirs is such that Ihe water 

Doncasler will rise by gravitation lo the lop of 



ia the mailer. 



tweiity-seven inches, and if only nine inches are collected 
on the area of the galheiing grounds they would yield 
660 millions of gallons per annum. In order lo supply a 
population of 30,000 persons with twenty- live gallons per 



I qi" 



sons with twenly-nvc _ 
d per day, only 274 millions of gallon^i n™i!d be re 
ed in a year ; and as th 



le population of Doncaster does 
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not exceed 18,000, it appears that the Corporation have 
ihe prospect of a water-supply ample for all coQlingende*. 
It is somewhat discouraeing to hear that it is onlj 
expected that the works wiU be conipleled by January, 
1877. The construction of reservoirs and other essential 
parts of \vaterH'orks cannot be effected in a day, but con- 
sidering that the bill was passed in 1S72, five years seems 
a long time to be necessary for the realisation of that great 
want of Dorcasler, all abundant and pure water-supply. 



^E^orfs. 



THE METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
The usual monthly meeting of this society 
was held on Wednesday, the 17th instant, at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Dr. R. J. Mann, presi- 
dent, in the chair. Henrj- J. H. de Vismes and M. 
Harold Tarry, Secretary of the French Meteorologi- 
cal Society, were balloted for and duly elected 
fellows of the society. 

The following communications were read : 'On 
the Climate of Patras, Greece, during 1873,' by Rev. 
Herbert A, Boys, This year was remarkable for 
sudden fluctuations and great ranges of temperature; 
the rainfall, amounting to a6'is inches, was about 
the average, but the number of wet days was great. 
The summer months, however, were very dry ; there 
being only five days in June, none in July, and one 
in August, on which rain fell There was a period 
of sixty-eight days, from June 24 to August 30, with- 
out any rsin whatever. 

'On Oione,' by Francis E. Twemlow, F.M.S. 
This paper gives an account of nearly all that is 
known of this remarkable compound. An interesting 
discussion followed the reading of the paper, bearing 
chiefly upon the amount of oxygen in the air at 
various health resorts. 

' On the Annual Means of Thirteen Years' Obser- 
vations 3\ London,' by Richard Strachan, F.M.S. 
The author having already t«ad a series of papers on 
the different seasons, now gives a summary of the 
results for Ihe thirteen years. The mean annual 
value for pressure from observations made at 9 a.m. 
is 29*953 inches ; the mean temperature of the air at 
the same hour, 49*6° ; the annual amount of rain 
34'2 inches ; the number of rainy days, 165 ; and 
the resultant direction of the wind S. 84° W., with 
force 0*95. The author concludes as follows : ' On 
the whole it seems that excess of pressure accom- 
panies deficiency of rainfall, slow translation of the 
air from the nonh of west, and fair weather. Defi- 
ciency of pressure accompanies excess of rainfall, 
rapid translation of air from the south of »est, and 
foul weather. If meteorological science could give 
prescience of the annual value of any one of the 
elements, the others could be predicted with consider- 
able accuracy.' 



THE MARRIAGE OF COUSINS. 
Mk, Geo. H. Darwin, ina recent lecture or 
marriage of cousins and their effects, delivered to 
members of the Statistical Society, quoted the fol- 
lowing from Professor Paolo, of Pavia, who gives the 
cases of 512 consanguineous marriages, and of these 
he found 409 cases of bad results, and 103 with no 
ill results. It cannot be asserted from this that it is 
four to one that the result of such a marriage will be 



11. They are selected cases, for they naturally 
:aught the attention of observers. Many of the 
evils recorded in the list are doubtless quite inde- 
pendent of consanguinity. 

The only fact which can be safely deduced from 
these numbers is the effect in producing sterility for 
46, or 89 per cent, of the marriages were sterile. 

The results deduced may be summed up as 
follows:—!. Consanguineous marriages are, on the 
whole, more unfavourable to the offspring than 
others. 2. The proportion of 4 : I, deduced from 
lis table, is not a correct view of the case. 3. The 
injury arises from the multiplication of pathological 
germs of the same nature. 4. This influence alone 
would weaken the oRTspring of relations. This is 
confirmed by the frequency of sterility, at.d of mis- 
carriages, and the appearance of diseases new to 
'" " family. 5. The best proved results of these 
ns are, failure of conception, abortive conception 
and miscarriage, monstrosities, disposition to ner;-ous 
complaints, arrested mental development, scrofulous 
and tubercular diathesis, lowered vitality, high rate 
of mortality, especially amongst infants, dysmenor- 
rhcea, small generative power, pigmental retinitis. 
6. The nearer the kinship, the greater the danger. 

He gives the obvious conclusions as to choice ia 
marrisge. 8. It is tolerably probable that the 
danger is greater in cases of uterine kinship : first, 
because more evil or good is heritable from the 
mother. 

Mr. Darwin also quotes Mr. Lewellyn Pratt, vho 
found that out of eighty-one families connected Biih 
the Halifax School, more than a quarter of the 
parents were related. He sums up by saying :— 
'Thus out of 110 deaf-mute children of whom we 
have definite information, fifty-six are the offepring 
of cousins. . . . an expressive exampleof the nveUn- 
choly consequences flowing from cousin-marriagei' 
The statistics of other countries are not so suikiig. 
' In England the deaf and dumb in rnarriages within 
the limits of consanguinity are in the propMtioD of 
6 per cent., in France 25 to 30 per cenL, in KentDckf 
2D per cenL, in Illinois 12 per cent, and in Ontaiio 

Sir W.Wilde in an appendix, which embodiesllie 
results of the inquiry earned out in the Irish census, 
to his 'Aural Sutgerj-,' gives a very complete account 
of the history and tuition of deaf-mutes, and the 
causes which produce the disease. He says consan- 
guinity may be looked on as paramount. ' MuT 
conjectures have been offered on the subject, but the 
question has been set at rest by the residts of the 
Irish census.' 



Ultiiiral Officers' Prporfs. 

HAMPSTEAD. 
One of the most useful suggestions in the tecent 
report of the Society of Medical Officers ioi Healdi 
on ■ Uniformity in Statistical Returns,' is that all vital 
statistics should be made up to the close tA the 
'registration year.' Most of the metropohlaa 
health officers, we believe, already adopt this plan, 
by which they are enabled to make coroparisoi 
of the condition of their several districts with the 
metropolis as a whole, and with other staudaid 
areas. It is to be hoped that the plan will beaMse 
universal, as thereby great inconvenience would U 
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obvialed which now arises from diverse practices in 
this respect. Thus, in the report before us, the sani- 
tary year is made to end at Midsummer. In the City 
J]ithertoit has terminated in September, and in several 
districts the sanitary year is made identical with the 
vestry year, which ends in March. We need hardly 
say that Mr. Lord's interesting report would have a 
greater value could we have compared the slate of 
public health in Hampstead with that of other 
parishes, or of the whole metropolis. As it is we can 
only place side by side the figures he gives us for the 
four quarters ended at midsummer last with the 
figures contained in the Registrar-General's Annual 
Report, for 1873. Mr. Lord tells us that he intends 
lo adopt in future reports the, tables, to secure uni- 
formity, suggested by the society. We conclude, 
therefore, that he will also adopt the registration 
j-car ; and, necessarily, he will have to afford us In- 
lonnation which we have been compelled to work 
out for ourselves at some cost of lime and trouble, 
vix., an estimate of the populition, birth and death- 
rates, etc, all of which, strangely enough, are omitted 
from the report. Mr, Lord's 'review of the past year 
tells of the continued good stale of the general public 
health . . , and of the absence of any scourge , . . 
through jymotic disease.' The total deaths regis- 
tered were 559, but of these 86 were non-parishioners 
in the Imbecile Asylum and other public ' 
Deducting these deaths, we have a ti 
irrespective of any that may have occurred 
the parish, 'for which no estimate or corret 
made. Taking the population to have been 36/xffl 
at the middle of the year (which in this case means 
. Christmas !) the rate of mortality was about thirteen 
per 1000. This highly-favourable return may be at- 
tributed to a variety of causes, such as the eleva- 
tion of site ; the soil ; the salubrity of the air ; the 
sparse population ; the wealthy character of the 
inhabitants, evidenced, inter alia, by the large pro- 
portion of domestic servants, amounting to little 
short of ten per cent, of the entire population. 
Variations in general death-rates in London do not 
greatly affect the rale of infantile and lymolic mor- 
tality. This rule applies in the present case. No 
fewer than 167 children died under one year of age, 
equivalent to 30 per cent of the lotal deaths, or 357 
per cent, of the parishioners only ; while in all Lon- 
don the deaths of children under one year were only 
2S'i per cent, of the total mortality. These deaths 
in Hampstead were equal to 19'! per 1,000 regis- 
tered births ; the equivalent proportion in all Lon- 
don being only i £"9. The deaths under five are not 
stated ; but 155 persons died at sixty years of age 
and upwards, being 30'S per cent, on all the deaths 
registered (S59), the proportion in London being 
31-9. The deaths from the seven principal lymotic 
diseases were 78, equivalent to 164 per 1,000 deaths, 
and to z't per 1,000 of the population ; the relative 
numbers in the metropolis being 149 and 3-3 respec- 
tively. Among other causes of death, diseases of 
the brain and nervous svslem account for 81 [ 
phthisis, 63. The rebtively high rale of infantile 
mortality, compared with registered births, is a con- 
sequence of the low birth-rate — only 24 per 1,000 
{the rate for London being 35'4) ; and this doubtless 
depended on a disproportion in the relative number 
of the seiLes, which the large percentage of domestic 
servants helps to explain. The actual number of 
births was 867. Reference is made in the report to 
proceedings undertaken with a view to providing a 
new cemetery, which naturally affords Mr. Lord an 



opportunity of re)!eating his long and strongly enter- 
tained views on the subject of cremation versus in- 
humation. He insists very properly on the necessity 
of a mortuary ; all the greater by reason of the 
absurd custom of the country of keeping the dead 
unburied for many days, oftentimes, moreover, in 
the very rooms inhabited by the living. Afternotic- 
ing the present use of the small-pox hospital (in 
which 1,315 non-parishioners died in two years 
during the late epidemic), and which is now used as 
a pauper imbecile asylum by the Metropiolitan Sick 
As\-lum Board, the report concludes with an eloquent 
appeal to the vestry for baths and wash-houses, for 
a mortuary and for healthy gymnastic and well- 
ventilated places of in-door amusement and physical 
development for the young of both sexes. 



IJiirluuiuiitiuii ^Irortc&iitgs. 

NOTICES OF MOTION. 

Mr. Cownr-Tenipk.— Mcdicil Acl Aincndmtnt .'ForeEcn Uninr- 

IlieiX-Bill loaiiKiid the -Medical Act, i8;S,' si>Ear»re1iit»IoIhc 

cguir^lioDoF women wha han uilcen ihcdegrje of Doclor of Medi- 



;Mr, Coope.— To call atteDtian ID the aninn of Ihe Melmpoliun 
Asylunu Goanl wEih reference 10 ihe pnipased crecIionoTa permanene 
hct^itaL tor coDtogiou-^ dueuea neu Kamfntead Keaih : and Ir> mova 

Clause:! jj and i6 of Ihc Mcltopolii.in Poor Acl (]□ Vict, c 6] with 



The following iiotices arc on the paper, but have 
not been fixed for hearing. 

mlnins vlllagn of England, Scotbnd, and Walc-i, and the tenure by 
which the houm are hetd by Che workmcD : and 10 move a rcadutjan 
on the subject. 

Su- Gearse JenVInion.— To aik the Prerident of the Local Govem- 
mcTit fioAid whether, having in view the very imulequate vunLy of 

■od'dlnHcti'^hiaiighout th"c^ul»^Her Miu«°y'> Covcninicnl are 
pnpared during the preient neuion with any meaiure to remedy thin 
great and gTowinr evil ; and, if MX, whether the Covenmenl will 
coTuent to an inquity into the subject, either by a royal eomBiiiuoii 
or by a select CDmniiltce of this Houu. 



NOTICES RELATING TO ORDERS OF THE DAV. 



Q report thereon. 



INFANT LIFE PROTECTION ACT, 1872. 

[ilr. thariey will move fw a return thowini the number ol ioi 



PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1872. 

On the motion of Mr. O'Leary a return ^vas ordered 'of the tnma 

allowed out of the Imperial LxchequcT, fur the yean ended aE 

in England and'W^e^. towards the talaiiet to medical ofliccnami 

the Public Hesillh Act (EnglandX 1B71 : dintinguiihing. in the cue of 
each nuEhorily, between the mm allowed toward* the salary ofinanec- 
tor of nui^oncF^ s-TiA that allowed towaniK ibe ^ary of the medical 



HOUSE OF LOBDS. 

{Friday, March 19.) 
AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN. 
Lord Kimuerlev called attention to the incon- 
venience occasioned by the Agricultural Children 
Act of 1873 not applying lo children above twelve 
years of age, whilst the Elementary Education Act 
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applied to children up to the age of thirteen. The 
Duke of Richmond ndmitled th.it the Elementary 
Education Act had u cotrtpulsory operation up to 
the age of thirteen, but only in the case of the 
children of parents who were in the receipt of out- 
door relief. The Agricultural Children Act only 
came into force in January last, and there had not 
been much opportunity of testing its effects, but 
he would keep a careful watch on the working 
of ihc Act, and, if necessary, ask Parliament to 
amend it. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

{77tiirsiliiy, Afanh i8.) 
ARTISANS' DWELLINGS BILL. 

On the order of the day for going into com- 
mittee on the Artisans' Dwellings Bill, 

Mr. Cawley moved that the bill be referred to a 
select committee, travelling seriatim through the 
clauses and the proposed amendments, until tie was 
Stopped by the speaker, for the purpose of argiiing 
that the bill could be made more effectual there than 
in a committee of the whole house. As it stood at 
present the bill would not carry out the preamble. 
The present law, he maintained, gave ample powers, 
and among other objections he urged that the class 
of property the bill dealt with would be stereotyped, 
and that the owners in the compensation they re- 
ceived would not get the site value. 

Sir T. Bailey seconded the amendment, men- 
tioning that the artisans were quite well able to take 
care of themselves, and that all this coercion of the 
municipal authorities and expense were needless, 

Mr. Goldney strongly opposed the suggestion 
that the bill should be considered in 3 select com- 
mittee, and Mr. Fawcett made a long speech against 
the principle of the bill, condemning it as cosily, 
cumbrous, complicated, etc. He criticised also 
many of the details of the bill, and taking especial 
objection to the limit of 25,000 inhabitants, he 
taunted the party opposite with their excessive desire 
to improve towns, while they neglected countr;' \il- 
lagcs, the condition of which he described in strong 



Sir S. Walerlow showed from the experience of 
several undertakings in which he had been engaged 
that the Act would not be costly, and Mr. Gregory 
showed that Mr. Fawcett, in several important par- 
ticulars, had misapprehended the Act. Mr. Gibson 
also pointed out various mistakes into which Mr. 
Fawcett had fallen. He warmly approved the bill, 
which he thought well drawn, and desired its exten- 
sion to Ireland. 

Mr. Cross said a few words in reply, resolutely 
declining to allow the bill to go into a select com- 
mittee, and expressing a firm determination to root 
out these rookeries without delay. After this 

Mr. Cawley withdrew his motion, and the bill 
went into committee. 

On the first Clause exception was taken by Sir 
C. Dilte and other members to the title of the bill, 
and Mr. Cross agreed ultimately that it should be 
known as the Artisans and Labourers' Dwellings 
Act of 1875. 

On Clause 3 there was a long discussion on the 
propriety of extending the scope of the bill. As it 
stands it is applicable only to towns of 25,000 in- 
habitants. Aproposal to strike out this limitation, 
made by Mr. Gowan, was negatived by 98 to 36, and 



Mr. Munti then proposed that Iohtis of lo/xx) in- 
habitants should be brought within the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. Cross opposed the motion, wishing his bill to 
be tried first in the large towns. He hoped ulti- 

ely it would be extended to small towns, but a 
different machinery would be necessarj', and he wi5 
apprehensive that until the measure liad been tried, 
objections on the score of increased rales might come 
from the small towns. 

After a long coni-ersation, in which the extension 
of the bill was urged on the Government by Mr. 
Alderman Cotton, Mr. Ritchie, Sir H. Wihnot, and 
others on the ministerial benches, Mr. Munti't 
amendment was negatived by 124 to 102. 

The controversy was renewed on an amendment 
proposed by Mr. Cross, extending the Bill to all 
towns in Irelandof35,oooinhabitants. Mr. Ronayne, 
who was supported by Captain Nolan, Major 
O'Gorman, and others, moved to lower the hmit to 
10,000 inhabitants, and it was mentioned that if the 
higher limit were retained, the Bill would only affect 
four towns in Ireland. On a division, Mr. Ronayae's 
amendment was negatived by 13810 117. 

The next amendment was moved by Mr. Fawcett, 
and its object was to throw the City of London into 
the general metropolitan area administered under the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, instead of bting 
reserved as a septarate jurisdiction, under the Cor- 
poration. Mr. Ritchie and others supported tbe 
amendment, and it was opposed by Mr. Aldermjn 
Cotton, Sir S. Waterlow, Mr. Samuda, and Mr. Crosi, 
and on a division it was negatived by 222 to S4. 

Clause 2 was then agreed to, and the further pn> 
gress was adjourned. 

{Friday, Mnrck 19.) 

Clause 3 was agreed to with a few verbil 
amendments, and in Clause 4 an amendment was 
made which includes two justices of the peace or 
twelve ratepayers among the persons by whom official 
representation of the unhealthiness of a district m^ji 
be made. 

Clause 5, which contains the requisites of the 
Local Authority's Improvement scheme, was dis- 
cussed with some minuteness. Its chief critic wa 
Mr. Fawcett, who made numerous speeches, and 
endeavoured to expunge from it all special mention 
of the working classes, or else to obtain from the 
Government a definition of them. Mr. Cross pointed 
out that during the last twenty years many statute 
and standing orders referring by name to ' working 
men ' or ' labouring classes ' had been passed, and 

Sir J. Hogg Said that those who had to carry 
these Acts out never found the least practical diffi- 
culty in deciding for whom new accommodation hid 
to be provided. 

An amendment moved by Mr. Fawcett to strila 
out the words ' working class ' was negatived by 9S— 
I9r to 93. 

On Clause 7, Mr. Fawcett moved to report pro- 
gress, which, after some resistance fh}m the Govern- 
ment, was ultimately agreed to. 



PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

I.v answer to Mr. E. Noel, 

Mr. Sclater-Booth said he intended to have the 
whole of the substantial amendments intiodoced 
into the Public Health Bill set forth and dearly a- 
plained in a paper which would accompany that 
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BABY FARMING. 

Mr. Charley asked the Home Secretary whether 
his attention had been directed to the evidence 
adduced at the trial of a baby farmer, named Bessy 
Binmore, sentenced by Mr. Justice Lush at the 
Exeter Assizes to twelve years' penal servitude for 
starving to deaih an infant entrusted to her care, 
that three other infants entrusted to her care had 
died in her house during- ihe previous eighteen 
months, and that her house was unregistered under 
the Infant Life Protection Act, 1872 (35 and 36 Vict., 
c. 3S) ; also to the statement of the learned judge 
at the trial that ' baby farming had of laie prevailed 
to such an extent that it was necessary lo vigorously 
suppress or efficiently regulate it ; ' and whether he 
was willing to issue a circular to the local authori- 
ties named in the schedule to the Infant Life Pro- 
tection Act, calling upon them to enforce that enact- 
ment in their respective districts. 

Mr. Cross said his altenlion had been called to 
this case. Mr. Justice Lush informed him that the 
' case was a very bad one, and that in the course of 
the trial he had expressed his surprise that the local 
authorities had not provided any register, and that 
no means had been used to put in force the Act of 
1872. It was to be hoped that the case would 
awnken attention among local authorities to the re- 
quirements of the Act, and that a register would be 
provided. The best way would bo for the hon. 
member to move for a return of all the baby fanns 
which had been registered. 

Mr. Charley gave notice that he would move for 
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BAEV FARMING. 
At the E»eler Assiies, Mr. Jxistice Lush has sentenced 
Betsy Binmore, keeper of a baby farm at Newton Abbol, 
To twelve vean' penal servitude for manslaughter. A child 
.lied which had been under her care for three monlhs, and 
-medical evidence showed that il was starved. Three other 
children had died b her house within einhtcen manihs. 



ADULTERATED SARSAPARILLA. 
Till town clerk appeared on the iglh inst. at the Brad- 
fjrt Court, to prosecute tradesmen for selling adulterated 
articles of food and drink. H. Brown, occupying a stall 
in Godwin Street, was charged with having sold sarji- 
parilla which was adulterated ; (he public analyst said 
that there was not much sareaparilla in tlie compound, hut 
it w«s mixed with liqnorice, Drown was fined 1/. and %s. 



FACTORY ACT OFFENCES. 
At the Dea-sbury Court, Avison Brothers, of Batlcy, 
have been cbaiged with employing one boy and two girls 
without a suigeon's certificate, and also with not having 
the girls' names entered on the regisler ; they were also 
charged with neglecting 10 limewash Iheir mill, as required 
by law. The sab-inspector of fnclories proved the charge, 
-"•' -t the close of the "■ ■' '- ■--■"-' — •> - 



iclones prO' 
c agreed lo 



charges of the girls being employed without a certificate. 
In the case of the boy a tine of 3/. was inflicted, and ii 
^be COKS of the girli ■ fine of aJL for each case was im 



THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 

Irish pugnacity, which Is proverbial, though usually 
conspicuous in the form of religious rather than social 
feuds, is now adapting itself to Local Government 
Channels. 

A shaqj contest is going on between the Irish Local 
Government Board and various boards of poor-law guar- 
dians with resjiect 10 the administialion of Ihe Irish Public 
Health Act. The guardians of the Newcastle Union, Co. 
Limerick, have passed a resolution calling on the Govern- 
ment to establish a tribunal to which appeals might be 
brought by persons who feel aggrieved by decisions of the 
Central Board. To the Longford Union n communication 
has been stated that the buaid would issue a sealed order 
lo fix the salaries of the medical olTicers which the guu- 
dians had relused lo increase. In Dublin here is a dispute 
as to the funds out of which the payment of the medical 
ofiicers is to come, the Local Government Board requir- 
ing that they should be paid out of the poor rale, the 
guardians contending, under counsel's advice, that Ibej 
should be charged fo the borough fund. 

ADULTERATED GINGER. 
W. Standing, shop-keeper, Manchester Road, was 
charged with having soki two ounces of ginger which was 
adulterated. The defendant said that when he wos told 
that the ginger was going to be analysed he lold the in- 
spector thai lie would not guaranlce that il was pure. — 
The Town Clerk : But thai n-as loo late; yon should have 
done so before. The analyst said thai the ginger -wa* 
adulterated to the extent of one-lhini wilh plaster of Paris 
—a material which would not dissolve ; fined lor. and 8r. 

C. Wainwrifiht, 58 I*eds Road, was charged on two 
summonses wilh selling ginger and arrowroot which were 
adulterated. The 'ginger' contained scarcely any ginger, 
bat was composed principally of wheal flour, ground rice, 
white pepper and turmeric. The nrroivrool was nol 
injurious to health, but was adulterated wilh tapioca flour. 
Mrs. Wainwright said she had bought the arlicles of some 
other person. The magiilrales inslrucled all those who 
made ibal defence to gel a guarantee wilh the articles, and 
then they would have a cause of action against those from 
whom ihey bought their goods, and could compel them to 
refund the fines. Mrs. Wainwright was fined loj. and 
costs in each case. 

NOISES FROM FACTORIES. 

Vice-Ckancellok Sir R. Malins, on February 23, 
had before him the case of Beaumont i'. Emery, one of 
some importance lo perrons residing near noisy manafac- 
tories. The plaintiff is the owner of Nos. 6, S, and to 
Brunswick Street, and until recently carried on his busi- 
ness, ai well as resided, at No. 6. The defendant is a 
cooper, in the rear of the plaintiff's house, and had been in 
the habit of using for his works a high-pres.'nire steam- 
engine, which was kept at work day and night throughout 
the week. The ptaintifT complained that the vibration and 
noise caused by this engine were such as to create an in- 
tolerable nuisance, and after some vain endeavours to 
induce the defendant to abate the nuisance he filed thii 
hill, praying that the defendant might be restrained by in- 
junction from working the sleam-cngine and carrying on 
his business in such a manner as to occasion nuisance or 
annoyance to the plaintilT. 

The Vice-chancellor said, if the facts alleged by the 
pkinliff were established, il was clearly a case for the in- 
terference of Ihe court, because the principle of the court 
was that every man was entitled to ihe enjoyment of hi« 
house free from any annoyance, whether il might be occa- 
sioned by pestilential vapours, smells, or vibration from 
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machinery ; nor was he to be eiposetl lo undue noke. If, 
tbcrefore, it wns establisIicU in lliis case Ihat fraiti the 
working of the defendant's machiaEry a tiuisancc was caused 
to the plxinliif, it was dear that, whatever might be the 
rule at Uw, this court would itop such a state of things by 
injunction. He iras of opinion thai the plaintiff had esta- 
bUihed his case, and tbere must, Iberefore, be an injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendant from iroriting the stcam- 
encine between the hours of 7 CM. and 6 A.M. without the 
plaintilTs consent, and also from conducting bis business 
Ro as to cause nuisance and annoyance to the plaintiff or 



EXPIRATION OF TERM OF OFFICE. 

Sir,— Will you oblige nic by your opinion as to when 
(having regard to Ibe ' Sanitary Amendnient Act, 1874') 
mcmbcrE of a local board can ije said to go out of office ? 
Your contemporary, the 'Justice of ihc Peace, 'has expressed 
the opinion that Marcii z6 (or 271h, as the case may be) 
terminates the official life of a member due to retire by 
Tolation. If tllis view is sound there must be this year an 
interregnum in the case of every local board in England 
with aU tbe manifest inconveniences attaching to interreg- 
nums including, it may be, the want of a sufficient number 
of members to give ralidiiy to necessary matters of busi- 
ness. A Memiier of a Local Board. 

fA 'Member of a Local Board' need not worry himself, 
we think. According to the present state of tbe law, as 
we view it, a'racrabcr's retirement by rotation does not be- 
come conclusively effectual until his successor is appointed, 
and therefore, though March 26 may be deemed an impor- 
tant stage in the proceedings of every annual election, yet 
we consider that members will not be actually out of office 
for all purposes until the so-called day of election, two or 
three weeks later, whenlbedelerminalionofthe ratepayers 
OS to their new representatives will have been arrived at.] 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL, 1875. 

[Teihe EdUor u/ /fc Sanitary Record,) 

Sir, —The Public Health Bill now before Parliament 
being a matter of importance to sanitary inspectors, I 
should like 10 bring a few remarks liefore your many 
readers, trusting that by an interchange of opinions some 
good may arise. 

Section 64 of the new Act gives power to close 
polluted wells, similar to section 50, Act of 1S74. I ask 
why have we not power lo have the order made upon the 
owner instead of the occupier, lo close polluted n-ells? 
Occupiers generally are not in a position financially to 
close wells effectually. 

Nothing in the section is said about the owner of the 
' private' well. 

In my opinion both Ibe old and new sections are dc- 
feclive on that point. 1 should cenalnly like some 
cipreision of opinion on this matter. 

Section 35 of the new Act gives power to enforce 
sufficient privy nccomimodalion on the report of the sur- 
veyor ; it will be remembered that a section of the Sani- 
tary Act, 1S68, provides that Ibe inspector of nuisances 
may be deemed the surveyor for the purposes of this 
section. The Act of iS63 is now to be repealed ; but no 
sabstitute for the sectiou has been provided to my know- 
ledge. 

The result is that the New Public Health Bill's present 
conditions are, that the surveyoi'i report is rcquiroi as to 
tbe insufficiency of privy accommodation, a subject which, 
in my opinion, ooght lo be more dependent upon the 
inspector of Duiiances' report, not being a scientific ques- 



tion, and one which the inspector of nuisances is better 
acquainted with, inasmuch as he is conversant with the 
habits and wants of Ihe people in his district. 

-% Robinson, 

Carlisle, March 33. Inspector of Nuisances. 



THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL, 1875. 
{To l/it Edilor ef l/ie SAini\K\ Reco&o.) 

Sir, — I beg lo make the following suroestions on the 
Public HealthBiU, 1875. 

Clauses 34 and 35. At the end of the first sub-section 
add the words, 'and with such approaches and ftdlitiej 
for emptying the privies and ashpitsas the local board m>y 
approve of.' 

Clauses 35, 37, and 57. After the word 'surveyor,' jdJ 
the words 'medical officer of health, or inspector irf 



Clause 85, sub-seclion 2. After the words 'ishpil so 
foul,' add 'or so dilapidated as to be a nuisance.' 

Clause 245. The words ' three months ' to read ' twelve 
months.' 

Ckuse 359. After the word 'residence' lo insert 'or 
place of business.' 

F. B. 



HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Homes for the PeopU, and How lo supply Than. 

By John Price, Ncwcastle-on-Tyne. Londoa: 

Messrs. F. & N. Spon, 

The issue of this handy little pamphlet is well- 
timed, pending the discussion of^ Mr. Cross's Li- 
bourera' Dwellings Bill 

Mr. Price has been at great pains to collect 
information of the present condition of the dwellingi 
of the poor in all parts of the country, and denouncis 
the evils which the present system of overcrowdiBg 
engenders in good set terms. 

'The wealth and strength of a nation consists 
in the health of its population, and grave errors of 
government only can negative that \kvi. The wants 
of a nation must be attended lo, if we do not deare 
to see it shorn of its strength. Do we wish W 
inaugurate a race of physical and intellectual pig- 
mies? Bred, nurtured, and fostered in the crowded 
nurseries of disease to be found in so many of our 
large towns— compelled often from dire necessity, 
not from choice, to breathe an atmosphere impure 
in its very essence and surroundings— how can « 
expect 3 man reared under such conditions 10 beconte 
great or good ? If we desire to breathe a puie 
physical and moral atmosphere, vie must remove lU 
contaminations from our midst. It is a deeply per- 
sonal matter, and if we desire to save the thous^tdi 
of valuable lives which are lost every year ftom 
simple neglect of sanitary laws, we must be up and 
doing, or we cannot hope to escape ourselves.' 

Having thus dealt with the evils, Mr. Price deal* 
with the remedial measures which, in his opinion, ue 
to be effected by the erection of model houses 00 the 
principle of the Pcabody, Sir Sydney Waterlow, and 
the Artisans, Labourers' and General Dwellings 
Company, and quotes largely the papers whkb have 
appeared in our pages in support of his viewi 
There is one very sensible sug^stion made, and that 
is, the desirability of the working classes themselvti 
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taking a more active part in this movement, which is 
intended more especially for their particular benefit 

'Although all ourlaige towns contain a very great 
number of unskilled labourers, who, from various 
causes, are unable to help themselves in the matter 
of house-accommodation, still, there remains a 
goodly nimiber of skilled artisans, who are in a posi- 
tion to take shares and otherwise materially assist 
the several companies who are labouring for their 
benefit The managers of these companies would 
feel encouraged to proceed to further efforts, if they 
saw their exertions properly appreciated and sus- 
tained by those for whom they have laboured.' 

Those who have not studied the question will do 
well to consult Mr. Price's brochure. Although his 
facts will not be new to our readers, he condenses 
and handles his information in an able manner, 
and not only draws practical inferences, but gives 
sensible suggestions. 



APPOINTMENTS OF BEALTH OFFI- 
OEBS, INSPECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Adams, Joseph Dbcon, M.D. Univ. St And., M.R.CS. Ene., L.S.A. 
Lond , has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the 
Yeovil Rural Sanitairy District : 75/. for one year. 

Allen, Mr. George, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Gloucester Urban Sanitary District, vice Small, resigned, on 
account of his increased duties as Surveyor. 

Aston, William, Es<^., has been appointed Chairman of the Hands- 
worth, Staffordshire, Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Blunt, Thomas Porter, M.A., F.CS., has been appointed Public 
Analyst for Bridgnorth : ax«. per analysis. 

BsooKFiBLD, John Scorrt, M.D. Univ. Edin., M.R.CS. Eng., has 
been appomted Medical Officer of Health for the Denby Urban 
Sanitary District : 5/. per annum ; acreage, 2,7x3 : population, 
1,637. 

BvKMAN. Mr. R. H., has been appointed Surveyor for the Hands- 
worth Staffordshire, Urban Samtary District. 

HsALBY, Mr.^ <^ Swansea, has been appointed Surveyor and Inspec- 
tor oc Hutsances for the Cwm-du Urban Sanitary District, vice 
Hargreaves, resigned. 

Lloyd, Howard, Es<^., has been api^inted Treasurer to the Hands- 
wtMth, Staffordshire, Urban Sanitary Authority. 

MCORK, Mr. Edward Henry. Public Analyst for Brighton, has been 
appointed for Sussex East, vice Tidy, resigned : 50/. per annum 
MO fees. 

OssiSH, Mr. James, has been ajipointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Handsworth, Staffordshire, Urban Sanitary District. 

Pmilups, Edward England, L.R.C.P. Edin., M.R.CS. Eng., has 
been appmoted Medical Officer of Health for the Rochford Rural 
Saziitary District : 56/. per annum ; acreage, 107,08a ; popula- 
tioo, ao^s&x 

PsiCB, Mr. Henry, has been appointed Collector to the Handsworth, 
Staffordshire, urban Sanitaiy Authority. 

Spbaking, Mr. WiOiam, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
lor the Dorkinif Rural Sanitary District, vice Hood, resigned. 



VACANCIES. 

CAlke Rural and Urban Sanitary Districts. Medical 
Officer of Health. Application. 30th instant, to the Clerks to the 
Authorities. 

FoLESHiLL Rural Sanitary District.^ Medical Officer of 
Health, xooL per annum. Inspector of Nuisances, 70/. per annum. 

FuLHAM District. Inspector of Nuisances. Application, 3xst 
instant to T. E. Jones, Clerk to the Board of Works, Fulham 
District. 

Hbknb Bay Urban Sanitary District. Clerk and Surveyor. 

HoKwiCH Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health. 
9oL per anaom.. Application, April 7, to John Evans, Clerk to 
the Authority. 

Kbasslxy Urban Sanitarv District. Surveyor. Application, 
dolh instant, to T. A. Martin, Qerk. 

SvANSBA. Town Cleric and Clerk to the Urban Saniury Authority : 
per annum. AppUcation, April 13, to R. A. Essery, Town 
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SAKITABY PATENTS. 

62a. Improvements in the manufacture or production of gas for illu- 
minating or heating purposes, and for actuating gas engines. 
Robert Speir, Greenock, Renfrewshire, N.fi., and John 
Ms^ther, Gateshead-on-Tyne, Durhazxu 

638. Improvements in grate bars for furnaces or fireplaces. Horatio 

Walter Ibbotson, Sheffield. A communication from Thomas 
Holt, Trieste, Austria. 

653. Improved means of preserving raw or cooked meat, and other 
raw or fresh or prepared provisions. Percy Oldfield Francis 
Nine Elms Wharf, Bridge Foot, Vauxhall, Surrey. 

66a Improvements in apparatus for attaching main cocks, valves, 
plugs, or other connections, to service-pipes for water when 
under pressure. George Bates, Lewes, Sussex. 

661. Improved means and appliances for the production of Ughtin|^ 
and heating gas from air and spirituous vapour comoined. 
Mathias Neuhaus, Surrey Chambers, Strand, London. 

723. An improved method of and apparatus for simultaneously dis- 
infecting, deodorising, disintegrating and desiccating: animal 
and v^etable matter for fertilising purposes. John Cox, 
Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 

73a Improvements in apparatus to be applied to windows, doors, 
walls, and roofs, for ventilating rooms and buildings. John 
Currall, Birmingham. 

742. Sewage and irrigation. John Bailey Denton, Whitehall place, 
London, and Rogers Field, Cannon Row, Westminster. 

745. Improvements in and additions to invalid bedsteads. Robert 
Hope Alston Hunter, Malvern Road, Dalston, London. 

768. Gases for heating, etc. Thomas James Smith, Fleet Street, 
London. 

3808. Washing clothes, etc Thomas Hawksworth and Joseph. 
Chaner, ThomclifT. A communication from John Eaton. 

4037. Gas stoves. William Harrold, West Brorawich. 

6x4. Apparatus for heating and cooking purposes. Samuel Loebl, 
Aldermanbury, London. 

73a Ventilating rooms and buildings. John Currall, Birmingham. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
3968. Apparatus for lighting and heating. A. M. Silber, Whitecross 
Street. 

The oil or combustible liquid holder is connected by an arm with a 
burner. ^ The oil-holder is connected with a chamber, which is pro- 
vided with a non-conductor jacket. At the bottom of such chamber 
is a second chamber, inside which is a third or^ inner chamber, on 
which the burner rests and through which air is supplied thereto, 
having entered through openings in the first-named chamber and 
thence through the second chamber. The heated products of combus- 
tion are conducted through, the bottom of the outer chamber and by a 
channel, and escape through a dome or cap. 

^73. Smokeless combustion of solid fueL F. Blarieck and G. W. M» 
Bauer, Vienna. 
The present invention consists in an outer shell of iron or other 
appropriate material of cylindrical, conical, or other convenient form, 
in the interior of which vertical grate-bars are so arranged that their 
outward narrow edges touch the aforesaid shell, whilst the inner 
edges form the receptacle for the fuel. 

635. Filtering and purifying water. O. V. Morgan, Kensington, and 
G. R. iNuwlcharek, Battersea. 

This invention consists in the special use of calcium-carbonate in 
addition to or in combination with other filtering media, either as 
forming part of the filter or in the form of cups or vessels to be used in 
conjunction with filters of any description, or by themselves, more 
particularly for the purpose of removing lead from its solution in water 
to be filtered. 

639. Lamps for burning mineral oils. H. Price, Crewe. 

The lamp is so designed as to allow of no admittance of air within 
the basement of the lamp or below the flame, thereby preventing the 
liability of its being extinguuhed ; and the combination of parts and 
mechanism. 

3967. Consuming smoke and economising fueL J. C. Eddison, New 
Wortley. 

There is a perforated partition wall beyond the fire within the flue. 
3975. Economising fuel in open fireplaces. T. Lane, Grove Park, 
Chiswiclc 
This invention relates to the construction of open fireplaces, and 
has for its object the more perfect combustion of the fuel and the pre- 
vention of the great waste of heat which in ordinary fireplaces passes 
up the chimney. 



NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES. 

All communications must bear the signature of the writer 
-^not necessarily for publication. 

ISOLATION. 
At the Hague, it appears that when an inhabitant is attacked 
with contagious disease the authorities place the following inscription 
on the wall of the dwelling-house— 'Contagious Disease,' the par- 
ticular malady of the patient being specified. 
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THE COST OF CAS AND PETROLEUM FOR HEATING 

PURPOSES. 

Thi taMmnax comiBriKn or the coa of the apjilicalion gT spiriti, 

pctiDleum, and illuminatuiK gu Cor heatins operations in Ihc laboia- 

lory lias been made by PrDfessor Wagner. The mr»t extcnBve 
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PRECAUTIONS AGAISST FIRE. 

Lii MiKiiti mgs^ls that briimiane Efaauld be 
everjrshipfdruieTn ease of fire. - - - - - 

from lop cubic nunru of air, that reoqenng it unnttea t 

liniducBd by the buminE of the brimilDDC would penetnce whe 
water from the decks could not be brought to bear, and [he density 

careTuLI)' with wet saiU> «^l. j^ isqu^ki^sm^ 
*"* ' ' ' ' - n of larsB matcbe*. 
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THE PAST WINTER. 
E winter which has iitu paued witl long be remembered for its 
e and protncled coldness. It hoM been eold everywhere, but 
: of the Northern United States, and in Canada, it has been 

Mimig ysimal, the record of nne ila)r, Tileiday. February g.— 
^egauiiee, 43 decrees below freuing-point ; Ishpeming, tfi below : 

■ijiuii, ui, A mi i spirit thermometer showol si below ; L'Anse, 

■'r'Giwen Bay, 3i below ;Plymo™b°wii."30 below; Milwiu- 
» below ; Sault Ste. Marie, 14 below ; Houghion, 33 below : 
ock, 40 below: Si, Paul. 3; below. At Ishpeming, water in 
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nbuked the mother for her Imprudence in ei^ioiing the child 1 
n ni^ht, requesting also that 1 might be iafbnued 
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My refusal brought a 
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the lact that insunnces such as thes 
to the people of this country. Were 






■lauehtering of taiilc have been suggesied (or adopti 
M. Foi, Medical Offiur of Health lor Cocltermoutb. 

ai d- » Vicl., Co/. ij8 Sn. 33, Siih-iK. i 
1. That no swine shall he ItepE within twenty yards of any dwellipg- 



I, Thai DO slaughler.hDUK shall hereafler be licensed unless it be 
detached from, and^be ntuate at least ten yards from any dwelling- 
sDce apart from and independent of any 

^^.^iwu, »itHii ii^ye the inner walls theruT covered with 
which shall alwiyi he kept thoroughly clean, in good order 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
ALrDRD the medical officer of health for Tar 

1 the following remarks, which may be taket 

- A- , r^id" 
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e that it 



health of the f 



ould not be impaired. 



rily. In the meanwhile there ii plenty of work remaining to tc dcAC, 
for the carryinE out of which ample powers are already given. As 
time advances. I find thai the more eidighlened of the public appre- 
ciate Ihe value of sanitary science. — a subject whidi, in Drdinary 
the onliuTy 
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In Ihe neat little parlouts. occupied, pertaps. only fSi 
lOna Sunday, these papers would be_ harmleu ; but in Ite 
■vety day they ai 
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r all cottages. I cannot too itrongly impress uf 
ssity of thoroughly cleansing and disinfeding 
»-as_lain aeriously ill. — ■"* »-'»'-" '■'" 
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I this way. asasted by thorough cleissai 
, and of their dolhuig. csa uie getiai i 



infeciiou/^Xr 
disease be destroyed. 

THE ARITHMETIC OF VITALITY. 
Db. a. W. Bkll. of Washington, suggesli that a few arithmeiial 
problems of vitality should lie wlbstituted for the oftentiiKS meamt 
j«a sums which ue set to pupils. His sugnstions are of a pradni 
kind. We tee the wonderful activity with which the functiou =f Bfc 
are performed ; that within twenty seconds a pouoBoui gas ja na 
with Ihe breath penmates every tissue of the body- "^^f^ 
single mpiniory act multiplies the carbonicacid ahundred-uld. na 
■ 'f, mil (ail to appredaie the importance nf these ^ 



that has been once passed through Ihe lungs contain five ud iJuf 
per cent of carfaanic acid, how many volume* of atmospherE aiii ■ 
require to reduce it to four parts per ten thousand? If a Kui£lepapij 

be required for 600 pupils seven hours T If a close! of joomlscfc* 
capacity requires i.noo cubic feei of air every hour to puiKy O* a" 
sufficiently Tor one individual, how many cubic feet of air <nl bi 
; — 1 1^^^ (J purify Ihe atmnr-' -* - — k.-i™« 
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^nuelvti to the thDoihiiil 



Mr. G. F. Chauib 
ster: Mr. William ; 



iiiv ian naiviifnwt : 
. Eaalboume : Mr. William Suei. Vbi^ 
riotC. Mereonlogical Society. uiad« . ^r. 
Dr. Thos. Wrigtit, Chellenhiim : Dr. I C. 

DrAlhot'R^Lyo^iiiroit, tl. i ; Dr. FianUyn'PusoB, Sdhj: 
Mr. Wm. EasHC, C.E.. Hendon ; Mr. J. While. Loidoa : Dr. J. 
Nonhcotg Vinen, London; Mr. P. G. Underhay, Lasdoa; Dr. t. 
Orme Dudfield, Londoo: Mr. J. Robinson, Carlisle: Messrs. Ednris, 
Allen and Kitching. Lohdon ; Dr. H. J. AlforcL Tanntoai Mr- 
Haviland, Northampton ; Mr. P. Hinckes Bird. Medical OSes J 
Health. Fylde; Messrs. Mather and Co., London; Dr. W, Ofk, 
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PBOVIDENT DISPENSABIES. 

BY ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 

As surely as sickness, in a large proportion of 
cases, follows intemperance, so does pauperism at- 
tend sickness. Any plan which tends to diminish the 
average amount or duration of sickness would also re- 
cluce pauperism, so that judicious measures for placing 
skill^ medical attendance within reach of the poor 
would diminish sickness as well as its too frequent 
accompaniment, pauperism. 

Of course the proper thing would be to go to the 
very root of the evil, and by attention to drainage, 
temperance, ventilation, and cleanliness prevent dis- 
ease from making its appearance at all. That is, 
unfortunately, a state of things reserved for more 
enlightened days. It is now considered quite enough 
that, at an extravagant outlay of time and money, 
attempts are made to cure the disease which a little 
forethought and care v.'ould altogether prevent. 
In the present state of public opinion the pro- 
blem to be solved is how to make it possible for 
the poorer classes, especially in large towns, to 
obtain competent medical attendance in sickness. A 
vast machinery is already at work for this purpose ; 
there are hospitals and dispensaries of all descrip- 
tions, clubs, parish medical relief, and last but not 
least, the gratuitous advice given by many medical 
practitioners. The objections to all these systems are 
obviously g^reat, and may be briefly brought under 
four heads— they do not enable every working-class 
family to obtain whenever necessary the attendance 
of medical men ; in some instances they pauperise 
those who resort to them ; in every case they deprive 
the medical profession of proper remuneration for its 
services; and they throw a heavy burden on the 
charitable, and the last, now that employment is 
abundant, wages fairly high, and prosperity more 
generally diffused than at any previous time, is 
manifestly unjust 

In 1831 the first of a new class of institutions 
was opened at Coventry, the object of which was to 
place within the reach of the working classes, in 
return for moderate weekly payments, medicine and 
medical advice. Any free member, or, in other words, 
any subscriber, as he might be called, to tlie institu- 
tion was to have the right to send for his medical 
attendant and to receive advice and medicine. It 
seems to have been hoped by the promoters of 

grovident dispensaries that much illness would thus 
e cut short, that moderate remuneration would be 
paid to the medical officers for their services, that 
provident habits would be taught the poor, and that 
the relief afforded by the hospitals and old dispen- 
saries would be kept altogether for the indigent. 
These not unreasonable anticipations have not been 
lully realised. 

Since the opening of the Coventry dispensary 
several similar institutions have been established, or, 
in some cases, free dispensaries have been recon- 
^ructed on the new plan. Some of the most 
successful and best known of the provident dis- 
pensaries are those at Northampton, Leicester, 
Oloucester, and Derby. Of late years the attention 
of the medical profession has been directed to these 
places, and some physicians, living in towns in which 
an institution of the kind was not in existence, have 



written and spoken warmly in favour of them. It is 
a singular thing that very few of the medical men 
connected with these institutions, or living in places 
in which one was in working order, have expressed 
themselves satisfied with them, though Dr. Nankivell, 
of Torquay, who has had some knowledge of a pro- 
vident dispensary, has spoken very decidedly in their 
favour. It must be confessed that few men who have 
not resided in a town in which there is a provident 
dispensary can form any conception of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of such an institution. 
Probably a great deal of the approbation expressed 
by the medical profession has been called forth by an 
impression that the 760/. which one doctor at North- 
ampton received as his share of the fees last year was 
money paid by people who would otherwise not 
have paid anything at all for medical attendance, 
but who would have had to be prescribed for by the 
infinnary or by some neighbouring practitioner gratis. 
It seems to be generally assumed that the free members 
are people who, if they were not to pay their weekly 
pence to the dispensary, would not pay at all ; and 
were that the case it would be a strong argument in 
favour of the new institutions ; but it is not certain 
that the doctors do not in actual practice lose much 
more than they gain. 

There can be no doubt that a provident dispen- 
sary is an inestimable boon to the people who are 
its members. An institution like the one at Lei- 
cester, economically managed by a hard-working and 
enterprising secretary, places medical advice, at a 
very low cost, within the reach of every poor family 
in the town which has sense enough to avail itself 
of it ; it does, therefore, enable the poor to obtain 
advice and medicine in the early stages of sickness, 
when, if at all, medicine is occasionally of use, and 
thus in a certain number of cases the sick are pre- 
vented from getting seriously ill. In the far larger 
proportion of cases in which curative medicine is 
powerless there is no necessity to run about for 
hospital tickets, and no delay in getting medical 
attendance. Of right — for he has paid for it — the 
provident dispensary patient has the consolation of 
seeing his doctor as long as he thinks that he needs 
his visits, whether the services of the latter are 
of use or not. There therefore would seem to be no 
doubt that, as a relief to the hospitals and a gain to 
the poor, the provident dispensary is, or ought to be, 
of great importance. Institutions of the kind might 
with advantage be opened in all parts of the country, 
or some of the existing dispensaries might be con- 
ducted on the provident system. No settlement of 
the question of medical relief for the poor can, how- 
ever, be considered permanent and satisfactory which 
does not do justice to the medical staff; and from 
some knowledge of several provident dispensaries, 
as well as from having been on the staff of one of the 
largest, it does not seem to me surprising that many 
of the medical officers should complain of the new 
system as mucii as of the old one, and probably the 
following remarks will show why this should be the 
case. It is only right to add, that I never heard a 
medical man, whether connected or not with a provi- 
dent dispensary, deny the blessing it certainly is to 
its free members. Friends and enemies are agreed 
on that point. 

No provident dispensary professes to be a chari- 
table institution ; the members pay for the relief and 
medicines they obtain, and there can be no sense of 
obligation, consequently the medical men on the staff 
are paid servants, and lose all or nearly all the/r^x* 
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iige which being on the staff of an ordinary hospital 
or dispensary brings. Honour is a part, and often a 
large part, of the pay of a professional man ; and as 
in provident dispensaries the honour is small, the 
money remuneration should be proportionately large. 
It is well for medical men who apply for these posts 
clearly to understand that they are paid servants, and 
must not expect the deference and respect associated 
in the medical mind with a hospital appointment. 
It is not the fault of the managers, but is a natural 
consequence of the provident dispensary system, 
that, as pay is given, local status is necessarily sacri- 
ficed, or rather is not generally obtained. 

It will always remain an Qipen question, too, whe- 
ther the medical men on the staff will, not of neces- 
sity, be so completely under the control of the free 
members that their self-respect will be diminished ; 
at any rate it cannot be thought pleasant, for a 
trifling fee, to be compelled to attend all the persons 
who have the right to* summon their do>:tor as often 
and whenever they choose to send for him. As a 
field for practice the provident dispensaries are of 
small value, and they cannot be of much use as an 
introduction to the rich or to the families of male 
patients, for the glory of the new system is that it 
provides husband, wife, and children with advice and 
medicine, and so can hardly be of as much use to 
the doctor as a club, for the latter may introduce 
him to the families of his male clients, and in this 
way he often gets paid for attending on the club mem- 
bers, from whom he receives a mere trifle in return for 
his services. There are not a few medical men who 
would prefer the prestige of being on the staff of a 
non-paying hospital or dispensary, and the field it 
gives for practice and the introduction it affords to 
well-to-do patients, to the small pay and poor posi- 
tion of being medical officer to a provident dis- 
pensary ; but, of course, this is a way of looking at 
the question which, though natural to the doctor, 
would seem very strange to the general public. 

The comparative unpopularity of the provident 
dispensary system in the eyes of the medical men 
most competent to judge ot its merits, is proved by 
the large number of resignations in some towns. 
This is no fault of the committee or of the secretary, 
but speaks badly for the future of the system, unless 
certain changes are made, and perhaps these 
changes would be found so to diminish the popularity 
of the system in the eyes of the free members, that 
even the medical staff would have to be careful 
before it proposed any radical alterations of the 
rules. It will be enough to add that, in five or six 
years, it seems that from various causes there have 
been, I believe, seven resignations at the Leicester 
dispensary ; an enormous number compared with 
the resignations in the same time at any large hos- 
pital in England. 

It seems hard to believe that provident dispen- 
saries can really relieve the free hospitals in their 
neighbourhood, when the numbers of patients at the 
hospitals in provident dispensary towns are com- 
pared with those in towns without one of these insti- 
tutions. At Northampton 7,000 persons a year go 
to the free hospitals, and 7,000 to those at Worcester, 
in the latter until recently there was no provident dis- 
pensary, and 7,ooo to those at Cheltenham, where 
there does not appear to be one. From what class 
are the 15,000 provident dispensary patients taken 
at Northampton, for Northampton, Worcester, and 
Cheltenham all have the same population, and in 
each case 7,000 people go to the free hospitals ? At 



Leicester, again, with a population just about double 
that of Cheltenham, 12,000 people go to the in- 
firmary, though 12,000 belong to the provident dis- 
pensary. As wages are better and employment is 
more plentiful at Leicester than at Cheltenham, there 
ought not to be in the former so many people in 
need of gratuitous medical attendance as in the 
latter, and yet, though the former has a well-managed 
and flourishing provident dispensary, the proportion 
of the population going to tie infirmary is almost 
the same in both towns. Coventry is one of thcveiy 
few towns in which the provident dispensary has 
apparently cut down the number of free hospital 
patients. In this town, having the same population 
as Cheltenham, there are only 2,200 hospital patients 
in the year. 

The work done by the medical officers of pro- 
vident dispensaries is really enormous, and is proba- 
bly in one or two towns much greater than it seems 
to be. The remuneration is also lower than is 
generally thought to be the case, for the medical 
officers have in many instances assistants and 
partners, who see some of the patients. The staff 
may consist of six medical men, but, when the ser- 
vices of their assistants are added, it may turn out 
that ten men really do the work. 

Dr. Barr, of the Northampton dispensary, last 
year, 1873, received 760/., but he paid 11,000 visits 
to patients at their houses, and saw at his own house 
and at the dispensary 12,000 persons, a total of 23/x». 
If Dr. Barr did this work unaided, it would give an 
average of sixty people a day seen ; and as he must 
have had plenty of special visits and night visits, the 
work would be simply enormous. To see even fort? 
persons a day in private practice is considered 
severely to tax the resources of a doctor, but when a 
man contrives to see sixty, he must have the consti- 
tution of a horse. 

At the Northampton dispensary nearly 5<^ooo 
people were seen last year, and 33,000 prescriptions 
were dispensed. The three doctors, it is true, re- 
ceived 1,500/., being an average of 500/. apiece. As 
the members are only 15,600, each member was 
seen over three times in the course of the year ; and 
yet even this seems to have been an exception, for 
in the previous year the work, according to the report 
of the committee, was much heavier. 

At Coventry, out of 9,000 members, not fewer 
than 5,221 were treated in the year 1872. The three 
medical men received 800/., or more exactly, 269^ 
1 3 J. lort^. apiece. It would not be an extra\'agant 
estimate to suppose that each patient was seen seven 
times, which would be as much as to say that 36/)00 
visits and consultations were required by the 9,000 
members. 

At Leicester 27,000 visits were paid to the houses 
of members, 1 2,000 of whom were also seen at the dis- 
pensary, and, in the words of the report for 1872, 
'many thousands of cases* were treated by the 
medical men at their own houses. Probably 50,000 
visits and consultations were required, and for these 
the doctors received 1,100/. The members at Leices- 
ter are 12,673 ; but, strange to say, 72,000 prescrip- 
tions were, in the year, dispensed, an average of six 
bottles of medicine per patient The prescriptions, 
therefore, are at least fifty per cent, in excess of the 
visits and consultations called for in the year. Pro- 
bably the number of prescriptions dispensed is a 
surer index of the number of visits paid, for it is not 
fair to suppose that, at Leicester, patients are per- 
mitted to have medicine unless they have recoitly 
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»ecn the doctor, so that there may have been at least 
IS many visits and consultations required as pre- 
scriptions. 

In small towns such an amount of work as this 
prould be a severe burden on the medical staff; but 
the larger the town the greater the distances that 
would have to be gone over, and, therefore, the heavier 
the labour. From its greater size the work repre- 
sented by 1,000 \isits in Leicester would be twenty or 
thirty per cent heavier than in Coventry or in North- 
ampton; and of course were the provident dispensary 
system extended to Birmingham or Manchester, 
unless the towns were divided into small districts, 
each under care of a doctor, the work which might 
be represented by 1,000 visits would be exceedingly 
great 

With respect to encouraging forethought among 
the poor, of course opinions may differ ; but it does 
not seem to me likely that for this purpose the pro- 
vident dispensary system can be ot any very great 
service. The payments are so small that it is doubt- 
ful whether any large amount of good could be done 
a man by knowing that a {>enny a week, out of 2/., 
for instance, was to be paid in at the office ; but 
unfortunately the free members too often forget to 
pay at all ; and it has become necessary to appoint 
collectors, whose salaries, in some cases, are known 
to be paid three times over by the sums they 
are able to save for the institution they serve. At 
Leicester 91/. 14J. and at Northampton 65/. a year are 
paid to the collectors for their services; at Coventry, 
too, there is a collector. Perhaps no official is more 
important than a trustworthy collector. 

Provident dispensaries are intended to supply the 
poor with advice and medicine. But how indetinable 
is this word poor! It is not only certain that the 
majority, perhaps three-fourths of the free members, 
are able to pay the small charge of general practi- 
tioners, but it is absolutely certain that a large per- 
centage consist of respectable people, who gladly 
join the dispensary, because it supplies them with 
medical advice at small cost, but who, were there 
not such a place at hand, would with the greatest 
ease pay an ordinary practitioner. Experienced 
provident dis{>ensary doctors have calculated the 
number of free members who would otherwise be 
paying patients at thirty per cent. Now, the three 
or four pounds a year each of these respectable and 
thrifty families paid the doctor would reward him 
far better than the provident system, even though, in 
either case, he attended to the same number of people. 
As the provident dispensary' system provides medical 
attendance at home, there is every inducement for 
the better class of artisans to enter, as well as for 
small tradesmen to join, and no supervision can 
effectually keep this state of things in check. The 
medical officers can do little to keep out highly paid 
mechanics, for they are not unnaturally thought too 
iprasping by the wealthy members of the committee, 
who look down on small tradesmen and clerks and 
mechanics as very poor people, quite unable to pay 
the doctor*s bill It is not therefore certain that, at 
Leicester, for instance, the 1,100/. received by the 
dispensary doctors is a clear gain to them. Were 
there no provident dispensary there the medical 
practitioners of the town might receive more than 
they do now ; and as for the work, that is always 
done, in some kind of way, whether there is any 
remuneration for it or not 

There are two defects in the provident dispen- 
sary system with which no friend of it can have any 



sympathy, and which ought to be swept away. In 
the first place, the system is still, to some extent, an 
eleemosynary one, for it is carried on partly by the 
subscriptions and donations of the charitable. Why 
should this be ? How can a provident dispensary 
call itself a purely provident institution when it relies 
for half or a fourth of its funds on subscriptions and 
donations ? At Leicester, in 1872, the subscriptions 
were over 350/., and the donations were as much. 
Now, at this place, a charge of one penny extra a month 
on all the free members would make the managers 
independent of alms. Again, were there no assistance 
afforded by the rich, there would be no reason to 
restrict free membership to the poor, or rather to 
make a pretence of so doing. Then, as the place 
would pay its way, any person liking to join might be at 
liberty to do so. The rich would not join, but many 
of the middle classes would ; and why should they 
be prevented ? The medical officers could not then 
complain that the benefits of the institution were ex- 
tended to the undcser\ing, for the weekly subscrip- 
tion would entitle the members to all the advantages 
of the place. There can be no other solution of the 
present difficulty. No other plan will remove the 
stigma from these places of being partly charitable 
institutions, and yet of pretending only to give to 
their members relief which the latter have them- 
selves paid for, though only certain classes are, in 
theory, held tobcdescrvingof membership. Of course, 
were these changes made, it would be quite open to 
the committee to offer the medical officers the lowest 
remuneration which they could be induced to accept, 
while the latter would be at liberty to try to obtain 
the largest pay they could prevail on the managers to 
give them. 

For the convenience of doctors and patients, 
there ought to be at every provident dispensary a 
paid house-surgeon, and, where necessary, there 
might be two, or more. The resident medical officer 
should attend to urgent cases and assist the non-resi- 
dent doctors. At the end of a certain number ot 
years the house-surgeon might be entitled to a place 
on the staff. 

The remuneration of the medical staff ought to 
be decidedly larger, for the work must always be 
very heavy. There is nothing more indefinite than 
a definition of severe illness. When a patient knows 
that the doctor must come, because he is paid for, 
there can be no doubt that the doctor will have 
plenty to do, as severe and urgent sickness will 
abound to a frightful extent ; and this may account 
for the enormous amount of sickness which appears 
to prevail among dispensary patients. There are 
ways of keeping down the number of parish and 
club patients, but there is no way of reducing the 
number of provident dispensary sick. At Coventry 
members of clubs are admitted members of the pro- 
vident dispensary on payment of three shillings a 
year, while twopence per family is the weekly charge 
at Northampton. Surely even the vcr>' poor might 
be expected to pay sixpence a week per family, and 
small tradesmen could hardly complain of one shil- 
ling a week. It would, by the way, be necessary to 
charge tradesmen more than mechanics, not because 
the incomes of the former are larger, but because the 
better the position of the patient the more fastidious 
he is, and the more visits he thinks he needs ; so 
that attendance on a tradesman's family is far more 
troublesome and onerous than on a labourer's. 

It is not likely that under any circumstances 
the work would be light and the pay large. Perhaps 
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in small towns, like Tewkesbury and Wellington, a 
medical officer on the staff of a provident dispensary 
could earn 200/. a-year on foot and without very 
much labour ; but in the larger towns few men who 
walked could earn 300/., were they to give their whole 
time to the work. Even with the larger subscriptions 
that I have proposed above the salaries of the medical 
officers would not be very large ; but, as these 
charges would at present be thought enormous, it is 
not likely that any provident dispensary will adopt 
them. 

JAGOBI ON INFANT DIET 

Dr. a. Jacobi, Clinical Professor of Diseases 
of Children in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York, writes as follows on the important 
subject of the diet of infants. 

Of the Nursing Infant, — A much more frequent 
occurrence (than the increase in the normal percent- 
age of salts) is too large a percentage of casein in 
mothers' milk. . . Casein will be curdled in hard 
masses, or will pass into the intestines in the same 
•condition, and be evacuated almost unchanged, 
or covered, perhaps, with bile, a little viscid mucus, 
sometimes, even, with a streak of blood. . . The 
indications arc either preventive or curative. The 
increase of casein is frequently accompanied by a 
•diminution of sugar, and the neutrality may be re- 
placed by a faint acidity ; and the effect is consti- 
pation. . . I remove it (the constipation) in many in- 
stances by simply adding a moderate amount of sugar 
to the normal food. . . One or two scruples of loaf- 
sugar are dissolved in one or two teaspoonfuls or more 
of tepid water, and given to the baby just before nurs- 
ing. . . The next indication is, to prevent the too 
sudden effect of the gastric juice upon the surplus 
casein, and keep it from coagulating in hard masses. 
, . Instead of the sugar-water mentioned above, I 
give the baby each time before it is put to the breast, 
a tablespoonful or more, according to age, of strained 
and well-sweetened oatmeal, for reasons, and pre- 
pared in a manner, I shall designate hereafter. . . 
For this plan, also, which has been serviceable in 
many cases where the former simple one would not 
suffice, I claim good theoretical reasons, and the 
result of various, and, I believe, unbiassed observa- 
tion of a long number of years. . . The third in- 
dication is curative, and refers to the correction of 
the excess of acid of any origin that may exist in 
the digestive organs. . . The main concomitant 
symptoms of acidity are either constipation or diar- 
rhoea ; the principal alkalis in question, preparations 
of potassa, soda, lime or magnesia. . . Wherever 
neutralisation is required in a case of constipation, 
we should resort to magnesia, soda, or potassa ; 
whenever we have to deal with a diarrhoea, carbonate 
of magnesia would be indicated. Whenever no de- 
cided indication was to be followed, we might select 
either of soda or potassa, the bicarbonate or the car- 
bonate; the latter, however, when given in large 
doses, is too ponderous and less digestible than the 
former. 

Artificial feeding cannot be successful without 
milk. . . . Where the choice is given, therefore, cow*s 
milk ought to be preferred. . . There is in cow's milk 
less sugar, less of free alkali, less butter, but more, and 
more coagulable, casein. . . Practically, when a re- 
lative deficiency of sugar in cow's milk is to be supplied, 
loaf sugar always answers the purpose. . . It is ad- 



visable to add an alkaline salt (the carbonate or bi- 
carbonate of potassa or soda) to the cow's milk, and 
best at once when the milk is put aside for the infant's 
use. . . Thus I add one or two grains of either of the 
salts to every meal of the new-born, besides a small 
quantity of common salt — chloride of sodium— and a 
larger dose in proportion to age. . . Cow's milk ought 
to be cooked at once, in order to keep it as long as 
possible from turning sour, and ought to be pie- 
served in a cool place, if not in an ice-box. . . Next 
in order, is the question how to prevent the great 
coagulability of the casein of cow's milk ; I add, 
instead of water, a substance, which, by its ph>'sical 
consistency and cohesion, is apt to hold milk in 
suspension. Thus I mix quite thin and trans- 
parent mucilage with (boiled and skimmed) milk, 
and add the desirable quantity of sugar and salt, or 
soda. . . Looking for a substance which, while 
fulfilling that object, is absolutely indifferent, from 
a chemical and physiological point of view, it is gum 
arable . . An indifferent substance of this sort 
may be all that is desired for very young infants. 
. . The selection of articles of food, which are, at 
the same time, of a mucilaginous consistency, and 
nutrient, is perhaps, not so difficult as it appears to 
be. . . Barley and oat-meal are the two sub- 
stances that I mostly employ. . . A teaspoonful 
of either is boiled in from three to six ounces of 
water with some salt [a pinch] for twelve to fifteen 
minutes, the decoction to be quite thin for very 
young infants, thicker for later months, and then 
strained through a linen cloth. Infants of four to 
six months are to have equal parts of this decoc- 
tion, which ought to be made fresh for every meal ; 
and (boiled and skimmed) cow's milk and sugar is 
to be added. . . The desire of parents to procure 
the milk of one special cow for their infants, I believe 
to be based upon a mistake. . . I have always 
advised the plan of giving the average milk of a 
fann, and have never been sorry for the results, in all 
parts of the city. 

General Rules, — i . Nursing Babies, — O ver-fecdii^ 
does more harm than anything else. Nurse a baby 
of a month or two every two or three hours. 

Nurse a baby of six months and over, five times in 
twenty-four hours, and no more. When a baby gets 
thirsty in the meantime, give it a diink of water. 
No sugar. In hot weather (but in the hottest days 
only), mix a few drops of whisky with either water 
or food), the whisky not to exceed a teaspoonful in 
twenty-four hours. 

2. Feeding Babies, — Boil a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered barley (grind it in a coffee-grinder) and a gill 
of water, with a little (a pinch of) salt, for fifttto 
minutes, strain it, and mix it with half as much 
boiled milk, and a lump of white (loaf) sugar. Give 
it luke-warm through a nursing bottle. 

Keep bottle and mouth-piece in a bow*l of water 
when not in use. 

Babies of five or six months : half barley-water 
and half boiled milk, with salt and white sugar. 
Older babies, more milk in proportion. 

When babies are very costive, use oatmeal instead 
of barley. [Add from three to six grains of bicar- 
bonate of soda to each evening meal, for a iiev 
nights.] Cook and strain. 

When your breast-milk is half enough, change off 
between 1 reast-milk and food. 

In hot summer weather, try the food with a small 
strip of blue litmus paper. If the blue paper tms 
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"ed, either make a fresh mess, or add a small pinch 
if baking-soda to the food. 

Babies of ten or twelve months may have a crust 
>f bread and a piece of raw beef to suck. 

No child under two years ought to eat at your 
able. Give no candies ; in fact, nothing that is not 
x>ntained in these rules, without the doctor's order. 

Summer Complaint. — It comes from over-feed- 
ng, and hot and foul air; never from teething. 
Keep doors and windows open. Wash your children 
Mrith cool water at least twice a day, and oftener in 
be very hot season. 

When babies vomit and purge, g^ve nothing to eat 
>r drink for four or six hours, but all the fresh air 
rou can. After that time you give a few drops of 
irhisky in a teaspoonful of ice-water every ten 
ninutes, but not more until the doctor comes. When 
bere is vomiting and purging, give no milk. 

Give no laudanum, no paregoric, no soothing 
synip, no teas. 
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rO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

Tke Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication^ announcements of meetings, re- 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



CHANGE OF WEATHER. 

The weather, that fruitful source of obser- 
kration and conversation in this country, has for the 
last few weeks been distinguished by its abrupt and 
:onsiderabIe meteorological changes. A hot sun and 
\ cold wind — westerly winds in the morning chang- 
ing to north and east in the afternoon and evening 
— have been the fruitful causes of pneumonia and 
bronchitis, as evidenced by the heavy mortality 
returns of the last few weeks and the premature 
removal of many valuable members of the com- 
munity. In view of these facts, the following 
sensible observations on one of the main causes of 
danger to life in meteorological vicissitudes, extracted 
from the address delivered by Dr. R. J. Mann, at the 
annual general meeting of the Meteorological Society, 
will be found of considerable practical value. Dr. 
Mann said that risk from the influence of cold upon 
the living animal economy is not incident to going 
suddenly from a warm room into a cold outer atmo- 
sphere. When actually incurred it is due to the 
other conditions that are superadded to such 
diange of position. The popular and almost 
universal notion, that it is dangerous to go out from 
ft warm rooin into cold airi arises from the misappre- 



hension and fallacy of confusing such transition with 
the leaving a heated room, where fatigue and per- 
spiration have been induced, with insufficiency of 
warm clothing, and in that state encountering the 
chill of a cold draught, or of a very low temperature. 
That, however, it will be observed, is altogether a 
different affair, and a very insufficient ground for 
the most reprehensible myth which has been 
fabricated from it, — namely, that the delicate 
and young can be hardened by exposure to 
cold. The frequent vicissitudes of the English 
climate are undeniable features in its meteor- 
ology ; but Dr. Mann's own experience, gained in a 
large degree in what is popularly termed a more 
genial, and a less changeful climate, has left him 
with a strong conviction that even in England quite 
as much is gained as lost, if the matter be understood 
rightly and such expedients as our civilised facilities 
enable us to apply are brought into play. There is, 
in reality, atmospheric vicissitudes in nearly all situ- 
ations, excepting in some of the most intolerable 
insular, or pseudo-insular, climates. In the lauded 
climate of Natal, where there is almost an entire 
absence of frost, and where bright sunshine is the 
normal condition of the winter, a fall of from thirty 
to thirty-six degrees of temperature within a few 
hours is by no means an infrequent occurrence. 
Such vicissitudes of temperature are, indeed, the 
proper conditions that hang upon the 'great breath- 
ing play ' of the atmosphere ; the alternate swayings 
to and fro whereby its inherent purity and essential 
standard of physical condition are preserved. The 
vast lungs of the earth, by some hidden mechanism, 
as yet but imperfectly seized by the intellectual grasp 
of meteorological science, although so pertinaciously 
sought after, and so ardently desired, are continually 
wafting to and fro the warm currents from the 
tropics at low latitudes, and the cold blasts from the 
higher parallels. The diurnal oscillations of the 
barometer are the normal and visible signs of these 
respiratory heavings of the earth, while the periodi- 
cally alternating north-east and south-west winds are 
the strained and forced movements of the breathing. 
A very shrewd and sagacious observer of all that 
relates to climate and weather. Dr. Charles 
J. B. Williams, has been in the habit, through 
nearly half a century of professional and scientific life, 
of drawing attention to the almost regular recurrence 
of these warm and cold ' sets ' of the air, and has 
acquired considerable facility, in all but exceptional 
times, when the perturbing impulses overbear the 
more orderly forces, of approximately anticipat- 
ing the periods of change. The genial and incle- 
ment fits of the weather, so strikingly marked in the 
British Isles, are undoubtedly due to these periodi- 
cal reversals of the great dominating currents of the 
air. When the secrets of this notable piece of 
pneumatic mechanism have been tracked to their 
hidden lair, and when a more intelligent obedience 
is given by the general community to the great laws 
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of physical necessity that physiology and meteorology 
are codifying by their conjoint and consentaneous 
observation and study, the exceptional death-rates 
which are now laid at the door of cold, will certainly 
be transferred, in a very material degree, to the 
account of human perversity or ignorance. It is 
well known that the epidemic fevers which claim a 
constant and serious tribute from human life, are 
compensator)' powers in the balance. They are less 
fatal in seasons of cold. Dr. Mann went on to re- 
mark that in a suggestive and deeply interesting 
paper printed in the Sanitary Record of Novem- 
ber 14 last. Dr. Tripe points out that of 81,834 deaths 
within the district of London from scarlatina, 14,067 
occurred in spring, 20,826 in winter, 18,829 J'^ 
summer, and 29,112 in autumn, that high number 
being, it will be remembered, in a large degree the 
crop reaped from seeds sown in the still hotter season 
of the preceding summer. The greatest mortality in 
scarlet fever occurs in the season when the mean 
temperature lies between 49*6° and 56*9°. A mean 
weekly temperature below 40° is invariably coincident 
with a concomitant decrease of mortality from this 
disease. 

HERBERT SPENCER'S THEORY OF 
MARRIED LONGEVITY. 

In the recently published ' Study of Sociology,' 
Herbert Spencer assails a theory that has long been 
current in life insurance. That married life is favour- 
able to longevity has generally been regarded as satis- 
factorily proved by the numerous statistics showing, 
almost without exception, a greater longevity on the 
part of the married. When the ratio of deaths in the 
two classes stand as ten to four and even twenty to 
four, there would appear to be little room for doubt. 
But, says the Insurance Monitor^ in discussing 
Mr. Spencer's views, to this astute social scientist 
the evidence, strong as it seems, furnishes no 
warrant for the current belief. He regards the 
case as a substitution of cause for effect. In 
other words, greater longevity is not the consequence 
of marriage ; on the contrarj', marriages are clearly 
traceable to influences favouring longevity. The 
principles of natural selection work so strongly in 
deciding between the benedicts and the bachelors, 
that the long livers are drawn to the former and short 
livers to the latter. 

Marriage, he holds, is regulated by ability to meet 
its responsibilities. The qualities which give the 
advantage here arc infellectual and bodily vigour, 
prudence, and self-control ; these, too, are the quali- 
ties which determine a prolonged life or a premature 
death. An even more direct relation is to be found 
in the instincts which lead most strongly to marriage. 
The reproductive instincts and emotions are strong in 
proportion as the surplus vital energy is great, and this 
in turn implies an organisation likely to last. * So that, 
in fact, the superiority of physique, which is accom- | 



panied by strength of the instincts and emotions 
causing marriage, is a superiority of physique also 
conducive to longevity.' Another influence tells in 
the same direction. Marriage is determined b)' the 
preference of women as well as the desires of men, 
and other things being equal, women are attracted 
towards men of physical and intellectual power, 
refusing the malformed, diseased, and ili-devclopcd 
types. 

In the operation of these three elements Mr. 
Spencer finds all that is needed to account for the 
striking difference of longevity between the classes 
and declares that ' the figures given afford no proof 
that marriage and longevity are cause and conse- 
quence ; but they simply verify the inference which 
might be drawn, dfrioriy that marriage and longevity 
are concomitant results of the same cause.' 

It is impossible to deny the principle of natural 
selection here laid down by Mr. Spencer, a powerful 
influence on the relative longevity of the classes, and 
if either theory must be accepted to the exclusion of 
the other, this one may perhaps have the better title. 
Every person conversant with sociological facts knows 
that these selective forces do exist and operate with 
vigour, while the statistics themselves furnish the 
strongest evidence of advantages resulting from a 
married life. But it is more reasonable to suppose 
that the truth lies between the two, and that in car- 
rying out the legitimate functions and satisfying the 
natural instincts of life, the effect reacts upon the 
cause, and influences favourable to longe\it)' are 
intensified in their action. The disparit>' which 
exists between the relative mortality at diflercnt 
ages, and the greater diversity during the period 
when marriage may be supposed to exert its strongest 
influence, certainly favours this view. 

The question itself is an important one in its bear- 
ings on the statistics of other classes as well as this 
one. Like differences are shown to accompany oc- 
cupation, social standing, and residence in foreign 
climes. It is important to know how far these differ- 
ences arc attributable to the circumstances, and how 
far the conditions of life may be due to personal dif- 
ferences more or less favourable to longevity. It is 
certainly true that the intellectually strong gravitate 
towards a professional career with its attendant 
length of life, that the physically sturdy and intel- 
lectually unimpassioned gravitate to the farm, that 
the moral and self-denying seek the ministry, and 
the nervous and excitable characters find their con- 
genial home in the bustling and hotly contested walks 
of life. 

A judgment of the individual, based on his em- 
ployment or position, must be modified to meet the 
circumstances that have placed him there. Southern 
climes have been the favourite resort of invalids 
suffering from pulmonary complaints, and the statis- 
tics of a southern residence would naturally be un- 
favourable, but they would not apply with equal force 
to a sojourn for business or pleasure. The law of its 
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life applies equally to a class as a whole^ whether the 
classiftcation is due to the law or the law to the 
classification. But if, as in life insurance, the un- 
sound lives are first weeded out, the influence of the 
law is limited to its casual relation, and the inquiry 
as to whether Mr. Spencer's cart is before the horse, 
or the horse before the cart, has no considerable 
practical importance. 



IJotcs x)f ibc Mech. 

The Marylebone vestry have appointed Mr. Holland 
and Dr. Whitmore to take part in a conference respecting 
the Metropolis Gas Companies Bill. 

The Dublin corporation have resolved to seek power 
to borrow 500,000/. for executing a thorough drainage 
scheme, and purifying the Liffey. 

The Local Government Board, having been appealed to 
as to the l^^ality of the nomination of eight ladies as 
guardians of the poor for the parish of St. Pancras, have 
replied that they are not aware of anything which could 
render the nomination invalid. 



Mr. Sclater-Booth has intimated that he intends to 
have the whole of the substantial amendments introduced 
in the Public Health Bill set forth and clearly explained in 
a paper which would accompany that measure, and that 
the pap>er will contain detailed references to every clause 
in which these amendments occur. 



MORTUARIES AND PERMISSIVE 
LEGISLATION. 

The power which sanitary authorities possess under 
different Acts relating to public health in England to erect 
mortuaries is permissive, and affords a useful example of 
the inutility of permissive legislation in such matters. 
The Whitechapel Vestry constitutes the sanitary authority 
for that district or parish, and they have not hitherto 
thought it necessary to exercise this permissive legislative 
power to erect a mortuary, although the district is crowded 
with a population consisting largely of the poorer of the 
working classes. The want of, nay the necessity for, a 
mortuary in this district has recently received striking con- 
firmation. Dr. Liddle, the medical officer for White- 
chapel has reported to his sanitary authority (the Vestry) 
that one of his inspectors discovered in a room at 
28 Church Street, Spilalfields, the body of a child who 
had died* from scarlet fever five days previously. The 
body lay uncoffined on a table in the corner of the room ; 
and the room was occupied as a living and sleeping room 
by five persons, namely the father and mother of the 
deceased child and their daughter, aged three years, and 
also the grandfather and grandmother, all being engaged 
in tailor's work. The cubic space to each person was but 
260 feet. These poor people urged that they were waiting 
to raise enough money to pay the funeral expenses, and 
stated that being Irish, they were not accustomed to coffin 
their dead until the day of the funeral. Dr. Liddle states 
that there being no mortuary in the district he had no 
power to order the removal of the body, which was even- 
tually buried on the ninth day after death by the parish 
authorities. In another Whitechapel case, the dead body 
of an aged woman was allowed to remain in the same 
room with living occupants for fifteen days after death ; 
and yet we do not know that the Whitechapel Vestry pro- 
pose to erect a mortuary. They are probably waiting for 
the operation of the compulsory clause in the proposed new 
Public Health Act 



THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS. 

The Gazette contains a Royal Commission to Sir James 
Fergusson, Lord Frederick Charles Cavendish, Baron 
Balfour (of Burley), Sir Charles Ducane, Mr. Henry 
Robert Brand, Mr. Thomas Knowles, and The 0*Conor 
Don, to inquire into the working of the Factory and 
Workshops Acts, with a view to their consolidation and 
amendment, and specially to consider whether they can be 
made more consistent and harmonious, and whether any 
of their provisions may properly be extended to other 
trades, industries, and occupations not included therein, 
and whether, in the case of other trades, industries, and 
occupations other than those dealt with by the Act of 1874, 
any further provisions are requisite for the improvement of 
the health and education of young persons and children, 
and whether any further provision is needed for the due 
enforcing of such Acts, or, if not, in what way the existing 
provisions may be improved. 



THE DRAINAGE OF THE SHAFTESBURY 

ESTATE. 

The Artisans*, Labourers', and General Dwellings 
Company, which, among other useful work in providing 
improved dwellings for the working classes in the metro- 
polis, has successfully covered a considerable tract of land 
near Clapham Junction, known as the Shaftesbury Estate, 
with improved houses, has been engaged in a serious 
dispute with the Wandsworth District Board of Works as 
to the system of drainage it adopted for these houses. 
This system is known as combined back drainage, and 
was disapproved by the local authority above mentioned, 
and the company sought to legalise their system, which 
appears to have been chosen on sanitary grounds, by an 
Act of Parliament. The bill, however, has now been 
withdrawn, the company having arranged terms with the 
local board, by which the company agrees to pay all costs 
of both sides in connection with the Chancery suit. It is 
to be hoped that in return for this sacrifice they have been 
able to stipulate for the maintenance of all the essential 
advantages of their system of drainage, and at the same 
time to satisfy the local board that the interests of other 
ratepayers in the proper disposal of the sewage from the 
estate will not suffiir. 

THE GROWTH OF LONDON AND ITS COST. 

A RETURN has recently been made to an order of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, showing the total amount 
of new works executed by the vestries and district boards 
of the metropolis, from January I, 1856 (the date of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act coming into operation) 
to March 25, 1 874. The figures contained in this return 
speak eloquently of the remarkable growth of London 
during those eighteen years, and enable some idea to be 
formed of the large addition to local taxation which that 
growth has entailed upon Londoners. The lengths of 
streets, etc., under the control of the vestries or local 
boar^ls increased in that period from 925 to 1,410 miles, 
the increase exceeding the proportion of 50 per cent. In 
the thirty-eight parishes or districts of the metropolis more 
than 650 miles of new sewers were constructed at a cost of 
more than 1,700,000/., showing an average expenditure of 
nearly 3,000/. a mile. The return, so far as reganls 
the * Expenditure on other sanitary works * is somewhat 
incomplete, as the amounts are * not stated ' in ten of the 
districts or parishes ; in the other twenty-eight, however, 
more than half a million of pounds were so expended. 
The cost of paving in the eighteen years exceeded 
3,000,000/., and of other street improvements was more 
than 700,000/. The total expenditure on new sewers, other 
sanitary works, paving, and other improvements, is set 
down at more than 6,000,000/. It is also stated that the 
additional number of street lamps put up during this period 
was 17,480. 
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THE SANITARY CONDITION OF SLACKHILLS. 

An outbreak of fever, which occurred at Slackhills in 
the Bam^ley districts, has been traced to effects of foul air 
from defective drainage, and the unsatisfactory principle 
on which the privies and ash-pits are constructed. The 
evil was rendered more intense on the breaking-up of the 
late frost, which loosened at once a large amount of pent- 
up matter. The fever has now abated, and the Town 
Council, acting on the suggestions of their medical officer 
of health and inspector, are taking active measures to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of that district. 



PHYSIOLOGY IN EAST LONDON. 

How to be well and to keep well ought to interest 
every one. The old proverb that * A sound mind requires 
a sound body * is beginning to be recognised everywhere, 
and we are pleased to find that the poor women in the 
extreme east of London are willing to be taught by one of 
their own sex some of the first principles of the laws of 
health. The National Health Society have inaugurated a 
short course of lectures in St. George's in the P>ast by Miss 
M 'Cornish. The first of these lectures was given last Thursday 
week, in the parochial institute connected with the parish 
church, and afterwards in the schoolroom attached to St. 
Philip's Church, Stepney. Both these lectures were well 
attended by the working women of the district. At the 
first lecture there were upwards of 150 women present. 
The nurses attached to the East London Nursing Society 
were also present, and the audience was most attentive and 
evidently interested in listening to a simple explanation 
given by Miss M*Comish of the nature of ventilation and 
pure air. Experiments showing the poisonous effects of 
the carbonic acid gas which composes the chief part of the 
atmosphere of an overcrowded room were made with great 
effect, and appeared to carry conviction to the listeners ; 
for next day we were told by one of the audience that she 
went home and put her fingers through the piece of paper 
she had pasted over a broken window to keep out the air. 
* And now,' said she, 'my room will surely be ventilated; 
and it's better to have a little draught than to die of 
poisoned air.' 

THE HEALTH OF DUTCH TO^VNS. 

The interchange of vital statistics, which is effected 
through the publication by the Registrar- General of infor- 
mation relating to the health of foreign cities, is not only 
useful here in enabling an intending visitor to avoid towns 
suffering from epidemic disease ; but it promotes an 
international interest in sanitary matters from which the 
best results may be expected. The communication between 
London and Holland, especially Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
and the Hague, is so constant that the health of these 
towns has an especial interest for Englishmen. The twelve 
largest towns in Holland, including Utrecht, Leyden, and 
Haarlem, in addition to the three above mentioned, con- 
tain an aggregate population of rather more than 8co,ooo 
persons, in which the average death-rate during 1874 was 
equal to 29 per 1000, against 22*5 in London ; the birth- 
rate was 40 per 1,000, while in London it did not exceed 
36. The death-rate was 27 in Amsterdam, 28 in the 
Hague, 30 in Utrecht, 31 in Leyden, and 34 in Rotterdam. 
The death-rate from the principal zymotic diseases in 
these towns was satisfactorily low, and not a single death 
from small- pox was recorded in any of the towns, although 
a year or two since there prevailed an unusually fatal 
epidemic of this disease. The most unfavourable feature 
in the return before us is the high rate of infant mortality, 
which averaged 21*2 deaths under one year of age, to 
each hundretl births ; whereas infant mortality in London 
measured in this way, did not exceed 15*5 percent. It 
appears that in these twelve Dutch towns the average 
proportion of still-births to total births in 1874, was 5-5 
per cent ; this information is unfortunately available for 
England. 



HOSPITAL FOR INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

AT BATH. 

At a recent meeting of tlie Bath Town Council, sitting 
as the Urban Sanitary Authority, a memorial lirom the 
president, trustees, and medical board of the Royal United 
Bath Hospital was read, which called the attention of the 
sanitary authority to the fact that the city does not contam 
any hospital or institution for the reception of cases of in- 
fectious disease, excepting only the provision made by the 
guardians of the poor, which is restricted to paupers. It 
was stated that in Bath the prevalence of zymotic disease 
was fortunately not excessive, although cases when they 
occur, are attended with considerable risk to the health of 
the neighbouring inhabitants, on account of the want of 
means for isolation and treatment. The authorities of the 
hospital called attention to the fact that their rules pro- 
hibited the admission of infectious cases into their wards, 
and that they had no funds at their disposal for the erection 
of a separate building for such cases. It was pointed out, 
moreover, that most other lai^e towns possess such insti- 
tutions, and that the neighbouring city of Bristol, fur 
instance, has two hospitals for patients suffering from small- 
pox and fever who are not paupers. The memorial, in 
conclusion, urgently called the attention of the sanita^ 
authority to the facts set forth, and expressed a hope that 
they will take such steps as they have the power to do 
under 29 and 30 Vict., c. 90, s. 37, for the early establish- 
ment of such a hospital. The memorial was referred to 
the sanitary committee for consideration. It is to be 
seriously hoped that consideration will lead to action in the 
matter. 



WATER-SUPPLY IN NEWCASTLE-UPON- 

TYNE. 

A LARGE and influential public meeting was recently 
held in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, * To consider the important 
question of the water-supply, and the best means to be 
adopted to ensure a regular and sufhctent supply of that 
necessity to health — ^pure water.' The meeting was held 
in compliance with a requisition, signed by 964 persons, 
whose signatures had been obtained in the short space of 
eight hours, and was presided over by the Mayor. It 
appears that the water-supply of this important town is at 
the present time in the hands of a company, and that not only 
is the quantity of the water extremely deficient, but that its 
quality is very unsatisfactory. Any water-supply which 
has a river like the Tyne for its source, a river contam- 
inated with the sewage of several lai^e towns^ most be 
eminently unsuited for domestic purposes. The meeting 
was all but unanimous in passing two resolutions. The 
first was * That the water-supply of Newcastle having 
been for a long time most unsatisfactory, both in quantity 
and quality, it is the opinion of this meeting that the Tonrit 
Council, as the Sanitary Authority, should undertake the 
responsibility of supplying such an important essential to 
the health of the town.' By the second resolution a depu- 
tation of thirteen influential townsmen was appointed to 
wait upon the Town Council to urge upon that body im- 
mediate action in the matter, and it was resolved that 
• these gentlemen, with power to add to their number, be 
a permanent committee to forward the object until it is 
accomplished.' The meeting was evidently in earnest, and 
the course adopted will, in all probability, result in the 
water-supply of Newcastle being placed under the control 
of the ratepayers, and its quantity and quality rendered 
more suitable to the necessities of that rapidly growing 
town. Newcastle is not the only town in the North that 
has now its water-supply under consideration, and it would 
be very desirable that the possibility of devising a scheme 
which could be made the means of supplying the wants 
of all these towns, should be thoroughly discussed. 
Many sources have been proposed, and the UlUwiter 
scheme has already met with powerful support. 
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PREVENTION OF FEVER. 

The following suggestions have been officially issued 
by the Society of Medical Officers of Health, for preventing 
the spread of infectious or contagious diseases, such as 
scarlet fever, small-pox, fever, etc. 

1. Separate the sick person from the rest of the family 
directly illness appears, placing him, if possible, in a room 
at the top of the house, and taking care to remove carpets, 
curtains, and all unnecessary articles of furniture and cloth- 
ing therefrom. 

2. Admit fresh air by opening the upper sash of the 
window. The fire place should be kept open, and a fire 
lighted if the weather permits. Fresh air should be freely 
admitted through the whole house by means of open 
windows and doors. The more air that passes through the 
bouse, the less likely is the disease to spread. 

3. Hang up a sheet outside the door of the sick room, 
and keep it wet with a mixture made either with a quarter 
of a pint of carbolic acid (No. 4), or a pound of chloride of 
lime, and a gallon of water. The floor should frequently be 
well sprinkled with either of the same disinfectants, and 
cloths, wetted with either, hung up in the room. 

4. Everything that passes from the sick person should 
be received into vessels containing half a pint of a solu- 
tion of green copperas, made by dissolving one pound of 
the copperas in a gallon of water. A like quantity of the 
solution of copperas should be added to the discharges 
before emptying them into the closet. 

5. Every sink, closet, or privy, should have a quantity 
of one of the above-named disinfectants poured into it 
daily, and the greatest care should be taken to prevent the 
contamination of well or drinking water by any discharges 
from the sick person. 

6. All cups, glasses, spoons, etc., used by the sick 
person should be first washed in the above-named solution 
of carbolic acid, and afterwards in hot water, before being 
used by any other person. 

7. No article of food should be allowed to remain in 
the sick room. No food or drink that the sick person has 
tasted, or that has been in the sick room, should be given 
to anyone else. 

8. All bed and body linen, as soon as remove<l from the 
sick person, and before being taken from the room, 
should be first put into a solution of carbolic acid of 
the above-mentioned strength, remaining therein for at 
least an hour, and afterwards boiled in water. 

9. Instead of handkerchiefs, small pieces of rag should 
be used, and these, when soiled, should be immediately 
burnt 

10. Persons attending on the sick should not wear 
woollen garments, as they are likely to retain infectious 
poison ; dresses of cotton, or of some washable material, 
should be worn. Nurses should always wash their hands 
immediately after attending to the sick person, using 
carbolic acid soap instead of ordinary soap. 

11. It is of the utmost importance that the sick room 
be not frequented by others than those in immediate 
attendance on the sick, as the clothing of visitors is very 
liable to carry away infection. 

12. The scales and dusty powder which peel from the 
skin in scarlet fever, and the crusts in small-pox, being 
highly infectious, their escape may be prevented by smear- 
ing the body of the sick person all over every day with 
camphorated oil. This, and the after use of warm baths, 
and carbolic acid soap, are most essential. The sick person 
must not be allowed to mix with the rest of the family 
until the peeling has entirely ceased, and the skin is per- 
fectly smooth ; clothes used during the time of illness, or 
in any way exposed to infection, must not be worn again 
until they hare been properly disinfected. 

13. When the sickness has terminated, the sick room 
and its contents should be disinfected and cleansed. This 
should be done in the following manner : — Spread out and 
hang upon lines all articles of clothing and bedding ; well 
dose the fireplace, windows, and all openings ; then take 



a quarter to half a pound of brimstone, broken into snmll 
pieces ; put them into an iron dish, supported over a pail 
of water, and set fire to the brimstone, by putting some 
live coals upon it. Close the door, and stop all crevices, 
and allow the room to remain shut for twenty-four hours. 
The room should then be freely ventilated, by opening the 
door and windows, the ceiling should be whitewashed, the 
paper stripped from the walls and burnt, and the furniture 
and all wood and painted work be well washed with soap 
and water containing a little chloride of lime. Beds, mat- 
tresses, and articles which cannot well be washed, should, 
if possible, be submitted to the action of heat in a disin- 
fecting chamber, usually provided by the local authorities. 
Until this process of disinfection is effectually carried out, 
the room cannot be safely occupied. 

14. Children should not be allowed to attend school 
from a house in which there is infectious disease, as, al- 
though not ill themselves, they are very likely to carry the 
infection, and so spread the disease. No child should be 
allowed to re-enter a school without a certificate from the 
medical attendant, stating that he can do so without any 
danger of infecting other children. 

15. In case of death, the body should not be removed 
from the room, except for burial, unless taken to a mor- 
tuary ; nor should any article be taken from it until dis- 
infected as before directed in Rule 13. The body should 
be put into a coffin as soon as possible, with a pound or 
two of carbolic powder. The coffin should be fastened 
down and the body buried without any delay. 

Attention is particularly directed to the following pro- 
visions of the Sanitary Laws, in reference to * Infectious 
Disorders.* 

1. The owner or occupier may be required to cleanse 
and disinfect any house or room, or the cabin or berth of 
any ship or vessel, and the articles contained in it likely to 
retain infection — where infectious disease has existed — 
under a penalty not exceeding loj. a day for neglect. 

2. If any person, suffering ftom 'any 'dangerous in- 
fectious disorder, shall enter a cab or other public con- 
veyance, without informing the driver thereof that he is 
so suffering, he shall be liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing 5/. 

3. Any person suffering from any dangerous infectious 
disorder — such as fever, scarlet fever, small-pox, etc., who 
exposes himself in any street, school, church, chapel, 
theatre, or other public place, or in any omnibus or other 
public conveyance ; and any person in charge of one so 
suffering, who so exposes the suflferer, shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 5/. 

4. Any person who, without previous disinfection, 
gives, lends, sells, or moves to another place, or exposes 
any bedding, clothing, rags, or other things which have 
been exposed to infection, becomes liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 5/. 

5. Any person who lets a house, room, or part of a 
house, in which there has been infectious diseases, without 
having such house or room, and all articles therein liable 
to infection, disinfected to the satisfaction of a qualified 
medical practitioner, is liable to a penalty not exceeding 
20/. This applies to public-houses, hotels and lodging- 
houses. 

6. If any person who lets, or shows for hire, any house 
or part of a house, makes any false statement as to the 
fact of there being then in such house, or having within six 
weeks previously been therein, any person suffering from 
an infectious disease, such person answering falsely shall 
be liable to imprisonment, with or without hard lalx)ur, or 
to a penalty not exceeding 20/. 

J. NORTHCOTE ViNEN, M.D., 

St. John's, Southuark, . „ ^ 

W. H. CORFIEI.D, M.D., (Oxon.,) ^^^^"- '^*^^^- 
10 Bolton Row, Mayfair, 
March, 1875. 
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mile: analysis and the govebn- 
ment adulteration act. 

These two subjects were somewhat fully discussed 
at the meeting of the Society of Arts on the 17th 
ultimo, by Mr. Wanklyn reading a paper illustrating 
the manner of discovering adulteration in this neces- 
sary of life, and pointing out the trades which have 
been hit by the Adulteration Act. 

He said : In selecting milk for the purpose of 
illustrating the need for an Adulteration Act, and of 
exemplifying the working of the Act, I have been 
influenced by a variety of considerations. In the 
first place, milk analysis has been much developed 
of late years, and is now better known and more 
certain in its indication than any other branch of the 
analysis of food. In the second place, the adulteration 
of milk is very largely practised in the milk trade, 
and is likely to be much diminished, if not altogether 
abolished, by the action of the Act. The constancy 
which is observable in milk, regarded from one point 
of view, and its variety in richness, afford examples 
of different methods of treatment, and render the 
subject of milk a good typical example of what may 
be done under the Adulteration Act. The process 
of milk analysis is very simple. The average com- 
position of cows' milk is the following: — 100 cubic 
centimetres contain — 

Grammes. 
Water • • • . . 90*09 

Caseine 4'i6'j 

Milk-sugar . . . . 476 > 9 '55 

Ash 073J 

Fat 3'i6 

I02'90 

In 100 centimetres of milk there are therefore 
5*65 grammes of * solids not fat,' and 3*16 grammes 
of fat. In order practically to ascertain how much 
solids exist in a given specimen of milk, a known 
quantity of milk (measured or weighed out) is ex- 
posed to a temperature of 212° Fahr. for a length 
of time. At this temperature the water of the 
milk evaporates, whilst the solid constituents remain 
unaltered. It is usual to employ about 5 cubic cen- 
timetres of milk for this purpose, and to put it in the 
water-bath for three hours, at the expiration of which 
period the water is found to have completely evapo- 
rated, and the residual solids may be weighed. 
When 5 cubic centimetres are taken and exposed 
for three hours to a temperature of 212° Fahr. 
(rigidly maintained for the whole period), the 
milk residues may be obtained so constant in 
weight as not to vary by more than some 0*02 
grammes per 100 cubic centimetres of milk. This 
is a degree of accuracy which rivals that of 
the very best processes of chemical analysis. 
Having in this manner arrived at the quantity of 
total solid residue in milk, the next step is to expose 
that residue to the solvent action of ether, which 
dissolves the fat out of it, and leaves the * solid not 
fat ' behind. Thus we have the weight of the total 
milk solid and the weight of the fat yielded by 100 
cubic centimetres of milk. If the latter be subtracted 
from the former, the weight of the * solids not fat ' 
will be arrived at. If further analysis be needed, 
another portion of the milk may be burnt, and the 
residue weighed, by which means the quantity of 
ash or mineral matter in the milk is arrived at. 



The milk-sugar may also be obtained and weighed 
by submitting the * solids not fat ' to the solvent ac- 
tion of alcohol and water, which dissolves it, and 
leaves the caseine and the major part of the mineral 
matter in an insoluble condition. The solution of 
milk-sugar is to be evaporated to dryness at 212** 
Fahr., and the residue dried and weighed, a small 
correction being made for the conmion saltwhid) 
passes into solution along with the milk-sugar. 
After the successive action of ether, alcohol, and 
water upon the total milk solids, there still reniains 
an insoluble residue, consisting of caseine and phos- 
phate of lime. This residue is dried at 212® Fahr., 
till it no longer loses in weight ; it is then weighed 
In order to correct for the amount of phosphate of 
lime, the mixed caseine and phosphate is burnt, and 
the weight of the residual ash subtracted from the 
total weight Such is the complete and elaborate 
milk analysis ; but, as has been said, it suffices inmost 
casesto determine only the total milk-solidsand the fat. 
In order to understand how to employ these anal)li- 
cal data in calculating to what extent milk has been 
skimmed or watered, let it be supposed that normal 
milk be skimmed, and let us ask ourselves what 
change will take place in the composition of the 
milk ? The reply is that it will be poorer in fat, but 
that the ratio between the water and the * solids not 
fat' will not be affected by the skimming ; and if the 
skim-milk be analysed, the ratio of water to * solids 
not fat ' will be found to be 90*09 to 9-65. WTien 
milk, set for the cream to rise, has thrown up all the 
cream, it is to be remarked that the layer of skim- 
milk is never quite devoid of fat ; and, on the other 
hand, the layer of cream never consists wholly of 
fat globules. Usually milk throws up about one- 
tenth of its own volume of cream ; and, as the whole 
amount of fat in the milk is only 3 to 4 per cent, it 
must be obvious that cream cannot be izxptru. 
Indeed, cream is milk which is very rich in fit 
globules, and skim-milk is poor in fat globules. And 
it is very interesting to observe that new milk, cream, 
and skim-milk, all of them, exhibit the same ratio 
between the water which they contain and the 

* solids not fat.' This being thoroughly understood, 
the calculations for the ascertainment of skimmini; 
and watering will be quite intelligible. The degree 
of constancy in real milk of the ratio of water t^ 

* solids not fat ' will obviously govern the degree to 
which calculations of the extent of watering arc en- 
titled to be trusted. The normal ratio, as has been 
said, is 90-09, and departures on the side of diminished 

* solids not fat ' are almost unknown. In the other 
direction, however, there is an occasional departure 
to a limited extent. The practical result of this is 
that the public analyst may be pretty sure of not 
erring to the extent of more than 5 per cent above 
the real watering. He then spoke of the great 
adulteration practised in regard to milk in general 
supply, in that supplied to hospitals and to work- 
houses, and some samples, which were guaranteed t-^ 
be * genuine,' had proved to be nearly half water. 
He spoke against the proposals of the Adulteration 
Bill, and he urged that it should be left for a 
time until more experience had been gained 
in its working. He expressed the opinion that 
the new Bill was worse than the Act of 1872. 

In the discussion which followed, 

Mr. Branson thought the analyses were not suffi- 
ciently proved upon which to prosecute a tradesman; 
he thought there were too many niceties to render a 
prosecution absolutely just He condemned the Act 
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le bill alike, and said the latter was a wretched 

of proposed legislation, most favourable to 
rators. 

r. Holbom (of the tea trade) said he attended 
'hole of the protracted investigation into the 
ng of the Adulteration Act last year ; it was 
i'hat remarkable that many of the analysts dif- 
entirely amongst themselves. They differed as 
k, more as to butter, and still more as to the 
eration Act ; and under these circumstances he 

whether it was not a mistake to give up the 
ig of the articles of food and drink as our forc- 
s had done, and treat them solely as articles of 
lacy. Some of the most eminent men who 

evidence said that capable public analysts 
xi did not exist — some said not a dozen — 
> said not half a dozen. The analysis of 

had been valuable, but the proposal to 
tute chemistry generally for an accurate know- 
of the article would, in his opinion, only end 
ifusion. The present bill was much worse than 
ist Act. They had all heard probably of -the 
sheriff of his native county being fined for sell- 
e finest article and the highest priced article 
produced. There was the * great butter case ' 
irerpool, in which Dr. Brown said one thing, 
[arriott another. Dr. Bartlett another, and Pro- 
Anderson something different again ; and it 
the poor trader upwards of 500/. to prove that 
pplied the public with a pure article. Yet when 
ced for his costs he was told by the magistrate 
K:t that he might consider himself very lucky to 
5 the clutches of the analyst. The new bill gave 
' to the magistrate, if exception were taken to 
alysis, to refer to the analyst in the adjoining 
yr, who might be equally incompetent, 
r. Wentworth L. Scott said the processes 
bed by Mr. Wanklyn had been used many 
He had himself more than fourteen years 
camined 100 promiscuous samples of London 
representing about 8,000 specimens, when he 

that 74 per cent, were sophisticated. He was 
ed to laying down too hard and fast a line as 
illy applicable, because milk differed in different 
of the country, depending on the breed of 
, the rules of feeding, and farm management, 
r. Bartlett said that in a strictly scientific 

of view the method of analysis described 
•pen to one remark, viz., that the common 

of commerce, which would be used for dis- 
g fat, would also take up 10 per cent, of 
, and would also, therefore, take up the quantity 
k-sugar which that proportion of water would 
^'e. This small margin of error would not 
;re, however, with the commercial working of 
ocess. His own name having been mentioned 
r. Holbom in connection with a celebrated 

case, he would give the facts in relation to it. 
utter was first submitted to the local analyst 
rerpool, who said it was adulterated ; then to 
parties, who said the reverse ; then, after some 
to himself, when he stated that it was so far 
iposed that he refused to certify with regard to 
alL It was then sent to Dr. Anderson, of 
Dw, who could not say whether it was pure or 
e; so this would show that Mr. Holborn was 

in his statements. He would not go into the 
on whether 5, 10, or 15 per cent of impurity 
tter could be detected by analysts, but when 
oportion became larger it was easily detected 
I palate. He must remark upon the manner 



in which public analysts were assailed by trade 
journals, as if they were the persons who harassed 
the unfortunate trader. Traders, it was said, had no 
confidence in analysts, and allusion had been made to 
the analyst for Sheffield. That gentleman had stated 
that he had mixed with certain quantities of good 
tea 5, 10, and 15 per cent, of leaves which he had 
himself exhausted ; and the sample being sent to a 
tea taster, he valued the one which had the largest 
quantity of exhausted leaves in it as better than that 
which contained none whatever ; so that judging as 
our forefathers judged was not much good. Such a 
fact as that must be put against some of the other 
statements which had been made. There was an 
adulteration of milk which had not been alluded to^ 
but which was of some importance. Milk was some- 
times sold in a state far worse than if it had merely 
5 per cent, of water added to it — viz., when it con- 
tained a large amount of lactic acid. Now milk in 
this condition was adulterated with various alkaline 
substances to conceal the sourness or to prevent the 
acidity occurring ; carbonate of soda and carbonate 
of potash had been used ; he had been consulted as 
to the use of boracic acid, borate of soda, and even 
caustic potash. It was a matter of considerable 
moment, therefore, for analysts to be able to detect 
the presence of any of these alkalies ; and as this 
depended on the amount of ash, it was important 
that the percentage should not be placed too high. 
His own analyses showed an average of '65 to '69 
per cent, of ash, and as a very small proportion of 
alkali would neutralise a large amount of lactic acid, 
the importance of the question was manifest. He 
should like to see collected a general average of milk 
analyses throughout the country ; but at any rate if 
there were more ash than 73 or '8 it would show 
that there had been the addition of alkali to neu- 
tralise sour milk. He considered the bill at present 
before Parliament a very crude measure, and it was 
of importance that it should be fully discussed, and 
every possible information furnished to the commit- 
tee who had charge of it. 

Mr. Flux, speaking as one of the general public, 
had had some opportunity of watching the operations 
of the Act, and was convinced it had been produc- 
tive of great public benefit, though, as was the case 
with all novel legislation, there had been cases of 
individual hardship. As to permitting adulteration 
to run riot without a check, it was simply impossible; 
the public must have wholesome food, and must be 
protected by the laws of the country against those 
who would adulterate. 

Professor Wanklyn replied to some of the remarks, 
and said the cases of skimmed milk could only be 
dealt with by a convention, and in any schedule in 
which milk was mentioned there should be some 
provision to deal with this point. He thought that 
any adulteration measure would be of very little use 
if you could not punish a man for selling milk which 
was very much impoverished, or skimmed milk under 
the name of new. He thought there should be two 
provisions in the measure, one to punish severely those 
who poisoned the public, whether quickly or slowly, 
and another inflicting a milder penalty on traders 
who sold articles under designations which did not 
fairly represent them. If it did that, and little else, 
it would be effective. He regarded the present 
complicated bill as an attempt to do much more, 
which would, in all probability, be abortive. 

Votes of thanks to the lecturer and to the chair- 
man concluded the proceedings. 
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EAST HERTS. 
Last year Dr. Ogle issued a very inlcresting re- 
port, which was so worded as to be applicable to all 
the sanitary authorities in his district ; but this year, 
by direction of the Local Government Board, he has 
drawn up a separate report for eac1> sanitary dis- 
trict. Tnesc reports are, however, only of a formal 
character, and they are supplemented by an unofficial 
report which contains observations of general utility. 
Whilst the death-rate for rural England last year 
was 19'3 per 1,000 living, that for East Herts was 
only iS'4i a result which is the more satisfactory be- 
cause the year 1874 was by no means one of excep- 
tionally low mortality throughout the country. There 
has also been a diminution in the deaths from the 
eight principal lymotic diseases ; and though as re- 
gards ' fever ' and diarrhcea— diseases more or less 
dependent for their spread and origin upon con- 
ditions of filth— their gradual diminution has pro- 
bably been affected by interference with those con- 
ditions, yet, so far as scarlet fever is concerned, the 
satisfactory result must be rather ascribed to good 
fortune than to sanitary measures, for there are no 
means adopted for the isolation of the sick of this 
disease, which has been prevalent in the district 
during the past year. As regards scarlet fever, Dr. 
Ogle looks with considerable apprehensions into the 
future, He points out that the disease is slill pre- 
vailing in almost every portion of the district ; and, 
looking back to the history of former epidemics 
which have usually lasted for several years, he states 
that there is fear (or what may be in store in a locality 
which is ^uite without means for slaying its spread, 
and in which the cottages are so overcrowded that 
a disease of this character, once introduced into them, 
could hardly fail to spread with the most perfect 
freedom. Indeed, such is the nature of the dwelling 
accommodation in some instances, that the cottager, 
however willing, could not adopt proper sanitary 
precautions ; and as far as ventilation is concerned, 
It would be a mockery to suggest it. ' If sanitary 
authorities intend to attack scarlet fever wiih real 
effect,' says Dr. Ogle, ' they must devise sotne means 
by which the sick can be separated from the healthy, 
must provide apparatus for thorough disinfection, 
must supply mortuaries in which the dead may lie till 
burial, and must suppress such overcrowding of 
cottages as is only too common.' The report then 
deals with the tiuestion of overcrowding at some 
length, and it is shown that the evil is much gTCatcr 
in the villages than in the towns of the district 
Hitherto the debateable question whether overcrowd- 
ing caused by a single family constituted a nuisance 
or not, has much interfered with any action in this 
matter ; but if the bill now before Parliament be- 
comes law, all difficulty in this regard will be set 
aside. As in other rural districts, little or nothing 
has been done in the rural portions of the East Herts 
districts to provide a proper water-supply where 
this is deficient \ and the main cause of this is the 
circumstance that any improvement in the water- 
supply which is carried out by a sanitary authority 
must be paid for by the parish rates. But in almost 
all parishes there are owners who have already 
provided wells for their properties, and it is 
alleged that it would be very unfair to compel such 
persons to pay towards remedying the default of 



their neighbor 



Such objections must be admitted 
Ihcm, and Dr. Ogle hopes that the 
Sanitary Act of this session may be found to con- 
tain a provision enabling sanitary authorities to 
throw the expense of providing a water-supply upon 
the defaulting owners, instead of on the parish. 

-oXKo. 
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LIMITED KATES. 

TllK Court of Queen's Bench hns lately had before il 
a ca!>e of some interest, under tlie Tublic Health Acl, 
iSyi. We are alluding to the case of the Walton Cvm- 
Biiiiioncrst. IValford. By a local acl, under nhich the 
Walton Commiaioners were constituted, rales could be 
imposed on owners and occapieiK of houses and loads, 
but no arable land exceeding two acres, and no rarm- 
houses and buildings used excluaively as such, were to 
lie rated. The Commissioners became, in virtue of ibe 
Public Health Act, 1S73, an urlran sanitary aulhorily, anl 
proceeded to levy a rate on land and fann-buildinp 
which were exempt under the local act. The point 
of law involved in the question was the interpreladoo 

be put upon sec 43 of the Act of 1871, wliici) 
declares that a limit imposed on a ote by any local act if 
apply to a rote required to be levied for the purpose 
of defraying expenses incurred by a sanitaiy authoiily fot 
sanitaiy purposes. The CommUsioners contended that ) 
prohibition against rating ccitain properly at all wu 1 
restriction in the nature of a ' limit,' and iheTelarc ni 
embraced by the Act of 1871. The defenilanl, howtvcr. 
argued thai property which was nhsolulely exempt ilto- 
gelher could not be deemcl the subject of a 'limiled' 
rating at all, and that, Ihereforc, the immunity from pr 
meat under the local act was not disturbed by the Act of 
1872. The Court agreed with the defendant, and decland 
the rale to be invalid, and no semblance of doubt ciaeiiil 
as to the propriety of the decision. Nevertheless it n^ 
well that the matter should be discus^ted and aulhoiilatlvdr 
settled, for the point wai one which was sure to crap ii;i 
sooner or later, considering how numerous ate the locd 



VACCINATION PROCEDURE. 

Mr. Hailey, surgeon, of Newport Pagnell, was uim- 
moned on the 3rd ult., at the instance of the guanlixo.-.. 
to show cause why he had not furaishcil a certificate of 
successful vaccination in the case uf a child. The vaccina- 
tion officer deposed that the child was vaccinated oa 
November 3, and though he had made repeated applio- 
tions to Mr. Hailey for the certificate, without which the 
vaccination cannot he registeied, it was not forthcomii^ 
till after the summons had l>een issued. The mother 
proved that the child n'as successfully vaccinated. The 
defendant was fined 3011. and ms. &/. costs, or fburtcea 
days' impiisonment. 

At the Shaftesbury petty sessions, Mr. WillniBon, 
the medical oflicer ami public vaccinator, has been taai- 
moned for neglecting to have bis child vaccinated. The 
district vacdnalian ulFicer stated that the child wu bom 
in March, 1874. and that no certificate of the vaccination 
had been received, although several notices had beta 
served on the father. The defendant was fined leu. aad 
costs, ami ordered to have the child vaccinated within eoe 
month. 
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LEASE OF SEWAGE. 
In the c«se of the Nuttealnn Loeal Board of Health v. 
The Gaural Sftoagt and Manurt ComfaHy, \\ia.AcdAeAhy 
ihe Vice- Chancellor, ihe Nuneaton brard leased Iheir 
scBtige works and premises to the company, but the com- 
pany have not lately pumped out all the sewage from the 
sewere, as they were Ixiund by their contract to do. An 
injunction was awarded by the Vice- Chancellor to resfrain 
ihem from keeping back sewage ■matter, or allowing it to 
remain in Ihe sewers of the plaintiffs. 



DISEASED MEAT. 
At the Paisley Police Court, a case of some interest to 
fleshers and the public was heard. D. Campbell, fleshcr, 
was charged with a contravention of clause 27a of the 
General Police Act by having exposed for sale two quarters 
of a cow which were unsound and unfit for human food. 
The defendant pleaded not guilty.— Captain Sutherland 
staled that he believed Anderson did nothing else than go 
about the country and purchase diseased cattle, whi';h, he 
slated, were sold to fleshers.— The accused staled to the 
conrt in exculpation thai the meal in dispute had been sent 
to him from Mr. Anderson by mistake, — The court found 
him guilty of having exposed unsound meat for sale, and 
sentenced him lo pay a fme of j/., or ten days' imprison- 
ment. Tlie line was jjaid. 



BABV FARMING. 
The case of the woman Binmore, found guilty of man- 
slaughter at EsLCler and sentenced to twelve years' penal 
servitude, proves that baby fanning of the deadly kind is 
not extinct. It was shown that the prisoner had no direct 
interest in the death of the child whom she was charged 
with murdering, as she reccive<l a monthly payment for il, 
and hod not been paid that premium on infanticide — a 
lamp sum 10 take the child off its mother's liands. But 
the evidence disclosed the fact that ihree infants have died 
under Mrs. Binmore's charge in a year. The trial also in- 
cidentally brought to tight the circumstance that the Infant 
Life Act, 1873, is allowed to remain a dead letter by those 
charged with enforcing il. Charley's Act provides for the 
r^islralion by ihe local authorilies of houses used for the 
reception of infants under the age of one year, for nurang 
or maintenance apart from their parents ; but It seems that 
the authorities had nol nnlil after this occurrence esla- 
blishcd a register. In sirmming up, Mr. Justice Lush ex- 
pressed a hope Ihal the case would draw the attention of 
Ihe magistrates and town councils to the Act. It «-as 
doubted when the Act was passed whether il would pre- 
vent baby farming ; but, at any rate, it would be as «cll 
to try the experiment of enforcing the Act, 



ment. whith. he complained, had not been fulfilled so fat 
as purifying the water. This was denied ; defendants said 
they bad acted up to their agreement in all respect!!. 
There was the u.sual array of scientific evidence, and a 
lai^ number of mysterious bottles were produced for the 
inspection of Ihe court, containing liquids of various hue* 
from crystal to ink, and an aquarium with some lively 
minnows was exhibited by the defendijits to show the 
innocuous i|uality of the water after they had used it.— 
The Vice-Chancel lor made a decree in favour of the 
plaintiff. 

PUTRID MEAT. 
\V. Si EEkE, a butcher, 153, Blackfriars Road, has been 
summoned by one of the sanitary inspectors of St 
George's, for exposing for sale unwholesome meaL The 
inspector went lo the defendant's shop with the medical 
officer of health. Near Ihe doorway there was a basket 
containing eight or nine pieces of unwholesome meat. 
The defendant, who was in a very excited state, said it was 
all good, and lit for Ihe Queen. Witness seiied the meat 
and Mr. Benson ordered it lo be destroyed. Mr. Bcsley 
contended thai the meat was not unlit for human consump- 
tion. Il uas of an inferior quality, and was sold at a low 
price. Mr. W. F. Smith, M.D., -said lie examined the 
meat and found it to be third-class meat, such as is Dsually 
sold 10 the poor in low neighbourhoods. None of it 
would injure the heallh, and he did not delect anydisease. 
His opinion was that it was fit for food, though he should 
nol like lo eat of iL He frequently saw such meat exposed 
for sale. Mr. Partridge told him if auch ivas the case he 
ought to have given information to (be vestry. The poor 
required something nourishing. He could come to no 
other conclusiou than tliat the meal was putrid and unfit for 
food. As the defendant had been sentenced to two 
months' hard labour for a similar offence, Mr. Pariridge 
sentenced him lo three monllis' h.trd l-ibour. Mr. Besley 
gave notice of appeal. 



MILL REFUSE. 
Vice-Chancellok Bacom has had before him the 
case of Slonslicld v. Peate, a stream pollution case. The 
plaintiff U Colonel Stansfield, of Esholl Hall, Airedale, 
In 1869 the defendants opened a woollen mill, Mr, 
Stansfield, the plaintifTs uncle, then owner of Eshnll, 
complained that they were injuring his property by pol- 
luting the water, and threatened legal proceedings, and 
the defendants entered into an agreement lo construct 
filtering grounds, and l>y means thereof and of such olher 
prticesjas ai mighl from lime lo lime be found praclicable, 
and mighl be reasonably required by Mr. Stansheld, purify 
as far as might be to the sntisfaclion of Mr. Stansfield the 
■water polluted at their mill. The agreement provided 
that Messrs. Peate should divert certain water so as lo 
supply the upper mill wilh greater water poiver, and also 
conduct clear water from a stream on ibeir ground to Mr. 
Staiisfield'a mills by means of pipes or otherwise, to be 
used in the mills lor purposes other than water power. 
Colonel Stansfield now canie before the court on his agree- 



NUISANCE FROM SMOKE. 
'. Wisbeach Sessions the 
Mr, D, Shipj) against G. and T. . . 

creating a nuisance at their works by not consuming, as far 
as practicable, the smoke arising from the comliustiblei 
used in certain fire-places and a furnace on such premises, 
has been investigated, — Mr. Wilkin appeared for Mr. 
Shipp, and Mr. II. Browne for the defendants, who 
pleaded not guilly. — Mr. Wilkin said these proceedings 
were institute under the 2gth & 301h Vict. c. 90, sec. 3. 
He would also call the attention of the Bench to the case of 
Caskilt v. Hailey. When that case came Iwfore the magis- 
trates the defence was that the nuisance arising from the 
smoke was not injurious lo health, artd the magistiales 
were so worked upon by the elo(]uenl gculleman who 
appeared for the defendants ihat they considered the 
objection held good. In that instance the chimney of the 
defendants sent forth black smoke so Ihal nothingcould be 
seen across the street for half-an-hour. The complainant 
appealed to the Court of Queen's Bench, and the case was 
sent back to the magistrates, the Court holding that it was 
not necessary to prove that the smoke was injurious to 
heallh to sustain a conviction, The premises in which the 
defendants carried on their business were originally cow- 
sheds, but some ingenious person thought he could convert 
them into smithies, foundries, and Heaven knew what. 
Some of the chimneys of the smithies were no bigger than 
the calf of his leg, and were inadequate for ihe purpose 
for which they were intended. He should call evidence lo 
prove eonclusively that a great nuisance existed on the 
premises, and having done that he should ask the bench to 
make an order for ils abalemcn*. It was questionable 
whether it would l>c worth while for the defendants to go 
tn (he expense of rcconstrucling ihe present works, the 
esliinatc for which was 360/. — The borough surveyor said i 
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In Decemher my allcnliun ivns drawn lo the dcrcni^ants' 
smilhies b^ the camp lain unt, and in cdussqiicnce of hii 
instructions, I visited the premises on (he Leverioeton 
Rood. I found them in a most dilDpidated itnte of lepair. 
A smithy and foundry business is carried on there by the 
two deicndanls. There are eight chimneys and a 
shaft and open furnace. The average heigbt of (he 
smithy chimneys is thirteen feet ; the one I measured was 
twelve fecL The sliaft is about twenty-two or twenty-hve 
feel high. There is a smelling pot in tiie open yard ; that 
is what I call the open fumai-'e — it is a blasting furnace. I 
hjid previously lo that day viiited the premises. The 
defendants n-ere CBsling, and the ilnines ascended five feet 
jibove the top of the furnace, some twelve feet high. The 
sparks ascended above that height, and fell opotl the neigh- 
bouring pro^Tties, especially upon Mr. Shipp's. Tbe 
surrounding properly is covered with blacks. I detected a 
strong sulphuric smell from the works, and I consider it 
very injurious to health. I could smell them some three 
hundred yards off, in fact the atmosphere is impregnated 
with the sulphuric fiimes. I have formed a plan to abate 
the naiionce. My plan is la cnncentraie alt the smithy 
flues in one spot, to erect new smithies, and erect a 
chimney shaft smty feet high. The plan I produce shows 
the outline of the buildings I propose should be erected, 
bul I da not give details. I have mode an estimate, and 
calculate that the cost of my plan, if carried out, would be 
about 350/. Inmy judgraeBl this would efficiently abate the 
nuisance, and enhance the \'alue of the property amply to 
compensate for tbe outlay upon it. As the premises now 
are they are not properly constructed for carrying on (he 
trade for which Ihey are intended. — The Inspector of 
Nuisances said he had frequently had opportimities of see- 
ing the defendant's preinihes. He once made a report 
about them to the Local Hoard of Health, but no proceed- 
ings were taken. He considered llie works a very greil 
nuisance. The nuisance had been getting worse. — An 
arrangement was come to by the parties with regard to the 
works, alter some dispute as to the payment of [he costs. 
—The clerk said that the magistrates had decided that the 

costs, 7/. t+r. , were to he paid by the defendants The 

proceedings were then withdrawn on the understanding 
that the works were lo be iu part rebuilt and re-arranged. 



inGH\VAV.S (LOCAL HOARD). 
[To Ihc hJilor ef llie Sasitary RiicOBU.l 
Sir,— Has a local boani power to give pcrmissiion to a 
private company, formed for the purposes of tmde, in no 
way connected wilh the I'ublic Health Acts, to lay pipes 
along llie public Etrects ajpinst the wish and without tlie 
consent of the owners of ptoperiy abulling on such streets ? 
A Local Huakd Clekk. 
[No : certainly noL The oti-ners of (he soil have 
prot»bly only paned with the control of the surface, and 
that but for a limited purpose. Perhaps it might be other- 
wise if the street had been formed by the local board 
obsoluleiy.] 

THE NUISANCES REMOVAL ACT. 
{ To Ihe Editor of Hit Sasit.Vrv Record.) 
Sir, — Can you, through tbe medium of your v-tIu- 
' le paper, inforni me whether I should be ' ' ' 



g within 
the 1 mills of 'The Nuisances Removal Act, iSjj,' under 
the following circumstances. 

Being inspeclorfora laige rural sanitary authority, I have 
come across a very old, half-brick, half-timber, low-roofed, 
tumble-down, rickelty, thatched cottage, the roof of nhich 
is in large holes, allows free access lo both wind and 
rain ; (he plaster, to a very considenible extent, is off (he 
ceiling in (he bedroom, and the place generally 
£llhy and wretched condllion. Besi Ics this, thi 



small workshop allachcd lo il, inhabited by a man m i 
more deplorable state tlian the collage itself. The build- 
ings ere not worth money being spent upon them for 

I wish lo know if, by serving a notice on the owner lo 
the elTecl that the premises are dangerous to life and limb, 
and so fihby as lo be unfit for human habitation, and i 
nuisance or injurious to health, I can, in default by the 
owner to abate the nuisance, under section 13 of 'Tk 
Nuisances Removal Act, 1855,' on proof being addmni 
tJiat it would be unwise to renovate (he premliej, obtain 
a justice's order lo close tbe collage. Homo. 

[The Nuisances Removal Act contains provisions 
available to meet this case. See especially section IJ, 
mentioned by our correspondent, and the definitions con- 
tained in section 8. What more can he require?] 



LOCAL BOARD ELECTION. 
(To the Editor o/'M? Samtakv Record.) 

Sni,^Is C. D., llie managing clerk of A B., 1 
solicitor, qualified to become a member of Ibe bcatJ of 
which his principal is clerk? Such a person is lo he i 
candidate here al the forlhcoming election, and dooblsart 
generally expres.teil as to his being eligible._ I miy iM 
that occasionally, in the absence of his principal, Ihitgai- 
lleman attends tbe board meetings and performs the dnies 
of clerk. Vour immediate opinion will oblige. 

E. R. R 

[Upon the best consideration we can give to the abo»e 
question, we are of opinion that tliia gcntlenun is not 
qualified. In our view, he is (lo follow (be wordsof 11 S 
13 Vicl. c. 63, sec, 19) concerned in a bargain or conliacl 
entered mto by the board, and participates in the profit of 
work done under the Act. His post of managing tliri: to 
A. B., is, we must presume, of more value to hid bj 
reason of A, B. being clerk to the board, than if A. B. were 
not such clerk, and therefore if C. D. were lo aaind iW 
OS a member, his actions and voles migbt often be ptt- 
sumed to be actuated by corrupt motives. If on a P"' 
C. D. be elected, it will be llie duty of the retumiDE-ofcw 
lo pass over C. D. in making up his return of ihe aair 
dates elected. (See the case of K^s- v. Si. P^timi ii- 
spatorse/V^^!, 7 E. & B„ 934.)] 



Corctsponbcnce. 



THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
{To lie Editor of tht SA.NirARV RECORD.) 
SiR.^Under the heading of correspondence ia jwt 
issue of March 17, Sanitary Inspeclot J. Robinson c»lli 
attention lo defects in clauses 64 and 35 of (he Fablic 
Health Bill of 1S75. I am glad thai be has doae «,' 
pressing duties preventing me doing so last week ; and no* 
that he has said much that I should have said, just pemni 
me (0 add that if these clauses pass unaltered inta Iw, 
much of the work of the inspectors will be Dealtol'ised bf 
delays, and Iheir time will be needlessly and nsclesdj 
occupied. If a sanitary inspector be not compeleal, at 
least, wilh the assistance of the medical officer, 10 enforce 
suflicicnt privy accommodation, why not at once delegate 
the whole duty lo the surveyor, and save the lime ol d* 
tno liist-named oRTicers? Perhaps you will allow a little 
more lo be said shortly. H.O.H. 



The Council of (he National Association Ibr the Pro- 
motion of Social Science are memorialising (he Lotil 
Government Board lo appoint a RoyaJ CommiBiaa 1» 
inquire into the whole subject of water-supply In Englwt 
and Wales. 
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VENTILATION OF SEWEBS. 

?« the Drainage of London. By John McCosh, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. 

This small pamphlet docs not treat of the drain- 
ge of London or any other large city, as might be 
[iferred from its title, but suggests a plan for venti- 
idng the sewers. This consists in erecting upon 
he low level drain at Barking, or as far removed 
s possible from London, a pneumatic engine ' of 
ight or ten horse power, to produce an aerial cur- 
ent throughout the whole drainage system.' For 
his purpose a brick chimney '300 feet high (I) and 
sn ieOi in diameter at the base ( ! !) is to be built over 
he sewer, and at the bottom of the shaft a venti- 
iting wheel one foot (!) less in diameter is to be put 
VL rapid motion horizontally, in order to blow the 
ewer gas into the clouds.' 

Giving Mr. McCosh credit for his very good in- 
sntions, and being unwilling to hurt his feelings by 
riticising the engineering details above quoted, we 
rould merely remark that, as the sewers of the 
letropolis have altogether about a million and a 
uarter inlets in houses and streets, presenting an 
ggregate area of some twenty-five acres, it is not 
kely that an outlet of ten feet in diameter at its 
ase, would create much of an aerial current in the 
ewer anywhere. The effect would in fact be some- 
iiing like that of trying to keep a basket placed in 
stream dry, by sucking the water through a quill. 

Ventilation plans, similar to those of Mr. McCosh, 
eem to have a peculiar charm to non-professionals 
1 engineering questions, and have, though long ago 
xploded, been put forward again and again. Wit- 
less the Rev. Mr. Moule in the Times recently. 
Lndy strange to say, such schemes formed the sub- 
set of a serious examination by the committee of 
he House of Commons appointed in 1858 to inquire 
ato the state of the Thames. It was then shown 
low thoroughly impracticable any such attempt at 
entilation was. 

Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer of the Metropolitan 
k>ard, stated that not less than 230 lofty chimneys, 
osting half a million sterling to build, would be re- 
quired to create anything like an inward draft, and 
[lis was confirmed by Major Haywood, the city of 
«ondon engineer, and by Mr. Hawkesley. 

Indeed Major Haywood stated that the difficulties 
f ventilating the London sewers were so formidable 
liat he considered them invincible, and that the only 
ray to prevent the stink getting into houses was to 
^ it out into the streets. 

Apart, however, from the difficulty, it is very 
uestionable whether such ventilation as proposed 
y Mr. McCosh would do any good sanitarily speak- 
ig. To convey the seeds or virus of disease origi- 
ating in sewers, to the upper air of our towns, would 
either kill nor render them innocuous, nor prevent 
leir coming down again. The smoke of our chim- 
cys is also carried up, but for all that settles down 
g^in in the form of hideous fogs. 
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APPOINTMENTS OP HEALTH OPPI- 
CEBS, IN8PECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Andsbw, Henry, F.R.C.S. Ene., L.S.A. Lond , has been appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for the Truro Urban Sanitary District : 
50/. for one year ; acreage, 1,103 ! population, 10,899. 

CoRBETT, Mr. J., has been appointed Clerk to the Darlaston Urban 
Sanitary Authority, vice Brevitt, resigned. 

Harris, Mr., the Surveyor, has been appointed Inspector of Nui- 
sances for the Caerleon Urban Sanitiuy District, vice Williams, 
resigned. 

Long, Mr. James Halford, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Cheltenham Urban Sanitary District, vice Morgan, whose 
appointment has expired. 

Morris, David Williams, L.K.Q.CP. Irel.. M.R.C.S. Eng., has 
been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Oystermouth 
Urban Sanitary District : 30/. per annum ; population, 5,00a 

Pace, David, M.D. Univ. Edin., has been appointed Medical Officer 
of Health for the Grange Urban Samtiry District : 5/. per 
aimum. 

Prior, Charles Edward, M.D. King's Coll. Aberd., F.R.CS. Eng., 
L.S.A. Lond., has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for 
the Bedford Rural Sanitary District : 210/. for one year. 

Welch, John Burges, M.B. Univ. Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A> 
I^nd., has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the 
Handsworth, Staffordshire, Urb«m Sanitary District 



VACANCIES. 

Blackpool Urban Sanitary Authokitv. Clerk and Collector: 
80/. per annum. Application, 5th instant, to the Chairman. 

Buckingham Urban Sanitary District. Sur\'eyor. Applica- 
tion, 3rd instant, to George Nelson, Town Clerk. 

Droitwich Rural and Urban Sanitary Districts. Medical 
Officer of Health : 150/. per annum for two years. 

FvLDB Union, Lancashire. Medical Officer of Health : 60/. for one 
year. Application, April 6, to Wm. Thompson, Clerk to the 
Authority, Kirkham. 

HoRwicH Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health. 
20/. per annum. Application, 7th instant, to John Evans, Clerk to 
the Authorit)'. 

Swansea. Town Clerk and Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority : 
700/. per annum. Application, 13th instant, to R. A. Essery, 
Town Clerk. 

Tavistock Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances : 
80/. per annum. Application, pth instant, to Robert Luzton, 
Clerk to the Rural Sanitary Authority. 

WiMBORNE AND Cranborne Rural Sanitary DISTRICT. Medical 
Officer of Health : 50/. per annum. 



The Lambeth guardians have appointed their chair- 
lan and vice-chairman to represent them on the com- 
iittee which is to be composed of delegates from the 
irioiis guardian boards of the metropolis, with the object 
r watching legislation respecting local interests or affecting 
le rights of looed self-government. 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

807. An artificial animal charcoal suitable as a filtering, decolorising:, 
and deodorising agent, and for forming into blocks for various 
purposes. Charles Elcock, Manchester. 

492. Improvements in solid and liquid disinfectants and deodorisers. 
Harry Langston Jones, Webster's Hotel, Ely Place, Hol- 
bom, London. 

693. Improvements in water-closets. J[ohn Storcr, Birmingham. — 
A communication from William S. Cooper, Philadel- 
phia, U.S. 

788. Improvements in bottles for contauiing aerated or other liquids, 
and in closing or stopping the same, and extracting the 
liquids therefn>m, and m machinery or apparatus for hlling 
such bottles. Charles Tallis and Klias Cave. St. Helier, 
Jersey. 

846. Improvements in stoves and flue-pipes. Howard John Kennard, 
U^per Thames Street, London. 

858. Improvements in apartments and bedsteads, to be used by per- 

sons sufiering from infectious and other diseases. John Cur- 
rall, Birmingham. 

859. Improvements in stoves and fireplaces for heating apartments, 

kitchen ranges, and conscr\-atories, and for other like pur- 
poses. Henry Crichley, Birmingham. 

811. Dry closets. Henry Phillips, Heavitree, Exeter, Devonshire. 

837. Preserving animal and vegetable substances. Robert Monteith, 
Carstairs, Lanarkshire, N.B. 

849. Sewage water. Henry Young Darracott Scott, Ealing, Mid- 
dlesex. 

s97a Preparing and cooling animal charcoal. James Gregory, Kings* 
wood Ironworks, Bristol, Gloucestershire. 
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3. FenitUcn. Benurd Ackcnn 

j. Siii>u[un«n»ly disinrocling, 

liliiLng purposH, Jghnt 

ABSTRACTS OF S 

Conitmcling an eipanding frame lo be placed under llie lower 
adovr sash when (he ush hu been j^ised ; Air being admillcd lo 
B aparHnent Ehrough the opening nude by ihe raising of the lower 
ih in the middle of Ihc wiadow. 

SS, Tttaling and pieumDg animal sulnlancea. H. BolletEr, 
Foley Sireel. 

Tllis invenlian has for its object improvements in the means and 

Jr this purpose Ihe geEline in iTie meat u heartier™! ir»lidified 
: mam of s compound coniisting of I»o-Ihiids common sail and one- 

Ul^'ilT'tiTe proi!^i"£™of Xu. hairan^o'unce « Sim^Ts^o 

arranged in layers upon perforated plates or *ire eame. and pbced 
vesseLi arranged in an oven or chamber, Ig which heat isappUed by 



NOTES. QUEBIES, AND AEFLrBS. 

All commBaicalions imait biar Ikt signalun of Iht virilt 
~nol niccisarily for fBblkation. 



Ills. H. R. Hi 
Radioed district, ii 
pig-lceepen of his 

fr^lhTcT " 






KEEPING PICS. 

JtLiv, (he medical offker of health for the 
rict, in alluding (a the difficulty he has had with Ihe 
if his district, sutet (hat the difficuliy of dealbg with 
it that it does not arise » much from single pigMies as 
«tion together of a large number of undraincd pigsties 
garden allotmenii. ICach sty musl be dealt with lepa. 



. when (he nuisance is a collecdve one. 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Mr. Vincint Whiti^sbave. the medical officer of hcilth f 

advice and Auggestion^ upon various preventable diseases, and co 
eludes as Ibllows; *1 hope the time is r>cl far diuani when i 
teaihing of ihe rudimentary laws of heahh will be made compulse 
in our schools : for there can be no doubt but (hat such ins(ructi 
will conlribnlc infinitely more to the happiness of the communi 
thin such knowledge as the date of the assauinaiion of Jul! 
CicHr. the height of the Himalaya mounuins. or the enact depih 
the Atlantic Ocean.' 



puire^clion. 'i'hc more phosphorous the mote racud the putrefaction. 
The bad odour is supposed (o be owing lo the escape of phos- 
phoreited hydrogen, and to the same CDfbpound is altrihuted the 

Dilnxe, no phosphorous compound of silver was found, although Ihe 
gases were completely deodorised by passage through the silver 

CORN FLOUR FOR INFANT DIET. 

called lo'anpMt "of™ IriaTw^Taunlon, last 



B Starch, prepared by washing 

damly prtived by the evidence of Dr. Banlctt before the Adullera< 
taon Committee of the House of Commons last autumn. 

Numerous insUnces of children reduced to skin and bone, from 
being fed on one or other of the ' com flours ' now before the public, 
have come under his notice. Tt may be of some use to your readers 
to have a ' rou£h.And.ready ' leKl to distinguish those farinaceoui 
foods which aiE innutriliom Whenever Ihe powder is beautifully 
white and of extreme lineness the article should be rejected, as being 
almost certainly composed of starch alone. When, however, the nu- 
trition has not been sacrificed lo appearance, and they present their 
natural brownish colour, some of these food; may contain evt^ more 
nourishment than mea(« 

THE DURATION OF HUMAN LIFE. 
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Who so qualified to undertake the supervision of large numlxnE' 

reach a nealthy mental and phyHcal manhood and womanhood ? We 
apeak whereof we know, wnen we say that scarcely any of ihecH- 
dltions for a normal, healthy education are (o be found eva ip ibr 

they knew, doubtless ; but ihey were ipioTant, totally, c* die 6ni 
priiKiplesof body or mind buildini^. 'i'he sole remedy is to ban ear 
schools remodelled and ever supervised by physiciaus. 

Lel the home and school be under ibe direct inBumt of ite 



Sugg.WeOa*- 
iJLn; Dr. }. C 



Cenmanicalioas hone ban rtethtd/rom- 
Mr. G. F. Chambers, Eastbourne ; Mr. WiUian 
stet : Mr. William Marriott. Meteorological Soci' 
Harry I.each. I.,ondDn ; Dr. lluis. Wrighl, Chette 
Culbertson. Cincinnati, U, S. : Dr. Leartus Connor, D«int,U.^. 
Dr. Albert B. LyonN Detroit, V. S. ; Dr. Franklyn ParHU, SdliT; 
Mr. Wm. Eassie, C.E.. Hendon i Mr. J. While, Londoi; Dr.j. 
Northcote Vincn, London; Mr. F. G. Underhay. Loodon: Dr. t. 
Orme Dudfietd, London; Mr. I. Robioson, Carlisle; KleHTS. EdnrU 
Allen and Kitching. London; Dr. H. J. Alfotd. Tauntoa; Hi- 
Haviland. Nonhampton ; Mr. P. Hinckes Bird, Mediial OSes d 
HeaUh, Fylde; Messrs. Mather and Co., London : Dr. W. Ode 
Herts; Mr. F. Booker, Bradford: Miss S. Austin. Hertford; Dl. W. 
H. Corlielil, London; Messrs. E. and ¥. N. Spon, Loedca ; Hr. 
F. W. I.owndes, Liverpool; Mr. Mason. Westminaier: Mr. W* 
Waters, London : .Mr. George Hindle, medical oftcer of beaU iir 
Darwen : Dr. Alfred Carpenter, Ctcrdon ; Dr. F. Griffith. SheScU: 

wonh Scott, Wol^rhampion ; Mr. Val. Bradford, jmr.. Kiai'> 
Norton: Dr. William Fatr, F.R.S.. London; Mr. U Weamnk 
Scotl. Wolverhampton ; Ur. David D. 



School Improvements— In all cast 

ilau-rooms are lighted by g>A during day.iiae. tbe T: 
Schoobi recommend the pnncrptlt and the committees to ] 

Rrd for the health and comfort of the pupls, hy av: 
^sof that useful modem invention, the Daylight R 
'•--'■ ' Mr. Chappuis has be<n the success 



which for 

and man- _. 

rooms be more healthy. 



«9 Fie, 



over several years. ^Adv 



NOTICE. 

The Sanitary Recobd is failiiktd tvtry Salaritr mm- 
tug. aitd may it ordtriJ direct from IJU PuiUdUrM. Am*/ 
Subiiriplioi. iji. <rf. ; fi-it if foil, 191. 61I. 

ReadiHg Coven to kald 13 numitft »f Thb SahiTAIT RI- 
CORD A>(tv tetit frtfartd, amdmaj tt had diral fitm 0* 
Puiliiktri or IhrvngA aiijr BtcittUtr, fritt 31. tadt. 
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THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD IN 

UVEBPOOL, PAST AHD PBESENT. 

By FRED. W. LOWNDES, M.R.C.S. En.;. 

When Sir Henry Thompson's celebrated papers 
first appeared in the CoitUmparary Rrviftv for 
January and March, 1874, it occurred to me that the 
question of buria] or crematioa might, so far as the 
former is concerned, be considered in a very practical 
and interesting light by examining the history of all 
the burial grounds within a given area and a certain 
period of time. We should thus be enabled to judge 
fairly as to burial and how far it had succeeded, with 
regard both to the health of the living as well as to 
the decent disposal of the dead ; and as to whether 
our arrangements at present are in accordance with 
the increase of the population and its proportionate 
rate of mortality. Liverpool seemed to me a very 
favourable place for such inquiry. Besides being a 
town with which I am thoroughly acquainted, it has 
jisen within the comparatively short period of two 
centuries from a small fishing to«Ti to Ire the second 
town in the kingdom. It has, moreover, most of iis 
older burial-grounds centralised within a manageable 
compass, no burials have been allowed in the church 
yards of the more recently erected churches, while 
our cemeteries are few but of considerable e\tent. 
The result of my inquiries, which -occupied the leisure 
time of several months was given in a paper read at 
the Uverpool Medical Institution last October, and 
as many requests have been made to mc to publish 
it ! send you such extracts as seem likely to interest 
readers of the Sanitary Record and give a fair 
illustration of burial in these parts in times past. As 
the subject of cremation has been so fully and ably 
treated by Sir H. Thompson and Mr. Eassie, I need 
not repeat what I said concerning it, but will confine 
■myself to the more general practice of burial. 

Prior lo the fourteenth century Liverpool 
possessed no burial ground, not being a parish, but a 
small chapelry in the parish of Walton, which is three 
miles distant. In the year 1361 a se*'ere epidemic of 
what has been variously described as the black 
plague, 'sudor An^licnniis,' or sweating sickness 
prevailed, and as this distance from the parish burial 
ground was found very inconvenient, a licence was 
granted by the bishop of Coventry and Litchfield to the 
* villa de Lylherpolc ' to bury in the ground attaclicd 
to the Chapelof Our Ladye and St. Nicholas, such 
licence being limited to one year. There is no record 
«f these burials, the earliest register of this now 
-known as the ' Old Church,' commencing with the 
year 1660; but the number could not have been 
lar^, as will presently appear. A view of Liverpool 
in the thirteenth century shows it as consisting of 
this chapel of St. Nicholas (the patron saint of 
mariners) in the centre, on the right is seen the old 
■tower of Liverpool, afterwards the prison, a few 
fishermen's collages occupy the left, ivhile all around, 
rfar and wide, is a barren waste of sand and heath. 
It is stated that in the register ofiice at Chester there 
is a parish register of Liverpool which gives for the 
year 1624 twenty-one burials. Macaulay's History, 
which commences some years later, gives the popu- 
lation of Liverpool as 4/Xx}, and the burials as about 
151 annually. A view of Liverpool in 1650 repre- 
sents it as baving increased in extent, though still 



possessing but this one church and churchyard, 
which continued to be used till the year 1854. when 
it was closed by Order in Council. The number of 
burials recorded in the registers is 38,585, which is 
probably much less than ihc number interred. 
There are vaults under the church in which many 
bodies have been buried, and every inch of the 
ground, which is rather more than an acre in 
extent, is fully occupied with graves and vaults. 
Writing in 1784, the late Mr. W, W. Moss, surgeon, 
thus describes it : ' Nothing can surely be more 
inconsistent in every point of view than burying in 
so public a place as the old churchyard m this 
town, a place of daily general resort and pastime for 
all crderly persons, and as public as the most public 
street, and where the ceremony of the burial of the 
dead, instead of that awful solemnity which should 
alivays attend It, and which becomes heightened by 

"The churchyard's lonely mound. 
Where melancholy with slill silence reigns," 
appears from the surrounding gaiety and confused 
clamour with which it is interrupted and confounded, 
httlc belter than a mockery.' He also complains of 
it as being then much too crowded, which, seeing 
that it had been in constant use for 1 20 years, was 
only too probable : and yet, from the date of his 
writing the above till its closure in 1854, this church- 
yard received no fewer than 33,822 bodies. The 
ground has not yet been disturbed, though it is pro- 
bable that some portion of it may be required for 
new river-approaches. 

There was another very severe epidemic in this 
town during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of what is 
described as the 'oriental plague,' and as destroying 
a fourth part of the population ; and what is now a 
very crowded ' slum ' in the north part of the town 
was formerly a country lane, called ' Sickman's ' or, 
even more appropriately, ' Deadman's ' Lane. Here 
numbers of persons were accommodated in tem- 
porary structures, those who died being buried in 
the vicinity ; and, in excavating of late years for the 
sewers, large quantities of human bones were dis- 
covered by the ' navvies,' who sold them ' by the 
bushel ' to the marine storedealers until stopped by 
the authorities. Sixty years ago human remains 
were also found in excavating the foundations of 
warehouses in a central street where formerly stood 
the first Jewish synagogue. 

In 1650 a chapel was erected at the Dingle, 
three miles from Liverpool, and in ils graveyard are 
interred many persons principally belonging to the 
Unitarian bodj" ; the number registered since 1798 
(when the register commences) being 1,262. This 
ground is slill used, but the burials arc few. In 1704 
the necessity for further church and churchyard ac- 
commodation became so urgent, that St. Peter's, 
which is now the parish churdi, was erected in fields 
outside the town. The memorial of the inhabitants 
praying for its erection runs thus : ' Whereas the 
parish of Walton, in the county of Lancaster, is a 
parish of large extent and hath several villages there, 
amongst which the town of Liverpool is one, which 
by reason of its conveniency of situation, being very 
near the sea, is become a place of great trade and 
commerce,' etc. It was further enacted ihat 'a 
churchyard or cemetery shall be provided and en- 
closed,' which was done, the enclosed space being 
barely one acre. In this have been buried, ac- 
cording to the registers, 43,9S9 bodies ; there are 
vaults under the church, but no bodies were ever 
buried in them ; the ground was closed in 1853. In 
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1866 a portion was taken up in order to widen the 
street, and about 2,000 bodies were exhumed and 
removed to the cemetery at An field. A gentleman 
who was present informed me that the task was very 
offensive, owing to the crowded state of the ground 
and the fact that many of the bodies had been buried 
only a few years. A skull was found with a shilling 
in each orbit, probably placed there to close the eye- 
lids, while beside the bones of one body was found 
an iron splint, probably worn for some deformity and 
buried with its wearer. 

In 1734 a third church (St. George's) was com- 
pleted. Being situated in the centre of the small 
town, and surrounded with dwelling houses, no 
churchyard could be enclosed. Underneath it, how- 
ever, is a large vault in which many bodies are 
buried, which I was lately permitted to view. The 
Vault is spacious and well ventilated, but not lofty ; 
the floor is on a level with the street and the church 
reached by two flights of steps, one outside and one 
inside the porch. A number of trap-doors are visible 
in the vault, and on raising one of these the coffins 
could be seen at a considerable depth. There was 
no odour perceptible ; all the interments having been 
of the better class and leaden coffins used. The late 
clerk of the church was interred here a few years 
ago, permission of the Home Secretary having 
been obtained. A fourth church was erected in 
1750, in what is still called Park Lane, though it 
bears but little resemblance to what it then was, 
literally a lane leading to a park (Toxteth). In the 
churchyard adjoining are interred 2,637 bodies ; the 
ground is now closed, except to two families, who, 
however, are hardly likely to avail themselves of the 
privilege, it being the most dismal specimen of town 
churchyard that could well be imagined. 

It will be convenient here to note the size and 
population of the town about this period. In 1765 
the population was 29,000; with only one or two excep- 
tions, no house was distant from a church more than 
700 yards ; there were only the above four churches. 

A fifth was erected in 1762, on what was then 
called the * Dog Field,' now styled St. Paul's Square, 
the church and its graveyard being hemmed in on 
all sides either by houses or the viaduct of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway. In the churchyard, 
which occupies about a quarter of an acre, are in- 
terred 12,333 bodies, some being in vaults under the 
church porch. The ground was closed against all 
burials in 1856, and no part of it has as yet been 
disturbed. In its vicinity there stood formerly a 
Wesleyan chapel and its graveyard, which were re- 
moved and the dead re-interred. 

In 1765 a cemetery was formed on what was then 
the great heath, and used for drying clothes ; a few 
years later a church (St John's) was built about the 
centre of the cemetery, close to the old Royal In- 
firmary. The need that existed for such a cemetery 
may be inferred from the number of interments 
which from 1801 to 1820 was 27,080, while the 
total number buried in a space of about two acres 
is, according to the registers, 81,952. The ground 
was closed in 1854. A writer of the past history of 
Liverpool tells us that * all sorts of persons were 
buried here, those who had gone to their death by 
mischance, or committed suicide, or died in prison.' 
He also tells us that this churchyard was the scene 
of ' pit burial,' now happily forbidden, when the dead 
were deposited in layers, with but a scanty covering 
of earth between each. It was also stated to be one 
of the graveyards where the * resurrectionists ' plied 



their ghastly trade, some of whom lived in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The ground is raised 
considerably above the original level, but it should 
be stated that much of it is occupied by vaults. 

A seventh church (St Ann's) was erected in the 
year 1773, and a small portion of ground enclosed as a 
burial-place. This was situated in fields which were 
then difficult of access, and was chosen more for the 
future than the existing generation. In 1869 it was 
decided by the Corporation that the church and a great 
portion of the churchyard should be removed in order 
that St. Ann Street, a great thoroughfare northwards, 
which was obstructed by the church, might be ex- 
tended. By the kindness of the officials 1 was per- 
mitted to witness the exhumations, which extended 
over some weeks, and disclosed several interesting 
facts. The burials in the whole ground were, ac- 
cording to the register, 2,733, ^^^ were of the better 
class, being all either in vaults or private graves. 
The earliest burial was ninety-six years previous!)-, 
the latest about thirteen, when the ground was closed 
by Order in Council The soil in the graves was of a 
very dark colour, and evidently saturated with organic 
matter, and I was surprised to notice how completely 
every trace of the coffin had disappeared. In most 
cases the metallic portions, such as the handles and 
plate were found, in some cases a few chips, gen^ 
rally not even so much as these ; while in no case 
was there a thread of grave-clothes to be found. The 
body was generally reduced to a skeleton, the long 
bones being very perfect in the lowest graves, and 
there was no offensive odour. Near the surface fcetal 
bones were found, and in one grave I found the 
thyroid cartilage of an adult perfectly prescned 
In the vaults the sight was much less pleasing, and 
in many instances quite repulsive. They were wcU 
constructed, the walls being, in builders' phraseolog)', 
* a brick and a half thick,' well arched and cemented 
together. A pile of lead coffins were often seen in tiers 
one above the other rising to the number of twelve or 
thirteen, the lower ones being crushed out of shape by 
the superincumbent weight ; the outer wooden cases 
of oak or elm, with cloth or velvet coverings, had in 
all cases given way ; the only portions left being the 
lids and bottoms, which lay between each leaden 
coffin, the sides lying at the bottom of the vault in 
a confused mass. These could be taken up and torn 
like paper. Some vaults were dry, others full of water, 
and in these the coffins were found floating just as 
described by Mr. Seymour Haden, in his description of 
St Alban's, Holborn. The lead coffins remained per- 
fect in many cases, in others the lead had given way 
at the seams, and Uie stench, when these were moved, 
was overpowering. Where the coffins remained in- 
tact, decomposition had not been arrested, the con- 
tents being, as was evident on moving them, both 
fluid and solid. Two bodies were found in the earth 
in a state of perfect preservation, though all traces 
of coffin and grave-clothes had disappeared. The 
remains were exhumed with ever)' care and decency, 
and placed in separate shells ; they were removed 
with the soil in which they had been buried to the 
cemetery at Anfield. Those found in vaults were 
placed in ncwly-constructcd vaults, and the stones, 
monuments, etc., placed over them, as nearly as 
possible, in the way they were found. 

We have here an excellent example of the two 
modes of burial as practised then, and even now, 
the only difference being that it is customary at pre- 
sent in vault burial to interpose slabs 0^ stone resting 
on supports between each coffin, cementing than well 
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down, so that each coffin lies as it were in a separate 
vault. In the case of graves the bodies were, so far 
as all soft parts were concerned, literally returned to 
the earth, and though they had all been of the middle 
class, and probably a better quality of coffins used, 
all traces of them had generally gone. As regards 
burial in leaden coffins and in vaults, I am satisfied 
that if every one had the opportunity that I had of 
seeing what they must sooner or later become, we 
should soon hear the last of them. 

In 1774 a church was erected in Toxteth Park, 
just beyond the present southern boundary of the 
parish of Liverpool, though the borough boundary 
IS a mile and a half beyond this. A view of this 
spot at the beginning of the present century gives it 
as quite an isolated country church, \vith not a cluster 
of houses near. In the churchyard are interred be- 
tween eleven and twelve thousand bodies. Burials are 
still permitted in private graves and vaults, subject 
to r^ulation. There is one very pleasing feature in 
this burial place which I may mention, which reflects 
great credit on the present incumbent, the Rev. 
R. T. Hammond. He found it in a most disgrace- 
ful condition when he first came, and though it is in 
the very centre of a crowded neighbourhood, trees 
and shrubs have been planted which in spring and 
summer give it an appearance very unlike most intra- 
mural burial-grounds. It is greatly to be desired 
that this practice should be adopted elsewhere, as 
the forlorn and neglected aspect of old churchyards 
in this and other towns is a national reproach. Two 
more churches were completed before the close of 
last century, one in the northern part of the town, 
and a burial-ground formed in which a large number 
have been interred, but the exact number 1 have not 
been able to ascertain. It is still occasionally used 
for owners of vaults and graves. 

We are thus brought to the close of the last cen- 
tury, and in the year 1800 another church was com- 
pleted, and the first burial took place in the 
surrounding churchyard. The numbers are not 
large, being 1459, many of which are in vaults under 
the church. It is now closed against burial. The 
first census taken in Liverpool in 1801 gives the 
population as 77,653 or 10,000 less than the last 
census return of Norwich. The following table 
shows the gradual increase in population from the 
earliest to the latest return :— 

Years. Population. 

1650 • • • • • 4>ooo 

1750 . • . • • 29,000 

1801 77.653 

1811 94.376 

182Z 1x8,972 

1831 165,221 

1841 293.963 

1851 376,065 

i86z • • . • . 462,749 

1871 493.346 

It would be tedious to detail the churchyards and 
<:cmeteries subsequently formed. I have therefore 
^ven in another table the principal ones, with the 
year of the first burial in each, and the total number 
of interments up to August, 1874. 

Year. Name of Cemetery. No. of 

Burials. 

x8o8 • St. Mary's parish cemetery . 48,150 

1825 • The Necropolis . . . 50,000 

1829 • St. James's cemetery. . . 42,000 

X829 • St. Martin's parish ditto . . 37.982 

1834 • St. Mary's, Kirkdale . . 13,000 

X855 • The parochial cemetery, Walton 60, x8o 

X856 • Toxteth ditto . . 56,000 

x8^ • Anfidd ditto • • 54.620 



Two of the above, St. Mary's and St Martin's, 
both old cemeteries of the parish of Liverpool, have 
been long closed ; the others are still in use, and of 
them I shall have to speak presently. Besides these, 
I have before me the names of twenty-two other 
burial grounds attached to various churches and 
chapels either in the borough or in its immediate 
neighbourhood, in some of which the burials have 
been very numerous, and most of which have been 
long closed. In his report to the Board of Health 
in 1850, Dr. Sutherland, then medical inspector to 
that board, speaks very unfavourably of the practice 
of burial in pits as practised in some of the above 
burial-grounds. In another, the proceedings of the 
'resurrectionists* seem to have been carried on whole- 
sale, as many as thirty-three human bodies having 
been found all ready * salted* for shipment to Glasgow 
for the dissecting rooms of that city and Edinburgh, 
and on inquiry it was found that they had been re- 
moved from a Liverpool cemetery, the pit burial 
being favourable to such practice. Complaints have 
also been made at various times of offensive odours 
emanating from some of the above grounds, one 
instance of which is mentioned by Mr. Chadwick in 
page 24 of his Supplementary Report of the Results 
of a Special Inquiry into the Practice of Interment 
in Towns, 1 849, where a military officer and his men 
stationed in a barrack which opened over a crowded 
burial-ground suffered severely from dysentery. But 
all these prevailed even to a greater extent in other 
towns, and belong to the past. I only mention 
them in the wish not to conceal the truth, and to 
■show that the evils of intra-mural burial were felt 
in Liverpool as well as elsewhere. 

At present comparatively few interments take 
place wnthin the borough, most of these being in the 
three cemeteries of St. James's. St Mary's, Kirk- 
dale, and the Necropolis— the nrst being for mem- 
bers of the Church of England, the two latter for 
Nonconformists. An occasional interment takes 
place in a church or chapel yard subject to approval 
of the authorities ; the rule being that there shall be 
at least five feet of earth over the coffin, if it be in a 
grave ; if in a vault that it be properly entombed. 
The three intramural cemeteries are well managed, 
being tastefully laid out and planted, and the red. 
sandstone on which Liverpool is principally built 
forms a most suitable site for burial. 

The following table shows the number of deaths 
occurring annually within the borough during the 
twenty years 1854 to 1873, both inclusive; it was 
kindly forwarded to me by Dr. Trench, the medical 
officer of health : — 



Year. 



Deaths. 



1854 14.034 

1855 12,503 

1856 Il>574 

1857 ",951 

1858 13.935 

1859 IX.824 

i860 11.236 

x86i I2>933 

1862 13.751 

1863 15.266 

1864 16,836 

1865 ..... 17,282 

1866 . . . . . 20,198 

1867 14.513 

1868 14.583 

X869 14.744 

1870 16,099 

1871 ..... 17.366 

1872 13.540 

1873 13.042 
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The exceptionally large number in 1866 was due 
to the cholera epidemic of that year, and that in 
1 87 1 to the prevalence of small-pox and relapsing 
fever. Considering the number and character of 
our population the deaths are not excessive, the last 
two years being remarkably favourable. The 
great majority of the above are interred in five 
extra-mural cemeteries, four of which I have already 
named in the second table, while the fifth is the 
parochial burial ground of West Derby, in which 
parish a large proportion of this borough is situated. 
Anfield, the cemetery proper of Liverpool, is the 
largest, containing 123 acres of land, situated to the 
north-east of Liverpool, and of this two-thirds have 
been appropriated and divided into 33 sections, of 
which 15 are for members of the Church of Eng- 
land, 10 for Roman Catholics and 8 for Noncon- 
formists, each section having a mortuary chapel. 
The burials average between six and seven thousand 
annually ; the cemetery is laid out in accordance 
with all modem improvements, and will compare 
favourably with any in the kingdom. The Toxteth 
Cemetery contains forty-five acres of land, situated 
to the south-east of the town. The burials average 
between three and four thousand annually. The 
ground is well laid out and the arrangements 
very good. The parochial cemetery of Liverpool 
is situated at Walton, a curious circumstance 
in connection with past history, Liverpool in 1371 
burying its dead within its own chapel yard in prefer- 
ence to going all the way to Walton, and now return- 
ing there after having filled all the available space, 
representing many graveyards, containing in the 
aggregate some scores of acres, with the remains 
of several hundred thousand dead. This cemetery 
contains thirty acres, and is well drained and laid 
out. It is principally for paupers, but a portion is 
reserved for private graves. Some months ago com- 
plaints were made of an offensive smell being per- 
ceptible in the neighbourhood of this cemetery, which 
was supposed to arise from it, but on an inspection 
by Mr. P. H. Holland, the public graves and drains 
were found free from smell. Mr. Holland found, 
however, that bodies were interred in double rows, 
and ordered that in future only single rows should 
be permitted. He also suggested that a mortuary 
should be provided for bodies which were brought 
too late for the public interment, and this has been 
done. The burials here are very numerous and 
yearly increasing. The parochial cemetery of West 
Derby, which closely adjoins this, was also visited by 
Mr. Holland, who found that the graves were not 
properly drained, and that the interments were not 
in accordance with the law, as many as ninety having 
been buried in one grave, and never less than eight 
in any one. In consequence, an Order in Council 
was issued and a better system has been adopted. 
The Ford Cemetery, which is exclusively for Roman 
Catholics, is distant four miles north from Liverpool, 
contains about fourteen acres, and is well laid out 
and under excellent management; the burials average 
between two and three thousand annually. 

These facts seem to me of more than merely 
local interest, and of great importance in deter- 
mining the question as to the future disposal of the 
dead, and of the various propositions made by Mr. 
Seymour Haden. Here is a town whose population 
rises from 4,000 in 1650 to 29,000 in the next cen- 
tury, and from that number to half a million at the 
present date. While it. must be admitted that 
hitherto there have been comparatiycly few scandals 



in connection with burials, and that no insuperable 
difficulty has been experienced in acquiring land for 
burial purposes, and for the disposal of the dead, is it 
equally manifest that this favourable state of things 
will continue ? We have seen that part of one church- 
yard, which was situated in fields outside Liverpool 
in 1 704, was in 1866 taken up to widen the adjoining 
street, and that the greater part of another, which 
was in 1770 situate in fields very difficult of access, 
was in 1869 taken up to extend another street Will 
cemeteries which are now situated outside our towns 
be considered inviolate ? or may they in their turn 
be taken up and the dead removed t If the latter, 
where must the dead be taken to.^ — to still more 
extra-mural cemeteries ? If, on the other hand, 
cemeteries are inviolate, it is on all accounts de- 
sirable that they should be made as lasting as is 
consistent with proper burial and the health of the 
living, since distant cemeteries are very inconvenient 
There is still a great persistence in the practice of 
burial in lead and in vaults, or bricked graves, in- 
stead of the true system of burial as advocated by 
Mr. Haden, which would render the words * earth to 
earth ' a reality, and not as it too often is even now, 
a sham and a mockery. In Liverpool we have less 
reason to complain of delayed interments than is 
the case elsewhere, as the majority of funerals occur 
within four days after death, and many within a 
shorter period, and I think that Mr. Haden*s sug- 
gestion of burial within thirty-six hours will find 
even less favour than cremation. His other sug- 
gestion of wicker coffins is one hardly likely to be 
adopted ; nor in my opinion is it necessar>', as the 
average oak coffins soon decay in a dry soil, whilst 
the coffin of the pauper is in all probability reduced 
to the earth as soon as a wicker one would be. His 
suggestion that, with burial in the earth pure and 
simple, the same ground might after the lapse of 
years be used over again, will apply to burial in 
common graves ; but hardly to private ones, where 
head-stones, recumbent crosses, obelisks, etc, remain 
to mark the proprietary right over them. But family 
grave plots of three or six graves placed side by 
side are becoming very popular, and with care would 
pennit the burial of succeeding generations of the 
same family almost without limit, as each grave need 
not be reopened till the precceding tenant has been 
resolved to the earth. It is greatly to be hoped that 
this arrangement will be generally adopted in pre- 
ference to bricked graves or vaults which can only 
last a limited time, and are^ however well ar- 
ranged, but * chamel houses.' The words of Lord 
Stowell, in his celebrated judgment in the case of 
Gilbert V. Buzzard and Boyer^ though given many 
years ago, apply with striking force to the present 
day. 

* In this very parish three additional burial 
grounds are alleged to have been purchased and to 
be now nearly filled. This is the progress of things 
in their ordinary course ; and if to this be added the 
general introduction of a new mode of interment 
which is to ensure to bodies a much longer posses- 
sion, the evil will become intolerable, and a com- 
paratively small portion of the dead will shoulder 
out the living and their posterity. The whole 
environs of this metropolis will be surrounded with 
a circumvallation of churchwards, perpetually in- 
creasing by becoming themselves surcharged with 
bodies, if, indeed, landowners can be found who will 
be willing to divert their ground from the* beneficial 
uses of tha living to the barren preservation of the 
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contrary to the humane maxim quoted by 
from Plato's Republic, "Quae terra fruges 
St, ut mater, cibos suppeditare possit, eam ne 
linuat, fteve vivos fieve mortuusJ* * 
ough at present comparatively isolated, our 
nural cemeteries will soon be completely sur- 
*d by houses, and the cemeteries of the future 
robably have to be placed at a most incon- 
t distance from town. 

e appointment of a public officer, as suggested 
. Haden, to verify deaths and take cognisance 
relating to interment would be of the greatest 
t both to rich and poor. Both classes are in 
neasure compelled, from want of information 
letails, to leave much to the undertaker, who 
Uy consults his own interest and recommends 
3ffins and other needless and expensive items 

possess the advantage to him of being very 
.ble. A public officer could give full information 
these details and also as to the registration of 
», certificates for clubs and life-assurance 
es, removal of bodies from public institutions 
he dwellings of the poor to mortuaries, and 
other matters as to which great ignorance often 
Is, causing much inconvenience. The cost of 
Is, though much less than that of former years, 
be even still further reduced with great benefit 
survivors and without the loss of any respect 
dead or diminution of the religious rites. In 
of all that has been said and written as to its 
1 and demoralising influence, the practice of 
ing corpses in the same room in which people 
ting, drinking, and sleeping still prevails to a 
extent in this town, and health officers can 
enforce removal in those cases where the 
sed has died of fever or some other infectious 
e, or where the body is offensive. The custom 
akes' is still very prevalent, in spite of the 
; of the Roman Catholic clergy to suppress 
and the whole proceedings, from the time when 

has occurred up to the burial of the body is 
jntly one scene of drunken revelry. The only 
i by which these and other abuses can be 
ted is by placing all arrangements connected 
the disposal of the dead from death to burial 
the control of the State. 
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A NEW MATERIAL FOR COFFINS. 

[E Council of Health for the Seine are considering 
visability of adopting cement as a substitute for 
in the manufacture of coffins. This material is said 
rent all mephitic exhalations from the corpse, and at 
ime time preserve it more perfectly for a longer 
, whilst the cost of a cement coffin would be con- 
Ay less than that of a wooden one. 



JLOWING AND STUFFING OF MEAT. 

mxG on the suggestions of Dr. H. J. Yeld, the 
U officer of health for Sunderland, the town council 
utroduced a by-law for the express purpose of put- 
stop to this very objectionable piactice. Under the 
^lation, any person found guilty of this offence is 
to a penalty of twenty shillings for the first convic- 
.nd forty shillings for any subsequent one. We de- 
l some time ago the ntadits operandi of this blowing 
luffing process, which we believe is very generally 
ied by carcass-dressers ; and we shall be glad to see 
lar by-law to the above enforced universally. It is 
needed. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS ANI> 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publicaiioUy announcements of ineeiingSy re^ 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



SEWAGE DIFFICULTIES. 

Three papers now lying on our table illustrate 
in an instructive manner some of the difficulties 
attending the disposal of sewage. One of these 
papers is an explanation of the system adopted by 
the Rochdale Corporation, published by the Corpora- 
tion ; another is a report by the medical officer of 
health for the borough of Sheffield, Dr. F. Griffiths ; 
the third is a report of the inspector of nuisances to 
the niral sanitary authority of the Reigate Union, 
Mr. Nimrod Walter. Mr. Walter's report refers to 
sanitary defects in villages, where the difficulties 
which have to be contended with in safely disposing 
of excremental refuse, although differing in some 
respects in character from those which have to be 
overcome in towns are essentially of the same nature. 
The first consideration which these papers suggest 
is that, as yet, there is no common consent among 
responsible sanitary officials as to the principles 
which should govern the disposal of excremental 
refuse. Rochdale was, and Sheffield is, a midden- 
town of the worst type. The fonner had, as the 
latter now has, to consider how best to abate the 
indescribable offensiveness and unwholesomeness of 
middcnsteads. Both towns in approaching this 
question appear to have set aside as inapplicable to 
their requirements a system of water-carriage, and 
to have come to the conclusion that a system of 
cartage would best meet their needs as to filth 
removal. The soils to be contended with in the twa 
towns were or are very similar, but the measures 
taken or suggested for their removal are diametri- 
cally opposed in principle. 

Rochdale, recognising, as the cardinal advantage 
of water-carriage, the immediate or very frequent 
removal of the filth, detennined to institute a system 
of cartage which would secure as far as practicable 
from such system the advantages of this frequent 
removal. As a starting-point it has instituted a 
weekly removal, and from this change in its method 
of night-soil scavenging, the following important 
results have followed : — First, it has enabled the 
Corporation to do away almost wholly with the dis- 
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gusting middenstead. The weekly scavenging 
(which, by the way, is not restricted to night-soil 
only, but includes every kind of solid domestic filth), 
prevents all accumulation of muck beyond that which 
takes place during the interval of the scavenger's 
rounds. Instead of the interspaces between the 
houses being occupied by many months' accumula- 
tions of putrifying, offensive refuse, the accumu- 
lation is limited to seven days, and the offensiveness 
is proportionately diminished. The provision for 
such accumulation needs to be but of the simplest 
character. No cavity dug in the earth is required, 
and so soakage of filth into the ground is out of the 
question. Rochdale prefers a pail for a receptacle ; 
Hull (practising a like system of scavenging) takes 
the space below the privy-seat and the surface of 
the ground as its middenstead. Both plans answer 
the purpose ; but the Rochdale pail in manageable- 
ness and avoidance of offence is, perhaps, the best. 
Again, the Rochdale system admits of all the col- 
lected filth being utilised in detail to the considerable 
diminution, it would appear^ of the cost of the sca- 
venging. 

The advantages here detailed seem to be on the 
the surface; and if their sanitary worth is to be 
measured by the enormous diminution of excre- 
mental nuisance, they must be indeed great. Dr. 
Griffiths, however, in advising his authority on the 
abatement of midden-nuisance in Sheffield, takes 
exception to systems like the Rochdale system, * be- 
cause they require such frequent removal.' He advo- 
cates for use in Sheffield water-tight, roofed, shallow, 
and drained privy-pits, capable of containing two or 
three months' accumulation of filth. He would 
diminish the nuisance from this accumulation by 
providing for the riddling of ashes over the filth from 
day to day, the fine ash falling upon it and cover- 
ing it. He appears to have satisfied himself 
that by these arrangements * decomposition of ex- 
crement is retarded, and almost entirely prevented, 
and the nuisance of polluted air and injury to health 
avoided.' Mr. Nimrod Walters ingeniously applies 
similar principles to the construction of a privy, with 
cesspool for the urine and liquid refuse, for use in 
villages. 

The consideration which at once suggests itself 
here is this : If harmlessness and unoffensiveness 
can be predicated of two or three months' accumu- 
lation of filth within towns, why not of six or even 
more months ? We do not know of any sanitar>' 
reasons which would permit the Hne of mischievous- 
ness to be drawn at the former period ; and as to 
economical means, what has been achieved at Roch- 
dale and Hull, where a week's accumulation is alone 
tolerated, may be taken as pretty conclusive evidence 
that they are fallacious. There arc conditions, no 
doubt, in country districts where greater accumu- 
lations of filth may be allowed with less risk to health 
and less offensiveness than in towns. 

The question of accumulation or frequency of re- 



moval lies at the root of the effectual disposal of 
excremental matters. The tendency of recent thought 
on this subject has been steadily in favour of the 
view that in proportion as the facilities and fre- 
quency of removal of these matters are promoted^ 
the risks of the diseases favoured by them are 
diminished. Although t>.e expression of such a view 
may appear to involve a truism, this is far from being 
generally admitted. We believe that systematic fre- 
quent scavenging is the true solution of the difficulties 
which beset the disposal of excremental matters 
under all circumstances, whether of town or country. 
Where water-carriage is not adopted, a community 
of arrangements for the purpose of dealing with ex- 
cremental nuisances is necessary. The structural 
arrangements are quite a secondary matter, and the 
systematic removal being provided for, they, so to 
speak, will almost solve themselves. More than one 
town in the North has already discovered this solu- 
tion, and the towns which adhere to the practice of 
accumulation will not only have to justify it on sani- 
tary grounds, but also will have to prove that the 
experience of the towns which have fully adopted, 
and, as in the case of Rochdale and Hull, have for 
some time carried out a system of frequent rcmo\-al, 
is economically fallacious. 
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THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
FOLKESTONE. 

When Lord Robert Montague, in Committee on 
the Artisans' and Labourers' Dwellings Bill, urged 
the extension of the provisions of the bill to smaller 
towns on the ground that their sanitary condition 
was often fully as bad, if not worse, than that of 
large towns, he cited Folkestone as an example, and 
stated that within his personal knowledge fever-dens 
existed in this favourite health resort In making 
this effort to extend the usefulness of the Dwdlii^ 
Bill, while securing the moral support of all those 
who are really in earnest in sanitary matters, Lord 
Robert Montague has earned no gratitude from the 
local authorities in most of the small towns, and the 
amount of indignant remonstrance and im'ective 
which his special reference to Folkestone has 
brought upon him seems to have been greater than 
he was prepared for. Indignation meetings ha?e 
been held in the town, in which most unwarrantable 
language was used with reference to Lord Mon- 
tague's statement in the house, and on Tuesday 
evening a question was asked in the House 
by Sir Edward Watkin, which indirectly im- 
pugned the attack upon the reputation of Folke- 
stone as a health resort Sir Edward Watkin, 
quoting from the reports of the health officer for the 
borough for the years 1873 and 1874, stated that the 
health of the town had been satisfactory, and the 
President of the Local Government Board also 
stated that his department possessed no infonnatioa 
which led him to doubt the accuracy of these le- 
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ports. Unfortunately, nothing can be said in sup- 
port of the tone and matter of Lord Robert 
Montague's personal explanation, which must have 
been made under the influence of great excitement 
and irritability, and which probably no one now 
regrets more than himself; this, however, does not 
affect the interest of the sanitary question regard- 
ing the condition of Folkestone. The honourable 
member for Westmeath reiterated his statement of 
the existence of these fever-dens, and further added 
that one of the worst of them was owned by one of 
the town councillors, who had made the speech at 
the indignation meeting before referred to, in which 
the honourable member had been so roundly abused. 
Speaking from our own knowledge of Folkestone, 
we are inclined to agree with Lord Robert Montague 
that there are parts of Folkestone the sani- 
tary condition of which is anything but satis- 
factory, and which might fairly, although perhaps 
partly figuratively, be described as fever-dens. 
These localities undoubtedly raise the mortality of 
the town, and the sooner the authorities remove 
these blots upon the reputation of the watering place 
the better. It is difficult to say how low the death- 
rate of Folkestone ought to be, but it is not difficult 
to pronounce positively that, comparatively low as it 
is now, it ought to be much lower. During the year 
1874, in the registration sub-district of Folkestone 
(which includes Cheriton parish and Shorncliflfe 
camp in addition to the borough of Folkestone, its 
death-rate being favourably affected thereby), the 
death-rate did not exceed 17*3 per 1,000, after in- 
cluding a proportion of the workhouse deaths regis- 
tered out of the sub-district, but the Rcgistrar- 
Gencral's quarterly returns shows that forty-three 
deaths were referred to the seven principal zymotic 
diseases. These forty-three deaths included three 
from small-pox, two from measles, five from scarlet 
fever, twelve from whooping cough, five from fever, 
and sixteen from diarrhcea. These forty-three deaths 
exceeded 12 per cent, of the total deaths in the 
borough, and were equal to an annual rate of t\ per 
\poo persons living. Measles has, moreover, been 
fatally prevalent during the first three months of this 
year. These facts speak for themselves. Everything 
in Folkestone cannot be, from a sanitary point of 
view, couleur-de-rosCy and we would earnestly recom- 
mend the local authorities to put on one side their 
quarrel with Lord Robert Montague and to set their 
house in order if they do not wish to be left behind 
in the competition for the favour of visitors. 



«K>WK« 

At the Clerkenwcll Police-court, W. Hall has been 
summoned for selling milk as unadulterated that was 
adulterated with water. — The defendant pleaded guilty.— 
A sanitary inspector proved the purchase of the milk, and 
the fact that it was adulterated to the extent of 23 per cent. 
of water. — Mr. Newton said the defendant had taken a 
wise course in pleading guilty. The certificate showed 
that the adulteration was not injurious to health, and 
therefore the fine' would be only zr. dd, and costs. 



Dr. J. W. Taylor, the medical officer of health for 
Scarborough, si)eaks highly of the benefits which the 
Creche has conferred on the poor of that town since its. 
establishment, and is confident that it will have a marked 
effect in diminishing the infantile mortality of that 
borough. 

TROUBLES OF A TOWN COUNCIL. 

The Blackburn Town Council, at a recent meeting, 
decided to call the attention of the Home Secretary to the 
manner in which they have been harassed in carrying out 
the irrigation scheme. The ex- mayor said that the pros- 
perity of the town had been blighted through excessive 
expenditure and heavy rates. Two hundred thousand 
pounds had been spent, and in every instance the Corpora- 
tion had to pay three times the value of the land taken. 



BEGGARS' BUSH BARRACKS. 
We have made enquiries respecting the sanitary condi- 
tion of these barracks, and have good grounds for stating 
that it is bad. Diarrhoea and dysentery prevail, and 
the general health of the officers is not good. The fever 
from which Captain Vander Weyer suffered is ascribed to 
the state of the ban-acks. The medical officers attached 
to the district arc said to have advised the authorities on the 
unwholesomeness of the barracks ; but up to the present 
time nothing effectual in the way of a remedy has been 
applied. 

lEVER-DENS. 
Judging from the report of the relieving officer, over* 
crowding must exist to a great extent in Staleybridge. We 
leam that in one house five families lived in a very dirty 
state, and that the two sleeping-rooms of the house are 
occupied by two old women, two grown-up women, and 
eight children, two of which are illegitimate. This is but 
one instance of many which could be brought forward, all 
of which point to the necessity which exists for some ex- 
tension at least of the I^ibourers' Dwellings Bill to places 
having a population of less than twenty- five thousand. 



SCARLET FEVER AND TEMPERATURE. 

Dr. James Mann, F.R.A.S., in his annual Presiden- 
tial address to the Fellows of the Meteorological Society 
states that *The greatest mortality in scarlet fever occurs 
when the mean temperature lies between 49° and 56®. 
A mean weekly temperature below 40° invariably and 
materially decreases mortality fiom this disease. Con- 
siderations of this kind press upon the mind the import- 
ance of a systematic and scientific study of the health and 
death-rates of the human family in connection with meteoro- 
logical conditions.* 

SANITATION IN THE CITY. 
Dr. Sedgwick Saunders' report on the intermittent 
water-supply of the poorer districts of the city has pro- 
duced good results, inasmuch as the subject was discussed 
at a meeting of the Common Council on the 1st inst., and 
the engineer, Mr. Haywood, was instructed to proceed 
with the erection of a number of hydrants immediately, at 
a cost of 1,475/. Mr. Alderman Knight drew attention 
to the enormous quantity of putrid fish which had been 
seized at Billingsgate, and suggested that the sanitary 
authority should note the cause of so much of what might 
be wholesome food being destroyed. The medical officer, 
Dr. Saunders, reported also that he had given orders for 
the disinfection of the Clothes Exchange in Rag Fair, in 
which were stored second-hand clothes from all parts of 
the world, and in which might be dormant the germs of 
disease. 
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OLD CLOTHES. 

Dr. Sandford, the medical officer of health for 
Hereford, calls attention to the danger which constantly 
arises from rag and marine>store shops. 

On investigating the causes of an outbreak of scarla- 
tina, which occurred some twenty miles from the city, Dr. 
Sandford found that, instead of the old clothes and linen 
of patients being disinfected or destroyed, they were sold 
to a ragman, and brought into the city ; and he does not 
hesitate to ascribe the outbreak of scarlatina which 
occurred in one part of Hereford to that cause. 

A NEW MATERIAL FOR SEWAGE FILTERING. 

At a recent meeting of the chemical section of the 
Glasgow Philosophical Society, Mr. J. J. Coleman read 
* Notes of Experiments with Carbonised Oil Shales as 
Filtering Media for Sewage,* showed samples of sewage 
which had been filtered through shale, pointing out that 
the carbonised shale had the effect of prevcntipg the 
♦ derelopment of sulphuretted hydrogen, even after the 
liquid had been kept for two months. At the same meet- 
ing Mr. Stanford read a paper * On Nitrification and the 
Action of Filtering Media on Organic Nitrogen in Water 
and Sewage.* He also illustrated his remarks practically. 



WORKING OF THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD 

ACT. 

At the Warwickshire Quarter Sessions, on the 5th in- 
stant. Dr. Alfred Hill, the county analyst, reported that 
the Adulteration Act had worked so satisfactorily in War- 
wickshire that cases of adulteration had decreased in one 
year from 57 to 10 per cent. The Act, however, was 
sadly defective, inasmuch as no standard of strength was 
fixed for distilled spirits. In consequence of such omission 
no legal action could be taken in regard to the adultera- 
tion of spirits with water. The samples of brandy, gin, 
and whiskey submitted were from 17 to 44 degrees under 
proof, the adulteration being piincipally water. 



ARSENICAL COLOURING MATTER IN 

CLOTHING. 
Dr. Wimielm Guiti. has called attention, through 
the German medical press, to the extensive use of arsenical 
salts, in fixing the colours of cotton fabrics. These sal^s are 
preferred by manufacturers on account of their cheapness, 
and have been used in some cases to the extent of 15*20 
grains of arsenious acid per ell in the form of arsenious 
clays. In this form the poison is more injurious than it is 
even in the green arsenical colours, .'i'his is easily proved 
by the ready solubility of these arsenical clays ; simple 
soaking of the material so impregnates the water that it 
readily reacts to the usual arsenical tests. Whilst ihe 
wearing of such clothing will produce cases of chronic 
arsenical poisoning, even if it does not lead to the more 
acute symptoms. 

"' KEEPING WARM. 
Dr. Mann, in his recent address to the members of the 
Meteorological Society, stated that * a proper and intelli- 
gent comprehension of the physiological influence of cold 
and wind upon the animal economy would enable commu- 
nities and individuals so to husband their artificial and 
natui-al warmth that it would shield them from the deadly 
attacks of a severe winter. To expect that children or 
adults can be hardened to withstand the blasts by bare-leg 
and bare-hand exposure to the weather is unreasonable. The 
only fKJwcr that can effectually resist cold is heat. The 
natural warmth should be economised and sustained by 
artificial warmth. Every room and chamber should be 
kept comfortably warm, and every part of the human 
frame should be covered with warm clothing. Thus armed 
any one may sally foi th into the cold air, and walk, ride, 
or work until tired without incurring risk to life or health.* 



MILK IN PARIS. 

It results from the statistics furnished by M. Husson, 
that the consumption of milk in Paris during 1872, as com- 
pared with that of 1869, has diminished by near 10,000,000 
litres, which may be accounted for by the probable diminu- 
tion of the population consequent on the events of 187CV 
and by the restriction upon consumption which the gene- 
ral distress has induced. 

Under the influence of inspection by official analyst^ 
milk in Paris is much less adulterated than it used to be. 
Thus, in 1871 the milk seized on railways furnished no Ies> 
than 44 per cent, of adulterated milk. In 1872 this pro- 
portion sank to 34 per cent., and in 1873 to 16 per cent. 
In the shops matters were still worse, the proportion of 
adulterated milk seized being 53 per cent, in 1871, 44 per 
cent, in 1872, and 34 per cent, in 1873. 

The last state is better than the first, but there stiff 
remains a good deal to be done before honesty is enthroned 
above the milk -pail. 



A NEW BLOCK OF PEABODY BUILDINGS. 
The Peabody Buildings, opened on the 2nd insL in 
Stamford Street, Blackfriars* Road, is the largest block 
yet opened in connection with the Peabody donation fund. 
These buildings stand uf>on two and a-half acres of ground, 
situated partly in Stamford Street, Blackfriars Road, and 
partly in Roupell Street, Waterloo Road. The buildings 
which are estimated to accommodate 352 families, and 
probably more than 1,500 persons, are divided into fourteen 
blocks ; these blocks contain 144 tenements of three rooms, 
at a weekly rent of 5J. 9^. ; 96 of two rooms, at 4^. 6i/. ;. 
and 112 of single rooms, at 2s, 9^. and y. each. The 
gross weekly rental of these buildings will therefore be 
about 79/., amounting to more than 4,000/. per anniim; 
it is not however stated what the cost of the site and of the 
buildings has lieen. In proof of the way in which these 
improved dwellings are appreciated by the poor, it is stated 
that above 600 applications for the 352 tenements had been 
received. The selected tenants are bound to take posses- 
sion by the I2lh inst. It would be useful to know the 
number of families that were displaced to make room for 
these new buildings, in order to ascertain what is tlie net 
gain in the accommodation provided, in addition to the vast 
improvement in that accommodation. The housing oC 
1,500 persons in these new blocks of buildings can scarcely 
fail to affect favourably the death-rate of the neighboor- 
hood, for it was recently stated in a pai>er read before the 
Statistical Society, that the death-rate among 5,000 penons 
living in the houses built by the Metropolitan Assodatioo 
for improving dwellings of the industrious classes was 
lower than in healthy lural districts. This result proves 
that density of population is compatible Hith health. The 
density of population in these new blocks of Peabody's 
buildings will be equal to 600 persons per acre. 



THE NATIONAL WATER-SUPPLY. 
An influential deputation was received by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, on the 2nd insL, 
for the purpose of presenting a memorial from the Sodal 
Science Association asking for another Royal Conmil>sioo 
on water-supply. The deputation, among whom were the 
Honourable Dudley Fortescue, M.P., Dr. William Fan, 
Mr. Bailey Denton, Dr. Humphry Sandwith, and Mr. 
Geo. Godwin, was introduced by Dr. Lyon Playfiiir, who 
called the special attention of Mr. Sclater-Booth to the 
terrible scarcity of wholesome water in many rural and 
mining districts, where a short supply of polluted water 
only was available for domestic purposes. It was ui^gcd 
by the various speakers that an investigation should be 
made of all the present sources of supply and means of 
distribution, with the especial object of ascertaining the 
localities in which there AN-as a superabundance, as well as 
those which now sufferetl from a scarcity. Frequent re- 
ference was made to the growing evils arising from the ase 
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of ti»ets for Ihe twofold purpose of a source of water- 
supply and a means of sewnge disposal. The cok of 
London was specially mcnlioiied, where, although ihe 
melropolis had spent millions of money upon Ihe main 
(Ininige system, Us source of water-supply was slill being 
fouled Inr the sewage of about a million people living on 
Ihe banks of the upper Thames. Dr. Santtwiih spoke 
npon this subject very strongly, and dcclnred that he 



broken. The faults of the present system, or rather no 
i^stem, of national water-supply was to create a kind of 
scramble for water ; and in many cases (he result of the 
adoption of a ticw source of water-supply for a town had 
been to rob several villages of the supply they possessed. It 
was suggested that all schemes for water-supply should be 
adopted only when approved by some central authority. 
I'hc I'lcsident made the usual promise (o bring the im- 
portant matters referred to by the deputation under the 
notice of the Government ; he, however, took especinl 
exception to Dr. Sandwilh's sweeping condemnation of the 
London water-supply, which he considered, and had 
lecenlly been pronounced by a Royal Commission, to be 
sotisCiclory. 



^leports. 



THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL, 1875. 

At a meeting of deleg.ites of the sanitary autho- 
rities forming the Gloucestershire Combined Sani- 
tary nistricE, held at Gloucester, April I, 1875, the 
Rev. H. W. Maddy in the chair, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted. 

' That this mcetinji desires to represent to the 
President of the Local Government Board the dilti- 
culties which at present impede the carr>'ing out of 
sanitary improvements in rural districts from want 
of adequate powers for promoting the objects re- 
ferred to below, and to express the hope that he will 
take steps to embody in the Public Health IJill, now 
before Parliament, such amendments as will facili- 
tate the work of rural sanitary authorities in regard 

' p. The enforcement of n water-supply to indivi- 
dual houses where none at presents exists, and 
where it can be obtained at a reasonable cost. 

'2. The combination of small groups of houses 
for purposes of drainage or water-supply, so as to 
facilitate such improvements by diminishing the 
cost of carrying them out as "private improve- 

' 3. The control of sanitary authorities over the 
use of their own sewers, so that they may regulate 
the same, by by-law or otherwise, as may seem most 
expedient in the interest of each locality. 

'4. More latitude to sanitary authorities in their 
power of dealing with deficient provision for getting 
' e from Individual premises, i 
s which may be adopted for thi 
purpose. 

' 5. Greater assimilation of the powers of iiiral to 
those of urban authorities, the requirements of rural 
and urban districts being in so many cases practi- 
cally the same,' 

'That this meeting also desires to draw the at- 
tention of sanitar}' authorities generally In niral dis- 
tricts to the favourable opportunity which now 
pcctirs for obtaining increased powers in regard to 
the above matters, and trusts that they will avail 
themselves of it to urge upon the President of the 



ASSOCIATION OF SANITARY INSl'KCTOKS 
FOR SCOTLAND. 

A MEETING of the managing committee was held 
within the Sanitary Chambers, Glasgow, on the 31st 
ulL, Mr. K. M. Macleod presiding. Mr. D, Uewar, 
Greenock, the secretary, intimated that in accordance* 
with the resolution come lo at the last monthly 
meeting, a printed circular was issued lo each ordi- 
nary' member regarding the best means for preventing. 
the spread of infectious diseases. It ivas reported 
that several inquiries had already been made by 
sanitary inspectors in regard to the cost and suit- 
ability of composite hospitals referred to in the 
circular; and the secretary was instructed to afforil 
the requisite information to inquirers. The presi- 
dent submitted correspondence which had passed 
between him and several members of Parliament in 
reference to certain amendments which he had, on 
behalf of the committee, recommended should be 
made in the Food Adulteration Bill now before Par- 
liament. The committee highly approved of the 
action taken by the president in the matter, and gave 
expression to the opinion that the measure would, in 
the public interest, be *erj' defective unless the short- 
commgs in the bill, to which attention had been 
attracted, were remedied, Thi: secretary submitted 
printed instrtictions which had been freely distributed 
by the sanitary officials in Greenock on each of the 
following subjects, viz., on the nature of typhoid or 
drain fever, scarlet fever, small-pox, and diarrh<xii, 
and the best means of preventing these diseases ; 
also instructions for householders, house proprietors, 
and factors, and plain rules for the management of 
children. The president produced similar printed . 
Instructions and information in use in the city of 
Glasgow. It was after consideration of these, on 
the motion of Mr. Shaw, of Kilbarchan, remitted to 
a sub-committee consisting of the president and 
secretary, along with Messrs. Shaw and Young, to 
prepare, and If possible, submit at next meeting a 
code of suggestions for sanitary inspectors In refer- 
ence to infectious diseases, and the procedure to be 
adopted thereanent under the Public Health Act. 



NORTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION OF 
MEDICAL OFFICERS OP HEALTH. 

A OONFERENCE of the medical officers of health 
of the counties of Northumbcrl.tnd, Cumberland, 
Durham, and Westmorland, was held in the library 
of the Newcastle Infirmary on Saturday, April 3, 
for the purpose of forming an association. 

Dr. Elliot (Carlisle) occupied the chair. The 
attendance of medical officers was numerous and 
representative. Several letters were read from gen- 
tlemen unable to be present, approving of the object 
of the conference. 

The business, which was strictly form.il, con- 
sisted of the passing of resolutions, the election of 
officers, etc. 

The annual meeting of the association Is to be 
held at Carlisle on the first Thursday in July, under 
the prcsidencv of Dr. Elliot. Quarterly meetings 
will also be deld alternately in one or other of the 
principal towns of the Northern Counties. 
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Ptbifiil (Dffictr^s gtprt. 

HEXHAM URBAN SANITARY DISTRICT. 

The medical officer (Dr. Daniel Jackson) reports 
of this district that from the natural advantages of 
the position of the town and the favourable condi- 
tions of the population, it ought to be one of the 
healthiest places in the United Kingdom. It stands 
on gravelly subsoil on a rising ground, offering great 
facilities for drainage. It is sheltered from hurtful 
winds ; the population is not dense, the inhabitants 
are generally in comfortable circumstances, and the 
poor portion, instead of being employed in factories, 
are mostly engaged in healthy occupations. Yet 
with all these natural advantages the death-rate is 
nearly thirty-four per thousand. 

This terribly high death-rate is stated to be due 
to the town having been years ago undermined by a 
network of sewers which have never been effectually 
flushed or cleansed or properly ventilated ; the 
fsecal matter which has lodged and accumulated at 
the bends of the sewers generates poisonous gas 
which ascends to the higher portions of the system, 
and enters the house through the drains, with the 
result of typhoid fever in the high parts of the town, 
while the low lying parts are free. 

The attention of the sanitary authority has before 
been called apparently to this dangerous state of 
things, for the medical officer says he would refer 
again to some of the minor causes of this death-rate 
* if he thought that his doing so would lead to their 
speedy removal.' Dr. Jackson, however, in order 
that the sanitary authority may be made acquainted 
with some of the causes of the prevalence of diseases 
in their district points out to them that it is a mere 
delusion to suppose that the sewers can be cleansed 
and ventilated effectually by casual rainfall or by 
occasional currents from water-pipes, and advises 
that effectual flushing should be performed once a 
week A^nth a good volume of water, and that thorough 
cleansing and ventilation should be effected ; and he 
states his opinion that until proper measures are 
taken to cleanse and ventilate the sewers, Hexham 
will remain a marked instance of failure in the appli- 
cation of sanitary science in spite of a system of 
water-works and sewerage. 

The reason, says Dr. Jackson, is obvious to any 
one at all versed in sanitary matters ; the present 
supply of water is not even sufficient to meet the 
ordinary requirements of the inhabitants, and (as a 
matter of course and natural sequence) the sewers 
are never properly cleansed. 

We trust that the rebuke thus given to the 
Hexham Urban Sanitary Authority by their medical 
officer of health will awaken them to a sense of their 
duty, and of the moral responsibility which rests upon 
them of having presumably been, indirectly, the 
cause of about half the deaths which have occurred 
in their district during the year 1874. 



^arrmmentarir ^rnctebhifis. 



NOTICES OF MOTION. 

Sir Sydney Watcrlow will ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that, in consequence of the state of the funds at 
the disposal of the Public Works Loan Commissioners for the pur- 
poses of the Labouring Classes Dwellings Act, 1866, Uie Commis- 



sioners are unable to entertain applicatioos for loans to juskt la the 
erection of dwellings for the labouring classes ; and whether it is the 
intention of her Majesty's Government to provide the Com mtw oci er s 
with the funds necessary for carrying out the purposes of the nid 
Act. 

The following bills are down for second reading 
on the days mentioned : 

Agricultural Labourers' Dwellings (Ireland), adjourned debate oi 
second readinsr, Tuesday* April ao. —-Contagious Diseases Act Repeal, 
Wednesday, Tunc 93.-— Coroners (Ireland), Wed n esday, May la.— 
Infiinticide, Wednesday, May i a. —Labourer.-.' Cotuges, etc (Scoc- 
land), Wednesday. June Qu — Medical Act Amendment, lliursdajr, 
April 8. — Mercantile Marine Hospital Service Bill, Tuesday, Apnl 

»3- 

The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council have petitiaoed 
in favour of the Artisaxu' Dwellings BilL 

The second reading of the Public Health Bill has been fixed for 
April 5, and the Artisans' Dwellings Bill Committee for April ix 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

DANGEROUS CARGOES. 

Sir C. Adderlev, in reply to Mr. D. Jenkins, said 
that section 29 of the Passengers Act, 1855, gives 
power to the Board of Trade both to stop passenger 
ships if loaded with shipments dangerous to the 
health or lives of the passengers or safety of the 
ship, or if the cargo is not stowed and secured to the 
satisfaction of the officers of the Board of Trade. It 
has, since the case of the Cospatrick, been under the 
consideration of the Board of Trade whether any 
general regulations on the subject can be made in 
the interests of safety compatible with the necessities 
of the trade. 

(Tuesday y April 6.) 
THE HEALTH OF FOLKESTONE. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth, in reply to Sir E. Watkin, 
said he had received a letter, accompanied by the 
report of the medical officer of health for Folkestone. 
There is no information at the Local Government 
Board which would lead us to doubt the accuracy of 
the statements therein contained. 

Lord R. Montagu. — In committee on the Arti- 
sans' Dwellings Bill I was anxious to extend the 
operation of that measure to towns of less than 
25,000 inhabitants. There arc very often more 
fever-dens to be found in small than in the large 
towns, and I gave as an example of that the tottn of 
Folkestone. I assert that in that town you will find 
worse fever-dens than in any other part of the 
country. Well, it happens that one of these dens o( 
fever — the worst of all — belongs to a toun coun- 
cillor. I declare that, if any person will go to 
Folkestone and inspect the places, he will see that 
I have not deceived the house. Furthermore, if he 
will look into the Registrar-General's returns he will 
see that Folkestone is not in the first or the second, 
but in the third category of towns, as regards health. 
The death-rate is 23 per 1,000, and not 17 per 1,000, 
and the cause of this high rate is the fever-dens to 
which I have alluded. 



SMALL-POX IN CONNAUGH T. 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, in reply to Capt Nolan, 
said he was afraid he was not in possession of suffi- 
cient information to enable him to reply fuUy to the 
question. As it referred to the practice of inocula- 
tion, which was illegal and would therefore be kept 
secret both by those who carried it on and by those 
who submitted their children to it, the cases would 
of course not come to the knowledge of the authori- 
ties except in rare instances. He regretted that he 
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had reason to believe the practice had to some 
extent prevailed in the part of Ireland to ivhich the 
hon, member referred. A case had been lately 
detected and prosecuted to conviction, the defendant 
having been sentenced to six months' imprisonment 
with hard labour. He trusted that conviction would 
have a salutary effect. As to the prevalence of 
small-pOK in the two counties aamed, he had to say 
that the cases last year had been very few and trivial 
as compared with those of the previous year. 



BEGGAR'S BUSH BARRACKS. 
Mr. G. Hardy, in reply to Sir L. Palk, said that 
he had no official knowledge of a medical report of 
the sanitary condition of Beggar's Bush Barracks 
during the year 1873. It was true there had been 
cesspools in the vicinity of the officers' quarters of 
that barracks, but they had been done away with 
and water-closets substituted. That alteration was 
effected in the year 1874. He was sorry to say that 
several deaths oad occurred from scarlet and typhoid 
fever in 1873, but the troops stationed at the barracks 
were at present in a good state of health. 



Ipali) lieports. 



FLAGRANT MILK CASE. 

A FARMER named Knight, ofSturJen Grange, Leices. 
tFrshire, has been fined lo/. and JA 5/. costs ^^ the 
I'lerkmiveU iialice court, for .tcntling adulterated milk to 
II. Hanson, wholesale milk deitcr. o( Dniry Lane. To 
every nine gallons of milk one gallon of n-alcr had been 
add^, and the milk had been deprived of cream and 
butter to the extent of 20 per cent. 



THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 
E. Pattkn, of Exmouth Street, Clerkenwell, ealing- 
hoase keejier, has been summoned for using a furnace not 
constructed lo consume its otvn smoke. — On February 24 
Mr. Sandenion, the engineer oppoinleil by the Government 
to carry out the Smoke Act, visited the premises and found 
tivo fiiTnnccB out of order. The fuel was bad, and refuse 
was bnml with il. It was further proved that even up lo 
the time of this inquiry dense volumes of black smoke 
isbued from the chimneys of the defendant's house. The 
defendant had twice before bej> lined. — The magislrale 
fined the defendant 5/. and ■/. is. 31/. costs, ortwo months' 
impriiionment. 

ADULTERATED PEPI'FIR. 
At the Hatiley Tolice Court, W. Cooper, grocer, w.ts 
summoned for selling pepper which was adulterated. — One 
of the inspectors laid he purchoKd at the defendant's shop 
two ounces of black pepper, which he told the defendant 
wa« for analysis. After he had bought it the defendant 
-taid he did not sell il as genoine, Vi ilness told him thot 
it would be delivered to the analyst. His certificate «-as 
to ihc effect that the pepper was adoltemtcd with sharp 
sand to the extent of 6'go per cent., with wheal, linseed, 
and other vegetable matter lo the extent of 20 per cent. 
It was distinctly injurious to health. —Mr. Ackrill mid he 
disputed the ceni^cate ; but he should submit thnt the 
c«w must be dismissed, on the ground thai the defendant 
pive the inspector notice that the pepper was not genuine 
befiire (be sale was made. — The majority of (he bench de- 
cided lo dismiss the case, as the evidenire was not so dear 
■■ they could wish. 



RIVER-POLLUTION : INJUNCTION. 
ViCE-CiiANCELtoK Hall has had before him the case 
of Ihc JUoriieyCeMtni! ami lAe Diite bJ Sutbttlaiidv. lie 
Tiiititall Local Board o/Jfaillli. The Trentbam esUte forms 
a portion of the property of the Duke of Sutherland. The 
Trent flows for several miles through the estate, »nd the 
duke owns land on both banks of the river, which passes 
within a few yords of the hou.w. The Trent is a sluggish 
river, fed by varions tributary streams. One of those, the 
Fowibay, for some distance forms the boundary of the 
district of the Tunstall BoanI, and after paswng through 
Longport, the district of Etruria, and the town of Stoke' 
upon-Trent, dischai^es itself into the Trent, which, enter- 
ing the Trenlham estate n short distance below the last- 
mentioned town, flows on by Trenlham Hall, as nbov^ 
staled. The object of this suit, vihich was instituted by 
ihe Attorney- General, at the relation of Ihc duke, and by 
Ihe duke himtelt as plaintiff, was to restrain the defend- 
ants from causing or permitting Ihe sewage of their lUslrict 
10 flow into the Fowihay brook, and thence into the river 
Trent, until the same should be sufficiently purified or de- 
odoriseil, or without first freeing such sewage from excre- 
menlilious or other foul or noxious matter, such as affected 
ihe purity and quality of the water in the brook and river. 
The Vice- Chancellor granleil an injunction, with costs ; 
but directed that it should not be enforced until November. 



TESTIMONIALS OK OFFICERS. 

Sir, — Can a board of gunnlians, or the clerk lo any 
local boord, legally stamp or otherwise deface the testi- 
monials deposited by any of Iheir ( fficers, and if not, what 
is the remedy of the officer for Fuch destruction of his 
private property ? X. 

[If the 'stamping' alluded to is Ihe mere placing of a 
date, inscription, or somelhing of that sort on the testi- 
monials, we doubt whether any fX fait /iiflo remedy, Iqptl 
or moral, can be obtainetl.] 



LOCAL BOARD ELECTION. 



board elections? ' " ' O. P. J. 

[Much diversity of practice, and some uncertainty of 
law, prevails as lo this. Our opinion is that, having re- 
gard lo the specially comprehensive language of seclion 
seven of the 'Poor Rale Assessment Act, 1869,' colla^ 
occupiers are entitled to vole, the local board franchise 
being closely interwoven with the poor law franchise. 
This question is one which deserves to be determined by 
a superior conrt. There is at any rate ground for the sup- 
position that Parliament, inleuding in 1S69 lo widen the 
Parliamentary franchise, unintentionally widened every 
franchise lo the great injury of local sanitary legisla- 

DUTIES OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 
Sir, — I observe that yon rjuole, seemingly with ap- 

Eroval, a summary of the duties of a medical officer of 
eallh as set forth by Mr. Dyke. May I venture lo suggest 
thai this summary is not only altogether insufficient, but, 
being, so far as it goes, borrowed from Ihe well-known 
order of the I.rcal Ooveminrnt Board of 1871, is cal- 
culated lo mislead sanitary aulhorilies into ignoring alto- 
gether the aforesaid order. The duties of Ihe officer in 
(jucslion are circfully set out in Ihe order ; and, in my 
opinion, sanitary authorities had belter lake thai order as 
il Elands, addinglo it if lliey please (if, for inslancc, local 
circumstances make this desirable), hut certainly not sub- 
Iractiiig from il. G. ¥. CltAMDlLRS. 

Eastlmumc, 

March 25, 1875. 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
(TV Hit Editor of the S*NITARV RlICoRl) ) 
SiK, — One of the earliest mea^ure^ to whr'ch Ihe 
House of Commons will hnve lo give its allcotion when il 
meets again will be the bill for the cunsotklnlion ami 
ftmendmenl of the law on public health, which has been 
introduced as a Government measure by the President of 
tiie Local Government Board. Viewol in the light of the 
multiplicity and complexity of the mailers with which it 
deals, of their importance lo Ihe community at large, of 



greater part of the country ba» ac^uirctl in r^rd to Ihe 
modes, objects, and effects of sanitary orcani^nlion gene- 
rally, it can bardly be denied that this is Ihe most im- 
portant measure of the session. Uniler these circumstances 
Il may not be uninteresting for those who have lo legislate 
upon the Ull, in taking stock of public opinion in r^ard 
to it, to learn what is the aspect in which it preiients itself 
to those who are practically inleresteil jn carrying out ihc 
work with which it deals. As one who is ollicially re- 
sponsible for the medical supervision of a large district, 
comprising both urban and rural authorities, I venture to 
ask you to allow me lo explain the light in which it pre- 
sents itself to me. 

I.ookeil at simply as a measure for consolidating Ihe 
Dumerous, involved, and often inconjiistent Acts, under 
which sanitary work Has been hitherto carried on, its value 
will be most readily appreciated by those who have had lo 
use these Acts as a means of enforcing sanitary improve- 
ments. Even if the bill were to pass in the form in which 
it has been introduced, and without any further additions 
or amendments, it will greatly facilitate banilary work. If 
it were lo do nothing else it would remove all ground for 
the pretext which is so often urged by those who wish lo 
conceal their unwillingness to do anything, that the law is 
so complicated that they are afraid to take an important 
step in any direction for fear of being caught tripping in 
it. Uut a bill which merely consolidates, however useful 
it may be in some resiiecls, can hardly be called a great 
measure. Such a bill reiiuirei no very great ability to 
draught, involves no very great statesmanship to pilot it 
through the House, and would bring no gteat credit id 
the Government which po.ssc(l it, It is hacilly to be sup- 
posed that a prime minister who has on various occasions 
prominently dispkiyed his interest in the subject of Ihe 
public health, and who has officially committed himself lo 
legislation on it as a leading element of his policy, will be 
salislied with such a. result as this. It is, iherefore, to the 
hill as a measure for the amendment and enlargement of 
existing law that we must look for a true estimate of its 
character. 

Mr. Sclatei- Booth has promised to publish an explicit 
statement of the amendments which Ihe bill contains, and 
such a statement will be, doubliess, of cuiuiderable use to 
members of Parliament, and others who are not sufficiently 
familiar with the law as it now stands, to perceive at a 
glance the emenditory features which the bill presents. 
Those, however, whose official duties have given them 
greater advantages in this respect will need no such epi- 
tome lo infonn them that, as a measure of emendation, 
the bill is about as feeble an one as it well could l>c. 
When Mr. Sclater-Uoolh's statement is published, it will 
probably carry with it, to those who only examine it 
superficially, the appeanuicc of a list of vL-cy numerous 
amendments of the existing law \ and a skilful debater 
might, no doubl, make considerable capital out of them 
•s eviitence of the great value which the hilt possesses in 
this respect ; but a very moderate amount of examination 
wdl explode this fallacy. 

L*l me merely enumcialc a few of llie more important 



matters with which the bill either does ool deal at alf. or 
deals only in an eminently incomplete and unsatisfacoty 
way. I. The compulsory supply of water to individual 
premises at present unfurnished with any coDveaicnt 
supply, but for which « supply might be pmvided 
at a moderate cost, otherwise than from a public 
supply by pipes. 3. The proviaon by sanitaiy au- 
thorities of a water-supply for parts of parishes in rural 
districts by way of 'pnvatc improvemenl. 3. The power 
of combining groups of houses in such districts for oA 
purposes as water-supply and drainage wilhout goii^ 
through Ihe troublesome ordeal of constituling them spe™! 
drainage districts. 4- The control by sanitary authorities, 
subject lo certain brood restrictions, of the purposes Ibr 
which their own sewers may be useil, in the general inte- 
rest of the inhabitants of their district. 5. Greater latitude 
to sonitaiy authorities in dealing with ihe drainage require- 
menis of individual houses, so as to enable ihem 10 inert 
belter the varying conditions with which, in rural distrid*, 
they are called upon to deal. 6. The abolition of mcHt of 
the numerous restrictions, many of Ihem most absuni inl 
inconsistent, which govern the relative powers of rural uhI 
nrban aalhorilies. 7. The rectification and eiteniion of 
the nuisance law, so as to provide a simple, cheap, aal 
effective means of dealing with a variety of matters pre- 
judicial lo the public comfort or liealih, but which cuihu 
now be cleall with at all, or only in a ruundalxnlt uaiau%' 
bctory, and offensive manner. S. The compulsioo of 
sanilary authorities lo do a number of things which iIkt 
ought lo do, but which they will never do so long a; tin 
law only says that ihey 'raay'dotbem. 9. Theotguiia- 
lion uf the combined districts under single medical ofUccis 
of health, which the Government is by the bill Ukinj 
compulsoi7 powers to form, and which, without oi^aniH' 
lion, can never be satisfactorily worked. 

These are some of llie more important defects whicli 
the bill exhibits. The minor matters on which it i:^ open 
to criticism would occupy a b^d^I deal more space, even 
lo allude to, than I can ask you to give me. On tnin)' of 
these matters it may be admitted that there is somedifln- 
encc of opinion ; but in others the consent is so grtu u 
lo be practically unanimou-s, and where a good deal of 
difference apparently exists, it wonld in many casts 1< 
found, on investiga<ion, to resolve itself into a difTercDce in 
which those with practical experience are on one side, ind 
those without it are on Ihe other. 

of the bill be a correct one what is the proper 






with r 



what is wanted is to get at the real facts which are avail- 
able as a basis for legislation, and especially lo oblain the 
experience of those who are practically occupied in dealing 
with them. AthI in reference lo Ifais pinnl it must be 
remembered thai, judged by the actual pn^rrss which h^ 
been mode compared with the past, we have advanced it 
least fitly years in many i^pecls since the royal commisiioa 
inquire<t into these matters, recent as that inquiry <ru. 
Since that time the whole of the country lias been mapped 
out into sanitary districts ; a whole army of aulhonlie' 
and officials has been created, and has been engaged in 
inquiring, surveying, and acting in one way or another; 
thousands of reports have been published dealing with the 
sanitary condition of every nook and comer of even Xfit 
most sequestered dis'ricts, many of them containing in- 
formation and su^estions of the most vnluab'e kind a* ta 
the requirements which are necdcil 10 make our sanilary 
machinery more effective and harmonious in its work. If 
the Government are really ilesirous of giving efKecI to one 
of the self-imposed pled^ with which Ihey entered iipn:i 
office, two courses are open lo them with ret,>ecl tu 1h; 
bill, one is lo refer it lo a select committee, with pon-et l« 
lake evidence ns lo the amendments which it require> in 
order lo enable il to fut51 in a reasonable degree the 
expectations which have been excited in the coontiyin 
regard to il ; the other is lo pass the biU as il at preient 
hiands on llie undeislnndln^ that a royal commisMon slull 
be at once appoiuled to n — ■— '•■— ■' — —'— ' 1-^* 



1 the whole sabfeK 
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iB^ith a \icw to further Illation on it next year. No 
harm would be done by passing the bill in its present form, 
and the opportunity of working under it for twelve months 
-would enable sanitary authorities and others to form an 
idea as to its defects and as to the steps necessary for 
remedying them, which it would be very difficult for them 
to acquire in any other way. Weighty arguments may be 
adduoed in favour of each of these courses. Either of 
them would, undoubtedly, result in a valuable addition to 
the statute-book. Less than either will only produce an 
abortive and incomplete measure, which may satisfy very 
well the objects of politicians whose only object is to make 
capital at the smallest possible risk to their party and 
trouble to themselves, but will be unworthy of statesmen 
who can grasp the difficulties of the questions with which 
they arc called upon to deal, and have the courage to face 
them. Francis T. Bond, M.D., 

Medical Officer of Health, Gloucestershire 
-1 Combined Sanitary District. 



Sir, — While fully agreeing with Mr. Robinson that 
the word * owner ' should appiear in clause 64 of the new 
Act, I would, at the same time, suggest that the word 
* occupier ' be retained and the clause made to read * owner 
or occupier * ; for instance, if the water of a well used by 
two or more houses is polluted, who is to be the person 
summoned ? is it to be the person in whose yard or garden 
the well is situated ? This, I think, would be very unfair, 
for he would have to bear the cost of closing the well 
simply because he has had the misfortune to hire the house 
and ^rden containing it out of a row of six or seven, the 
pump and well having been made for the convenience of 
all the occupiers. ^ Again, oftentimes the well is in a com- 
mon passage or roadway ; who, then, is to be styled the 
occupier of the premises ? It is sometimes very easy to 
remove the cause of pollution by cleansing the well, re- 
pairing a leaky drain, etc., and it would be far better in 
such cases if the owner could be summoned instead of the 
occupier. 

In some instances it would be best to deal with occu- 
piers as in the case of wells at large farms becoming 
polluted, for in a very great number of cases the owners 
reside a long way off, and are not easily to get at. In 
«uch cases the cost could be reasonably borne by the 
occupier. 

It will be seen that my remarks apply more to a niral 
than urban district ; but your correspondent does not say 
under what authority he holds his office, but wishes for an 
interchange of opinion. I will therefore surmise, in 
touching upon the other clause mentioned in his letter, 
that he, like myself, is a rural inspector. 

I imagine rural sanitary inspectors will find very little 
difficulty in working Clause 35. The definition of the 
word * surveyor,* on page 2 of the proposed bill, is as 
follows : * Surveyor * includes any person appointed by a 
rural authority to perform any of the duties of surveyor 
under this Act. Section 13, of the rural inspector's duties 
laid down by the Local Government Board, gives us this 
qualification, or if there is any difficulty in this, could it 
not be got over by the rural authority appointing the officer 
as surveyor and inspector (which seems to be perfectly 
correct by clauses 183 and 185) ? 

Chelmsford, April 7. Alfred F. Ginn. 



MILKING SHEEP. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir,— Having read the letters of *M. P.* and *Cam- 
y^ryson,' on the subject of milking sheep, I made inquiries 
on the subject and find tliat * the practice is very general 
both in North and South Wales— more so in the South, 
bat in neither to the extent it used to be.' 



An experienced farmer in the Vale of Glamorgan 
writes, *The milking of sheep at the present date as 
compared to say twenty years ago, I believe, is diminishing ; 
but in almost every case it is for want of a proper person 
to milk them ; * another in North Wales states, ' Sheep 
were milked at fifteen farms in this parish about sixty 
years ago, at present but in two only.' 

There is no small difficulty, especially in the mountain 
districts, in getting the sheep together night and morning, 
and then tying them up ; moreover, it requires a practised, 
I may almost say a skilled hand to milk them, and a very 
amusing sight it is too. 

It appears the milk is mainly used for cheese-making — 
if used alone, the cheese is of a strong and peculiar flavour, 
disagreeable to delicate tastes ; this is got rid of by mixing 
cow's milk with it. The same quantity of sheep's milk will 
produce double the weight of cheese that cow's will. The 
butter which is occasionally made from it is of a whitish 
colour, much like lard in appearance and is brought by 
the poor, who give 6</. or &/. per pound for it. Many 
speak of the delicious cakes and puddings which are made 
with it, and I hope shortly, when the milking season comes 
in, to test it by my own palate. 

In no instance have I been able to gather that the 
milk has been drunk or given to children ; it would seem 
the taste, which is not agreeable, prevents it from being 
used in that way. 

Some maintain that sheep-milking is a very profitable 
undertaking, and regret that from the high price of manual 
labour, and the scarcity of servants, they are unable to 
milk more than they do. 

The season of the year when it is done is from the 
middle of May to the end of August, and in districts 
where lambing is very late a month longer. 

Many circumstances affect the yield of milk ; thus 
shortly after weaning, the yield is.much greater than later 
on. Pasturage tells ; the richer it is, the larger the quantity 
of milk, in nearly every breed except the Cotswold. 

For the first month after weaning, in Glamorganshire, 
the average amount given in the twenty-four hours is from 
two to three pints, and this gradually diminishes. 

In North Wales the quantity produced by the moun- 
tain sheep is said to average half a pint only in the twenty- 
four hours, or according to another mode of calculation, 
' A score of sheep would give as much cheese as five cows, 
while one ewe yields twice as much cream as one cow.* 

As to the breed of sheep, I am told that the cross-bred 
will give, as a nile, more milk than a pure breed. Radnors 
and Pembrokes, for inferior land, give good milk, but the 
yield of Oxford and South Downs, which are only grazed 
upon the better soils, is much greater. 

Cotswolds, like the Herefordshire breed of cattle, are 
more prone to lay on flesh than give milk. 1 will now 
give the chemical composition of the sheep's milk and 
compare it with the cow's. 

The analysis, made by Payen, is taken from Dr. Pav/s 
work on food and dietetics, and on page 171 can be seen 
at a glance that sheep's milk contains nearly twice as much 
nitrogenous matter as there is in cow's, woman's or goat's 
milk, while the yield of butter is also considerably greater. 

Analysis of Cows and Sheep's Milk. 





Cow. 


Sheep. 


Nitrogenous matter and) 
insoluble salts . j 


M *^ ^ 


800 


4 55 


Butter .... 


370 


6-50 


Lactine and lioluble salts . 


5 35 


4*50 


Water .... 


8640 


8300 



100 '00 



lOO'OO 



The milk therefore of the sheep is the most nutritious 
of any, and it were well the public were made aware of 
this, for by creating a demand for its use the farmer might 
be induced to devote more attention to sheep-milking than 
he does at present. 

Let some ingenious individual patent some biscuit with 
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n grand name, mode with sheep's milk, and lliorouKhly 
tuWerliae it. I have no doubt the novelty would Make' 
vith the public and produce mucli good. 
E. R. Morgan, 

Medical Officer of Health, etc 
Neath, April 3, 1875. 



THE ROCHDALE SYSTEM. 
{To thi Editor of Ike SANITARY RECORD.) 

Sir, — In your issue of February 27, I saw some of the 
defects of Moule's dry-earth system pointed out by Mr. 
Thomas Mason, and in a foUowii^g number I read the 
criticism upon the Liemur system by another correspon- 
dcnl, and think that each writer dealt very gently with his 
subject, and only pointed out the most prominent defects 
of each system. 

Having watched the rapid progress of the SANITARY 
Record, and been a constant reader from its commence- 
ment, I have seen how coilrteously you have treated your 
correspondents and how freely you have given publicity to 
the various opinions relative to sanitation ; thereby proving 
to the world at large that the title of Sanitary Rkcord 
is more than a name, and that it is a mighty engine to 
assist society to determine upon the most economical and 
effectual means of arresting preventable disease, which 
prostrates about three-quarters of a million of human beings 
and slays about one-fifth of that number annually. With 
this knowledge before me, I do not deem it necessary to 
ajiologise for troubling you, but at once proceed with my 

Having lived for n considerable time near Rochdale, I 
am acquainted with the practices of some of those in power, 
and believe that they do not open their eyes Io facts, and 
that they have actually addressed the Local Uovemmenl 
Board and asked them not to receive adverse state- 
ments which were sent, stating that 'our council is 
strongly convinced that the adoption of the ■' Rochdale 
system " by large towns would be a national blessing, and 
that any combination or conspiracy which might succeed 
in bringing it into disrepute would be a natiomtl 
calamity.' 

Rochdale has hitherto been a pioneer in the conser- 
Taacy of lownii, and has tried to teach others to rouse 
themselves and lake advantages of the light by which they 
are surrounded. Why not continue the same course now! 

That they have materially degenerated is to me appa- 
rentlya (act; thisi will endeavourlo show. At Rochdale 
Ihey practise the Gous system without its deodorant and 
absorbent ; but in lieu thereof an iron trap grooved ring is 
placed three inches doim the inside of the pail orconiiuner 
■with an iron cover to match, and in addition they use 
another iron cover to the lop of the pail to prevent the 
fn;cal matter shaking over and polluting the streets and 
atmosphere when being carried to the deii6t ; or, in other 
-words, it is the play of Ilamlit without the chief character, 
who is represented by as many supemnmeiariet as would 
swallow up twice hia sakry. Not having the deodoriser 
suid absorbent, the tubs in situ are very offensive, and it 
frequently liappens that the personsusing them are splashed 
liy their contents. 

When the containers are removed, the fnxnilenl matter 
is shaken in transit, and the passing of the van leaves an 
odour somewhat different to that oulside of Rimmel's shop 
in the Strand. In many cases the old cesspool system pol- 
lutes the ground and atmosphere, but as a ptr eaiiira, 
(hese can remain for a longer period than the tuiis, and be 
emptied at night, thus only giving offence Io the houses in 
the neighbourhood ; unless some benighted traveller happens 
lobe wending hi?^ weary way home at the lime of emptying 
»he pestholes. The excreta not having had any absorbent 
»o facilitate the carriage from the depot to tbe (arm, or de- 
odoriser to destroy its fume, must of necessity require 
further treatment in order to dispose of it, even by paying 
some one to take it away. The system is to throw it bto 



furrows or pits made in the ash-heap, and ihotougHj in. 
corporate tiem together. The generation of delelrnDos 
gas is allowed to go to the chimney shaft Ihroogh lujit 
ventilatii^ flues, which run nearly the whole length uf i£e 
buildings, with an opening at each end. Some portion of 
the mixed manure is what is termed fortihed, (lut i), <xr- 
lain chemicals are bought, about 25 per cent hi^ur this 
a manure merchant would have to pay ; these are raised 
with ihe excreta, which is really spoiled by the ashes bda; 
added (the aslies are comparatively poisonous to some hadi, 
and are neither deodorants nor alsorbents), and the ecu- 
pound is either unsold or parted with at about half idul it 
cost. I am aware that corporate bodies cannot compae 
with Ihe lai^ manure merchants who are represented b; 
agents all over the kingdom, and have capital to stand ihc 
credit required by the farmers; bnt this lact only miko 
their policy worse, as they enter into what was ncra 
intended to be their bu-siness, instead of confining ibtm- 
selves to a system of coUeclion and disposal that doe^ wt, 
entail any additional labour beyond the mere act of re- 
moval from privy to dep6t, and from thence to the (inn. 
I shall not enter into ^e cost of engines, madiinvr;, 
manager, chemist, clerks, foreman, engine-driver, ttoker, 
and labourers % but my opinion is that if Ibey kept 
their tubs n-ithout the two covers and the rim, whick 
prevents the emptying of the paii, and arranged ailli 
the Goux Sanilary Company to use their system of pjckiaj 
with stable litter or street sweepings, and deodorin wiA 
tbe most available material [soot), then collect the eicntt 
and sell the compound without further manipulation, the; 
would have nearly a self-supporting system. Some ticM 
back the Goux system was adopted, and then discontimd 
without any reason whatever being assigned for its disoie. 

After this, the sloppy leasaa commenced, and his 
continued hitherto. If Rochdale is wise she >ill 
revert to Ihe old plan, as there is no otber syOem 
that deodorises and absorbs without machinery, or uu«en 
the intended purpose independently of the penon! 
using it. In conclusion I bc^to say that from calculitioi 
and observation I have proved that the disposal of fxculent 
matter 'm. a nuisance to be paid for, at the rate of at Icui 
two shillings and sixpence per bead per annum, nnlca 
farmers will pay a higher price for the mauurc 1 this, I 
think, will not come to pass, as Dr. \'oelcker has gintt 
it as his opinion that excrelal matlerhos hitherto bceacM- 
siderably overrated. William W/.iuts. 

90, Harlcyford Road, S. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
Treatise on Heating and Venlilaling. By JOHS 

Gibson, Architect, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1S75- 

The North of England Co-operative Priniiii 

Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The matter composing this pamphlet was origi- 
nally read before some society, and the author bu 
now printed it, in orderto combat a few ctrors which 
he ha^ obscn-cd in the ordinary methods of heating 
ajid ventilating dwelling-houses. 

Mr. Gibson conceives that one of the best methodi 
of warming a room is by the use of an open tire 
coved withfire-clay, having a portion of theapparatuJ 
projecting into the room, the smoke being for the 
most part withdrawn immediately above the lire 
line. But he unfortunately gives his readers vo 
diagram of this stove. He also approves, in certain 
cases, of the closed porcelain stoves which are ia 
use abroad. When heating by means of hot air, he 
prefers to pass the air to be heated underneath the 
fire, and so into the heating flues. He moreonr 
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approves of heating the air by contact with hot- 
water pipes, we suppose at low pressure, but he docs 
not say whether he concurs with the new system of 
causing fresh air from the outside to impinge at in- 
tervals upon these pipes, so as to heat the room by 
convection as well. The use of firegrates with 
chambers in connection therewith, in which fresh 
air from the outside is heated and passed into the 
room, he particularly condemns. We wonder whether 
he is conversant with the Penfold stove and others 
of that kind, where only fire-clay is used in the hot- 
air chambers. Gas-stoves of the ordinary pattern 
he also finds the usual fault with, but we are left to 
surmise whether or not he is conversant with the 
gas calorigen, as it is called, which permits none of 
the products of combustion to pass into the room, 
and which has not as yet been proved to vitiate, in 
any degree, the air which is drawn into the heating 
coil, and so injected into the room. For the rest, 
the remarks made by the author are practical and 
sensible ones. 

In the matter of ventilating inlets and outlets, 
Mr. Gibson claims to have discovered that when 
cold air has been introduced into a room at a low 
level it exercises a pressure in an inverse direction 
on the orifices which arc provided for the escape of 
the vitiated air, but no figures are given to guide us 
in estimating the value of this interesting fact. The 
author also speaks of an apparatus for counter- 
balancing this and other undesirable tendencies of 
the air, and its alliance with some instrument which 
shall be sensitive to the pressure of carbonic acid ; 
that is, he suggests the necessity of inventing this 
discriminating valve, or other piece of mechanism. 

We have read over with some pleasure this small 
work, but we think that when our author issues his 
next paper upon ' the means of collecting and con- 
suming the gases,' of sewers and drains, it would be 
well were he to exercise more care in the construc- 
tion of his sentences. In the present pamphlet we 
notice many that ought to have been divided into 
two and even three separate ones, and which have 
to be read over more than once before the idea 
which is meant to be conveyed can be gleaned. A 
better title than a ' treatise ' might also be chosen 
for a work of less than 700 lines of matter. Terms, 
moreover, such as * metallous gases ' and * carbonous 
matters ' are not sufficiently scientific, and convey no 
distinct meaning. 

We should be sorry to cast any slight upon the 
good work which the author is evidently bent upon 
performing ; the more so as the work is published 
locally, and evidently not prepared for general use ; 
on the contrar}', our few criticisms are made in the 
most friendly way. 



APPOINTMENTS OP HEALTH OPPI- 
OEBS, INSPECTORS OP NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

CovERNTOK, Charles TamM, I^R.CP. Edin., M.R.CS. En^., has 
been aj;>pointe<l Medical Officer of Health for the Reguildy and 
Llanbister sub-district of the Knighton Rural Sanitary District. 
35/. per anntun ; acreage, 56,363 ; population, 5,793< 

Thomas Joseph William, F.C.S., has been appointed Public Analyst 
for Cardiff. 

Hakdie, Mr. W. V., has been appointed Surveyor for the Accrington 
Urban Sanitary District, vice Helme, resigned. 

Russell, Mr. Charles, has been a|>pointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Cla^ Cm» or South District of the Chesterfield Rural Sani- 
tary District, vice Cc^land resigned. 



VACANCIES. 

Charlton Kings Urhan Sanitary District. Surveyor, 80/. 
I>er annum ; Inspector of Nuisances, 20/. per annum. Applica- 
tions, May I, to J. W. Gabb, clerk to the authority, Essex Place, 
Cheltenham. 

Bishop Auckland. Certifying Factory Surgeon. 

Swansea. Town Clerk and Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority : 
nod. per annum. Application, 13th instant, to R. A. Essery, 
Town Clerk. 

SANITARY PATENTS, 

633. Improvements in tooth and flesh brushes or rubbers. William 
Donald Napier, George Street, Hanover Square, London. 

903. Improvements in valves for regulating the flow or discharge of 
gas, water, and other fluids, Robert Carey, Suffolk Grove, 
Southwark, Surrey, and Robert Porter, Fenchurch Street, 
Ix>ndon. 

906. Improvements in the manufacture of chlorine. Henry Deacon, 
Appleton House, Widnes, Lancaster. 

915. Improvements in road sweeping and scraping machines. William 

Burgess, Peckham, Surrey. 

916. Improvements in apparatus for ventilating mines. William Knott, 

Wigan, and 'l*honuis Rudd, Blackrod, Lancashire. 

930. Improvements in the destructive distillation of coal, shale and 
other bituminous substances, and in the apparatus or retorts 
employed therefor. James Finlay, Glasgow, N.B., and 
William Jack, West Calder, Midlothian, N.B. 

934. An improvement in earth closets. William Liddiard, Wantage, 
Berkshire. 

loook Improvements in invalid urinals. William Batty, King Street, 
Cheapsidc, London. 

1004. An improved feeding bottle. Edward Primerose Howard 
Vaughan, Chancer}' Lane, London. — A communication from 
Jules Bri^re, Paris, France. 

44x6. Preservation of animal and vegetable substances. Thomas 
Henry Baker and Amos George Steed, Tonbridge, Kent. 

858. Bedsteads for infectious diseases. John Currall, Birmingham. 

906. Chlorine. Henry Deacon, Appleton House, Widnes, Lancaster. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

3008. Gas for illuminating and heating piuposes. H. Bray, Man- 
chester. 

This invention is an improvement upon former letters patent 
granted on October 27, 1873, No. 3490. The present improvements 
consist in connecting the tank containing the sewage liquid by a 
syphon to the first of a set of retorts and connecting the tank con- 
taming hydrocarbon to the said syphon. The inventor allows 15 per 
cent, of hydrocarbon to mingle with the sewage liquid ; the gas 
generated is purified as before. 

3122. Treatment of human excrement, both solid and liquid. B. B 
Standen, Shipley. 

The invention relates to improvements on means described in the 
specification of letters patent. No. 2687, 1872, by which the mixing of 
tne matters before subjecting them to the action of the acid is more 
thoroughly effected. The heating chambers employed for effecting 
the evaporation of the watery particles are heated by steam in jackets 
at the lower part of them, and such matter is taken from one heating 
vessel after it has been acted upon for a time therein, and allowed to 
flow into a cooler, from which it is transferred to another or other 
heating vessels, until it Is of a ptasty consistency, uh^n it is placed in 
trays and in ovens to be dried. When dried it Ls broken up and 
ground for stowage and iLse. The vapour from the respective heating 
chambers is conducted away by pipes with valves, and condensed by 
mixture with water. 

3161. Soap. J. Brandon, Fenchurch Street, London. — Acommunica- 
tion from A. Lavandier, Paris. 

This invention consbts in admixing kaolin or pipe-clay with the 
ingredients usually employed in mnkmg soaps, pomades, and cos- 
metics, the addition being made either when the soap material is in a 
liquid condition or after it has solidified, by pugging. 

3199. M.inure. J. H. Kidd, Wrexham. 

First, the invention consists in conveying the sewage to .settlin 
tanks, then removing the sediment to filter beds to drain, then to a 
hopper in which there are rotary shafts and arms to break it up and 
feed it to a cylinder exposed to neat to dry the material which is pro- 
pelled through the cylinder. The material passes from this to other 
cylinders until dry.^ Diluted sulphuric acid is mixed with the ma- 
terial in the first cylinder to fix the ammonia and render it less vola- 
tile. Night soil is treated in like manner, except that no settling tank 
is required. Secondly, it consists in carbonising coal^ shales or 
washings, and applying it to deodorise sewage, night soil, and like 
matters. 

3134. Ventilators, fans, and blowing machines. D. P. Morrison, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
This invention refers to ventilators, fans, and blowing machinesp 
which consist of a casinjg having one or more inlets or outlets, and of 
blades made to revolve in the casing, so as to draw in air at one part 
and discharge it at another part 
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NOTES, QUEBIES, AND JEIEFLIES. 

All communications must bear the signature of the writer 
'^not necessarily for publication. 

DISINFECTING CHAMBERS.. 
' M. O. H.' wishes to know which are the best kinds of disinfecting 
apparatus, moveable ones^ and the price. 

THE APPLICATION OF PARAFFIN TO CORKS. 

Corks saturated with paraffin are used for corking bottles contain- 
ing alcoholic or caustic liquids. Ruschhaupt prepares them as 
foUows : Paraffin is fused in a suitable vessel, tne dry corks are added 
and immersed in the^ paraffin by means of a perforated cover or disk. 
The air is now easily expelled from the pores of the corks, which, 
after about five minutes, are removed and cooled. They may now be 
cut and bored like wax, are easily driven into the necks of bottles, 
and readily removed, retain their smoothness, and are gas-tight 
throughout. 

THE DYES AND DYERS OF GERMANY. 

A RECENT article in ReitManns Farher Zeitung' is intended to 
remove the misapprehension against ^een tarlatans, which, as non- 
technical papers assert, are got up with Schweinfurt green— a power- 
ful poison. The editor shows that this arsenical preparation is now 
superseded by Guignet's green, which is perfectly safe. The same 
* journal also states that dyers in Berlin and other parts of Germany 
complain of the stringent regulations of the sanitary police. They are 
compelled to run their effluent waters into large tanics and to purify 
them with lime— a process which certain experts have pronounced im- 
practicable upon the large scale. 

HOSPITALS FOR INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 

Mr. George Turner, the medical officer of health for Ports- 
mouth, in alluding to the advantages of infectious "hospitals, says, 
' As a brilliant example of the good which these institutions can perform, 
I will point to the town of Rugby. During the last year an ei>idemic 
of small-pox occurred ; they were without any^ accommodation for 
these cases, nevertheless, on the recommendation of Dr. Wilson, 
they built a wooden hospital for sixteen beds ; it was completed in 
fourteen days, and thirty patients were admitted, four of whom died, 
showing the epidemic was likely to prove a severe one. The expense, 
which exceeded 2,000/. , was, indeed, great, but the last epidemic of 
small-pox at Portsmouth was far more costly.' 

ADULTERATION OF BEESWAX. 

According to the AtrtericaHyourttal of Pharmacy, beeswax is now 
being sold as ' refined,' which is largely adulterated with paraffin. 
The melting point of pure vrax is 156® Fahr., that of paraffin 137® to 
x^o°, and that of the article in question 1^6° Fahr. Its specific gra- 
vity is 0*939, being again intermediate between wax, 0*963, and 
paraffin, 0*871. This fraud may be detected as follows : 100 ^^rammes 
of the ' refined ' article are heated for fifteen to twenty minutes to 
about 350° Fahr., with one ounce of sulphuric acid ; several ounces 
of water are afterwards added, and, on cooling, a sheet of paraffin is 
obtained, which may be weighed. I'he beeswax is decompo.sed by 
the acid. Fuming sulphuric acid is less suitable, as it decoinposes a 
portion of the paraffin. The separation of the cake of parafnn from 
the carbonaceous matter is best effected by repeatedly melting the 
cake on hot water, stirring gently, so as to allow the black particles 
to settle. 

CONDITIONS FAVOURABLE TO THE SPREAD OF 

FEVER. 

Mr. p. HiNCKES Bird, in his annual report of the sanitary con- 
dition of the Fylde district, says, ' There Ls something appalling in 
the plague-like mortality of some forms of scarlet fever, especially 
when considered in connection with the uncivilised carelessness with 
which it is treated. It is lamentable to see the utter recklessness 
with which in populou.s places whole families free from the disease 
intermix with families in which a child or two are laid down with it, 
or running about in .in active state of desquamation. In well ordered 
private houses, and public establishments under wise medical advice, 
it is notorious that the disease is kept in check and prevented from 
spreading. The same holds good as to typhoid fever. TTic vexed 
(question as to its contagiousness is, I believe, a question of concentra- 
tion. My own expenence amounts to this, that in a home well- 
ordered as to sanitary re<|[uirements, with plenty of space, it seldom 
spreads : but when, either in hospitals or in private residences, there 
is overcrowding and neglect of sanitary precautions, it spreads and 
assumes a more serious and fatal tjrpe. 

THE LABOURERS' DWELLINGS BILL. 

The following suggestions have been made by Dr. Saunders, with 
a view to render this measure more perfect. 

I. That, before the building of any new house is commenced, 
plans of the drainage, and of all the sanitary arrangements of the 
house, shall be submitted for approval to the local board. This board 
«<hall be invested with power to compel the builder of any new house 
within the district .so to alter his plans, if necessary, as to render such 
house fit for healthy occupation. 

3. It shall likewise be made compulsory upon every builder to 
provide a separate water-closet or privy and ashpit for each house, 
within the curtilage of the house. l*his provision would prevent the 
erection of public privies in courts occupied by the poorer classes, 
which are now for the most part nuisances, and injurious to the public 
health. 

3. lliat during the progress of the building of any house, the sur- 



veyor to the local board shall be required to inspect the foundation 
thereof ; ;^id if such surveyor be of opinion that the materials which 
are being used for such foundation are not proper for the purpose. 
he shall make known his objections to the builder, and shall report 
the same to the board. This report having been made, the board 
shall have power to prevent the use of all such improper matenals. 

4. That the walls and foundation of every house shall be so con- 
structed as to prevent the rise of damp. 

5. That every new house shall at all times have at the rear an 
open space of sufficient extent for the thorough ventilation of the 
staircases and passages. That no house shall be permitted to bi oc- 
cupied unless the person letting such house shall have a certificate, 
signed by the surveyor and medical officer of health to the local 
bostrd, that all the rooms therein are of sufficient size and in for 
healthy occupation.^ 

ARSENICAL WALL PAPERS. 

Referring to the subject of arsenical wall papers, Mr. Turner, 
medical officer of health for Portsmouth, very properly dra^-s atten- 
tion to this matter in which he has a right to speak inasmuch xs it 
affects the public health. * Twice during last year I was requested to 
examine wall paper for arsenic In the first instance, a gemlemaa 
suffered from ."vore eyes, dryness of the throat, etc, and as the 
symptoms were aggravated by sitting in a particular room, hU 
medical attendant suspected that the paper contained arsenic ; this 
on examination proved to be the case. On the second occasion, a 
gentleman ordered a room to be papered, the paper-han^^er at thread 
of the day remarking that he should be glad when the job was orcr, 
as the arsenic always made his eyes and lips sore : some of the paper 
was sent to me and 1 found thiat it contained a large quanutyof 
arsenic. 

' As I wished to form some idea of the frequency of arsenic in wall 
papers, I addressed myself to several paper-hangers, who kindly sup- 
plied me with patterns of several papers, mo^Iy cheap ones. I aa 
convinced that symptoms of chronic arsenic poisoning is not so much 
to be wondered at as their occasional occurrence : one colour espe- 
cially, a light greenish-grey, almost white, contains a^ large quanutf 
of arsenic, which rubs off easily as a fine powder. This powdo- ftyiflf 
in the air produces the symptoms. ^ Glazed papers are not so likely to 
cause them, and to prevent the mischief I should advise that papeB 
known to contain arsenic, should be taken down or covered vidi 
varnish.' 

UTILE ET DOLCE. 

A writer in AppletofCs youmal, in speaking of the use as well as 
the beauty of plants, says that in addition to the pleasure that may be 
derived from floriculture, the sanitary value of flowers and plants ba 
feature of the subject so important as to call for special mention. It 
was known many years ago that ozone is one of the forms in which 
oxygen exists in the air, and that it possesses extraordinary powertas 
an oxidant, disinfectant, and deodoriser. Now, one of the moct 
important of late discoveries in chemistry is that made by Profasor 
Mantogazza, of Pavia, to the effect that ozone is generated m immease 
quantities by all plants and and flowers possessing green leaves and 
aromatic odours. Hyacinths, mignonette, heliotrope, lem(xu mint, 
lavender, narcissus, cherry-laurel, and the like, all throw off oiooe 
largely on exposure to the sun's rays : and so powerful is thb great 
atmospheric purifier, that it is the belief of chemists that whok div- 
tricts can be redeemed from the deadly malaria which infests tbem, 
by simply covering them with aromatic vegetation. The bearing of 
this upon flower culture in our large cities is also very impoctant 
Experiments have proved that the air of cities contains less oraae 
than that of the surrounding country, and the thickly inhabited pvt^ 
of cities less than the more sparsely built, or than the parks and open 
squares. Plants and flowers and green trees can alone restore the 
balance ; so that every little flower-pot is not merely a thing of beaoty, 
while it lasts, but has a direct and beneficial influence upon the bean 
of the neighbourhood in which it is found. 

Communications have been received from — 

Dr. Henry J. Veld, Sunderland ; Dr. J. B. Russell, Glasgow ; Dc 
Gilbert Child, Oxford : Dr. E. R. Moi^an. Neath : Messrs. Lock- 
wood and Co., London ; ITic Rev. H. W. Maddy, Gloucester: Dr. 
F. T. Bond, Gloucester ; Mr. D. Dewar, Greenock : Dr. Cocndiai 
B. Fox, Burnley ; Mr. Chas. Slater, Burnley : Dr. Taafe, Brighloa : 
Mr. H. £. Armstrong, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Mr. G. F. Chambenk 
Eastbourne ; The Rev. Dr. Bigg, Glasgow ; Mr. Adam Soott, Loo- 
don : Mr. W. Handsell Griffiths, Ph.D., Edinburgh : Dr. W. AinsBe 
Hollis, Brighton : Mr. Chas. Ashenden, Hastings : Messrs Cook aad 
Sons, London ; Mr. Rollo Russell, Ridimond : Mr. G. Bailey Dea* 
ton, C.E., London: Mr. Newton nuxon, London ; Mr. Armstioa(» 
Buntingford, Herts ; Mr. Alfred F. Ginn, Chelmsford. 



How TO Introduce Daylight in Dark 

Places, save the cost of gas, preserve your eyesight, and breadie a 

Sure atmosphere. Apply for Chappuis' Prospectus of his I^ittat 
>aylight Reflectors. Manufactory, 69 Fleet Street.— {Abvt.] 

NOTICE. 

The Sanitary Record is published every Saturday mtf 
ing, and may be ordered direct from the Publishers. Aauusl 
Subscription, ijs. 4//. ;free by post, 19*. 6d» 

Heading Covers to hold 12 numbers of The SANITARY Rl* 
CORD have been prepared^ and may he had direct frem ike 
Publishers or through any Boohseiler, price y, eadL 
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3S WOBKINQ OF THE FUBLIO 
HEALTH dBEIiAKD) ACT. 

NE of the most important events in the 
iry legislation of the past year, if not the 

important, was the passing of the Irish 
c Health Act, and sufficient time has now 
d to enable us to estimate the probable re- 
)f the new systeoL Until the year 1874 Ire- 
was in much the same condition with regard to 
ition as England was before the year 1872, 

the Public Health Bill became Law. We con- 
re approach the consideration of this subject 
no small amount of disappointment As the 
[lassed through Parliament it received many 
1 amendments, numerous suggestions from weU 
ned bodies, and persons in Ireland well ac- 
ted with the circumstances of the country and 
mitary requirements, were cheerfully adopted 
e Government, and every one was congratulat- 
reland on having obtained a Public Health Act 
L superior to that of England, and which, if 
Tly administered, was capable of proving a 
y beneficial and easily workable measure. Yet 
)ite of all these advantages, and with the 
:s of the failure of the English Act before its 
pointed out by every English journal of impor- 
:, and warned by the Irish Press and well- 
ned private authors, the Irish Local Government 
1 has followed as closely as it possibly could 
\ steps of Mr. Stansfeld, and has done its best 
letely to destroy public confidence in the Act, 
ually to disgust the whole medical profession 
; country, upon whose cordial co-operation the 
ss of the measure entirely depends, and to 
m the opinion that local authorities are to 
n alike independent of the central authority, 
egardless of the interests of the districts placed 
: their care. 

L the present article we shall confine our re- 
s to the action of the Local Government Board 
ts officers, and on a future occasion refer to the 
authorities and their officers, 
he Act became law on August 7, 1874; sect. 6 of 
.ct provided that ' The first meeting of a sani- 
luthority shall be held within sixty days of the 
ng of the Act, and on such day as the Local 
mment Board shall direct.' Accordingly, the Local 
mment Board, on August 28, issued a circular to 
initary authorities, transmitting copies of the 
ic Health Act for the use of the authorities, 
ing out what districts were rural and what 
1 under the Act, and further informing the local 
>rities that ' the Board will be glad to receive 
suggestions of their views thereon from the 
al bodies who are made sanitary authorities.' 
is sentence lies, in our opinion, one great cause 
5 break-down of the Act When we remember 
:he real object of the Act was not so much to 
: new sanitary laws as to compel the sanitary 
)rities to make use of the valuable powers for 
ary purposes which they had long permissively 
ed, but obstinately refused to exercise for the 
c benefit, it does seem rather absurd for a 
mment Board to ask such bodies for suggestions, 
ing very well that the suggestions would, if 
! at ally be to ' leave us sdone ; we want no Public 



Health Act,' and, in fact, this is the very answer the 
Board got in many instances. In the case of the 
towns of Dublin, Belfast, Cork and Limerick, the 
Board went a step further, and has had an * inter- 
change of opinions' with the authorities of these 
towns, the result being that in the case of Dublin 
the Board adopts, without one word of remonstrance, 
(except in the case of salaries to dispensary medical 
officers), the advice of the Dublin Public Health 
Committee, which for years has so mismanaged the 
sanitary arrangements of that city that its unsanitary 
state is unequalled by any town of the size in the 
United Kingdom. This extraordinary debility of 
administrative power in a department which had for 
years maintained a vigorous and far-seeing admin- 
istration with regard to the Irish Poor Law, has 
astonished and disappointed every Irish sanitarian. 
So far for the prehminary false steps, but the 
further action of the Board was equally inexplicable. 
We may presume that it was after being infected by 
the ideas from the local authorities that the board 
proceeded on September 14 to issue orders for 
the enforcement of the Act The circular and 
accompanying orders are issued to the authorities 
of 205 districts, of which 163 are rural, with the 
poor-law guardians as authorities, and forty-two are 
urban, with the town authorities as urban sanitary 
authorities. Under the Act urban districts are, 
with a few special exceptions, confined to towns with 
populations of over 6,000 inhabitants. The rural 
districts are the poor-law unions. The orders for the 
rural and urban sanitary authorities are practically 
the same, and having recited the powers of the board 
under the Act, proceed to direct the appointment of 
officers, under clause 10. Under this clause ' every 
medical officer of a dispensary district, shall be a 
sanitary officer for such district, or for such part 
thereof as he shall be personally in charge of, with 
such additional salary as the sanitary authority 
thereof may determine, with the approval of the 
Local Government Board ; and every sanitary autho- 
rity, whether urban or rural, shall appoint such other 
sanitary officers, including a medical superintendent 
officer of health, when deemed necessary, as the 
Local Government Board shall direct,' the salaries 
of the other officers to be fixed in the same way 
as the dispensary medical officers. The Local 
Government Board shall assign the duties to the 
officers. * Every such salary shall be payable out of 
such local fund as the Local Government Board shall 
indicate as properly chargeable therewith.' The 
1 2th section provides that all expenses payable by 
an urban sanitary authority shall be paid out 
of the borough fund, borough rate, or in cases 
of town commissioners, out of ' any rate leviable 
by them as such commissioners through the whole 
of their district' From the foregoing extracts it is 
quite evident what the intentions of the Act are with 
regard to the nature of the officers, their appoint- 
ment, duties, and payments. Yet in spite of these 
very explicit directions, the board proceeds by its 
order to direct local authorities to appoint, in addi- 
tion to the dispensary medical officers, ' a consulting 
sanitary officer,' who shall be a medical practitioner, 
etc., an 'executive sanitary officer,* and * sanitary sub- 
officers.' Now here is a jumble of names and titles. 
The consulting sanitary officer is only to attend and 
advise the authority when required; the executive 
officer is nothing but a clerk, and is in fact the clerk 
of the union, or town council, or commission, as the 
case may be ; and the sanitary sub-officers are not 
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assistant medical officers of health, as might be 
imagined from their grandiloquent title, but in- 
spectors of nuisances of the most ordinary type. 
Would it not have been much better and less compli- 
cated for the Board to have called * a spade a spade/ 
and not jumbled up the whole machinery by such 
foolish employment of terms ? The directions for the 
appointment of a consulting sanitary officer seems to 
be a direct attempt on the part of the Board to 
evade the Act of Parliament It was quite evident 
during the discussion that the bill underwent, when 
before Parliament, that the intention of its drafters 
was that in large and populous places superintendent 
medical officers of health should be appointed, and 
these were evidently meant to be well-paid, highly 
qualified, and important officers. But the Board did 
not agree with Government or Parliament, and wipes 
out the superintendent, implying that nothing of the 
sort is required, and making, in our opinion, an un- 
warrantable use of its power under the loth clause, 
invents a consulting sanitary officer who may be 
anybody at alL The result is, that instead of em- 
ploying experts well versed in all departments of 
sanitary science at proper salaries, the local autho- 
rities have, with few exceptions, appointed ordinary 
medical practitioners, at nominal salaries, to act as 
consultants to revise the opinions of the dispensary 
medical officers, who are, in nearly every instance, 
quite as well qualified as themselves, and to whose 
opinions those of the so-called consultants can add 
no weight Thus it may be said that the board has 
absolutely * rigged,' — if we may use a slang phrase, 
the Act of Parliament, and wasted the public money 
by paying numberless little salaries to make-believe 
consultants. The system might have worked with- 
out these so-called consultants, but as matters stand 
at present the consultants are only obstructives, 
while the superintendents would have been real 
helps ; but the fact of the title superintendent im- 
plying supervision at once setded the question, as 
supervision was the very thing not desired by local 
authorities, and therefore not to be enforced by the 
Board. The Board has made a further mistake by 
directing the urban authority of Dublin to pay the 
salaries of the Dublin sanitary officers out of the 
poor-rates. The Dublin Corporation not having any 
control over the poor-rate, it manifestly cannot be 
a local rate within the meaning of the Act This 
action of the Board seems in direct opposition 
to the Act of Parliament The Board have further 
violated the spirit, if not the letter, of the Act, by 
fixing the salaries of the sanitary officers, and leav- 
ing the local authorities to fix what less sum they 
please. While the Act says, the local authorities shall 
fix the salaries with the approval of the Board, the 
Board has, it seems, fixed the salaries subject to the 
approval of the local authorities. Has the Board 
any legal adviser ? and, if so, where has he obtained 
his legal knowledge ? The Irish bar has been lately 
rather severely handled by critics, but we are certain 
. that among Irish barristers there is still to be found 
at least one able and willing to advise and direct 
the drafting of Local Government Board orders. 

The explanation of the failure of the Irish Public 
Health Act — for failed it has already — is that the 
Local Government Board is completely ignorant of 
the importance of the measure which it has to ad- 
minister, and, presuming on the great prestige which 
the Board had previously gained by its administra- 
tion of the Poor Law and Medical Charities Acts, 
has obstinately refused advice, and not sought it 



from any skilled quarters. No modification has 
been made at the office : the same machiner>' that 
worked Poor Law is to work everything ; the same 
inspectors who have never known of anything but 
workhouses and dispensaries are to supervise sani- 
tary matters, of which they never even professed to 
possess a knowledge. The Irish Board nas followed 
the plan of the English Board, which the Timts 
describes, in its able article, on April 4, 1874, on the 
failure of Public Health Act of 1872, as 'treating 
sanitary questions as non-technical questions.' The 
Irish Local Government Board, it seems, has got to 
learn that sanitation is one of the most, if not the most, 
important of its functions, and cannot be treated as an 
insignificant portion of the poor-law system. Sani- 
tary administration is not poor-law administration, 
and requires totally different management It is a 
pity the Irish Poor-Law Board has changed its 
name, for, with its changed name, it has changed 
its fortunes and lost its great character for wise 
administration. We would earnestly call, as the 
Standard has so ably done, upon Sir Michael Beach, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland and nominal head 
of the Local Government Board, to interfere before 
the break-down, which has already taken place in 
the administration of the Local Public Health Act, 
ends in the utter ruin which is so near at hand. 
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« 

TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive, with a vies 
to publication, announcements of tneetings, re- 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



OUB NATIONAL WATEB-SUFFLY. 

There is a passage in the forthcoming auto- 
biography of the late Sir John Rennie, in which that 
eminent engineer declares that ' if proper means 
were taken during the rainy season to preserve and 
store the water Nature then places at our disposal, 
the serious evils of drought would be avoided.' 
* These evils,' he adds, ' will continue to be felt until 
the world can be convinced, and recollect that only 
a certain quantity of water falls upon the surface of 
every country, more or less according to the par- 
ticular local circumstances of each, and this only at 
certain times.' Recently as the dry seasons of 1868, 
1870 and 1874 occurred, and the requirements of an 
increasing population with a more rapidly increasing 
trade have manifested themselves, the same views 
have been expressed by Mr. Bailey Denton and 
others with even more emphatic waming, until every 
thinking person has realised the fiatct that not only 
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ire the large centres of population inadequately 
nipplied with water— some years having abundance 
ktid some years an insufficiency — but that many of 
jur rural towns and districts, even the ' sweet 
uniling village, loveliest of the lawn,* are entirely 
lestitule in dry years of a proper supply, command- 
ing only, in fact, such water as may be obtained 
Tom dirty ditches, which the sanitarian would reject 
IS unfit for human use. 

The National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science did a good work when it took ad- 
vantage of the Easter recess to bring the subject in 
ts entire bearing before the President of the Local 
government Board, for, although its magnitude was 
■omewbat forbidding to that minister, and was 
icfcnowledged to be attended with many drawbacks 
Vf the deputation of the Association itself, no one 
XHild doubt but that the time had arrived when the 
Legislature should take a different view of the matter 
a that which has prevailed up to this time. The 
rery vastness of the subject itself has hitherto 
leterred successive Governments from taking it in 
land 

It was admitted that the longer an inquiry of an 
ndiaustive nature, such as would put all the circum- 
itances of the case before the Legislature and the 
Government, was delayed, the more difficult would be 
he treatment of the interests involved and the 
«medy to be applied to the evils that exist Large 
owns are seizing, by private Acts of Parliament, the 
rater to be secured from neighbouring watersheds, 
rithout any respect to the present or future de- 
nands for the same water by populations which 
aisl, or may exist within those watersheds. It was 
aid by the deputation, when it was before the Pre- 
.ident, that there were at least thirty water bills now 
a Parliament, many of which were of this aggies- 
ive character, and it may be readily understood that 
rith the importance attached to an insufficiency of 
nire water, such bills will become law, and when 
»ssed will make our present confusion worse con- 
bunded. What is everybody's business is nobody's 
Hisiness ; and a petitioner appearing before a com- 
nittee of either House of Parliament must not only 
hayi that he has a right to be beard, but must Uke 
ipon himself the payment of heavy fees, which few 
ire inclined to da 

It is chiefly due to these circumstances that the 
general position of the country has gone from bad 
a worse with respect to water, and it is monstrous 
o suppose that the vastness of the subject should 
w given as a reason why a state of things should 
:ontinue which allows the inhabitants of large and 
walthy towns to obtain parliamentary powers over 
watershed districts other than their own, to the pre- 
udice of smaller communities existing within those 
fKtersbeds who, not having tbe same wealth, cannot 
cust the encroachment 

Yet it is only thii view which can postpone 
oquity, for while the towns of Yorkshire and Lan- 



cashire and the adjoining counties of the north-west, 
where the manufacturing interest is dominant, are, to 
use the words of Dr. Farr, ' robbing each other,' the 
conditionof the midland and southern counties, where 
agriculture is the chief occupation of the people, is 
very muchworse, for there the wealth and earnest pur- 
pose of trade are wanting, and nothing, positively 
nothing, is done to collect and distribute water in the 
majority of the smaller towns and villages scattered 
through those counties. To insist upon a supply to 
the smaller and poorer communities who are un- 
able to help themselves to the lirst essential of 
healthy life, is the parental duty of the Government 
It should not, however, be confined to tbe supply of 
communities and persons, but should be extended to 
the supply of water to rural districts where the 
stock of the fanner suffers in times of drought, and 
the food of the people is proportionately reduced. 

In tbe paper recently read by Mr. Bailey Denton 
before tbe Social Science Association, it is stated 
that for many years past a wide district of fen 
country below Peterborough, dependent for fresh 
water upon the river Nene, has gradually become 
worse and worse ofT for a supply of this necessary of 
life, not only for consumption by the inhabitants, 
but by the animals which supply us with beef and 
mutton and milk and butter. The scarcity which 
has gradually increased from one cause and another 
has been recently much augmented, it appears, by 
the acts of one of the railway companies, who, hav- 
ing built a town in the proximity of Peterborough 
for their workmen, take the water out of the river 
Nene for use in their works and the supply of their 
people, converting much into steam and more into 
sewage, which does not find its way back into the 
Nene in any shape whatever. To appreciate the 
importance of fresh water in the district referred to, 
it is only necessary to state that it lies but a few feet 
above the sea level and within tidal range. These 
points are already put forth in the very able report 
of Sir John Coode addressed to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who is the owner of extensive landed property 
below Peterborough. But perhaps there is no 
more telling instance of the effect of watershed 
aggression than that afforded at Thames Head, to 
which reference has frequently been piade. There 
three millions of gallons of water are stated to be 
daily pumped out of the valley of the Thames. 
Water of the first quality and sufficient in quantity 
for the supply of Oxford, Abingdon, Reading, 
Newbury, and several other towns on the Thames 
valley is taken out of the watershed to supply a canal 
in the valley of the Severn. 

We do not hesitate to state that these facts are 
sufficient of themselves— irrespective of questions 
connected with water-companies, which, as Mr. 
Sclater-Booth said, had better be avoided for the 
present— to justify an exhaustive inquiry by a Royal 
Commission, 
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BAIN-WATEB PIPES AS 8EWEB 

VENTII.ATOBS. 

At a meeting of the Suffolk District Medical 
"Society, held at Boston, a short time ago, the follow- 
ing proposition was passed by the members, * We 
believe that pure air is essential, not only for comfort 
and health, but even for the protection of life itself, 
and that opening the drains for the reception of water- 
spouts from our dwellings will allow the escape of 
noxious gases, which, whe^i diffused, will poison the 
atmosphere and make it unfit to breathe, causing 
blood-poison, exciting serious and unmanageable 
diseases, and increasing our death-rates.' And they 
strongly remonstrated against the measure. 

The case seems to be that the sewers of Boston 
are insufficiently ventilated, and that it is sought to 
effect a more desirable state of things by causing the 
gases evolved during the decomposition of the 
excreta to pass to the outer air by way of the rain- 
water stack pipes. But, as has often been pointed 
out, these pipes will not act as ventilating media 
when performing their own work during a storm, and 
precisely when the removal of the compressed gases 
in the sewer would afford great relief and prevent 
them from finding their way into the house through 
faulty traps and corroded pipes. 

The medical gentlemen acted, therefore, very 
properly when they condemned such a half-and-hatf 
proceeding. Still the sewers must be ventilated. 
It would not be easy to ameliorate the condition of 
things in Boston by the use of ventilating chimneys ; 
for there are fifty different outlets of sewers, and as 
many tall chinmeys would be required, to say 
nothing of the cost of rarefying the air in them 
daily. We should think that a judicious number of 
charcoal ventilating traps in the crowns of the 
sewers and the enforcement of soil-pipe ventilation 
above the roofs of the houses would, for the most 
part, be sufficient to make the inhabitants safe. 

In the discussion that followed the reading of a 
paper by Mr. Philbrick, C.E., Dr. Jeffries mentioned 
that in a certain house where there were five 
water-closets, one above the other, that whenever 
water was poured down a slop-sink in the attic, the 
water was sucked down from the traps of the ^iv^ 
water-closets, and the rooms were invaded by sewer- 
gas. 

Precisely so ; for the slop-water, in the act of 
falling, drove the air before it, compressed it, and 
created a vacuum behind it, which drew the water 
out of the closet-traps. The soil-pipes must, how- 
ever, we cannot help thinking, have been unusually 
small. Dr. Jeffries corrected this dangerous state 
of things by introducing a ventilating-pipe into the 
soil-pipe above the fifth water-closet ; and this was, 
indeed, the only cure. Fresh air was consequently 
admitted into the upright main-waste, and the traps 
leniawed hydraulically sealed. 



Better a wholesale ventilation of this kind than 
a pseudo-ventilation by means of the rain-water 
down-pipes. 



DOMESTIC SCAVENaEBING IN 

DUBLIN. 

It will probably astonish some of our readers to 
learn that no system of domestic scavengering exists 
in Dublin, and still more astonish them when they 
learn that the Irish Local Government Board are of 
opinion that there is no necessity to enforce the 39tli 
Clause of the Irish Public Health Bill of last year 
against the Dublin Corporation. We think the Irish 
Local Government Board must have fallen into a 
state of semi-insensibility when it declares that the 
corporation of Dublin has made due provision for 
the cleansing of the ash-pits and privies of the city. 
In the poorer part of the city there is not such a 
thing to be found as a properly constructed or pro- 
perly cleansed ash-pit or privy. The whole city is 
reeking with filth. The complaint is universal that 
ash-pits and privies carmot be cleansed except at a 
ruinous expense. The rate of mortality in the City 
of Dublin has been on an average at least 30 per 
1,000 for the last ten years, and it is quite manifest 
that the filthy condition of the city, and the obstinate 
refusal of the authorities to cleanse it, is the chief 
cause. This alarming rate of mortality in an English 
town would at once have produced an inquiry by the 
English Local Government Board. Negligent as 
that Board may sometimes be, it certainly shows more 
signs of vitality than its Irish namesake. 



-•ofr^oo- 



Uotcs of ^t Mwh. 



It is stated that a serious escape of sewer-gas has 
occurred at the new public ofBces at Downing Street^ and 
that for the present they cannot be occupied. . 



The Foleshill Rural Sanitary Authority has increased the 
salary of Mr. John Orton, jun., M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A., 
Lond., the medical ofBcer of health, from 50^ to 100/. per 
annum. 

It is rumoured that Sir John Amott proposes to 
expend 12,000/. on a new plan iox a temporary abatement 
of the LifTey nuisance, and that he has written to the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin to that effect. 



During the first quarter of the year the births re|;is- 
tered in Dublin amounted to 2,404, and the deaths to 
"2,700, showing an increase in the births of 316 and of 
562 in the deaths over that of the previous quarter. 



We understand that it is the intention of the Society of 
Apothecaries to institute, during May and Jane next, at 
their hall, a limited course of lectures in State Medtane. 
These lectures will be delivered l^ Dr. De CliMmioDt, 
assistant professor of hygiene at the Army Ifedical Sdioo^ 
Netley. 
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At the Society of Medical Officers of Health this 
[Saturday) evening Dr. Alfred Carpenter, of Croydon, 
nrill read a paper on the practical power of soil, air, and 
ir^^etation to purify the sewage of water-closet towns. 



A RETURN has been ordered by the Home Office in 
pursuance of a resolution of the House of Commons, 
ihowing the number of houses and infants registered under 
Jie Infant Life Protection Act of 1872. 



The Hackney District Board of Works have accepted 
ihe tender of Mr. Henry Potter for the construction of the 
^f arsh sewer, in accordance with the plans of the surveyor, 
rhe amount of the tender is 7,695/. 



The National Chamber of Trade have drawn attention 
to the itinerant vendors of milk ; and state that the greater 
proportion of adulterated milk was sold by these men, 
who, having no shops or permanent establishment, evaded 
the operation of the Adulteration Act. 



The President of the Local Government Board in a 
letter to the St. Pancras Vestry stated that in the bill which 
lie proposes to bring in during the present Session for the 
prevention of the pollution of rivers, he hopes to introduce 
provisions which will have the eflfect of preventing the 
rontamination of rivers and canals by sewage and other 
impurities. 

Dr. Hill, the medical officer of the St. Pancras 
Workhouse, complains to the guardians of the great want 
>f ventilation which exists in the sleeping rooms of that 
building, the air of which is in a very foul state during the 
light and early morning, such a state of things being neces- 
sarily injurious to healdi. The subject has been referred 
:o the visiting committee. 



At the last meeting of the Paddington vestry it was 
noved : * That the vestry do give directions without 
lelay that the necessary steps be taken towards the ap- 
pointment of a successor to Dr. Hard wick e.* Several 
nembers spoke as to the desirability of separating the two 
appointments ; and, finally, the matter was adjourned for 
future consideration. 



The first meeting of the Royal Commission upon the 
Factory and Workshops Act was held at their ofnces, 32 
\bingdon Street, Westminster, on the 12th inst. There 
were present — Sir James Fergusson (chairman). Lord F. 
C. Cavendish, M.P., Sir Charles Du Cane, Mr. H. Brand, 
uid Mr. Thomas Knowles, M. P. The commissioners ap- 
pointed Sir George Young, Bart, their secretary. 



Messrs. Smith and Austin, the sanitary engineers 
of Hertford, have issued an elaborate report on the 
Irainage and sewerage of the Hordingstone local board 
district, and the cost of an efficient system of sewering the 
mtire district They state in this report that a new system 
of sewer- pipes is absolutely necessary, but that the cost 
>f executing this work would be but little more than is 
lecessary to repair the old system of drains. 



Dr. Whitmore, medical officer of health for Maryle- 
bonc, reports that there has been a gradual decline in the 
number of deaths during the past month, which he 
ascribes to increase of temperature. He states that Uie 
parish is now enjoying unusual immunity from infectious 
diseases. It shouM h^ the earnest desire of every parish- 
ioner to make such sanitary arrangements in his own 
dwelling that when an epidemic is again impending, it 
may not find in the parish a congenial spot on which to 
localise itself. 



HOSPITAL ABUSE IN DUBLIN. 
A.*f inquiry which is now being made as to the quan- 
tity of medicine used in the North Dublin union, inciden- 
tally brought out the fact that a loose system exists in the 
issuing of dispensary tickets, and that many persons received 
them who are well able to pay for medical assistance ; this 
could be testified to by many medical gentlemen. 

CLEANSING STREETS. 
An important case is pending in the Dublin police 
court, Mr. C. J. O'Donel having laid information against 
the Corporation for a nuisance, in heaping the mud from 
the streets to the side of the footway. The case will next 
come before the Grand Jury, and if they find a bill against 
the Corporation, the question will be tried before a 

jury- 

PURIFICATION OF THE CLYDE. 
Sir John Hawkshaw, C.E., the Royal Commissioner 
charged with solving the question of the purification of the 
Clyde, has issued circulars to the manufacturers along the 
banks of the river, with a view of obtaining certain kinds 
of practical information on the subject. Among the 
matters as to which information is desired, are, the number 
of hands employed, the kind of motive power (steam, 
water, etc.) used, the quantity of liquid refuse issuing from 
the works, and the usual consumption of water. 



THE METROPOLITAN WATER-SUPPLY. 

Dr. Frank land reports that the water drawn from 
the Thames during March and supplied by the Metropo- 
litan Companies was * in a very impure condition ; * tnat 
delivered by the Chelsea, Southwark, Grand Junction, 
and Lambeth Companies was ' slightly turbid, and con- 
tained moving organisms.' The West Middlesex was the 
only company that supplied efficiently filtered Thames 
water at the time when the samples were drawn. The Lea 
water furnished by the New River and East London Com- 
panies was of improved quality, and was efficiently filtered. 
The Kent Company's water, derived from deep wells in 
the chalk, was of the usual excellent quality. 

SMALLPOX BY INOCULATION IN IRELAND. 

Since the small-pox epidemic of 1871 and 1873, many 
cases of small-pox have arisen in Ireland, owing to the 
prevalence of the practice of inoculation in the remoter 
parts of the country, especially in Galway, Mayo, and 
Donegal. It is impossible to estimate the number of 
cases which have thus arisen, but that inoculation prevails 
to a dangerous intent there is little doubt. We understand 
the clergy and dispensary medical officers have done their 
best to teach the ignorant people the value of vaccination^ 
but in a few remote places without avail. We are afraid 
that the police are rather at fault in the matter, as the in- 
oculators must be pretty well known, and should be 
sharply dealt with. 

THE HEALTH OF FOLKESTONE. 

In the remarks upon the health of Folkestone in our 
last issue we regret to find that the details of the forty- 
three deaths from the seven principal zymotic diseases re- 
ported by the Registrar-General in his four Quarterly 
Returns as having occurred in the registration sub-district 
of Folkestone during the year 1874 were incorrectly given. 
We hasten to give the correct figures. Of these forty-three 
deaths, three were referred to measles, two to scarlet 
fever, five to diphtheria, twelve to whooping-cough, five to 
fever, sixteen to diarrhoea, and not one to small pox. 
The deaths resulting from measles, scarlatina, and 
diphtheria, was last week, by a clerical error, inadvertently 
referred to small-pox, measles, and scarlet fever respec- 
tively. This did not, however, affect the death-rate or 
the percentage to total deaths, from these forty-three fatal 
cases of zymotic disease in the sub-district of Folkestone 
to which we called attention. 
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INSPECTION OF MILK-SHOPS. 

Dr. Jas. B. Russell, the medical officer of health for 
Glasgow, in his usual fortnightly report, suggests the advi- 
sability of instituting a weekly inspection of the milk and 
provision shops, to ascertain the state of health of the in- 
mates. For, apart from the risk of spreading specific dis- 
ease, the idea of a woman attending a helpless patient, and 
hurriedly running to answer the shop-bell and measure out 
milk, or handle and deliver provisions, is very disgusting. 
Yet this is a state of matters which we detect every day. 
The first case of small-pox which occurred this year was in 
the person of a warehouseman, who receives muslin which 
is sewed at the residences of workpeople in Ireland, from 
whence the disease may have been imported. 



THE LATE SIR JOHN GRAY, M.D. 

The death of Sir John Gray is an event which will be 
generally regretted by social reformers throughout Ireland. 
For some years past he had relinquished the practice of 
his profession ; but he at all times took an active interest 
in promoting the public health. He took a leading part 
in the Irish Sanitary Legislation of last year. He was 
chairman of the Waterworks Committee of the Dublin 
Coiporation ; and to his skill, ability, and untiring in- 
dustry much of the success of those waterworks are due. 
It was in recognition of his great services in that respect 
that the honour of knighthood was accorded to him by 
Lord Carlisle during his Lord-Lieutenancy. As a sanita- 
rian, Sir John Grey has done good service to the town of 
Dublin. His reports on the condition of the town, and 
his suggestions for improvements, will be of great value 
when the time comes for the town improvements to be 
carried out thoroughly. By his death the Dublin Town 
Council are deprived of the services of an active and intel- 
ligent leader in all matters appertaining to the health of 
that city. 

THE LEA RIVER AND VALLEY SEWERING. 

The Hertford rural sanitary authority, it seems, is 
taking the bull by the horns, and setting an example that 
many of the rural boards might do well to follow. Their 
charity has begun at home, and they have commenced 
proceedings with two villages lying immediately north and 
south of the county town. 

The parochial committee of Hartingfordbury, a village 
situated on a tributary of the Lee, has failed to appreciate 
the advice offered to it by the parent authority, and has as 
yet declined to adopt a very concise and inexpensive 
scheme of sewerage and water-supply prepared by the 
sanitary engineers to the board, Messrs. Smith and Austin. 
The board have, however, intimated their intention of 
applyinjg the powers delegated to it, and of compelling the 
discontinuance of the river Lee pollution, and the abate- 
ment of the nuisances which have been so continually 
complained of by Dr. Ogle, the medical officer of health. 

Hertfordheath, a village lying on the south of Hertford, 
was the first to receive the attention of the sanitary 
authority. For this place a scheme of sewerage, also de- 
signed by Messrs. Smith and Austin, has been approved 
by the local government board, and sanction obtained for 
the requisite loan of 450/. We understand the works are 
to be carried out in the coming spring. 

During the summer months, this village, being upon 
the summit of a hill, is almost entirely i^nthout water, and 
the inhabitants in times of drought are, for its supply, 
dependent upon the generosity of the rector, who sends a 
cart a distance of two miles to fetch it. The engineers 
have pointed out a means by which the rainfall may, at a 
small cost, be collected and stored for summer use, and 
they are now making the necessary observations to mature 
the scheme. We believe the bc«ird have decided upon 
carrying it out. 



EVASION OF THE FACTORY ACT. 

At the Wigan coimty police-court the manager of the 
Ince Hall Rolling Mills company was recently summoned 
for permitting a boy aged eleven years to work in the mill, 
after he had been refused a medical certificate by the cer- 
tifying surgeon under the Factory Act. A sub-inspector 
of factories deposed to finding the name of the child upon 
the books of the mill. The manager stated in defence, 
that the workpeople in the mill were not engaged by him- 
self but by a contractor, who was in receipt of a brge 
weekly payment from the company, and was, under section 
41 of the Factory Act, liable for the breach of its r^ola- 
tions. The manager also stated that he had cautioned 
the contractor not to employ boys who were not certificated 
and duly registered. The magistrates decided that the 
employment of this contractor did not shift the responsi- 
bility for the breach of the Act firom the manager, who 
was fined 20x. and costs. In the case of a boy who was 
found working in the mills at night, although under 
thirteen years of age, a penalty of 4ar. and costs was 
inflicted. Two other sunmions were withdrawn on the 
payment of costs, at the suggestion of the bench. 
Whether regarded from a sanitary or educational point of 
view, the Factory Act regulations governing the employ- 
ment of children in factories are very necessary to the 
welfare of the population, and it is doubtful whether the 
infliction of the before-mentioned small fines, which to a 
powerfiil company may be called nominal, are calcobted 
to protect us from an infringement of the Act. Those 
who have stood in the streets of a manu&cturing tows in 
Lancashire at the diimer hour, and have watched the loi^ 
rows of sallow faces of the young factory hands that 
emerge from the mills, caimot avoid the conclusion that 
these young people require all the protection they can 
get from the greed of parents and employers. 



Special |le]port. 



BEGGARS' BUSH BARRACKS, DUBLIN. 

(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. )• 

In consequence of the attention recently at- 
tracted to the sanitary condition of these barracks, 
we have thought it right to employ a special sanitary 
commissioner to visit the locality, and inquire into 
the present state of the hygienic arrangements pro- 
vided for its occupants. 

The barracks are situated without the boundary 
of the City of Dublin, in a suburban district known 
as the Pembroke township, so called after Lord 
Pembroke, the lord of the soil. The Pembroke 
township is the most fashionable, and probably the 
best cared for of the suburban districts of Dublin, 
and its general aspect and sanitary condition contrast 
favourably with the city proper. The town^p is 
situated to the east of the south side of Uie city of 
Dublin, has an area of 1,621 acres, and a popola* 
tion in 1871 of 29,982, inhabiting 2,886 houses. A 
portion of the district called Ringsend and Sandy- 
mount, is extremely low-lying, and therefore diflficult 
to drain. In fact some parts are situated at orbdow 
high-water mark. Other portions of the district, 
although not very elevated, are sufficiently high to 
permit of tolerably good drainage. Many persons 
unacquainted with the district thmk that the Sugars' 
Bush barracks are situated on tibe low-lying p<xtion, 

* We have pleasure in publishing the aocompaoyiw le- 
port, which may be taken to be a correct Mft*m*«f ot tbs 
sanitary condition of these barracks. 
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whereas the barracks stand on the higher ground, and 
at a sufficient elevation to permit of efficient drain- 
age. On the brow of the undulation, the low-lying 
ground formerly reclaimed from the sea, rises rather 
suddenly to the higher elevation. Close to the eastern 
site of the barracks runs a little stream called the 
Swan River, which has gradually become the main 
sewer of the district, and has within the past few 
years been arched over, and is now covered in 
through the greater part of its course through the 
Pembroke township. This river joins the Dodder, 
a stream of considerable size, bounding the eastern 
suburbs of Dublin, entering the sea in common with 
the Liffey, at Ringsend. There is a fall of about ten 
feet from the highest portion of the barrack to the 
Swan River, which, although not as much as could 
be desired for efficient drainage, has been made the 
most of, and, considering the plentiful supply of 
water, should with care be sufficient for the purposes 
of sewerage. The barracks stand on a nearly square 
piece of ground, measuring about 250 by 220 yards. 
The buildings, which are capable of accommodating 
about I poo persons (they had on the night of the 
last census 954 inmates), consist of numerous de- 
tached two-story ranges, and of twelve huts of the 
Crimean pattern, with ample space between the 
blocks. The whole structure contrasts favourably 
with barracks usually met with in or about large 
towns. In fact, the Beggars' Bush Barracks are 
about the best in Dublin. 

The barracks at the time of our commissioner's 
visit were unoccupied, except by caretakers and a 
guard. Preparations were being made for the military ' 
sanitary commission, which was to hold an inquiry 
on the 1 2th instant. The consequence was that our 
conmiissioner had special opportunities for making a 
careful examination ; many of the drains had been 
opened for inspection, and all improvements, defects, 
and disadvantages were laid bare. Every facility 
was given for a complete examination, and extreme 
willingness was shown to afford information, investi- 
gate defects, and consider suggestions. 

On passing through the entrance-gate (situated 
on the western side of the barracks), which is flanked 
by the usual guard-houses, we found ourselves in an 
open space, surrounded chiefly by the officers' 
quarters ; to the north side is a range of buildings, 
comprising the barrack-sergeant's quarters, barrack- 
stores, and a portion of the officers' quarters. On 
the east side is another flank of officers' quarters ; 
and on the south side is situated the mess-room, 
with its various appendages. 

It is to the northern range of buildings that at- 
tention has specially to be directed, for it was here 
that the outbreak of enteric fever took place in 1873, 
and where several deaths occurred from that 
fever, and scarlatina. On examination of the bar- 
rack-sergeant's quarters, it was found that there had 
been two privies connected with a cesspit. Of 
these privies, one had been for the use of 
the sergeant and his household, and had a door 
opening into a small yard at the rear of his 
quarters ; the other was a privy of similar size open- 
ing into an adjoining yard (the coal yard) ; the ash- 
pit with which the privies were connected had two 
doors, one opening into the sergeant*s yard, the other 
into the coal yard. The ash-pit and privies were 
within three yaurds of the back door of the sergeant's 
quarters, and a few feet below his bedroom windows. 
These privies had been converted into water-closets, 
previous to Maxch of last year^ and the ash-pit 



made perfectly dry. Unfortunately there was no 
water-supply for the closets, and our commissioner 
was informed it had been cut off for three weeks. 
The reason assigned for cutting off the water-supply 
was that it being a direct supply from the same pipe 
as that from which the drinking-water was supplied 
through a tap only a yard distant, there was danger 
of contamination from the closet. No doubt such 
danger existed, but as the water-supply is constant 
and at a very high pressure, it is difficult to believe 
that such really ever did occur. The present state 
of these closets is unsatisfactory. The closets are 
drained through glazed sewer-pipes, which run 
along the rear of the whole range of buildings ; this 
pipe-sewer also receives the surface-drainage of the 
yards. Some of the traps for the admission of the 
surface-drainage are in bad order. Next the barrack- 
serjeant's quarters arc the barrack stores, which 
require no further notice. Next the stores are two 
sets of officers' quarters ; in one of these Captain 
Langham died from typhoid fever. Each set of 
officers' quarters is provided with a water-closet off 
the first landing 01 the staircase; the closet is 
cut off from the landing by a passage closed 
by a door. The closets were in good order. At the 
time of our commissioner's visit, permanently open 
louvre ventilators were being placed in the closet 
passages. With these ventilators the closets seem 
as perfect as could be desired. These closets drain 
into the pipe already mentioned as running from the 
barrack-serjeant's quarters. This pipe was par- 
tially choked at the time of our commissioner's 
visit. The obstruction was situated between the 
junction of the pipes from the officers' closets 
and the barrack-serjeant's quarters. The drainage, 
therefore, of the closets at the barrack-serjeant's 
quarters was interfered with, though not abso- 
lutely obstructed. This obstruction is sufficient 
to account for the prevalence of diarrhoea after the 
abolition of the privies and cesspit at the rear of 
these quarters. The block of officers' quarters at 
the eastern side of the square presented nothing 
particular ; the closets were being ventilated in a 
manner similar to those in the northern block, and 
communication with the staircase was being cut off 
by passage doors. 

The block on the south side of the square, con- 
taining the mess-rooms, was a point for particular 
notice, as it is said that here a soldier contracted fever 
by cleaning a drain, that the cook contracted fever 
which proved fatal, and it is supposed it may have 
been here that some of the officers, including 
Captain Van de Weyer, were infected. On the 
ground floor of this block is situ.ited the kitchen, 
scullery, and larder. There are no drains connected 
Avith the kitchen. In the scullery, however, is a sink 
which, although trapped, is in communication with a 
drain, and may possibly have been a source of infec- 
tion ; this sink has been ordered to be disconnected 
from the sewer. At the back of the kitchen is a 
drain-trap for surface-drainage now in perfect order, 
but which it appears was formerly out of order, and 
it was in the cleansing of this that the soldier is 
said to have contracted fever. 

In the yard at the back of the kitchen was found 
a water-closet. One of the connected pri\nes next 
the closet was an ashpit, which had formerly been 
connected with the privy. This ashpit had evidently 
been used for the reception of wet rubbish, for which 
it is unsuitable, having a porous bottom, composed 
of uncovered eanh. Tte Vvo^'^\\2\^N3aL\xvsNR.% ^xai^^^'k 
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etc., were visited, and found in good condition. At 
the stables, however, a sewer for carr>'ing surface- 
drainage was found to be choked. A privy (the 
only one now existing in the barracks) near the 
stables had been cleansed out and closed for some 
time. 

There seems to be no method for the disposal of 
slops in the hospital, except through the water- 
closets ; and the old-fashioned urine-pails are used 
at night in the men's huts and dormitories. Up to 
the present, none of the sewers have been ventilated, 
which must be considered as a very serious defect in 
the construction of an extensive and complicated 
system of sewerage. This defect is now being reme- 
died ; many ventilating-shafts have already been 
erected, and others are in process of construction 
at every needful point. The result of our inquiry 
leads us to believe that previous to the removal of 
the privies and cesspits, before March, 1874, there 
was abundant cause for disease in the barracks. 
Since that date a source of considerable danger 
has existed in the absence of ventilation of the 
sewers, and a less degree of danger in the surface- 
drain-trap, and scullery sink in the neighbourhood of 
the officers' mess. The choking of the drain leading 
from the barrack-sergeant's quarters is also a serious 
matter. We think also that absence of water-supply 
from a closet for three weeks displays a very con- 
siderable amount of carelessness. The repairs and 
improvements at present in progress will, when com- 
plete, make Beggars* Bush barracks as healthy as 
could be desired. Why was there such delay in 
making these improvements, and why were such 
sanitary defects allowed to remain a single day 
without attention ? The answer is a simple one, 
namely, that a sufficient amount of discretion is not 
left in the hands of the local military authority to 
enable him to apply an immediate remedy. He 
must write reports and letters by the dozen, and wait 
answers, instructions, and official inquiries before 
anything can be done. Even with the best manage- 
ment all these communications must take a consider- 
able amount of time, which could all be saved by 
giving the local military authority a very small amount 
of discretionary power. To go through all this circum- 
locution in order to close a dirty privy is rather too 
absurd in these days of progress. While the sanitary 
arrangements at Beggars' Bush were not as they 
should have been, yet we must admit that the 
evidence to prove that they caused the deaths of four 
persons from enteric fever in the latter end of 1874 is 
of an extremely imperfect character. Each one of 
those fatally attacked had ample opportunity of con- 
tracting the disease elsewhere. We must also 
recollect that Dublin is an extremely unsanitary city, 
with a considerable prevalence of fever at all times, 
and a scarlatina epidemic only just now diminishing. 
The average death-rate of Dublin for the past ten 
years is 30 per 1,000, a fact sufficient to account for 
the ill-health of any troops stationed anywhere in or 
about that extremely unwholesome city. 

In conclusion, we have to return our sincere 
thanks for the great attention and courtesy shown 
our commissioner by the authorities on the occasion 
of his visit to Beggars' Bush on the loth inst No 
pains were spared to afford information. The 
colonel commanding the Royal Engineers of the 
Dublin District himself accompanied him, and 
directed his assistant to give every facility to him 
while making his investigations. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 

The Sanitary Act (Ireland). 

The Local Government Board has issued the 
following sanitary order relating to the city of 
Dublin urban sanitary district : 

To the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor^ 
Aldermen and Burgesses acting as the Town 
Council of the city of Dublin; to the Medical 
Officers of the dispensary districts comprised or 
partly comprised therein ; and to all whom it may 
concern. 

Whereas, by the * Public Health (Ireland) Act, 
1874,' the city of Dublin has been constituted an 
urban sanitary district, and the governing body 
thereof has been declared to be the iirbaji saniury 
authority ; 

And whereas, by the tenth section of the said Act 
it is enacted that every medical officer of a dispen- 
sary district shall be a sanitary officer for such 
district, or for such part thereof as he shall person- 
ally be in charge of, and that every sanitar>' autho- 
rity shall appoint in addition such other sanitary 
officers as the Local Government Board shall in each 
case direct : 

Now we, the Local Government Board for 
Ireland, do, in the case of the city of Dublin, direct 
the governing body to appoint so many sanitary 
sub-officers as the said body shall with our consent 
determine : 

And we do hereby further direct that the govern- 
ing body shall appoint one medical officer of health, 
and one consulting sanitary officer, both officers to 
be duly qualified medical practitioners ; and shall 
also appoint an executive sanitary officer with such 
qualification as the said body shall with our consent 
determine : 

And whereas, by the said tenth section it is 
further provided that the Local Government Board 
shall assign to the dispensary medical officers, and 
to the other sanitary officers, their respective duties 
and functions in the discovery, or inspection, or 
removal of nuisances, in the supply of pure water, 
in the making or repairing of sewers and drains, or 
in generally superintending the execution of the 
sanitary laws wifiiin the district : 

Now, therefore, we, the Local Government Board, 
do hereby assign to the sanitary officers and other 
officers to be appointed imder this order their 
respective duties and functions as follows : 

/. Inspectorial Duties, 

1. Every sanitary sub-officer shall both s)'ste- 
matically, and at intervals as occasion may require, 
inspect the district assigned to him, and shall per- 
form such other duties as may be imposed upon him 
by the sanitary authority under the Public Health 
and Sanitary Acts ; and when he shall observe any 
matter involving danger to the public health, shall 
notify it to the sanitary authority in writing. 

2. Every sanitary officer shall visit any locality 
in his district, or sub-district, when called upon by 
the sanitary authority to do so, and shall report 
thereon ; and whenever in the discharge of his 
ordinary duty he becomes cognisant of any matter 
involving danger to the public health, he shall repoit 
theteon to the sanitary authority, in the fonn herein* 
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after set forth, showing the source from which he 
received the information, and the date thereof, and 
the date of his visit of inspection ; he shall also give 
a sufficient description of the nature of the case, and 
the remedy which he recommends to be adopted, 
and shall preserve a duplicate of every such 
report. 

//. Executive Duties, 

1. The duty of the executive sanitary officer shall 
be to attend every meeting of the governing body 
acting as a sanitary authority, and to take their 
directions from time to time on the sanitary business 
of the district, and on the reports of the sanitary 
officers, and all proceedings arising thereon, and to 
see that the same are carried out and brought to a 
conclusion where practicable in pursuance of the 
orders of the said body. 

2. In furtherance whereof we do hereby direct 
that every sanitary officer and sub-officer of the 
district shall, on receiving directions from the execu- 
tive sanitary officer, attend and assist in all pro- 
ceedings in which his attendance or assistance may 
be required. 

3. The duty of the medical officer of health and 
of the consulting sanitary officer shall be to attend 
meetings of the sanitary authority whenever required 
to do so, and to advise them on all matters and 
proceedings requiring medical knowledge and advice 
in the administration of the sanitary laws ; and to 
perform such other duties as may lawfully be im- 
posed upon them by the sanitary authority in respect 
of any matter affecting the public health. 

4. The proceedings of the governing body acting 
as the sanitary authority shall be recorded, and a 
copy thereof shall be transmitted to the Local 
Government Board by the clerk to the said body, as 
soon afterwards as practicable. 

IJL Statistics of Bisects c. 

It shall be the duty of the medical officer of 
health, of the consulting sanitary officer, and of the 
sanitary officers, to furnish from time to time to the 
Local Government Board such statistical returns of 
sickness and disease in the urban sanitary district as 
shall from time to time be required from them 
respectively. 
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PETITIONS. 

Artisans' Dwellings Bill— from Carrickfergus, for extension to 
Ireland ; to lie upon the table. Local Government (Ireland) Bill — 
from Kingstown, in favour ; to lie upon the table. 

The second reading of the Local Government (Ireland) Bill has 
been deferred till Tuesday next. 

The following bills have been read the third time 
and passed. 

Public Health (Scotland) Provisional Order Confirmation Bill — 
Public Health (Scotland) Provisional Order Confirmation (No. a) 
BilL— Local Government Board's Provisional Orders Confirmation 
BilL 

QUESTIONS. 

Sir Geoige Jenkinson has given notice of his intention to ask the 
Pkvsident ot the Local Government Board whether, having in view 
the inadequate sumdy of water for drinking and other purposes in 
manv towns, rural vUkges, and districts tnroughout the country, 
lier Majesty s Government are prqMured during the present session 
with any measure to remedy this evil ; and. if not, whether the 
Goremmcnt wiU oonMnt to an inquiry into the subject, either by a 
jvgral mwmiwioa or hy a select committee of this House. 



LABOURING CLASSES' LODGING-HOUSES 
AND DWELLINGS. 

Mr. Cawley will move at an early date for returns of the number- 
of lodging-houses provided by local authorities or conunissioners 
under ' The Labouring Classes Lodging House Act, 1851 ' (14 and 15. 
Vict, c. 34), and of amounts advanced by public works loan com- 
missioners under the authority of the Labourers Dwelling Houses 
Act, 1866 and 1867 (39 and 30 Vict., c. 38, and 30 and 31 Vtct. c. 38), 
whether to local authorities or to companies, or to private persons. 



AMENDMENT. 

The following amendment on the Artisans' Dwell- 
ings Bill has been proposed by Mr. Torr : 

Where twelve or more ratepayers have complained to a medical 
officer of the unhealthiness of anv area within the jurisdiction of such 
officer, and the medical officer nas failed to inspect such area, or to* 
make an official representation with resi>ect thereto, or has made an 
official represenution to the effect that in his opinion the area is not 
an unhealthv area, such ratepayers may appeal to the confirming 
authority, wno shall appoint a medical officer to inspect such area, 
and state whether in his opinion the area is an unhealthy area 
or not. 

The confirming authority shall make such order as to the costs of 
the inquiry as they think just, with power to require the whole or any 
part of such costs to be paid by the appellants, or by the local 
authority, where such officer is of opinion that the area is an unhealthy 
area. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

LOANS FOR LABOURERS' DWELLINGS. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
answer to Sir S. Waterlow, said the funds at the 
disposal of the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
were not inexhaustible. The amount that was 
granted on the passing of the Labouring Classes 
Dwellings Act, 1866, for the purposes of the Act 
was 250,000/., and that money had been either 
actually lent or promised; therefore the commis- 
sioners had no more money in their hands applicable 
to this purpose. It was the intention of the Govern- 
ment in a short time to introduce a bill to raise more 
money, in order to supply the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners with funds for this and other pur- 
poses. There were a great many calls upon these 
funds, and the introduction of the bill had been 
delayed a little time, until it had been ascertained 
what was the amount that was required. 

POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth, in answer to Mr. Kay- 
Shuttleworth, said he was unable to say on what day 
he should be able to introduce the bill to prevent the 
pollution of rivers promised in the Queen's Speech^ 
but he hoped to do so next week. 

{Monday, April 12.) 
ARTISANS' DWELLINGS BILL. 
In discussing the Artisans' Dwellings Bill in 
Committee, several hours were spent on clause 7, 
which relates to the duty of the local authority in 
carrying schemes, when confirmed, into execution. 
The point chiefly discussed was the imperfect obliga- 
tion on the local authority to go forward with its 
scheme. Mr. Fawcett, who spoke repeatedly on the 
topic, insisted that there was nothing in the clause 
to compel a local authority to build up after it had 
pulled down, and Sir Sydney Waterlow proposed an 
addition to the clause which would have given to the 
confirming authority power to compel the local 
authority to go on. He was supported by Mr. 
Dodson and Mr. Torrens, who assured the House 
that overcrowding could not be checked by pulling 
down streets, and warned the Home Secretary 
that ' Haussmannising Paris had led to the Com- 
mune.' 
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Mr. Cross opposed the proposal, expressing per- 
fect confidence that the confirming authority had 
already sufficient power to compel the local autho- 
rities to go through with their schemes. On a divi- 
sion the amendment was negatived by 137 to 48. 
Mr. Fawcett subsequently returned to the point and 
proposed that if at the end of three years the local 
authorities are unable to let the uncleared plots the 
obligations imposed by the Act shall cease and 
determine. Mr. Cross warmly opposed the amend- 
ment, declaring that Mr. Fawcett*s aim was to 
convert the bill into a Towns* Improvement Bill, 
which was not the intention of the Government. 
Mr. Kay- Shuttle worth also opposed the amend- 
ment, and on a division it was negatived by 2 1 1 to 43. 

Clauses up to 13 were agreed to without debate. 

On clause 13, which relates to the acquisition of 
lands, Mr. Jackson was anxious to substitute the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act for the machinery 
of the clauses, but this last was so decidedly pre- 
ferred by Mr. Gibson, Mr. Herschell, and others, 
that Mr. Jackson withdrew his amendment. At 
clause 15 the further progress of the bill was ad- 
journed until April 13. 
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RETURNS OF SICKNESS FOR MEDICAL 

OFFICERS. 

At the audit of the Ledbury Union accounts it ap- 
peared that the clerk had been paid two sums of i/. oj. 9*/. 
and i/. i6j. 3^/. for copying 498 and 870 cases of sickness 
included in the retums of the poor-law medical officers, 
for the use of the officers of health. The auditor con- 
sidered that there was no authority in law for such charges, 
it being, in his opinion, the duty of the officer to copy 
such cases as clerk to the Ledbury sanitary authority, and 
he accordingly disallowed the amoimts. The Local 
Government Board, however, on appeal, have held that 
the reasons stated by the auditor are unlawful, and have 
reversed the disallowances. 



RATING OF A RAILWAY STATION. 

London and North- Western Railway Company and Great 
Western Railway Company v. Tht Hoole Local Board, 
The local board of Hoole recently made a rate in 
which the two railway companies were assessed in respect 
to their joint station at Chester, upon the full rateable 
value of the platforms and the walls carrying the roofing 
over them, and on one-fourth of the rateable value of the 
lines of railway. Notice was then served upon the local 
board by the companies of their intention to appeal. The 
companies contended that the rate should only have been 
made upon one-fourth of the rateable value of the plat- 
forms and roofing, the same as it was upon their lines of 
railway, sidings, turn-tables, etc., in conformity with the 
decision of the Court of Queen*s Bench in the case of the 
South Wales Raihvay Company v. Swansea, The local 
board called in Messrs. McConnell and Marshall, the 
railway assessors, to advise them, and they reported that 
the full rate should have been made upon a rateable value 
of 990/., instead of 820/. which the railway companies 
had given notice of appeal against ; and that the platforms 
and walls carrying the roofing over them and the lines of 
railway should be rated in fiill, and not at one-fourth as 
stated by the companies ; and in support of this view 
called the attention of the board to the decisions of the 
courts. On this report the board determined to contest 
the matter at the quarter sessions, and issued the necessary 
instructions to their solicitor, but the companies abandoned 
Ae appeal. 



MILK ADULTERATION. 

M. BoURKE, of Bramley Road, Notting HiU, was 
summoned for selling milk adulterated with 35 per cent of 
water. — The defendant's sister said she conducted the 
business. — Mr. Ingham said any person selling on behalf 
of the defendant was liable. — The sister "was then called. 
She said she was carrying on the defendant's business. 
She was not her servant, but she was managing the business 
until she returned from Ireland. She had no instruction 
from her to adulterate the milk. — Mr. Ingham was of 
opinion that the defendant was the seller, and ordered her 
to pay 10/. and ^s. 6d. costs. He made an order for the 
conviction to be advertised in the West Loudon Obsener at 
the expense of the defendant. 
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SANITARY LITERATURE: A PRACTICAL 

SUGGESTION. 

( To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — It would very greatly facilitate the work of 
efficient local government, and the due dissemination of 
sound ideas concerning the promotion of health, if there 
were constituted, as a sub-department of the Loal 
Government Board, what may be conveniently described 
as a 'Publication Department.* No one who ha«» beea 
called upon to perform duties in connection with tbe 
execution of the various Acts of Parliament relating to 
public health and the relief of the poor can be unmindful 
of the fact that oftentimes his labours would have been 
greatly lightened if he had at command forms of notices 
and placards relating to the subjects respecting which he 
was officially called upon to convey information to the 
public. It is true that a certain niunber of printed fonns, 
for various purposes, are procurable in London, but many 
of these are issued as trade speculations, by publishers or 
private individuals, and possess few claims to general 
acceptance. Perhaps in no matter has the need of a 
better state of things been more manifest than in r^ard to 
recommendations and suggestions concerning the infectious 
diseases so prevalent of late years more or less all over 
England. I have taken the trouble to collect a few, of the 
handbills put forth by different medical of&cers of health 
and clerks of unions, etc., and the collation of these 
documents has vividly forced upon my notice the necessity 
there is for having some central authority to frame and 
authenticate such broadsheets. Not to descend too far into 
particulars, it may be mentioned that these handbills are 
almost always faulty either by defect or excess, commonly 
the former. They are either so meagre as to be useless, 
or so spun out as few people would have time or patience 
to master their contents ; and moreover, when long, they 
generally contain much unsound teaching and positive 
nonsense. These observations apply with more or less 
truth to the whole multitude of papers wliich local health 
authorities and their officers are in the habit of issuing for 
the guidance of the public at large. Indeed, it may be 
said with truth, that the necessity which I have shown 
to exist and the remedy suggested, are both susceptible of 
the widest application. The course of proceedings which 
the present suggestion would render necessary is easy ot 
attainment. Application would have to be made by the 
Local Government Board to all the local authorities, town 
councils, boards of guardians, boards of health, improve- 
ment commissioners, etc., requesting them to furnish 
the central authority with one copy of every form, hand- 
bill, or placard published or used by it In this way 
there would quickly be accumulated a vast amount of 
Uterary matter, from which a small staff of draftsmen 
would soon evolve a well-digested series of useful pnbli- 
cations, which would not only have the adyantage of being 
the very best that modem experience could provide^ bat 
which could be printed at a price so cheap as to give a 
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l>owerful stimulus to sanitary progress, so far as the dis- 
semination of sound literature is calculated to be instru- 
mental in accomplishing this. 
Eastbourne, April 12, 1875. George F. Chambers. 

[The council of the medical officers of health have in a 
measure anticipated Mr. Chambers's suggestion by issu- 
ing the code of instructions for guidance in cases of infec- 
tious diseases, which we published in our issue of April 3, 
page 229. The idea of our correspondent might, how- 
ever, be carried out with advantage. ] 
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SEWAGE ECONOMICS. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — With reference to your leading article on * Sewer 
Difficulties,' in the Sanitary Record of yesterday, per- 
mit me to endorse your conclusion that frequent removal 
of excremental matter from populous places is the right 
course, and to extend the proposition so as to include, not 
removal only, but transformation of that dead and effete 
organic matter into plant and animal life as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

My own experience is that such matter can be returned 
into a town in the shape of edible vegetables or pure milk 
and butter, during the summer months, within four or five 
weeks from the date at which it was cast off by the living 
animal ; and, in winter, that it can be oxidised and fixed 
in the soil so as to be ready for its retum journey with the 
early spring. 

While sharing your preference for the Rochdale sjrs- 
tem of collection over that proposed by Dr. Griffiths for 
Sheffield, I decidedly incline to water-carriage from the 
town, finding quite sufficient land transport to be required 
for the return journey. 

There is, moreover, the consideration that the best ex- 
amples of the pail or dry systems deal only with one part of 
the sewage difficulty, leaving the slop- water altogether out of 
account. I have just now under my observation a most strik- 
ing example of the comparative merits of the dry and liquid 
manuring, which would convince any one of the superiority 
of the latter system. 

Referring to my letter published in the Times of 
February 5 last, in which my third year's experience of 
sewage farming was reported, I may describe the example 
above alluded to as follows. 

I have been already able to flood about half of the 
additional land annexed to my sewage farm from February 
20 last, and have carted farm-yard manure to the re- 
mainder, but dry weather having succeeded, my nostrils 
have affi^rded evidence of a cruel loss of ammonia from the 
latter, and while a deep green colour marks the recently 
flooded surface, all the lalx>ur of carting, spreading manure, 
and twice chain harrowing, has left the old brown tint 
upon that portion of the newly-annexed meadow not yet 
flooded, in as strong contrast as ever to the rest of Hafod- 
y-wem Farm. 

In conclusion, allow me to call attention to what I con- 
ceive to be one of the difficulties which has mainly retarded 
the real and profitable advance of sewage*farming, which 
must sooner or later be recognised as the true solution of 
the problem for all towns. It is evident that irrigation 
must be conducted with great difficulty if the firmer is 
liable, at any moment, to be deluged with a vast quantity 
of diluted sewage whenever a shower of rain falls in the 
town, and that, consequently his success must be intimately 
associated widi the exclusion of rain-water from the 
sewers. 

The * separate system ' of town sewerage can alone 
secure that constancy in volume of sewage which the farmer 
desires ; and I have so frequently urged the advantages of 
that system through the medium of me press, that I need 
hardly trouble your readers further upon this subject. 

Alfred S. Jones, 

Hafod-y-wem Farm. Wrexham, Lt. -Colonel. 

April II, 1875. 



A Manual of Public Health for Ireland, By 
Thomas W. Grimshaw, M.A., M.D. Dublin,, 
etc. ; J. Emerson Reynolds, F.C.S., etc. ; 
Robert O'B. Furlong, M.A. Dublin, Barrister- 
at-Law; and John William Moore, M.D., 
M.Ch. Dublin, etc. Dublin ; Fannin & Co., 41 
Grafton Street ; London : Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1875. i2mo, pp. vii. 336. 

The rapid progress which sanitary science has 
made, and the remarkable interest in it awakened in 
the minds of the public, in the few short years that 
have elapsed since it first began to assume a definite 
shape, are very encouraging for its future success. 
No doubt this is the result of the persistent knocking 
at the door of slumbering and listless humanity, and 
the iteration, not * damnable ' but blessed, of the true 
principles of life and health by the medical profession 
during long previous years of unheeded warning. 
Of course there is still much imperfection in the 
existing Acts, and above all a necessity for their 
consolidation, as a mere glance at the list affecting 
Ireland alone, which is to be found at the commence- 
ment of this manual, will show. A considerable 
number of works on hygienic subjects have made 
their sippearance consequent on the increased de- 
mand for them, and the authors of the present one 
disclaim any intention of vying or competing with 
those already in existence, their object being to pro- 
duce a handbook which shall as far as possible meet 
the requirements of the Irish officers of health, who 
are for the most part the dispensary medical officers, 
stationed often m remote districts and with little 
access to libraries or other means of information. 
The list of Acts and index to the same, and the 
summary of the provisions, showing the duties and 
powers of local authorities, health officers, and 
inspectors, is of course one of the most important 
parts of the work, and seems to have been well and 
concisely done by Mr. Furlong. The chapters on 
the science of statistics, as well as on some special 
points connected with them, contain information of 
mterest and value, and cannot fail to be useful. 
The leading features connected with the causation 
and means of propagation of the various pre- 
ventable diseases, including the zymotic, the dietic, 
the constitutional and those arising from vicious 
habits, form the subject matter of several chapters. 
The influence of season upon disease is also 
treated of, and the principles of meteorology briefly 
given, wiUi tables for the accurate reading of instru- 
ments. The chemical part of the work occupies 
several chapters, including food and its adultera- 
tions, with remarks on the principles of diet, water- 
supply, and water analysis ; and the examination of 
air, ventilation, house and hospital construction, and 
the disposal of sewage are also treated of. It will be 
seen that the range of subjects is a wide one, and 
that it would be impossible in a brief review to go 
into all the points ; but some seem to call for special 
remark, and to those we shall now direct attention. 
In the chemical section some simple methods of 
examination are omitted; for instance, Rcdten- 
bacher's chloroform test for mineral matter in flour, 
and VogePs test for butter-fat in milk. The authors 
reject Wanklyn*s standard of 9 per cent, of solids 
not fat as being uniform in milk ; and we think 
rightly so, for there can be no doubt that unadul- 
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terated milk does occasionally yield less. Indeed, 
for ordinary purposes, the determination of the 
solids by evaporation is unnecessary, although advi- 
sable where it can be done ; on the other hand, the 
specific gravity, with the percentage of cream by 
measure or of fat by Vogel's method, or all three 
together, yield most valuable information, the deter- 
minations requiring but little chemical skill, and the 
conclusions to be drawn from them being but little 
liable to error. In the section on tea, rather too 
much stress is laid upon adulteration with leaves of 
other plants, now rarely resorted to, it being so much 
easier and safer to use exhausted tea itself. Again, 
the maximum amount of admissible ash in tea is 
certainly put too low at 5 per cent, the society of 
public analysts in London fixing it at 8 per cent on 
the dried tea, which (supposing the tea to contain 
about 10 per cent of water) would give 7*2 as the 
allowed maxinium ; this may be too wide a margin, 
but 5 per cent, is certainly too narrow. The amount 
of extract is put at 40 per cent., calculated by 
difference on weighing the exhausted leaves — this is 
Mulder's old analysis, and may be true of the best 
teas ; but we think 30 per cent an amount much 
more near the truth for ordinary teas. Wanklyn's 
simple water-bath might have been advantageously 
described here. None of the directions for the de- 
tection of adulterations in arrow-root are of much 
value, the microscope being the only thing to 
depend upon in such a case. In the chapter on 
water-supply, the directions for estimating the 
rain-water received on the roof of a house are apt 
to mislead ; it is not the area of the roof, which 
would vary with its pitch, but the area of its base, 
considered as a pyramid, solid triangle, or other 
figure, that ought to be taken. It is not by any 
means positively made out that * lime-salts (especially 
sulphate) in excess ' are the cause of goitre and cre- 
tinism ; indeed, it is more probably the magnesian, 
whilst other causes have been pointed out as at least 
possible if not probable. It is also hardly the fact, 
* no injurious effects have been hitherto traced to the 
use of water containing even a considerable propor- 
tion of the organic bodies of the unnitrogenised 
kind,* for the effects of butyric salts have been re- 
cognised, and the evil influence of others been con- 
sidered at least probable. In the standard table for 
good water (p. 222) there are some considerable 
deviations from the quantities usually adopted ; for 
instance, the fixed hardness is put at 6®, too high for 
a first-class water ; then the solids are put at twenty- 
eight grains in the gallon, and the chlorine at only 
07 ; the waters in Ireland must differ much from 
those in England if such be the relative proportion 
of their constituents. The free ammonia is put at 
five times, and the albuminoid at two and a-half 
times the amounts admitted by Wanklyn, but to this 
we can hardly object, as Wanklyn's figures are rather 
low. The nitrogen, however, from nitrates and 
nitrites is put, we think, too high at one part in the 
100,000, equal to about forty-five milligrammes of 
nitric acid per litre ; we should certainly feel inclined 
to look suspiciously upon a water containing such an 
amount In the use of the soap-test it is stated that 
the carbonate of magnesium forms part of the tem- 
porary hardness ; this statement, although repeated 
in chemical works, is only partially correct, for the 
greater part is re-dissolved on the boiled water cool- 
ing, we are at a loss to see the advantage of the 
plan proposed for the estimating of chlorine (by 
means of starch iodide as an indicator), which seems 



less convenient and more troublesome than Mohr's 
method with yellow potassium chromate. 

In the chapter on ventilation two singular mis- 
takes are made in quoting Dr. De Chaumont's con- 
clusions, as extracted from Dr. Angus Smith's work 
on air and rain, nos. 5 and 6 of which are thus given 
by the authors of the present work. 

* 5. We camiot provide an air-space which will 
admit of the delivery of 3,000 cubic feet per head 
per hour, and at the same time preclude the neces- 
sity of changing the whole air as often as six times 
per hour. 

* 6. To fulfil all the above conditions, a minimum 
of 1 ,000 cubic feet per head per hour is absolutely 
necessary.' 

Now these are diametrically opposite to the 
original which really runs as follows. 

*5. We must provide an air-space which wll 
admit of the delivery of 3,000 cubic feet per head 
per hour, and at the same time preclude the neces- 
sity of changing the whole air as often as six times 
per hour. 

*6. To fulfil the above conditions, a minimum 
of 1,000 cubic feet per head is absolutely necessary.' 

The error in no. 5 is simply incomprehensible ; 
in no. 6 it could only arise from hasty reading and a 
complete misunderstanding of the author's meaning, 
for, as he had been all along insisting upon 3,000 
cubic feet per head per hour, it was contrary to 
common sense that he should suddenly reduce it to 
1,000 in no. 6 and proceed inmiediately to give rules 
for the delivery of 3,000 again in no. 7. It ought to 
have been plain that in no. 6 air-space was meant 
and not air-delivery, for the words per hour are not 
in the original, but have been interpolated by the 
writers of the present work who have taken the 
trouble to italicise the whole sentence so as to call 
special attention to it ! And the error does not end 
here, for it crops up again in estimating the influence 
of the combustion of coal-gas, where it is stated 
that a three-foot gas-burner will render about 3,60a 
cubic feet of air impure, and thus uses more air than 
three gro^vn-up persons. Now this is doubly wrong, 
one grown-up person requiring at least 3,000 cuImc 
feet of air per hour to keep the air to the proper 
standard of purity ; on the other hand, one cubic 
foot of coal-gas produces about two cubic feet oi 
carbonic acid, or six cubic feet of carbonic acid for 
three feet of gas, whilst an individual not in active 
work produces only about 0*6, or one tenth of that 
amount, so that as far as carbonic acid goes, a three-foot 
burner uses up as much air as ten gfrown-up persons. 
In the chapter on hospital construction, however, a 
return is made to 3,000 feet per head per hour, show- 
ing considerable confusion of ideas as to what the 
real amount ought to be, this being the minimum 
desirable in health, whilst the minimum in sickness 
ought, if possible, to be more. As regards sectional 
area of ventilation openings, ten square inches of inlet 
area are ordered, and twenty square inches of outlet, 
or one square inch of inlet for every 100 cubic feet of 
space, and one square inch of outlet for every fifty 
cubic feet of space, the latter being modified accord- 
ing to the storey of the building. As regards the 
outlet the rule is taken from Galton on Hospital Con- 
struction, but as regards the inlet area the authors 
have again misunderstood what was really written, 
and understated the amount, the one inch for every 
100 feet of ward-space referring solely to the Shering- 
ham valve-openings in the upper part of the wall, 
but similar openings of equal sue are directed to be 
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placed close to the floor under the beds, these latter 
admitting of being closed if necessary ; besides this, 
provision is made for the supply of warm fresh air 
through the heated air-chamber behind the ventilat- 
ing grate. Each man thus gets at least as much inlet 
area as he has outlet, or a total (in a space of 1,000 
cubic feet) of about forty square inches, still rather 
under the mark but yet a fair amount. But with the 
authors' fancied ten inches of inlet and twenty of 
outlet we should have two results : i. To provide 
the 3,000 cubic feet necessary per hour a velocity of 
twelve and a-half linear feet per second would be 
required at the point of entry, a rate that would 
soon be intolerable unless all the air were well 
warmed ; 2. The great difference between the inlet 
and outlet area would soon disarrange the currents, 
which would, in all probability, become reversed, 
to the great discomfort of the inmates. In the 
chapter on sewage no mention is made of Lier- 
nui's plan. Here and there there are misprints 
which might lead to confusion, for instance, under the 
head of deodorants, pp. 261-2, chlorine appears to be 
spoken of as capable of being evolved by the action 
of any acid, such as vinegar or chloride of lime ; of 
course this ought to be on chloride of lime, but con- 
sidering that vinegar itself is much in use among the 
populace as a disinfectant, the statement as printed 
might cause misapprehension. Nothing is said about 
the disposal of the dead, about which a short 
paragraph or chapter might have been useful. We 
hope that there will be opportunity for correcting 
these shortcomings and mistakes in a future edition, 
without interfering much with the handy form of the 
volume. 



Observations on ' The Public Health {Ireland) Act^ 
1874.' Prepared for the Irish Poor- Law Medical 
Officers* Association, by the Hon. Secretary, D. 
TOLER T. Maunsell, M.B. Dublin, M.R.I.A, 
&c. Dublin : Atkinson & Co. 1874. 

The pamphlet before us has been published with 
the object of calling the attention of tne Irish Poor- 
Law Medical Officers to the nature and extent of 
the duties imposed on them by the Public Health 
Act of last session ; and also to the necessity for 
taking united action to secure adequate remunera- 
tion for the additional services which in future will 
be required of thenL The loth section of the Act 
provides that every medical officer of a dispensary 
district shall be a sanitary officer for such district, 
or for such part thereof as he shall personally be in 
charge of, with such additional salary as the sanitary 
authority thereof may determine, with the approved 
of the Local Government Board for Ireland. The 
special duties of the dispensary medical officers, and 
other officers to be appointed under the Act, are to 
be assigned to them by the Board, who are also to 
declare from what local fund the salaries or ad- 
ditional salaries of these officers are to be paid. 
Such portion of these salaries as Parliament shall 
from time to time determine is to be recouped to the 
local fund out of the Imperial Exchequer. With 
regard to salaries, or additional salaries, any part of 
which is to be recouped from moneys voted by 
Parliament, the amount of any new salary, and the 
proportion between any existing salary, and the 
addition thereto, is to be regulated according to a 
scale approved of by the Treasury. 

We think that in providing anew sanitary organi- 



sation for Ireland, the Government acted wisely in 
availing themselves of the services of the Poor- Law 
Medical Officers, as * sanitary inquirers in the first 
instance.' 

The balance of public opinion in Ireland was 
largely in favour of such a course It was recom- 
mended by the Sanitary Commissioners of 1869, and 
has the approval of such men as Dr. Rumsey, Mr. 
Simon, Mr. Chadwick, Sir Alfred Power, Vice- 
president of the Irish Local Government Board, and 
many other leading sanitarians. To quote from the 
language of the Sanitary Commissioners (1869) which 
applies with equal truth to the Irish Poor Law 
Service, * the fitness of the Poor Law Medical Officers 
for sanitary duties cannot be doubted. They are fully 
qualified medical practitioners, intimately acquainted 
with the poorer classes, among whom are the most 
frequent needs of employing sanitary skill, and the 
best opportunities for sanitary studies. They are 
constantly engaged in the cure of sickness, and 
through their intimate knowledge of their several 
districts have the best opportunities of tracing the 
sources of disease.' 

The following additional considerations may be 
suggested : 

1 . Being themselves far from rich, they are thriftv, 
and little disposed to suggest measures which would 
involve unnecessary taxation. 

2. They have a strong interest to avoid the 
breaking out of epidemics. They are paid by salary, 
and it is a great trouble and distress to them per- 
sonally whenever there is an outbreak. (San. Com. 
Rep. Evidence, 11,993.) 

The subject of the * Correlation of Medical Poor 
Relief, and Public Health Administration,* has been 
recently discussed in the pages of the British Medi' 
caljournaly and it is unnecessary to dwell any longer 
on the fitness of the dispensary officers for the dis- 
charge of their new sanitary functions. 

We cannot but express bur regret that the Act 
does not go a step fiuther, and provide for the ap- 
pointment by the Local Government Board of Chief 
Medical Officers of Health (of the stamp indicated in 
the minutes of the General Board of Health issued in 
1 85 1 and 1855,) to superintend large areas — say 
one officer to each of the eight registration districts 
into which Ireland is divided These officers should 
be entirely independent of the local authorities, and 
should not be allowed to engage in private practice. 
Without such a class of health officers, we believe 
that no system of sanitary administration, can be 
thoroughly efficient 

There are in Ireland 163 poor-law unions, which 
are subdivided into 718 dispensary districts. The 
actual number of dispensary stations is 1,048, and 
these are under the care of about 800 dispensary 
medical officers. The average population of the dis- 
pensary districts is 8,000 ; the number of houses 
m each district is about 1,200, and the average area of 
rural dispensary districts is fifty square miles. 

The salaries of the poor-law medical officers 
amount to about 100,000/. a year, the cost of medi- 
cine and medical appliances is about a third of that 
sum, making a total of some 133,000/. Half of this 
sum is paid by the State, the remaining half is de- 
frayed out of the poor-rates. 

In addition to their duties under the Medical 
Charities Act, the dispensary officers are generally 
deputy-registrars of births and deaths, and public 
vaccinators. 

As vaccinators their remuneration is very inade- 
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quate. Dr. Maunsell states, that while in England 
for each successful case of vaccination the average 
payment is 3^., in Ireland it is only \s, * Public 
vaccinators in England are further stimulated by a 
system of awards, voted by Parliament for the pur- 
pose. These awards amounted last year to 9,300/., 
being 1,000/. more than the total expense of vaccina- 
tion under the poor law system in Ireland, which 
amounted to only 8,331/. 

But this is not the only grievance of which the 
dispensary officers have to complain. Their English 
brethren receive special fees for certain operations 
and services. There are no corresponding fees in 
Ireland. Why should this be so ? 

Again — under the Dangerous Lunatics Act, 30 & 
31 Vict., c. 118, s. 10, any dispensary medical officer 
may be called upon to examine and certify for any 
person suspected of being a dangerous lunatic, 
* without fee or reward,^ 

In the corresponding acts for England and Scot- 
land, provision is made for the ' reasonable remu- 
neration ' of the certifying medical man. 

We believe that under this unreasonable provi- 
sion of the Irish Act, about 1,000 lunatics are annu- 
ally examined, one- third of that number being certi- 
fied for by the medical officers of one dispensary — 
viz.. No. 3 North City Dublin District, in which the 
Metropolitan Police Courts are situated. Dr. Maun- 
sell considers that these and other evils have been 
allowed to creep into the Poor- Law Medical Service, 
owing to the absence of such an association as that 
which he represents, and we are disposed to agree 
w^ith him. 

The Association did good service to the profes- 
sion during the late session of Parliament. 

In June last a deputation, consisting of Drs. 
Speedy and Maunsell, accompanied by Mr. Ernest 
Hart, had an interview with the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and directed his attention to certain ob- 
noxious provisions in the Coroners (Ireland) Bill, 
and the Friendly Societies Bill. Both these Bills 
were withdrawn. 

The Association also united with the Colleges of 
Physicians, and Surgeons (Ireland), the Dublin 
Sanitary Association, and other bodies, in suggesting 
amendments in the Public Health Bill, several of 
which, we are glad to observe, have been adopted in 
the Act. 

Dr. Maunsell now appeals to his brethren to make 
a combined effort to obtain adequate remuneration 
for the weighty and responsible services which they 
find themselves called on to perform, in their new 
capacity of health officers. 

We hope that all the dispensary medical officers 
in Ireland who have not yet done so, will respond to 
Dr. MaunselFs invitation to become members of this 
most valuable Association, which exists but for their 
welfare, and thus strengthen the hands of its execu- 
tive in their negotiations with the Government 

In such a case it is most desirable to secure 
united action. The authorities might ignore the 
claims of individuals — they can scarcely refuse to 
give a favourable consideration to the just demands 
of the Irish Poor- Law Medical Officers, put forward 
by the Association, with which we hope Dr. Maun- 
sclPs name may long be identified, and to which he 
has rendered such valuable services. 



I. Sewage of no Value, 2. The Sewage Difficulty Ex- 
ploded; the Advantages of the Separate System 
of Drainage, By E. MONSON, C.E. London: 
E. & F. N. Spon. 1874. 

The second of these pamphlets forms a sequel to 
the first one, and both treat of the difficult question 
of sewage utilisation. The author claims, by the 
publication of the first work, to have opened the 
eyes of those interested in this matter to the fact 
that sewage is of no commercial value. By sewage 
is here meant water containing excremental and other 
matter in suspension. And inasmuch as to perfectly 
utilise common sewage one acre of land is needed 
for every twenty-five persons, and as only one acre 
is required for every 1,000 persons if only the purifi- 
cation of sewage is sought, the author concludes that 
purification and not utilisation of sewage should be 
our main object The insoluble elements of the 
sewage are to be removed as now, at the outfall, by 
means of screens and filter beds; and after this defeca- 
tion of the sewage the second stage of purification, or 
the dealing with the soluble matters in the sewage, can 
be carried out. But the chief point of interest in the 
first pamphlet is Mr. Monson's explanation of why 
the untreated sewage is useless. The question of 
what is to be done with the insoluble matter re- 
moved from the sewage by filtration — for all sewage 
must be filtered before being used for irrigation— is 
also attempted to be dealt with. It will be sufficient 
to notice that the author attaches no great value to 
this material, and declares that despite all the various 
processes which have been invented for its con\'ersion 
into a solid manure, this sludge cannot be made of a 
marketable value to the farmer. 

In the second pamphlet the author goes on to 
intimate that the Moule, or earth, the Morrell, or 
ash, the Goux, or tub, and the Liemur or poudrette 
systems are all alike mistakes, inasmuch as excreta 
will not pay for hand collection or manipulation. 
The water-closet system is therefore preferred, as 
when the sewage arrives at the outfall the insoluble 
elements can be precipitated, and the soluble ones 
removed by passing the residue through the soil ; but 
there is nothing very new in this, and we pass on to 
notice the author's advocacy of the 'separate* 
system. 

Mr Monson approves of the separation of the 
sewage, viz., the excreta, the slop-water, and the 
refuse-water of manufactories, from the rainfall, the 
streams, and surface-water ; but in order to fimiish 
the sewage in the drains with flushing or carrying 
water, he has found it prudent to allow the rainfaH 
from the house and back yard to enter die pipes 
which convey away the sewage. His idea is to keep, 
however, the rainfall free from sewage ; but at the 
same time not to waste time and money in keeping 
the sewage quite free from rainfalL The surface- 
water, the stonn-water^ and the drainage from the 
land can, by this means, be allowed to gravitate 
riverward or seaward without attention. The sewage, 
properly so-called, by being conveyed in separate 
drains, is reduced in bulk and kept more constant as 
regards quantity. It is also more concentrated, and 
consequently more valuable for irrigation purposes. 
The pamphlet is therefore condemnatory of the 
' combined ' system of drainage, such as we have in 
London, and approbatory of £e ^ separate ' system. 

The term ' separate ' must not be underwood as 
conveying an idea of the necessity of sepaiatiiig the 
£aeces from the urine^ as was once suggested by ^* 
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Thudichimi. Neither is Mr. Menzies* plan of con- 
structing deep impervious pipe>scwers and superficial 
drains for the removal of storm-waters here meant^ 
though it approaches nearer to the beau-ideal of the 
author. The first portion of the work concludes with 
a description of the introduction of his own *• separate 
system ' into the town of Halstead, in Essex, and 
some felicitations on the success which he pro- 
nounces as having followed its adoption. These 
pages form the most valuable portion of the work. 

Several well-grounded complaints have been 
made against the metropolitan system of drainage, 
and friendly ones, such as those instanced by Pro- 
fessor Corfield when at Chatham, are conunon 
enough. Our author is, however, uncommonly 
severe upon some points in connection with that 
great scheme. Still his criticisms are worth perusal 
in detail, by those who are interested in learning how 
easy it is to be wise after the event, but how difficult 
it is to foresee everything at the time, especially when 
huge things are to be dealt with. TTie impropriety of 
treating streams as natural sewers, the error of dis- 
charging water collected from agricultural land into 
the sewers, the consequent serious flooding, at 
intervals, of the low level sewers ; the needless con- 
centration of all the sewage to one point ; the being 
obliged to have recourse to the Thames for flushing 
purposes, owing to the waste of the surface waters ; 
the excessive outlay in sewers and pumping ma- 
chinery owing to dealing with such surface water 
unnecessarily ; these and other matters are discussed 
at some length. 

We have great pleasure in recommending the 
above pamphlets to our readers. But we cannot 
refrain from saying that the first pamphlet is enor- 
mously dear, and that to charge two shillings for a 
republished paper of only thirty pages is certainly 
not the best way in which to msike * knowledge cover 
the £ace of the earth.' The second work contains 
exactly the same niunber of pages, and costs but 
half the money. 
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APPOINTMENTS OP HEALTH OPPI- 
OERS, INSPECTOBS OP NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Hakgrx. Mr. Robert, has b«en appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Skiptoa Rural and Urban Sanitary Districts, and the 
Silsden Urban Saniury District, vice Parlcer, appointed to the 
Bridgwater Urban Sanitary District. 

Kkall, Mr. C W., has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Fulham District, vice Church, resign^ 

Pbrkiks, Mr. Thomas Frederick, has been appointed Clerk and 
Collector to the Blackpool Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Freer, 
resigned. 

Simmons, Mr. Matthew, ha« been appointed Surveyor for the Buck- 
ingham Urban Sanitary District. 

Sutton, Francis, F.CS., has been :(ppointed Public Analyst for 
Great Yarmouth : \os. 6d., 3of., and 4or. per analysis, according 
to schedules. 

Weush, Joseph, L.R.CP. Gbsgow, and L.M., L.S.A. London, 
has been appointed Medical Omcer of Health for the Knigh- 
ton ^ and Brampton Brian sub-district of the Knighton Rural 
Sanitary District so/, per annum ; acreage, a6,ooo ; population, 

WiLKiMS, Mr. Henry Halford, has been re-appointed Inspector of 
Nuisances for the Foleshill Rural Sanitary District : salary in- 
creased from 50/. to 70/. per annum. 

Williams, Mr. Geor^, has been apoointed Collector, Toxteth Park 
Urban Sanitary District, vice Ratnray, resigned. 

VACANCIES. 

Bishop Auckland. Certifying Factory Surgeon. 

Cmaklton Kings Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor, 80/. 
per anmim ; Inspector of Noisanoes, ao/. per annum. (Both 
ofliceajpropofcd to be heki by one person. Ajpplications, May z 
to J. W. Gabb^ derk to the anthoruy, Essex Place, Cheltenham. 



Mere, Wilts. Certifying Factory Surgeon. 

Mere Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of Health : 
45/. per annum. 

Newmarket Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor and Collec- 
tor : too/, per annum. Applications, aoth instant, to James 
Button, clcrK to the authority* 

Stol'rdridgb Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health : 50/. per annum. Applications, 34th instant, to John 
Taylor, clerk to the authority. 

Wangford Rural Sanitary District.^ Medical Officer of 
Health for the Bungay or No. 3 Sub-Dbtrict : 50/. per annum. 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

1029. Improvements in tank filters, part of which improvements is 
applicable for attachment of cement to other metal surfkces. 
George Bumey, Millwall, Middlesex. 

X018. Heatin&r, etc. John Henry Johnson, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
Loiidon. 

984. Water-closets. William Phillips, Sheffield. 

999. Compressing fluids, etc. Peter Brotherhood, Ladbrooke Gardens, 
London. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

3138. Spray generator and injector. C Duncombe, Nawton. 

Mixing liquid in the form of spray with air, gas, steam, or other 
vapour, by passing it through from a receiver or receivers into a pipe 
on which the jet of air, gas, steam or other vapour impinges for the 
purpose of converting iron into steel or for disinfecting and fumigating 
purposes. 

331 1. Pulverising, dividing, or mixing substances. W. C. Crowl, 
Penryn, 

This provisional specification describes an apparatus composed of 
a drum having teeth or blades on its periphery, and forming one side 
of a box or hopper in which it rotates, and into which the guano is 
placed. The teeth work through the openings or slots in the bottom 
of the box, and the guano falls through these openings as it becomes 
sufficientlv divided. At the back of the drum is a series of spring 
bars which bear against the drum, and scrape off any guano which 
may adhere to the teeth or to the drum. 

3178. Filters. W. £. Newton, Chancery Lane. A communication 
from J. V. Lavers, Sydney, N.S.W. 

'The liquid to be filtered is caused to pass by capillary attraction 
up threads or yams and drop into a central tubular chamber, and 
after filtering through charcoal will pass through the bottom of the 
central tubular chamber into the vacant space beneath, from which 
the filtered and purified liquid can be drawn off (when required) 
through a suitable tap. 

3103. Sluices or floodgates. F. G. M. Stoney, Glasgow. 

The improved sluice or floodgate is a strong vertical or nearly 
vertical slide or shutter fitting at each end in grooves formed in pins 
or in the side walls of the oianneL The pressure of the water is 
entirely taken up on sets of free rollers travelling between vertical or 
nearly vertical rails on the back of the sluice, and similar rails which 
are stationary. 

3335. Purifying sewage waters. J. Mclntyre, Port Glasgow. 

In carrying out the invention according to one modification, two 
depositing tanks are constructed side by side in the line of a sewer, 
and the sewer is connected to each by separate inlet and outlet branch 
passages fitted with sluices. Each tank is made to extend down a 
considerable depth below the sewer level, but the outlet from it is 
made higher than the inlet, and the sewage waters flow in and fill up 
the tank until they reach this higher dischanze level, the water flowing 
off as it rises above that level. When a sutncient deposit has lodged 
in one tank, the sluices are changed so as to direct the sewage waters 
through the other tank, and the deposit in the fin»t tank is removed. 
The essential features are the arrangements for obtaining the deposi- 
tion of suspended matters, whilst the sewage waters flow continuously 
through the apparatus. 

3376. Burial vaults and graves. T. Kendall, Shipley, Leeds. 

This invention relates to draining, ventilating, and building vaults 
and graves, also in sealing up the coffin with the corpse in a manner 
that will prevent any disturbance or decomposition. For draining, 
a main drain is constructed running the whole length of one side of 
the land, to which are made side drains connected to^ each vault or 
grave, or to every other one ; these side drains have pipe connections 
carried into and up every vault and grave, and are made of clay with 
perforated holes. For ventilating, a chimney is built, to which heat 
or smoke b conveyed, causing ventilation and carrying away the foul 
air. To this chimney or shaft is attached a main airway made the 
whole length of the land, and having branches connected to every or 
every other vault or grave. Air openings are also made in the top 
of the vault or grave to the opposite side of the branch airway. In 
building the vaults or graves, the inventor builds a boundary wall and 
sets out the vaults or graves to it, and walls up the sides and ends 
with double bricks, concrete or stone, and the bottoms with single 
bricks, imd afterwards asphaltes or cements them. The tops are 
made in two parts : the west stones carry the monuments, and the 
east stones the openings into the vaults or graves. For burying the 
dead, the earth is removed, and the footstone taken up, and when a 
burial has taken place the coflin is covered over with concret^ cement, 
or with a single brick, and afterwards asphalted or cemented, sealing 
the coffin up and preventing any disturbance or deoompositioo. 
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NOTES, QUEBIES, AND BEPLIES. 

All communications must bear the signature of the writer 
— not necessarily for publication. 

THE DRY EARTH SYSTEM. 
' R. R.' writes to ask whether there are any places exceeding 
1,000 in population where the dry earth system is in general use, and 
whether the system has been found to answer generally in such 
places ? 

PORTABLE DISINFECTING APPARATUS. 
(TV the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 
Sir,— In reply to the inquiry of 'M. O. H.,' in No. 41, Sanitary 
Rkcord, as to the best kind of movable disinfecting apparatus, I can 
strongly recommend the patent ' Asphyxiator,' by Watts, as being a 
very powerful disinfector, and easily worked without any inconveni- 
ence to the operator from the fumes. It has been used for some time 
with great success by the Bristol urban and Clifton rural sanitary 
authorities. W. M. Lowick. 

SPECIAL KNOWLEDGE. 
* I would have every one write what he knows, and as much as he 
knows, but no more : and that not in this only, but in all other 
subjects : For such a person may have some particular knowledge and 
experience of the nature of such a person or such a fountain, that as 
lo other things, knows no more than what everybody does, and yet, 
to keep a clutter with this little pittance of his, will undertake to write 
the whole body of physicks : a vice from whence great inconveniences 
derive their original.' — Montaigyu's Essays. 

DRINKING WATER. 
Bad drinking water is supposed to induce disease from its organic 
matter in various sUges of decay. This organic matter in thickly 
settled places proceeds from decaying vegetable and animal sub- 
stances containing^ more or less nitrogen and alkali ; and the more 
unstable its condition is, the more dangerous to health it is thought 
to be, although how it induces disease is a problem yet to be solved. 
It Is seldom tnat decaying products like NH^^ H,S, and CH» exist in 
well-water so abundantly as to be readily detected ; but when that is 
the case, the water, according to E. Burchardt, may be rejected as 
unhealthy. _ Great stress is laid by him on HNO„ not so much 
because it is itself injurious to health as because it indicates the 
presence of decaying nitrogenous matter. Chlorides and sulphates 
are usually, though not always, present together in water, and often 
proceed from decaying matter. 

POISONING BY SAUSAGES. 

Dr. L. MUller gives, in the Deutsche Zeiischrift far pract. 
Medecin, Nos. i, 2, and 3, 1875, the history of a remarkable case of 
sausage poisoning, at Middelburg, in Holland, the particulars of 
which were communicated to him by several Dutch physicians. In 
March, 1874, nearly 400 persons became ill in the course of a few 
days, softer eating liver puddings obtained from a certain butcher's 
shop. The symptoms, which appeared a few hours after eating the 
sausages, consisted of malaise and vomiting, diarrhoea, with watery 
and very fcetid discharges, at first yellow, afterwards of a grass-careen 
colour^ colicky pains in the intestines, with, in many cases, {Mun in 
the epigastrium and tenesmus, urgent thirst, and great diminution in 
the secretion of urine. The fever was rather high ; the temperature 
■exceeded 39 per cent. (102 '2° Fahr.) ; the pulse was small, 100 to xaa 
Herpes labialis appeared off and on. AJfter a few days, apparent 
convalescence set in ; but was in many cases interrupted for several 
days, by a recurrence of the symptoms, generally, however, without 
vomiting. Nothing is said as to the state of the spleen. Sometimes 
the disease finally assumed an intermittent character. Of 343 patients 
whose cases are recorded, six died. Post mortem examinations were 
made in two cases ; but these, as well as chemical and microscopical 
examinations, and experimenu on animals by feeding them with the 
sausage-meat, gave only negative results. 

OPIUM-POISONING IN AN INFANT THROUGH BREAST 

MILK, 

Wb extract the following interesting case from the British Medical 
youmal, the details referred to having been reported by Dr. F. Haw- 
thorn in a recent number of the New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
youmal. On January 7, a lady, wife ttf a physician, was operated 
on, at 12 noon, by Dr. T. G. Richardson. Two hours before the 
operation, she took twenty-five drops of Batley's sedative .solution ; at 
a P.M. the .same quantity; and at 8 p.m. a grain of opium inpilL 
Her infant — a healthy boy seven weeks old — was during the whole 
day restless and fretful, except when imperfectly sleeping. At 
Z2 P.M. he took the breast, and afterwards slept soundly for six hours, 
when he awoke and sucked a y^ry little. After this, he continued 
sound asleep through the day^ ; ana at 2 p.m. his breathing was noticed 
to be somewhat diminished in frequency, shallow, and ierking. At 
xo P.M. Dr. Hawthorn saw him, and found the pupils much contracted, 
the breathing veryr shallow and jerking, and very irregular, though 
not much reduced in frequency : he could only be roused with much 
difficulty. Coffee was given by the mouth and rectum, and he was 
exposed to the air at the window. He appeared to be much improved 
at the end of an hour ; but an hour afterwards his breathing became 
arrested for some time, and he was apparently dead. After this he 
revived, and at 2 o'clock next morning was out of danger. Dr. Haw- 
thorn regards the case as presenting two points of interest : x, opium- 
poisoning through the agency of breast-milk ; 2, the long duration of 
the symptoms (twenty-six hoursX 



OCEAN-BURIAL. 

In a recent discussion the ocean was suggested as a recepuck fior 
the dead. Mr. Lenthall Swifke shows, by an extract from John 
Evelyn's Diary, X641-X705, that such a method of interment has had 
its attractions for Undsmen. . 

• * X2 April, X702. My brother-in-law Granville departed this Ufc 
this morning after a long languishing illnesse, leaving a son by my 
sister and two grand-daughters. Our relation and friendship has 
been long and greate. He was a man of excellent parts. He died 
in the 84th year of his age, and will'd his body to be wrapp'd in lead 
and carried downe to Greenwich, put on board a-shi(> and boned in 
the sea betweene Dover and Calais, about the Goodwin Sands, which 
was done on the Tuesday or Wednesday after. This occasioocd 
much discourse, he having no relation at all to the sea.' — Diary ff 
yohn Evelyn^ X641-X70S. 

The like oceanic bunal rendered the last offices to our renowned 
artist, Sir David Wilkie ; whether at hb own desire, 1 know not 
He had died at Gibraltar, where, perhaps, none other than R(»iush 
ground could be obtained for his resting-place. 

WATER STORAGE. 

A HEALTH officer writes :— ' We have been strongly r«XMiunend«d 
by many high sanitary authorities, and notably by Mr. Bailey Dento^ 
to adopt the plan of collecting rain-water as a method di water-supply 
in districts in which the natural supplies are either unwholesome or 
insufficient In more than one portion of the large district under mj 
chaige this is the case, and I am most anxious to be able to romb- 
mend to some of my authorities the best available method of oolfcoi- 
ing rain-water. I do not, however, know of any published account ol 
a successful case of a village or other place thus supplied, aiMi I shoaU 
be very thankful if either yourself or any of yoixr readers could refer 
me to any such or could inform me where to find the part i culars of the 
best available method of rainfall collection. 

[The information sought can be gained by reference to nuaooos 
cases in the north-west of England. Liverpool, Manchestu-, ^ > 
fact, the majority of the manufacturing towns in that division of tk 
country, are supplied by stored waters obtained from gathering areas 
forming the higher grounds and ridges which throw off their waw 
before contamination. In the midland and southern parts of Eagbad 
there are but few cases in which water for domestic use is ofacaioeda 
this way. It is there either uken direct from the rivers or raised 
from the water-bearing strata, of which the new red sandttooe and 
chalk are the most prolific Several instances may be found scartered 
throughout the country in which larec landowners have drained their 
estates and created a constant supply from under drainage. /Thoe 
have become extremely useful for small communities and individial 
dwellings. The absence of any legal fadlities for collecting 00 private 
estates water to be supplied to small towns and villages, not ports d 
those estates, has hitherto acted as a complete veto to any general 
mode of supplying villages. The difficulty of finding suruocs un- 
polluted by farm manure, by the refuse of fermsrards, and by t« 
sewage of scattered habitations, is very great, and the collection of 
under-drainage waters— those waters that have been purified by ttor 
passage through the soil—and of the waters thrown off dean sate 
roofs, appears to us to present the only attainable means of supply 
without further legislation.] J. Bailsy Dextoh- 

Communications have been received from — 
Dr. J. N. Vinen, Southwark ; Dr. Corfield, London ; Mr. J- • 
Bailey Denton, CE., London; Mr. Henry Roberts, F.S.A, Loft- 
don; Dr. Grimshaw, Dublin; The Secretary, Alexandra Palace. 
Muswell Hill ; Mr. Wm. Eassie, C.E., Hendon ; N. A. Humphreys 
London ; M. F. Booker, Bradford.; Mr. Wm. Lowick, Westbary-on- 
Trym ; Dr. Nicol, Llandudno ; Mr. Alderman, Mayall, Bri^oa ; 
Mr. Robinson, Carlisle ; Dr. G. Goldie. Leeds ; LieoL-CoL A. S 
Jones, Wrexham ; Mr. Geo. S. Elliston, Ipswich ; Dr. J. Grifith*, 
Sheffield ; Mr. C Pugh, Kidderminster. 

PUBLICATIONS, ETC., RECEIVED. 

Happy Homes for Working Men, and How to Get Them. By the 

Rev. Jos. Begg. Edinburgh : Chas. F. Lyon ; Londoo : CasKfl 

& Co. , 

The Dwellings of the Labouring Classes, their Arrangeniest sm 

Construction. By Henry Roberts, F.S.A- Published by the 

Society for Improving thte Condition of the Labouriog QasKS, 

Exeter Hall, London. 

The Gas Question.— The attention of our 

readers is earnestly invited to a modem inveation, by adopttag «hkk 
they will be able to dispense with gas in daytime, thereby evadng 
the advance imposed upon consumers by the various cowp a wcs . 
The invention we allude to is Chappuis' PSateiU Daylight Reflectonr 
manufactured at 69 Fleet Street, London.— (Advt.] 

NOTICE. 
The Sanitary Record is published every Saturisf merm- 
tug, and may be ordered direct from the Puhtiskers. Anmud 
Subscription, 17s. 4/f. ;free by post, 19*. 6d, 

Reading Covers to hold 12 numbers of The SanitaRT RE- 
CORD have been prepared, and may he had direct /rem the 
Publishers or through any Boohseiier, price jr. 
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THE WOBEHTG OF THE SANITABY 

ACTS.» 

BY ALFRED ASHBY, M.B., F.R.C.S., 
Medical Officer of Health for the Rural and Urban Dis- 
tricts of Grantham, Newark, Sleaford, etc. 

I PROPOSE — I. To glance at those conditions for 
the protection of the public health which the Acts 
should ensure in towns and villages. 

2. To point out where the present Acts meet 
those conditions, and where they fail in that re- 
spect 

3. To make some suggestions as to where I 
believe that further legislation, or alteration of the 
present laws, is needed. And, 

4. To make a few remarks upon the administra- 
tion of the Acts, with reference to the way in which 
it is carried out at the present time, and to any 
alterations in it which I believe would be desirable. 

The subject is so wide, that I have found it very 
difficult to compress all that may be said on it into 
the limits of a paper. I have, therefore, en- 
deavoured to introduce questions which are the 
most likely to invite discussion. 

In the next place I propose to make a few obser- 
vations as to where I believe that further legislation, 
or alteration of the present laws, is necessary, in 
order to ensure the accomplishment of the results 
enumerated in the first section of this paper. 

I. Extension of Urban Powers for making By-Laws 

to Rural Authorities, 

This need not include all the powers belonging 
to urban authorities, but should, at any rate, give 
them power to make by-laws with respect to the fol- 
lowing matters. 

Meetings and management of business ; duties 
md conduct of officers and servants ; nuisances 
uising from the keeping of animals so as to be in- 
jurious to health ; walls, etc, of new buildings, so as 
:o secure dryness and stability, and to prevent fire ; 
limensions of new rooms, and ventilation of build- 
ngs inside and out ; the construction of water- 
:losets^ etc, ashpits, and cesspools ; the drainage of 
buildings, etc, and the closing of those which are 
mfit for human habitation. 

At present rural authorities can only make by- 
aws with respect to the removal of refuse from pre- 
nises, the cleansing of ashpits, cesspools, etc, regu- 
ations for common lodging-houses, and, under the 
>anitary Law Amendment Act, with respect to the 
fX^Pi^gf etc, of hop-pickers. Under this Act the 
\xxsX Government Board may declare the power of 
naldng by-laws with respect to lodging-houses 
>ther than conunon lodging-houses, to be in force 
n any district And sections 41 to 44 of the same 
let empower rural authorities to make other by- 
aws. But these all relate to plans and buildings, 
tCy and would not apply to rural districts unless 
he authorities had been vested with urban powers 
9r framing by-laws on these matters. 

* Piqier raut at the IJncolnihire Poor Law Conference. 



Mr. Sclater-Booth's bill contains provisions for 
their making them, with respect to the cleansing of 
footpaths and pavements adjoining any premises, 
also for the management, etc, of mortuaries when 
these are provided in their districts. 

In rural districts, both new and old cottages are 
so frequently seen in an unhealthy condition, arising 
from the want of space and ventilation, or from wet- 
ness of walls or floors, the latter being often formed 
of nothing but brick placed on a wet soil, that it be- 
comes very obvious that further powers are needed 
by the authorities which shall give them control 
over these matters in new buildings, so that they 
may prevent the occurrence of these conditions in 
the future. 

2. The enlargement of the powers of Sanitary 

Authorities to deal with insufficiency of proper 

house accommodation in their districtSy and with 

uninhabitable houses. 

This niight perhaps be done by extending to all 
local authorities the powers given in urban districts 
having a population of not less than 10,000, under 
the Artisans' and Labourers' Dwellings Act, 1868, 
and by giving them further powers for the erection 
of cottages below a certain value, in localities where, 
after due inquiry, they are found to be urgently 
needed. 

Without some such power as this it is impossible 
to deal efficiently with overcrowded or dilapidated 
dwellings in rural districts. For in these parts there 
is not the same inducement for people to build as a 
matter of speculation that there is m more populous 
places ; and it is useless to expect much to be done 
voluntarily in this direction except in the case of 
landowners, who sometimes erect sufficient dwellings 
for labourers and others on their estates. There are 
many noble examples of such in my district 

It is greatly to be desired that the Government 
should take this important question into considera- 
tion without further delay. 

Perhaps some such provisions as are contained 
in Mr. Cross's Artisans' and Labourers' Dwellings 
Bill could be modified so as to suit rural districts. 



3. Enlargement of the powers of Sanitary Autho- 
rities in regard to the supply of water to limited 
portions of their districts, and tlte coercion of them 
to provide tlteir districts with water when there is 
no proper supply , and when one can be obtained, 
Alsoy the compulsion of every owfur of houses to 
provide a sufficient supply of wholesome water for 
the use of his tenants. 

The powers of sanitary authorities, especially in 
rural districts, are deficient in this respect. As men- 
tioned before, the Acts do not give any power over 
premises having no water unless there is a public 
supply in the district 

It is true that an authority can provide such by 
digging wells, etc, and the cost of executing these 
works can be chained, in rural districts, as a special 
expense, and in urban districts as a general district 
rate^ But it is manifestly unfair to saddle a whole 
parish with such an expense for the sake of a/ew 
houses which have no supply, when the majority of 
those in it may be properly supplied with waten . 
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4« Compulsory itistead of permissive legislation 
with regard to the provision of hospitals for the 
reception of persons suffering from dangerous 
infectious diseases^ and the erection of apparatus 
for t/ie disinfection of infected clothings beddings 
etc. 

Until this is the case I fear that such action will 
not be at all general throughout the country, though 
it is of the greatest importance in preventing and 
stopping the spread of epidemics and infectious 
diseases. Certainly, comparatively little has yet 
been done in that direction. 

It is usual for any action of this sort to be de- 
layed until an epidemic has got such a hold on a 
place as to be beyond much control, and when more 
or less of a panic has arisen. Then, and not till 
then, is some expensive temporary arrangement pro- 
cured. 

Under the Public Health Act, 1872, the Local 
Government Board may, by provisional order, form 
the districts of different authorities into a united 
district for the purpose, amongst other things, of 
providing hospitals, but they have no power to 
compel such combination. 

It appears to me that it would be of advantage 
if the authorities included in any combined sanitary 
district would join in providing them in different parts 
of their districts. 

5. Provision of greater power to compel the separa- 
ration from the healthy of those suffering from 
any dangerous infectious disease, 

6. The provision of penalties on persons living in a 
house where there is any dangerous infectious 
disease that is not properly isolated if they expose 
themselves unnecessarily by associating with the 
healthy, or without taking due precautions agaifisi 
communicating the disorder to others, atid on 
those having charge of such persons. 

Diseases of this class are constantly being spread 
by persons going indiscriminately amongst the 
healthy from infected houses. One very common 
way, which is probably occurring daily, in one place 
or another, is the sending of children to scnools 
from such houses. 

If this evil practice could be stopped, much would 
be done towards preventing the spread of these 
diseases. The authorities have no power to. inter- 
fere ; but I am in the habit of sending notice to the 
managers of schools of houses where I know any 
of these diseases are present. They can then reftise 
to allow any children from such houses to enter the 
schools. " 

7. The prohibition of the sale of articles of food, etc, 
from any house where a dangerous infectious 
disease is present, unless the patient is properly 
isolcUed 

8. Registration of cases of sickness, more especially 
of infectious diseases. The information to be 
given to the health officer, 

9. Enlargement of the coercive powers of the Local 

Government Board over sanitary authorities, for 
compelling them to combine their districts when 
t is found necessary for the better carrying out of 
/^ Sanitary Acts. 



10. The resting of all sewers, with certain reserva- 
tions, under the control if the Rural as well as 
of the Urbdn authorities. 

Lastly, as to the Administration of the 
Sanitary Acts. 

In the first place I would observe that uniformity 
of action amongst all sanitary authorities is most 
desirable ; but at present the law allows of anything 
but this. 

All tables used for statistics by health officers, and 
all forms used by the inspectors for making survev-s of 
their districts should be the same, and should be 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board. Unless 
this is the case, information derived from separate 
districts is of much less value, since it is not so well 
adapted for comparison with that from other sources. 

The Society of Medical Officers of Health has 
compiled some tables for vital statistics, which, in 
the absence of anything of a more official nature, 
should be adopted by all authorities and their 
officers. 

In some instances adjoining authorities ha^-e 
combined in the appointment 01 one health officer 
over their districts, who shall be thoroughly inde- 
pendent of all local influences, and who shall give 
the whole of his time to the duties of his office. 

In other cases single unions have appointed one 
officer over their district, without uniting with others, 
whilst in some they have given the appointment to 
each of their district medical officers ; and again, 
in other parts, the authorities of small districts, in 
the midst of a combined area, have held aloof, and 
have refused to join with the rest And yet again, 
other authorities have not yet appointed any health 
officer. 

On referring to this year's Local Government 
Directory I find that there are fifty-four rural and 
seventy-eight urban districts in England and Wales 
with no medical officer of health. 

It should be remembered that the Act of 1872 is 
compulsory with regard to this appointment being 
made by all authorities, and yet the large number I 
have named — 132 in all — have apparency been abJc 
to evade the law thus far. 

Here then we see that there is ample scope for a 
large amount of variation in carrying out the sanitary 
laws. 

In very many instances the sanitary audiorities 
and their officers are faithftilly doing their duty, and 
great good is arising therefrom. 

In others I fear that, having complied with the 
letter of the Act of 1872, b)r making the necessary 
appointments, it is not the intention of the authori- 
ties to take further proceedings, and they appear to 
have taken action with the sole object of stultifying 
the Sanitary Acts. It seems to me to be a great 
defect that the law should allow such a thing to be 
possible. 

As long as there is so much that is permissive in 
the Acts I fear that efficient sanitary action will not 
be carried out in many parts, since there is so modi 
ignorance and short-sighted policy throughout the 
country with regard to dl matters affectiiig the public 
health. 

One cannot help expressing a wish that in some 

flagrant instances of neglect of dnt^ the Centrd 

Board would step in boldly and eaemse any poveis 

it possesses over the local authoxities. 

I I believe, then, that to ensise tilie flftost effideot 
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administration of the Sanitary Acts, the authorities of 
adjoining districts should combine and appoint one 
medical officer of health over their districts. He 
should be thoroughly independent of all local circum- 
stances, and should give his whole time lo the office. 
There are so many circumstances constantly arising 
in which the health officer cannot possibly be per- 
fectly free to act if he is in practice in the district, 
that I am strongly oftheopinion that such an appoint- 
meat cannot ensure the most perfect execution of the 
Acts. 

Do not let me be understood for one moment 
to impugn the good faith of those gentlemen who 
hold such appointments. It is only the nature of 
the oflSce that J am calling in question. 

But the holder of the appointment over a com- 
bined district requires more help than he has at 
present, in order to be a health officer in every sense 
of the word. More especially does he want aidfrom 
his medical brethren, in the form of early informa- 
tion of the occurrence of infectious diseases. As a 
matter of fact I may say that at the present time I 
do receive such information from some of the prac- 
titioners in my district, and I beg to offer them my 
sincere thanks for it. But this is by no means 
general, and as I have already remarked, it cannot 
be expected to be voluntarily given. 

All combined districts should be arranged with 
special regard to the facilities which exist for loco- 
motion, so as to ensure easy access to all parts of 

I find my own district very convenient in this 
particular^ but I am not sure that this question has 
been sufficiently held in view in all the combina- 
tions which have already been made. 

There should be an intelligent and independent 
inspector for each district, who should gi\e the 
whole of his time to his office. These appointments 
may very advantageously include smaller districts, 
which lie in the midst of, or which adjoin the larger 
one. Officers of this description are of the greatest 
help to the medical officer of health, and assist in a 
vety marked -degree in ensuring the successful admin- 
istration of the Acts. 

With such assistance, and with that of the kind 
already indicated, and with the co-operation of the 
clerks to the authorities, a health officer can efficiently 
supervise a lar^e area. In some instances inspectors 
have been appointed who are not required lo devote 
the whole 01 their time to the duties of the office, 
but little success attaches to such appointments. 

My experience of the working of the Acts goes 
to prove that where a committee is appointed to form 
the ruralauthority, the work is much more thoroughly 
done than when a whole board of guardians co * 
tutes the authority, with the exception of those c 
where the boards are very small. 

If the number is sm.-iUer, the members of the 



interest themsel 
plex questions which arise in carrying out their 
duties, and feel individually the responsibilities which 
arc cast upon them. 

The same cannot be expected to be the case with 
all when an authority is formed of fifty, sixtj', or 
more gentlemen. 

Another vety desirable object to be gained by the 
appointment of a committee is to keep the work of 
the sanitary authority as much as possible distinct 
from that of the poor-law. 



There should always be a definite time fixed for 
their meetings. 

In combined districts it is very advantageous 
when a meeting of delegates, consisting of one or 
two members from each of the separate authorities, 
meet once a year to receive the annua! report of the 
medical officer of health, and to discuss questions 
which relate to the districts in common. 

This is also a help towards ensuring that unifor- 
mity of action which is so much to be desired 
amongst sanitary authorities. 

Urban authorities, of course, have their by-laws, 
but with the exception of I believe one or two 
instances, rural authorities have not provided them- 
selves with any at present Tltc reason for this is 
obvious. It is because they have the power to make 
them on so few subjects that they would be practi- 
cally useless to them. 

The law should give them more power in this 
respect, and it would be most advantageous if the 
Local Government Board were to draw up a code of 
by-laws which they would appro\'e, and which could 
be modified according [to the requirements of each 
authority which is desirous of adopting them. This 
would save much time and trouble both for the cen- 
tral and local authorities. 

I find that at present by-laws which are sent up 
from different districts, for the approval of the cen- 
tral board, are returned with very similar alterations. 

1 particularly wish to draw your attention to the 
fact that it is most desirable that all works of sanitary 
improvement which are executed in any district 
should be carried out and maintained by the sanitary 
authorities themselves. 

For, in the first place, they ai 
way in which tliey are done. 

Unless they have the enti 
they cannot know whether they ai , , , 
or not, but will nevertheless have to bear the blame 
if they should fail. And, in the second place, there 
is great difficulty in defraying the expenses incurred 
in rural districts, unless the authorities do the work. 

When they do, the cost is charged, in those parts, 
as a special expense, for which tithes, land, canals, 
railways, etc., are only .issessed at one-fourth of their 
rateable value. Whereas, if the works are executed 
by the parish authorities there is no power to raise a 
rate to meet the expenses, and they are paid out of 
the highway rates, which are not audited. This is 
not only illegal, but unfair to tenant farmers and 
others, as land and other things which are not 
directly benefited by the works, are then rated on 
the same basis as the house property, for whose 
benefit the improvemcnis have been made. 

I know of instances where such works have been 
allowed by the sanitary authorities to be carried out 
by the parishes themselves, when the overseers have 
not known how to levy a rate for the purpose; and I 
have heard of an instance where the auditor has dis- 
allowed the costs of maintaining and keeping in re- 
pair sewers which had been made by the parish in a, 
rural district 

I am strongly of the opinion that verj' great ad- 
vantages would accrue from the appointment of 
engineers of acknowledged proficiency over rural 
districts, to whom should be submitted all plan* 
for sewerage, water-supply, etc., and who could b« 
consulted on all matters relating to these and simi- 
lar questions. 

One man could hold the appointment for several 
combinations of sanitary d.iivi\t\s., W Vis. wmni-w* 



-c responsible for the 

; supervision of them 
e properly e: 
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would not be constantly required. Urban authorities 
have such officers, and the machinery which is ne- 
cessary in their districts will be found to be equally 
so in rural parts. 

Works of the above-named description are of a 
permanent character, and every precaution should 
De taken to ensure their being done in the most 
efficient, but, at the same time, the most economical 
manner. They should not be executed by amateur 
engineers, as is too often the case. To ensure these 
results, I believe that the skilled advice of such a 
man is indispensable. 

Rural authorities have the power of making such 
an appointment, under section 10 of the Public 
Health Act, 1872, which says that it is their duty to 
appoint a medical officer of health, inspector of 
nuisances, a clerk, and a treasurer, and such other 
officers and servants as it may deem necessary for 
the efficient execution of the purposes of the Sanitary 
Acts. 

An appointment of this sort would not be costly 
if thus spread over a large area, and would, I be- 
lieve, often save money in the long run. 

Perhaps the best way of paying such an officer 
would be by means of a small annual retaining fee, 
and by special remuneration for works which are 
executed by him. 

I also believe that it would be of immense service 
if every rural authority had in their employ an intel- 
ligent working man, who should be instructed how to 
disinfect houses, rooms, etc. He should undertake 
this when necessary, or show the people how to do 
it, and help them with it It is almost useless for the 
authorities to order the disinfection of a house unless 
they have such a man to carry out their directions ; 
people are usually so careless with regard to these 
matters. 

He should also regularly flush, at stated intervals, 
all sewers belonging to the authorities, and cleanse 
out all filter tanks or other works of sewerage under 
their control, and he should undertake the removal 
of refuse from any premises when it is requisite. He 
would, I think, be able to carry out all these duties, 
because he could get help from the villagers when he 
required it. 

If sewers are left to look after themselves they 
often become an evil instead of a benefit in a place, 
and unless there are men whose duty it is to do these 
things there is a fear of bad results ensuing. It 
may be urged that it is the duty of the inspectors to 
look after the sewers, etc., in their districts. So it 
is, but it is certainly not their place to undertake the 
cleansing of tliem, and the removal of refuse from 
premises. 

I feel sure that the employment by the rural 
authorities of such men as I have described, would 
go a long way towards keeping their districts in good 
order. 

If the 'control of the highways were vested in 
-sanitary authorities in rural, as it is in urban districts, 
the men under their employ on the roads could 
effectually do this work, and also the scavenging of 
the districts, which is a most desirable object, and 
thus avoid the employment of such men as I have 
referred to. 

The total ignorance of the mere rudiments of 
hygfiene is so manifest in many parts of the country, 
and that not alone amongst the lowest, that we must 
trust to education in those matters, to a great extent, 
if we would make people more ahvc to the vast 
Jmportance of attending to those questions which 



affect the public health, and through it the well 
being and happiness of millions of people. With 
this end in view I have prepared a few simple hints, 
in the form of a pamphlet, for distribution in my 
district. 

If the sanitary acts are well and faithfuUy adminis- 
tered, as is at present being done by many authori- 
ties and their officers, especially if some extension of 
their powers could be obtained, disease and death 
will be diminished throughout the country, and, as a 
consequence, the poor-rates will be lowered, suffering 
will be lessened, many valuable lives which are now 
unnecessarily sacrificed will be saved, and the moral 
tone of the people will be raised. 

With such dwellings as they have to herd together 
in, it cannot be wondered at that their morals are as 
low as they are ; the only cause for surprise is that 
they are not lower still. 

Surely such objects are well worthy of the best 
attention of the State, and will well repay the local 
authorities for carefully discharging the duties devolv- 
ing upon them. 

(For the discussion which followed see page 27&) 



TOBIN'S SYSTEM OF VENTUiATIOlT. 

An editorial writer in the Times has made 
a discovery ; he has found the Columbus of 
ventilation. In the person of Mr. Tobin, a 
retired merchant, living in the neighbourhood 
of Leeds, the coming man has turned up. It 
occasionally happens, however, that the discoveries 
of the Times are not of so conclusive and satisfac- 
tory a character as to stand the test of examinatioa 
It seems that the Borough Police Court of Leeds 
was, like most places of the kind, in a very striking 
and ill-ventilated condition, and that several at- 
tempts had been made, at considerable cost, to 
rectify its condition. At length Mr. Tobin offered 
his services on very favourable terms, viz., that the 
town authorities were to pay the few pounds of cost 
required to put his plan in operation, get him a 
nominal royalty for his patent, and remunerate him 
personally afterwards should the result prove satis- 
factory. His offer was accordingly accepted, with 
the gratifying result that the air of the court was 
rendered 'as fresh and sweet as the external air 
around the building.' After three months' trial the 
Corporation awarded the inventor an honorarium of 
250/., to express their sense of the benefit he had 
conferred on the town. The system has been applied 
to various other buildings with great success. The 
plan is to introduce air through horizontal shafts 
under the floor, and deliver it into the room through 
perpendicular shafts at different points, about five 
feet from the floor ; the current of fresh air ascends 
to the ceiling where it meets with resistance, and 
then curves down imperceptibly into the room, no 
draught being (it is said) felt at any time. For 
small dwelling-rooms an arrangement has been 
made for the introduction of air on the same prin- 
ciple through the window-sashes, precautions being 
taken to modify the draught ana prevent the em 
trance of soot and dust by layers of cotton wool 
Mr. Tobin's account of his discovery is, that he was 
watching the entrance of a stream of water into a 
mill-pond, and observed that the entering water kq)t 
together until it reached the opposite side whert, 
meeting with resistance, itcurved roundgently and dis> 
tributed itself in widening and gentler curves tfaro^gk 
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the whole mass of water. It at once struck him that a 
similar action would take place with air and that here 
was the secret of ventilation. He at once patented his 
methods, and has since applied them as described. 
Upon this the writer in the Times breaks forth into 
the following : ' The discovery that the pressure of 
the atmosphere can thus be utilised as a perpetual 
source of air-supply without the aid of fans or other 
mechanical contrivances ; the discovery that all 
draughts can be obviated by the employment of ver- 
tical entrance channels, provided only that their 
mouths are not too near the ceiling, and the dis- 
covery that improper lowering of temperature is 
prevented by the circumstance that the rate of 
entrance of air is governed by the demand, are tnily 
comparable in their simplicity to the balancing of 
the egg by Columbus * ^!). They may be so, but the 
assumption that the tnent of them belongs to M r. Tobin 
is one of the most remarkable pieces of ignorance 
that it has been our lot to meet with in a well-informed 
paper. Mr. Tobin may certainly have overcome some 
practical difficulties of application in special cases, 
for which he deserves all the credit due to them ; but 
beyond this there is absolutely nothing new, and 
nothing that has not been applied already, and suc- 
cessfully, by others. The ' discovery ' that the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere may be utilised for ventila- 
tion purposes was practically applied by Sutton before 
the middle of the last century, and it is nigh upon 
a hundred years since the law was stated as a definite 
mathematical formula by Montgolfier, since which 
time the principle has been applied by numbers of 

Practical men. That houses and other buildings 
ave not been properly ventilated has chiefly been 
the result of neither architects nor the public 
attending to what scientific engineers told them. 
This has been correctly put by Captain Gallon in his 
letter to the Times of April 1 2, where, however, he 
has hardly stated his own case strongly enough. The 
principle of introducing cold air thrown up against 
the ceiling is the same as that of the Shcringham 
valve, which has been utilised in the system of ven- 
tilation by the Barrack Commission for the last six- 
teen or seventeen years, the strength of the current 
being modified when required by means of gratings 
or wire gauze, just as in Mr. Tobin^s plan. The 
ventilation by the window sashes has been pro- 
posed frequently, particularly by Mr. Hinckes Bird 
and others. The only difference between Mr. 
Tobin's plan and others is that he has no pro- 
vision for warming the air in winter, as in Captain 
Galton's arrangement Now the greater part of our 
weather is practically winter weather, and no ventila- 
tion is possible always without means of warming 
the air. It is to be presumed that the writing of the 
Times article was entrusted to some one supposed 
to be in possession of at least elementary knowledge 
on the subject, but this must have been of the very 
slightest kind, otherwise he would hardly have 
given this extraordinary explanation of Mr. Tobin's 
experiment. 

' Mr. Tobin's experiments early led him to the 
conclusion that the prevailing notions about the 
necessity for carefully planned outlets were falla- 
cious, and that, if proper inlets are provided, the 
outlets may generally be left to take care of them- 
selves. In order to test this he fitted two vertical 
tubes into a small room which had a fire-place and 
a three-light gas pendant. He closed the opening 
of the fire-place, and every other opening into 
tiie room except the tubes, hermetically, and 



shutting himself within, pasted slips! of paper all 
around the door. He found that there was then no 
entrance current by the tubes. The room had no 
outlet ; it was full of air, which his respiration had 
not had time to consume in any appreciable 
c}uantity, and no more could get in. He next 
lighted the three gas-burners, and a steady en- 
trance current immediately set in through the 
tubes, and continued as long as the gas was burn- 
ing. He waited nearly an hour without any de- 
terioration of the atmosphere becoming perceptible 
to his senses, and with the currents steadily coming 
in and ascending in their customary manner. He 
then cut though the paper which secured the door, 
and left the room, shutting the door behind him. 
Returning half an hour later, he found the atmo- 
sphere still fresh. He next extinguished the gas, 
and the currents gradually died away, the original 
state of equilibrium or fulness being restored. This 
experiment, which has been several times repeated, 
seems to show that the external air will enter just in 
proportion as room is made for it by combustion or 
respiration, and that the rate of supply is essentially 
governed by the rate of destruction or demand. In 
the closed room the water produced by combustion 
would probably be condensed, and the heavy car- 
bonic acid would sink to the floor. If the combus- 
tion continued indefinitely, the accumulation of 
these products would in time render the air " irre- 
spirable ;" but that time would be much longer in 
coming than is generally supposed, and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the chimney-throat is everywhere 
sufficient as an outlet 

* The rationale of the matter appears to be that 
when the external air communicates with that of a 
room through a channel which teniiinates in a 
vertical shaft, an inward current is produced as 
soon as the air of the room is either rarified by 
warmth or partially consumed by respiration or 
combustion.' 

The writer, to whom the law of the diffusion of 
gases seems to be unknown, appears to imagine that 
it is unnecessary to get rid of the foul air at all, and 
his notion of respiration apparently is, that the 
respired air is thoroughly used up and condensed in 
the under part of the air-space, so as to leave ample 
room for the entrance of fresh air without the neces- 
sity for any outlet whatsoever ! As Captain Galton 
points out, in the above experiment there must have 
been some outlet, and there can be little doubt that 
if all other openings were really hermetically closed, 
the current in one or more of his tubes became re- 
versed, and so provided an outlet. Had he taken 
the trouble to use Casella's air-meter this would have 
been easily demonstrated. The truth is, Mr. Tobin's 
ideas have been just as wrong in one direction as those 
of others have been in another ; the most common mis- 
take hitherto has been that outlets have been provided 
without attending to inlets, whilst Mr. Tobin pro- 
poses to supply inlets without attending to outlets. 
In both cases the currents will become reversed at 
some time or other and the equilibrium of the air 
established, to the greater or less discomfort of the 
inmates. Had the principles laid down by recent 
scientific writers on ventilation been properly applied 
by architects and builders, there would have been 
less room for the extravagant laudation in which the 
Times writer has indulged, and he would, perhaps, 
have been spared (as he might have been even now 
if he had had any knowledge of the subject) the 
discovery of this scientific mare's ne$U Everything, 
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bpwever, has its uses, and should the ear of the 
piublic be gained, even by this questionable nieans, 
to listen to the true principles of ventilation and 
house construction, a great and valuable advance 
will have been made. At the same time it is a little 
too bad that the labours of so many earnest inquirers 
should be thus ignored, and the honourable trappings 
be stripped from such men as Sutton, Montgolfier, 
Amott, Tebb, Sheringham, McKinnell, Galton, and 
a host of others, to dress up a sham Columbus in 
the person of Mr. Tobin, of Leeds. 

Since the above was written, Mr. Brudenell Carter 
has written to the Times supporting Mr. Tobin's 
claims, and in opposition to Captain Galton. Mr. 
Carter bears testimony to the efficiency of the method 
as applied to wards in St. George's Hospital, 
and also in his own house. Such testimony is highly 
valuable, but it is scarcely the question at issue, 
which is not whether a ward supplied with fresh air 
can be kept sweet, but whether Mr. Tobin is or is 
not entitled to claim all the credit that has been de- 
manded for him. In the mean time Captain Galton 
has sent a counter reply, in which he fully, and we 
think, justly, claims due recognition of his own 
labours. His plans have been clearly misunderstood 
by Mr. Carter, for the principle of his method is that 
of perpendicular shafts as much as Mr. Tobin's, 
but modified to suit particular cases, just as Mr. 
Tobin's require to be. The statement that cold air 
can be delivered into a room without lowering tem- 
perature is hardly to be accepted without ample 
proof, whilst the claim for Mr. Tobin of the ' dis- 
covery ' that the pressure of the atmosphere can be 
utilised for ventilation is simply preposterous assump 
tion. As to the practical value of the methods m 
question, we must wait until a really scientific exami- 
nation of the wards or rooms so treated has been 
made, and until a much longer practical experience 
of the results has been tested. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receivey with a view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, r/- 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 

THE WOBKING OP THE SANITABY 

ACTS. 

A PAPER having the above title, which was 
read at the Lincolnshire Poor Law Conference, held 
lately at Boston, has been published by its author, 
Dr. Ashby, medical officer of health for the 
Grantham, Newark, and Sleaford combined sanitary 
district 

Such a paper is particularly opportune at the 



present moment, when tlie Public Health Bin is 
coming under discussion in Parliament, as embody- 
ing the experience of one of those sanitary officials 
who were first called into existence by Mr. StansfekFs 
Act of 1872, viz., a medical officer of health to a dis- 
trict made up of combined rural and urban autho- 
rities. It is evident that gentlemen holding a position 
like that occupied by Dr. Ashby, which brings than 
into official relationship with the sanitary conditions 
and requirements, both of urban and of rural popo- 
lations, are peculiarly fitted to point out the weak 
points in the present state of the sanitary laws, and 
to offer suggestions for their improvement We 
have, therefore, read Dr. Ashb/s paper with some 
interest, and propose to briefly lay the substance of 
it before our readers. 

Dr. Ashby divides his subject into three heads, 
under the first treating of the powers given by the 
existing Acts in regard to Uie more important 
objects of sanitary work ; under the second, discus- 
sing the amendments which are required in the lav 
in order to allow of that work being satisCactorilf 
carried on ; and under the third, dealing with the 
administration of the Sanitary Acts generally. Dr. 
Ashby enunciates seven chief sanitary requirements 
which are involved in making adequate provisioQ 
for the protection of the public health. Firsdy, with 
respect to space and ventilation in and around 
dwellings, he points out that whilst the Local Go- 
vernment Act of 1858 gives urban authorities fiill 
powers to regulate these matters by by-law in the case 
of new buildings, rural authorities have no such 
power. In the same way the latter authorities are 
excluded from availing themselves of the operation 
of the Artisans' and Labourers' Dwellings Act of 
1868. In this way absurd and inconsistent distinc- 
tions are arbitrarily created, which have no founda* 
tion in fact, and which offer the greatest impedi- 
ments to sanitary progress. Secondly, in regard to 
dryness of houses and of the subsoil on which they 
are built, fair powers are given by the Sewage Utili- 
sation and other Acts for this purxx>sey and the 
Sanitary Law Amendment Act of 1874 enables sani- 
tary authorities to buy up water-mills, dams, or 
weirs which interfere with the proper drainage of 
their district Thirdly, provision for pureness and 
dryness of the air about dwellings is closely linked 
with the two former. Fourthly, in r^;ard to 
a sufficient supply of pure water, Dr. Ashby 
points out that the Public Health Bill now befoie 
Parliament quite fails to meet the wants of rural 
districts, which will be left as badly off in many re* 
spects as ever. He also deprecates and we think 
with reason, the omission by the bill of the section 
in the Waterworks Clauses Act which requires that 
the supply of water provided by a local authority 
shall be laid on at constant pressure. Fifthly, the 
powers given to sanitary authorities for preventtog 
and arresting the spread of infectious and qpideimc 
diseases are briefly summarised. Sixthly, the same 
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is done in rQ;ard to those given for the disposal of 
sewage and refuse. Lastly, in protecting the purity 
of articles of food, Dr. Ashby states that there is 
often great difficulty and delay involved in carrying 
suspected articles before a justice, and advocates 
that the potrer of ordering such articles should 
be vested in the local authorities themselves. 

The amendments of the existing law, which in Dr. 
Ashb/s opinioa are necessary in order to enable the 
fofCgoii^ matters to be satisfactorily dealt with, are 
ten. First, the extension to rural authorities of the 
powers now possessed by urban authorities for 
making by-laws. Second, the enlargement of the 
powers of sanitary authorities to deal with insuffi- 
ciency of proper house accommodation in their dis- 
tricts, and with uninhabitable houses ; this might be 
done by extending to all local authorities the powers 
given by the Artisans' and Labourers' Dwellings 
Act, and also by giving them powers to erect cottages 
below a certain value in localities, where, after due 
inquiry, they are found to be urgently needed. 
Third, the enlargement of the powers of sanitary 
authorities in regard to the supply of water to 
limited portions of their districts, and the coercion 
of them to provide their districts with water when 
there is no proper supply, and when one can be 
obtained. Also the compulsion of every owner of 
houses to provide a sufficient supply of wholesome 
water for the use of his tenants. Fourth, compul- 
sory instead of permissive legislation with regard 
to the provision of hospitals for the reception 
of persons suffering from dangerous infectious 
diseases, and the erection of apparatus for the dis- 
infection of infected bedding, etc Fifth, greater 
power to compel the separation from the healthy of 
those suffering from any infectious disease. Sixth^ 
the infliction of penalties on persons living in a house 
nrhere there is any dangerous infectious disease that 
is not properly isolated, if they expose themselves 
unnecessarily by associating with the healthy, or 
irithout taking due precautions against communi- 
irating the disorder to others, and on those having 
charge of such persons. Seventh, the prohibition of 
the sale of articles of food from any house where a 
iangerous infectious disease is present, unless the 
patient is properiy isolated. Eighth, registration of 
leases of sickness, more especially of infectious sick- 
ness. Ninth, enlargement of the coercive powers of 
the Local Government Board over Sanitary Autho- 
rities, for compelling them to combine their districts 
when it is found necessary for the better carrying 
out of the Sanitary Acts. Tenth, the placing of all 
sewers, with certain reservations, under the control 
of rural as well as of urban authorities. 

The linuts of our space quite preclude our dis- 
cussing some of the important questions which these 
suggestions open up. We may, however, state that 
we believe that they will generally be found to meet 
the approval of all who have had practical experience 
of sanitary vorki especially in rural districts* 



Indeed, there is scarcely one of them that has not 
been before formulated in almost precisely the same 
words in one or other of various documents which 
have come before the public with more or less official 
authority. Under these circumstances it is not un- 
interesting to inquire whether Mr. Sclater- Booth's 
PuUic Health Bill has any provisions to meet the 
requirements to which they point ? and in reply we 
can say, after most carefully examining the bill, that 
it provides no adequate remedy for any one of these 
defects, and that it ignores the greater number of 
them altogether. It is evident, therefore, that to 
call it an Amendment Bill is to claim a character 
for it which it does not deserve ; and it remains to 
be seen what course the Government will take with 
reference to promise of future legislation in this 
direction. We must confess that, after Lord Salis-* 
bur/s modest enunciation of the functions which the 
Government conceive themselves to be called upon 
to discharge in regard to legislation on social mat* 
ters, we are not very sanguine of getting them to do 
anything. Their ideas seem to be limited to per- 
mitting everybody to do anything which the law 
does not expressly forbid, and to compelling them to 
do nothing for which they can have any possible 
dislike. 

Dr. Ashby concludes his paper with some very 
apposite observations on this and other allied 
aspects of sanitary legislation. Those which he 
makes on the organisation of combined districts, 
on the appointment of sanitary committees, of en- 
gineers for large districts, and of practical working 
assistants to inspectors of nuisances in such districts, 
are especially worthy of commendation. We trust 
that the representatives of the various boards who 
were present at the Boston meeting will take this 
paper into their careful consideration, and will bring 
their influence to bear upon the president of the 
Local Government Board for the purpose of induc- 
ing him to insert clauses into his Bill to meet some, 
at least, of the important requirements to which Dr. 
Ashby has drawn their attention. 



•SHiBNT* WHISKY. 

On Monday night, in the House of Commons, in 
committee on the Adulteration Act, Mr. O'Sullivan 
proposed an amendment, the object of which, as he 
stated, is to prevent the sale of a mixture of Irish 
whisky, and ' silent ' whisky as the genuine product 
of an Irish distillery. As this to many must appear 
somewhat unintelligible, the following explanation of 
the circumstances which have led Mr. O'SuIlivan to 
propose such an amendment may be acceptable. 
During the last few years a taste has sprung up in 
England for Irish whisky, and the increased demand 
has so raised the price that the Irish distillers have 
of late been reaping a rich harvest Supply rapidly 
follows demand, and the production of whisky having 
the ' Irish ' character has been enormously iQcreased* 
Not only have old dilapidated distilleries been 
restored and new ones built in Ireland, but 
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stills have been erected in Scotland for the pur- 
pose of making whisky having the ' Irish ' character, 
and there can be no doubt that such whisky 
has been sent to Dublin and afterwards sold 
in England and elsewhere as real Irish whisky, 
either alone or blended with other whisky in the 
Ikmded warehouses in Dublin. This desire on the 
part of the Scotch distillers to share in the large 
profits being reaped by their Irish brethren has 
caused the supply of so-called Irish whisky to over- 
take the demand, and as this has been followed by a 
reduction in price, the Irish distillers are naturally 
sore at the loss of a large proportion of their profits. 
* Silent ' whisky is what is otherwise known as ' plain ' 
spirit, that is, spirit from which the fusel oil has 
practically been removed, and which therefore will 
not acquire any special character or flavour, however 
long it may be kept. It is generally admitted that 
many of the evil effects resulting from whisky 
drinking are due to the fusel oil which it contains, 
and we cannot agree with Mr. O'SuUivan that a 
mixture of 'silent' whisky and Irish whisky is 
more deleterious to the health of the consumer 
than Irish whisky alone, however much less pala- 
table it may be. It is probable that the so- 
called * silent ' whisky alluded to by Mr. O'Sullivan, 
is not plain spirit but new whisky, which, if 
consumed before the fusel oil has become de- 
composed into flavouring ethers is acknowledged 
to be deleterious to the health of the consumer. 
The privilege of blending in bond is one that is 
inuch appreciated by the trade, for a judiciously 
blended whisky, that is, a mixture of two or more 
whiskies, each having a distinct character, is 
generally preferred to a whisky the produce of one 
distillery only. Moreover, if any restrictions were 
placed on the present system of blending in bond, 
the wholesale dealers could blend as they pleased on 
their own premises, and we question whether the 
public would reap any appreciable benefit from the 
restrictions proposed, although we entirely disap- 

Erove of the practice of sending Scotch spirits to the 
onded warehouses in Dublin for the purpose of 
having them ' permitted ' from there, and leading the 
public to believe that they are getting whisky of 
genuine Irish manufacture. 
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At a recent meeting of the Crieff Town Council, Mr. 
Young, C.E., ^%•as instructed to prepare a report as to the 
drainage of the Xo^ii, 

Wk understand that a site has been selected in the 
busy centre of Camden Town for the purpose of erectincr 
l\irkish baths. _ _ _ 

The Home Counties Section of the Association will 
hold a district meeting early in May, probably at Reading. 
Members desirous of reading papers at the district meeting 
should communicate at once with the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Ellice>CIark, C.E., Ramsgatc. 

TiiK Association of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers 

and Sur>«eyors will hold their second annual meeting at 

Manchester next month, it is expected that the gathering 

will extend over two or three days ; papers on various 

Jttl^jects, in connection with sanitary matters^ will be read« 



The Hackney District Board of Works have accepted 
the tender of Mr. Henry Potter for t)ie construction of 
the Marsh Sewer, in accordance with the plans of the 
surveyor. The amount of the tender is 7,695/. 



FOOD AND DRUGS. 

It is much to be regretted that ' food and drugs' ut 
yoked together in the new Adulteration Act Regnlatioiis 
that are reasonable enough when applied to drugs, are 
often absurd when applied to food. To qiact chemical 
purity, or most accurate description of drugs, would not be 
either unreasonable or impolitic ; but it would be absurd 
to prescribe chemical purity in the matter of food. 

The association of food and drugs is objectionable in 
other ways. It is objectionable personally, as well as bf 
reason of the subject matter. Pharmacists sometimes 
make excellent food-analysts ; but Dr. Playfair's amend- 
ment will exclude pharmacists who sell drugs. 






LEAD IN DRUGS AND ACIDS. 



Dr. T. Campbell Brown, the pul^c analyst for 
Liverpoof, states that it has come to bis knowledge that 
some of the citric acid, tartaric acid, and other drugs con- 
siuned in that borough contain lead, not purposely added, 
but derived from the vessels in which' the substances ait 
prepared or stored. Dr. Brown states that being imable 
to give any official warning to dealers on the subject, he 
has taken the opportunity of presenting this report in 
order to make the fact known, so that druggists and othcR 
who vend such substances may be on their guard and 
avoid the penalties to which they would be liable, under 
the Pharmacy Act, for the sale of such impure drugs. 



VACCINATION AND SMALL-POX IN THE 

HOSPITAL AT STOCKWELL. 

So long as the anti-vaccination agitations are as 
powerful for mischief as they still are, and have recently 
proved themselves to "be at Keighley, will it oontimie to 
be desirable to give the fullest publicity to wdl anthenti- 
cated statistics as to the effect of vaccination as a protectioa 
against the fatal results of small- pox. The MetiopoUtta 
Asylum District Board has recently published the annial 
report upon their small-pox hospital at StodcweU, reUting 
to the year 1874. The number of cases of small-poi 
admitted during the year were only 59, of wliich 43 vere 
vaccinated and 16 unvaccinated. Not a sin^e death oc- 
curred among the 43 vaccinated cases, only seven of which 
proved severe. Of the 16 unvaccinated cases 10 resulted 
in recovery, and 6 (or more than 37 per cent) profcd 
&tal. In the 6 filial cases death occuired within an avenge 
of a little more than four days after admission. As it is 
impossible to ascertain the relative proportions of vacd- 
nated and of unvaccinated persons who are exposed to die 
risk of infection from small-pox, the exact value of vaccina- 
tion as a protection from an attack of thb disease cannot 
be determined ; but Dr. McCann, the medical sapena- 
tendent of the Stockwell Small-pox Hospital, furnishes io 
the report under notice some very valuable figures tUns- 
trative of the intensity of the attack suffered rdativelj by 
well vaccinated, imperfectly vaccinated, and unvacdinted 
persons. Of the 43 vaccinated persons admxtt«l to the 
hospital in 1874, 8 bore good marks, and the average time 
of their detention was 19 days ; 17 bore moderate marks 
and remained 24 days in hospital ; and 18 only bore bad 
marks, having to be detained 30 days,. With regard to 
the 10 unvaccinated cases which resulted in recovery, they 
could not be discharged until an average residenoe of 30 
days. With these fisicts in mind it may w^ be said that 
the standard of vaccination was not of so hi^ an order as 
could be desired. Comment on the figures in this report 
is unnecessary ; we need only add that faj their pubticatioB 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board still mithcr adds to the 
great value of their hospitals for »«%i ioM^ 
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THE ARITHMETIC OF EPIDEMICS. 

At a recent meeting of the Hackney Board of Guar- 
dians, Dr. Tripe was asked whether in his opinion there 
would be an early return of the scarlet fever epidemic. In 
reply Dr. Tripe thought there would be, and that it would 
make its appearance about the middle of July next. An 
objection was made to this opinion being published, on the 
^und that it was calculated to create needless alarm ; on 
the other hand a guardian thought that the public ought to 
Ijc forewarned in order that they might be prepared to 
resist the epidemic by taking the necessary precautions. 
It is at the same time worthy of note that Dr. Tripe pre- 
dicted the epidemic of scarlet fever last year some time 
before it actually did occur, and that he has been a careful 
student of the arithmetic of epidemics. His warning, 
therefore, has a certain amount of weight. In any case 
the adoption of precautionary measures can do no harm, 
and might effect great good. 



BRADFORD NURSES' TRAINING INSTI- 

TUTION. 

The amount of disease and mortality which is caused, 
or at least intensified, - by the ignorance of the poor as to 
the management of the sick is beginning to be more gene- 
rally appreciated, and various schemes are afloat for carry- 
ing the benefits of trained nurses into the homes of the 
poor. Among the institutions engaged in this useful work 
may be mentioned the Bradford Nurses' Training Institu- 
tion, the annual meeting of which was held on the 14th 
inst at the Home. The report shows that much useful 
work had been done during the year, and that there are 
now connected with the institution eight private nurses, 
two district nurses, and eight probationers. It was decided 
to extend the system of district nurses for the poorer parts 
of the town as soon as the necessary funds were raised, about 
'^hich the committee expressed themselves to he sanguine 
This is a field of usefulness, the full occupation of which 
would result in much sanitary benefit to the working classes. 



THE SUPPLY OF OZONE IN TOWNS. 

The value of ozone in the air we breathe, and its 
iinportant qualities as an oxidant, disinfectant, and deo- 
doriser, has become better known in recent years, and 
experiments have also shown that not only does the air of 
towns contain less ozone than that of country districts, 
but that even in towns the proportion in the atmosphere is 
appreciably less in the most densely populated parts, 
whereas in the parks and open squares the amount more 
nearly approadies that found in the country. Professor 
Mantogazza, an eminent chemist of Pavia, has recently 
published the results of a series of experiments which 
have satisfied him that ozone is given off in large quanti- 
ties by all plants with green leaves and odoriferous flowers 
when exposed to the sun's mys. Hyacinths, mignonette, 
heliotrope, lavender, mint, narcissus, and cherry-laurel, 
are especially mentioned as plants which are ozone pro- 
ducers on a large scale. Such confidence is felt in the 
power of this atmospheric purifier; that it is asserted that 
the most deadly malarious districts could be rendered 
Healthy by phmting them with aromatic vegetation. 
Without necessarily endorsing this sanguine view as to this 
wholesale artificial production of ozone, and its power to 
destroy malaria, it is impossible to overlook the important 
bearing of these experiments and results upon the value of 
flower culture in our lar|^e cities, and especially in their 
more crowded parts. If plants and flowers and green 
trees can be persuaded to grow in these situations, they 
will not only have a humanising effect upon those who 
rear and tend them, but they will supply to the atmosphere 
that very essential in which it is most deficient, and thus 
exercise a directly beneficial influence upon the health of 
die aei^bcmrhood. 



LONDON COMMON LODGING-HOUSES. 
It is stated that in London there are 23,000 men living 
in its common lodging-hdDses, to two of which, situated 
in AVestminster, • 200 men- tramps, * hawkers, crossing-' 
sweepers, shoe-blacks, pavement-chalkers, etc., nightly 
resort On the 12th inst. Lord Shaftesbury and a few other 
gentlemen and clergymen assisted at a * social gathering * 
of 500 men from these lodging-houses ; a repast was pro- 
vided, after which a miscellaneous entertainment was 
given. It is partly to the improvement in the sanitary 
condition of the lodging-houses in which these, the very 
poorest of the London poor live, that the death-rate in the 
metropolis has shown a reduction in recent years. 



CARBONIC ACID IN SOILS. 
Pettenkofer has shown that if we take a gravelly 
soil, cut a piece out, and measure the amount- of water 
that we can pour into it, the amount of water' it will 
take up will amount to one-third the space occupied 
by the soil. Therefore, the soil consists of one-third of 
air. Now Boussingault has shown that the amount of 
carbonic acid in the air contained in the soil was very 
much more than that contained in the air of the atmo- 
sphere. He found that in a field recently manured it 
amounted to 221 parts in 10,000 of air, and in another 
field 974, and in a field of carrots ninety- eight, a vineyard 
ninety-six, forest land eighty-six, loamy subsoil eighty-two, 
sandy subsoil twenty-four, garden soil thirty-six, prairie 
1 79, so that ground-air is highly charged with carbonic acid. 



DECLINE OF MALE POPULATION IN 

GERMANY. 

It has been urged that the strength and welfare of a 
nation depends to a great extent upon the proportion 
maintained between the sustaining and dependent portions 
of its population ; and by this is meant the proportion of 
adults of the working ages, to that of the young and old. 
There is at least fully as much truth in the statement that 
the power of a nation cannot long be maintained with a 
declining proportion of males in its population. Some 
interesting and important figures bearing upon the national 
proportion of males and females in the population of the 
German Empire have recently been published in KoWs 
Statistical Handbook. Whether to escape compulsory 
military service, or from whatsoever cause, emigration 
has for many years caused a constant drain ^upon the 
strongest of the young male population of Germany, and 
the effect of this emigration on the proportion of the 
sexes has been increased by the wars of 1864, 1866, and 
l870-i« which rendered the military burdens^of the people 
more intolerable, independently of th^ loss to the male 
population by the deaths .of soldiers in those wars. In 
1855 ^^ excess of females in the population was 348,631, 
which declined in the following nine years' of peace to 
313,383 in 1864. At the end of 1866, that is, after the 
Schleswig-Holstein and Austrian wars, the excess had in 
the two years increased to 471,885. In December, 1 871, 
however, the effects of the French war was shown in an 
ascertained surplus female population of 755,875. Thus 
in seven years the excess of females over males in the 
German population had increased by no less than 14 per 
cent. Although no inconsiderable portion of this loss to 
the German male population is due to actual slaughter 
upon the battle-field, it is undoubtedly caused principally by 
emigration, and even German autocracy will hesitate to 
apply the same remedy to men which has recently been 
there ordained to stop the emigration of horses. The loss 
to the working power of the nation by the emigration of 
young men, however, is far more important than the difficulty 
which the Government foresees in horsing its cavalry. 
Even if emigration could now be checked, it will take 
more than one generation to restore the proportion between 
the two sexes in Germany to what it was ten years ago. 
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DISCUSSION ON DR. ASHBVS PAPER ON 
THE SANITARY ACTS.— (Air page 269.) 

The Venerable E. TroUope, Archdeacon of Stow, 
Vice-chairman of the Sleaford Board of Guardians, 
Uiought that experience had taught them it was 
necessary to have a scientific as well as a practical 
officer. The medical gentleman should be entirely 
independent and free from private practice; he should 
always act according to his conscience, and have 
an area to see after large enough for him to super- 
vise, but not too large for him to properly inspect 
In their own case, the Unions of Grantham, Sleaford, 
and Newark, were combined, and they had found 
that Dr. Ashby was fully able to carry out the duties 
which were assigned to him. The practical man 
must point out what was wanted. In Sleaford they 
had obtained a very competent practical man, and 
in proof of this, gave an instance of the great 
benefits which arose from the detection of impurities 
in water which had been very little attended to before. 
It was found that water, which before to the eyes 
appeared to be quite pure, was very detrimental to 
the healdi of those who drank of it This they had 
found out by Dr. Ashby's power of analysis, which 
he had so freely put at their disposal without charge. 
They were thus able to detect at once whether the 
water was bad in localities where fevers broke out 
They were very much indebted to the law which had 
been passed, and which was being so efficiently 
carriea out in many districts. 

The Rev. C. C. Ellison, chairman of the Lincoln 
Board of Guardians, thought no one would make 
any suggestion as to the carrying out of the Sanitary 
Acts, because none of them would know where to 
begin. They would not find any great difficulty in 
either large or small villages, but in those of a 
medium size. There the house-slops and refuse 
were thrown upon the ground, or else down a sink 
close to the back door. In such villages the ditches, 
by these means, got into a semi-putrid state. If 
they made a regular system of sewerage they would 
destroy nearly the whole village. If they happened 
to live near a town where there was a Board of 
Health, they would not be allowed to empty their 
refuse into the stream which happened to run through 
the town, near which the village was situate. If 
diey told the people that they must build cemented 
cesspools, it would add so much to the house rent 
that many would not be able to pay it He thought, 
therefore, they should know what was considered to 
be sewage water. In the first instance they were 
told that it was water which contained some foetid 
substance, but the local boards told them that house 
slops were sewage. 

The Rev. F. Pretyman wished to press upon the 
members of Parliament that, in the introductory 
clause of the last Act, sanitary authorities were given 
power to close wells, the water of which was deemed 
unfit for use, but any penalty, except an action at 
common law, for failing to close the wells or for re- 
opening them, was omitted. One point in the Con- 
solidation Act, which was now contemplated, was 
highly necessary, that persons should be compelled 
to provide a proper, wholesome, and drinkable sup- 
ply of water to the cottages of which they were the 
owners. Not long ago a poor woman, the 
mother of six children, died of typhoid lever, 



when it was found that a dead sheep was lying 
in the ditch from whence the family obtamed 
their water. Without a doubt her death had 
been caused by the bad water. Better dwelliii^ 
were much wanted for the poor. A short while ago 
a man, his wife, and five children were all living in 
one room, which contained only 532 cubic feet, 
while at the same time scientific men told them that 
the proper space for one healthy man was upwards 
of 500 cubic feet 

Mr. T. Hopkins said they were yet in the daA 
respecting the Sanitary Acts. They had two systems 
of getting rid of their sewage — the system of irriga- 
tion and the tank system. But he was afraid the 
tanks would soon become a nuisance. There were 
niany ways in which great improvements might be 
made, but until the expensive systems which they 
knew of were proved to be real benefits, he thought 
it behoved them to be very careful in moving in the 
matter. 

The Rev. C. W. Markham said the system they 
must adopt was a closer inspection of every parisL 
They had local boards in many places which were 
very little better than villages. These parishes 
simply went through the form of electing an in- 
spector, who was paid his salary for doing nothing 
but keeping his tongue stilL He thought some 
pressure ought to be put upon the sanitary autho- 
rities, which would compel them to provide hospitals 
where patients might be taken, if an outbreak of 
infectious disease occurred, so that they might be 
isolated, and the spread of disease averteo. Another 
point was, rund sanitary authorities had no power to 
regulate the proper building of the houses which were 
springing up on every side. They could not interfere 
until a nuisance occurred, and then they could make 
an order for its removal 

Dr. Dominichetti, medical officer of health of the 
Louth district, suggested that all persons who r^ 
ceived rent for houses or land should be bound to 
make some provision for the supply of good water 
to the tenants. He believed it was not yet dcariy 
arrived at as to what constituted overcrowdmg. 
With regard to the isolating system in cases of 
scarlet fever, or any other infectious disease, he was 
in favour of the formation of cottage hospitals, where 
such cases might be taken. He did not wish the 
authorities to be alarmed at the thought of expense 
for these hospitals. He would suggest some isolated 
cottage should be hired by the authorities for the 
purpose. 

Dr. Ashby said there was no doubt that many, 
waters which appeared to the eye to be sparkhiig 
and pure were very bad, and totally unfit for drinking 
purposes. With regard to the definition of sewage 
It was only safe to act on the supposition that all 
house-refuse and soft water was sewage. Respectii^ 
the supply of water to isolated houses, they nad no 
power of supplying them as yet, but it was thought 
that the term ' nuisance ' ought to be applied to any 
house which had not a proper supply of good water. 

Mr. J. B. Stanhope proposed ' That it is desirable 
that a similar conference shall be held next year, in 
some other convenient part of the county, and die 
acting committee, with power to add to their nmn- 
ber, be requested to take steps for organising die 
same.' They gave a larger amount 01 wa^es than 
any other county ; and yet, with increasea wases, 
their poor-rates were larger. They were proud 01 
their owners and occupiers of laiui, yet Uiey had 
existing in many parts of the county a nuinber of 
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cottages which were a disgrace to them. They had 
recognised the fact that tnose evils did exist, and 
thev, as practical men, had discussed the wav in 
whidi those evils might be met It was for these 
reasons that he thought he was justified in con^der- 
ing that the Confierence had been a success, and that 
he asked their assent to the proposition which he 
had made. The motion was carried tmanimously. 



THE SEWAGE QUESTION AT BUNTINGFORD. 

Robert Morgan, Esq., C.E., the Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, conducted an inquiry on the 
31st ult, as to the advisability of the Local Govern- 
ment Board granting a provisional order, to em- 
power the Rural Sanitary Authority to put in force 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts, for the taking, 
otherwise than by agreement, of certain land for the 
purpose of purifying the sewage of the town. 

The land proposed to be taken, called Moss 
Mead, is about six acres in extent, and the property 
of Sir Henry Lushington, who, represented by his 
solicitor Mr. Armstrong, opposed the granting of the 
order. Evidence in support of the petition was 
given by Mr. Hunt, the clerk to the Board, and by 
Messrs. Smith and Austin, the engineers, who 
proved that the land in question was suitable for the 
purpose, and was the nearest into which the sewage 
could be taken by gravitation. 

Mr. Armstrong objected to the scheme on the 
grounds that the land was situated near a public 
road, and that a public foot-path ran through it, and 
that in coiiisequence a nuisance would be experienced ; 
he showed that there was other land called Rea 
Mead, belonging to Sir Henry, equally suitable and 
furthier from the town, but he admitted he was not 
empowered to say that Sir Henry would consent to 
such other land being taken. 

A great deal of correspondence*was read, and a 
long discussion ensued between Mr. Armstrong and 
the clerk to the Board as to who was to blame for 
terminating the negotiations that had originally 
taken place for the lease of Rea Mead by the sani- 
tary authority. 

The inspector said that unless Mr. Armstrong 
could say that Sir Henry Lushington would prefer to 
sell a portion of Rea Mead instead of Moss Mead, 
he was afraid the provisional order must go on. 

No other opposition being offered, the inquiry 
closed. 



THE DRAINAGE OF RICHMOND. 

At a meeting of the Richmond select vestry, on 
the 6th inst, a report from Mr. Hawksley, C.E., as 
to the drainage and purification of sewage proposed 
to be carried out, to meet the requirements of the 
Thames Conservancy, was considered. Mr. Hawks- 
ley thinks the acquisition of a sewage farm, which, 
to be really useful, must have an area of 400 acres 
at the least, to be, on social and pecuniary grounds, 
quite impracticable, and states that it would cost at 
least 150^000/. He reconunends the best-known 
system of defaecation and deodorisation. As a fit 
site for the works he selected about four acres of 
land in the low-lying ground of Petersham or Ham 
Fidds, The probable cost is estimated at from 
4$fiool, to sofioo/. ; and as the whole of the plant 
required for an ultimate population will not be re- [ 



3uired in the first instance, the immediate outlay, he 
lought, might be reduced by io,ooe/. The working 
expenses are estimated at about 1,000/. per annum. 
After a lengthened discussion the adoption of the 
report was carried. 



TUBERCULOUS MEAT. 

According to the British Medical yournal^ a 
curious case was recently tried at Bishops Auck- 
land. We cannot help regarding the verdict of the 
' full bench of magistrates ' as more curious than the 
case itself. 

Dr. Manson, the medical ofHcer of health, had 
condemned the carcase of a heifer, and summoned 
the owner, William Coulton, a butcher, for exposing 
unwholesome meat for sale. Dr. Manson said that 
the animal had suffered from tuberculosis, and there- 
fore the meat was unfit for human food. Mr. 
Mulvey, a veterinary surgeon, supported this view, 
as the whole cavity of the thorax and abdomen was 
studded with tuberculous deposits. 

On the other hand, Mr. John Farrow, a veteri- 
nary surgeon, deposed that the carcase was that of a 
perfectly healthy animal, notwithstanding the tuber- 
cles, which were of a hard bony nature, and entirely 
free from suppuration. This evidence was supported 
by several butchers and salesmen. 

After hearing the case the bench dismissed it, 
saying, *That having heard the conflicting testi- 
mony which has been given, we believe that both 
sides have given their evidence bond fide. Still as 
there is a doubt about the animal being unfit for 
hiunan food or not, we should not, after the important 
evidence we have heard, be justified in convicting.' 

We do not doubt the bona fides of the evidence, 
but we think no attention ought to have been paid 
to non-medical evidence in such a case. 

A veterinary surgeon is not legally capable of 
giving medical evidence, which can m court only be 
given by a legally qualified medical man. 

We can only wish the bench, as a sequel to their 
verdict, had been compelled to dine off this same 
heifer. It is a decision which should be upset 
as speedily as possible, for, if legal, it will open the 
doors to half the stink butchers in England. 



THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

The following is the explanatory summary 
of the amendments to this Bill which Mr. Sclater- 
Booth promised to present to the House. 

The Statement showing Principal Amendments 

OF Law. 

The object of this statement is to direct attention to 
the substantial amendments of the existing law introduced 
by the Public Health Bill. It is in effect a commentary 
on, and must be read in connection with, the different 
clauses of the bill. 

Part III. —Sanitary Provisions. 
Sewerage and Drainage, 
Clauses 13 and 14.— Under the existing laws, sewers 
within the district of an urban authority are vested in 
them, but not sewers constructed by them without their 
district. It is true that for all practical purposes such 
sewers may probably be considerecl as already so vested : 
this clause, however, removes all doubt by an express 
enactment to that effect. 
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There is at present no provision whatever as to the 
vesting of sewers in rural aulhorilles, nor have rural aulho- 
ilies power to purchase sewers. These clauses are, there- 
ore, extendetl to rural Qiilliorities ; the word ' urban ' in 
the marginal note to dau^ 13 being a clerical error for 

Clause 17. — At present the Local Government Acts 
provide (hal nothing in thow Acts shall authorise an url-ran 
authority to send seivage into streams n-ithout Iheir district 
before it is purified, while the Sewage Utilisation Acts 
(which apply in rural districts) provide that nothing in 
those Acts shall authorise a rural authority to drain direct 
into any stream or watercourse. 

This cUose adopts the language of the Local Govern- 
ment Acts for rural as well as urban districts, and applies 
o streams whether within or without the districts. 

Clause 33.— It would in some cases be cheaper for the 

Curpose of enforcing the drainage of d row ofundrained 
ouses to construct a new sewer than to compel such houses 
10 drain into an existing sewer. The proviso at the end of 
this clause enables the local authority in such cases to 
construct a new sewer, and to apportion the expense there- 
of among the owners of such houses. 

In this and in the following clause the power contained 
in sec. 49 of the Public Health Act, 1S4E, for individual 
Owners and occupiers to drain into the sea has been 
omitted, in accordance with the precedent of sec. 10 of 
the Sanitary Act, 1866 (ig and 30 Vict c. 90). 

Clause 3.%. — Power is given 10 let land for sevrage pui- 
poses for twenty-one instead of seven years. 

Clause 45. — Rural aulhori ties have not nt present the 
power of enforcing the whitewashing, etc., of houses 
certiHed by a medical officer of health or two meilical 

Eraclitioners to be in such a filthy state as to endanger 
eolth. 

iVaUr-SHppty. 
Clacse 51. — The power lo carry mains under lands 
outside the district is new, and will be subject to the like 
conditions with respect lo advertisements and deposit of 

filans of the intended works, as to service of notices on 
andowners and others, and as to the power of the Local 
Government Board to decide after inquiry on objections, 
as are imposeil by clauses 31-33 on carrying sewers under 
lands without the district. 

Clause 53. — Certain provisions of the W 

Clauses Acts are incorporated, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Sanitary Commission. The 
elTcct of this incorporation is to render unnecessary the 
ins^riinn nf i-t-rtnin corresponding provisions of the Publi- 



Clauses 54 and 55. — These clauses with respect to 
leters arc now usually introduced into all special Water 



Clause 56.— It not anfreijucntly happens that a local 
authority have more water than is required for the supply 
of their own district, and that an adjoining district would 
be willing to lake the surplus. At present there is no 
power lo make and carry out the necessary arrangements ; 
this clause is introduced to meet the want. 

Clauses;.— In many cases it is found impracticable lo 
liimish a supply of water to a house at so Iowa rate as two- 
pence a week ; the Local Government Board are therefore 
empowered by this clause under special circumstances to 
enlarge the limit, A hirgcr limit than twopence a week is 
already allowed in the ca.se of common lodging-houses ; 
see Clause 75 of the Bill, 



Clause 85,— In sub-section S a doubt thai has been 
fell under the present state of the law as to overcrowding 
is cleare<l up by the insertion of the words ■ whether or not 
members of the same family. ' 



-I'his clause is new, and will enable lool 
authorities 10 protect the inhabitantsof their district ifiiinst 
;es caused by acts committed beyond their diarict : 



place where the act complained of is committed. 

Offeasive Tradn. 

Clause 107. — An offender against the provisions re- 
lating to offensive trades of sec. z? of the Nuisanco 
Removal Act, 1855, which are embodied in this clansc, 
might at his option, under sec. 28 of that Act, compel ibc 
local authority to abandon all proceedings before die 
justices, and to lake proceedings in a superior coon. TUi 
latter enactment has been omitted, since it amounted pnf 
ticnlly in some cases to depriving the local authority aha- 
gether of remedy. 

It may be observed Ihal the provisions above reftrad 
to of section 17 of the Nuisances Removal Act of 1S5; 
did not apply lo places without the limits of any dty.toira, 
or populous district ; this language, being less precLvtbin 
is desiraUle, has net been followed, but its intention ii 
effected by the reslriction of the clause of the bill to niluii 
districts as defined by the bill. 

Clause 108.— The observations on clause 101 appij 10 
this clause. 

Ihspilab. 

Clause i25.-^This clause, enabling a local nntharilyls 
recover costs incurred by them in the maintenance in 1 
hospital of a patient who is not n pauper, is new. 

Mortuaries. 

Clause 134.— TTie present law enables local suthorilio 
to provide mortuaries or places for the reception of dud 
bodies before interment. This clause impose on locil 
authurities the obligation of making such provision if re- 
quired by the LociU Government Board lo do so. 

Part IV. — Local Government Provisions. 
Lightiits Sb-etts, etc. 

Clauses 154 ami 155.— Under the general lawan mtaii 
authority can at present only contiaci for lightii^ ihor 
district for a period not exceeding ihree yenls. Itijpfo- 
posetl lo remove the restriction ; to enable urban tslbori- 
ties lo purchase gas underiakings by agreement ; and dM 
to enable urban authorities in districts or parts of distrioi 
where there is no company or person authorised by IV- 
liament losupply gas and supplying ^fls, to unilertake sui 
supply themselves, and for that purpose lo obtain a ^ 
visional order under the Gas and Water Works Fadlnis 
Act, 1870, authoriang a gas undertaking. The tfftcnf 
this latter provision is to place local authorities on the same 
fooling with respect to tommendng aikd carrying on 1 ps 
undertaking as an ordinary gas company. 

Clause 157. — Under this clause urlan authorities Me 
empowered to make by-laws for the regulation of public 
walks and pleasure-grounds belonging to them, which llKT 
are not able lo do at present. 

Clause 163. — This power lo provide a public hah 1* 
new: at present a local board who desire to provide 1 
building for public meetings, etc, cannot do so witlvogta 
special Act. 

Part VI. — Rating and Borrowing Powers, etc 

Bernrvfing Poivers. 

Clause 204. — This clause renders the valuation li* 
uniler the Union Assessment Committee Act, nhidi "a» 
passed after the Local Government Act, 1858, conclosie 
for the assessment of Ihe genera! district rate. 

Clause 137. — The same powers of borrowing from the 
Public Works Loan Commissioncis and otherwise are a»- 
ferred on joint boanis and port sanitary anthorities, etc., » 
are conferreil on the local authorities under the Mil, Ita» 
supplying on accidental omisdon in the Public UealA 
Act, 1872. 
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Part VIL— Legal Pkoceedings. 

• 

Prosecutwtt of Offences and Recovery of Penalties^ etc. 

Clause 248. — Thb clause £icilitates proceedings against 
ersons who (so to speak) jointly contnbute to a nuisance, 
kt present there is great difficulty in enforcing any remedy, 
nless it can be clearly proved that the separate contribu- 
on of the person complained of would alone cause a nui- 
ince, such proof being often from the nature of the case 
Imost impossible. 

»ART VIII. — Alteration of Areas and Union of 

Districts. 

Clause 264. — This clause adapts to the present state of 
tie law the old power to adopt the Local Government Acts, 
nd enables the owners and ratepayers of any place having 
known and defined boundary, who desire that it should 
e constituted an urban district, to pass a resolution affirming 
liat it is expedient that such place should be constituted a 
>cal government district, and the Local Government Board 
re empowered to constitute such district accordingly. 

Clause 278. — ^This b a new provision enabling rural 
districts and urban districts (with tne exception of boroughs 
K>ssessing a separate court of quarter sessions) to be 
nited for the purpose of appointing a medical officer of 
lealth, and providing for the rendering of local assistance 
o the officer so appointed by the poor law medical officers 
if the constituent districts. 

Clause 279. — Under the existing law a port sanitary 
luthority for several ports can only be formed by combin- 
Dg all the authorities of those pK)rts, a process which, 
rhere the authorities are numerous and large, would make 
be aggregate body too unwieldy for practical purposes. 
This cuLUse meets the difficulty by enabling a jomt board 
)f representatives of the riparian authorities of several ports 
o be formed as the port sanitary authority for the com- ' 
>ined ports. 

Part X. 

Miscellaneous and T'emporary Protisions, 

Clause 302. — When a new borough is created and an 
existing improvement Act or local government district is 
nerged in it, the council supersede the improvement com- 
nissioners or local board as the urban authority, but there 
s at present no provision for a transfer of property : the 
clause meets this requirement. 

Clause 303. — The power for local boards to change 
their name (with the sanction of the Local Government 
Board) is new ; changes in local circumstances may often 
render the existence of such a pK)wer desirable. 

Clause 314. — This clause meets two or three purely 
Exceptional cases. 

Part XL 

Saving Clauses and Repeal of Acts, 

Clause 324. — The exemption of smelting works and of 
cnanufactories of ores and minerals contained in section 44 
af the Nuisances Removal Act of 1855 was, when taken 
in connection with the provisions relating to nuisances in 
the Sanitary Act, 1866, of doubtful construction, and has 
been omitted. 

" Clause 333. — It will be observed that by re-enacting 
(see part 3 of schedule V.) certain sections of the Sanitary 
Acts whidi could not properly be consolidated in this bill, 
the result is attained of a total repeal, so far as regards 
England (exclusive of the metropolis), of 19 statutes. 

Schedules. 

All matters of procedure are inserted in the schedules. 

Schedule l. — The first schedule contains rules for the 
pcooeedings of local board? and committees of urban and 
rural authorities. 

Schedule 2. — In the second schedule are found the 
rales for election of local boards: the most important 
•Iteration bcdng the provision for the uniform election of 
local boonU by Ap^ 15 in each year, on which day the 



retiring members are to go out, and the newly elected 
members are to be deemed to come into office. For this 
purpose it is provided that all the members of existing 
local boards shall hold office till April 15, 1876. The 
effect of this provision will be to make the periods at which 
the members of local boards and rural sanitary authorities 
come into office in each year the same. 

Schedule 3. — This schedule prescribes the mode of 
passing a resolution of owners and ratepayers, e,g,y under 
clause 264 for constituting a local government dis- 
trict. 

Schedule 4. — This schedule contains forms for the 
execution of the Act. 

Schedule 5.— In part three of this schedule the sections 
of the repealed Acts which could not properly have been 
consolidated in this bill have (as already observed) been re- 
enacted, so that the repeal is, so far as regards England 
(exclusive of the metropolis), complete. 

Local Government Board, 
April 20, 1875. 



METROPOLIS WATER-SUPPLY AND FIRE 
PREVENTION BILL. 

The Standing Orders have been complied widi, and the bill is to 
be read a second time upon Friday, May 14* 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

{Thursday, April 15.) 
LONDON LOCAL REGULATIONS. 
Mr, Sclater-Booth stated in reply to Sir C. 
Dilke, that the regulations framed by the local au- 
thority in London, under 37 and 38 Vict. cap. 67, had 
been returned by the Board, with numerous sugges- 
tions for amendment and alteration. He could .not 
say when they would be ready to lay on the table. 
They included no provision for the temporary deten- 
tion of animals intended for slaughter. 



WATER-SUPPLY. 

Sir G. Jenkinson asked the President of the 
Local Government Board whether, having in view 
the inadequate supply of water for drinking and other 
purposes in many towns, rural villages, and districts 
throughout the country, Her Majesty's Government 
were prepared during the present Session with any 
measure to remedy this evil ; and, if not, whether the 
Government would consent to an inquiry into the 
subject by a Royal- Commission, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the wants of various rural districts, and 
the best method of storing water where needed. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth.— I stated very recently, in 
reply to a question addressed to me m this House, 
what new powers and facilities in respect of water- 
supply were proposed to be conferred by the Public 
Health Bill of this Session. The Government have 
no further legislation to propose on the subject at 
present. In reply to my hon. friend's further ques- 
tion as to a Royal Commission, the Government have 
not yet had time for its consideration. In consider- 
ing It, their object would be to adopt such a course 
as might lead to a practical conclusion with the least 
delay. 

WOMEN IN FACTORIES. 
Mr. Cross, in answer to Mr. W. Holms, said it 
was not the intention of the Government to control 
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in any way the inquiry of the Royal Commission into 
the working of the Factory and Workshops Regula- 
tions Acts. Neither was there any wish to impose 
as a general rule, any restrictions on the labour of 
adult persons. But, no doubt, the case of adult 
women might be made a subject of special provision 
in special cases. Where the Factory and Workshops 
Regulation Acts were not in operation, that would be 
a subject for consideration. 

{Friday, April 16.) 

The Building Societies Act (1874) Amendment 
Bill passed the second reading. 



{Moitdny, April 19.) 
ARTISANS- DWELLINGS BILL. 

In the Committee of the House on this hi)!, 

Mr. Ritchie said within the last few years it was 
computed that 100,000 souls had been turned out of 
their residences by the improvements made in the 
metropolis. On the other hand, the corporation of 
the city of London had provided accommodation for 
849 souls, and were preparing accommodation for 
150 more, making 1,000 in all. He contended that 
it was unfair that the city should be relieved of its 
fair share of the burden under this bill, and he 
moved an amendment to include the city of London 
in the term ' the metropolis.' 

Mr. Cross reminded the committee it had already 
been resolved by a large majority that the city of 
London should manage itsown affairs in this matter. 
He believed that the city would carry out the pro- 
visions of the bill heartily, and it must have the 
advantage conferred on every other municipal corpo- 
ration, of taxing itself. He therefore opposed the 
amendment, 

Mr. Samuda, in supporting it, stated that a piece 
of ground was lately sold in the city at the rate of 
3,000,000/, per acre. 

Mr. Alderman Cotton argued in favour of the 
city of London being allowed to carry out its own 
improvements, irrespective of any control from the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The amendment was negativcil, and Clause 15 
agreed to. 

The remaining clauses were agreed to, and, on 
the motion of Mr. Cross, new ones were added 
giving power to the confirming authority to modify 
an authorised scheme ; providing for inquiry on 
the refusal of a local authority to make an improve- 
ment scheme j and giving the confirming authority 
certain powers as to advertisements and notices, 
and enabling them to dispense with the latter in 
certain cases. 

Mr. Torr moved new clauses, which were agreed 
to, providing for the appointment of deputy medical 
officers of health, and giving any twelve ratepayers 
power, in case of the failure of the medical officer to 
make a report, to demand an inquiry, the costs of 
such a proceeding to be paid by themselves if found 
to be based on unreasonable ground 

Sir S. Waterlow moved a new clause providing 
that if after five years the local authority had failed 
to complete a scheme for which it had purchased 
land, the confirming authority should have power 10 
order the said land to be sold by auction or tender, 
with power, however, to fix a reserve price. This 
was agreed la 



Dr. L. Playfair described the measure as a most 
important one, consisting of 333 clauses and o?k 
twenty-eight pages of schedules, and if passed iala 
law would no doubt exercise a niost important ict- 
fluence on the public health of the country. The 
present Acts were both cumbersome and com[to; 
and if this bill had been to consolidate and simpliff 
(hem he should have been belter satisfied with it 
than he was at present. The amendments of the 
law proposed in the measure, however, were fir too 
inadequate to constitute a permanent settletoeot of 
the question. The supply of water to some ruial 
districts was in a most unsatisfactory condition, 
and this measure would do nothing to remedy lL 
There ought also to have been greater powers to 
prevent the spread of infectious diseases. He 
wanted the Government to acknowledge that this 
could only be regarded as preparatory legislation, 
and that it was not a fulfilment of the pledge ghtn 
by the Prime Minister in his celebrated Manchester 

Mr. Rathbone was of opinion that the bill wouU 
fonn a good foundation for future legislation, but 
agreed with the preceding speaker that it could om 
be accepted as a final settlement of the question. 

Mr. Sclater-Booth disclaimed any finahty noaoo 
regarding the bi!!. The primary object for vhich ii 
was introduced was the consolidation of the Ian 
relating to sanitary subjects ; but it was found im- 
possible to do this without reconciling them «hM 
they differed, and putting in such amendments is 
were die corollaries and necessary consequenea oT 
past legislation. 

Dr. Lush hoped the bill would pass, as he fearai 
the country was not at present ripe for a stronger 



Mr. Stanfield did not believe in maldng people 
clean and healthy by Acts of Parliament andceotrat- 
sation, but preferred lo train local authorities 10 lalt 
care of themselves in those matters. He beanil; 
approved of the bill. It was an accurate ind 1 
reputable piece of work. 

The bill was read a second time. 



SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS BILL. 
The House went into committee on this biH, 
when, on the motion of Mr. W. S. Stanhope, ' "»»' 
was inserted in Clause 2, in addition to 'food' and 

Dr. Cameron moved on Clause 3 to leave out ih* 
word 'knowingly,' for otherwise it would be impos- 
sible to get a conviction. 

Dr. L. Playfair supported the amendmenL 

In the debate that followed some hon. gentlcmea 
thought the word ' knowingly ' was surplusage, odws 
that ihe bill would be inoperative without it, ai>l 
others again that it did not matter whether the wotd 
was retained or not. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

On Clause 4, 

Sir A. Lusk moved to insert the words ' not ex- 
ceeding,' his desire being that the penalty should nM 
be fixed at the hard and fast line of 50^-, but that ilM 
magistrate should have power to inflict a fine of less 
than 50/. if there were mitigating t ' "" 

the case. 

The amendment was agreed ta 
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Mr. O'Sullivan moved to add ' no person shall 
be permitted to mix, colour, or stain any food while 
in Her Majesty's Custom House stores,' his object 
being to prevent the adulteration of Irish whisky. 
By way ot showing how bad the stuff was that was 
sold as Irish whisky he said that he once gave a 
friend some without telling him what it was, and 
seeing him make wry faces he asked how he liked it, 
when his friend replied that ' it felt like a torchlight 
procession going down his throat.' Three-fourths of 
the evils that were attributed to whisky were really 
due to the Government for selling people poison 
under the name of whisky. The only object they 
could have was the ruin of another Irish industry, and 
there were only three industries left in Ireland now — 
linen, whisky, and porter. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought that 
the selling of deleterious whisky came within the 
scope of the bill, but he would be glad if the hon. 
members interested in the matter should meet and 
talk the matter over with himself and the customs 
officers. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Clauses 4 and 5, were agreed to, and progress was 
reported. 

The other business was disposed of, and the House 
adjourned at ten minutes past two o'clock. 



^afaj Reports. 



PETROLEUM CONVICTIONS. 
An oil and colour man at Brighton has been fined 5/. 
and costs on each offence, first, for keeping petroleum on 
unlicensed premises ; and, secondly, for not having it duly 
labelled, as required by statute. The stipendiary magistrate 
said that the next dealer convicted would be fined the full 
poialtj of 20/. 

SELLING DISEASED SHEEP. 
Edward Clarke, "gentleman," has been charged 
on the information of the inspector of nuisances with ex- 
posing and depositing for sale in Telford's Auction Mait, 
certain diseased sheep, intended for the food of man. — Thfc 
defendant's advocate did not deny the charge, but said the 
defendant was ignorant of the sheep being diseased. — The 
Mayor said this was a very serious case, and that an ex- 
emplary penalty would be inflicted as a caution to others. 
The ddfendant would be find 10/. and costs for each sheep. 
In all the penalty amounted to over 34/. 



NUISANCE FROM SEWAGE WORKS. 
Vice-Chancellor Hall has had before him the case 
of the Attanuy-Getural v. the Mayor 0/ Darlington^ a suit 
instituted to restrain the corporation of Darlington firom 
polluting the river Skeme by their sewage operations, to 
the injury and annoyance of the plaintifi* and the public. 
The nver flowed by the north-east of Darlington, and thence 
onwards in a south-westerly direction, to Houghton-le- 
Skeme. The plainti6f s case mainly was, that in conse- 

auence of the stenches, vapours, and gases produced by 
le ¥rorks of the defendants, he and bis wife had been 
compelled, in July, 1874, to leave his house. The cause 
now came on upon a motion for an injunction to restrain 
the alk^ged pollution of the river by the works, and to 
oompel the corporation not to allow any mud or other 
noxioiis matter to remain in the river or its approaches ; 
in other words, to remove the mud and matter. 

The Vice*C^anceUor granted an injunction; but 
ordered it not to be enforced till the last seal day but one 
bdbie the kMDn; YaaUioD. 



ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRINK ACT. 

Sir, — The Act for Preventing the Adulteration of 
Articles of Food or Drink, passed in the year i860 (23 and 
24 Vict., c. 84) provides for the appointment of analysts by 
Courts of Quarter Sessions in counties, and by Town 
Councils in boroughs having a separate Court of Quarter 
Sessions ; and until the passing of the Amendment Act 
(35 and 36 Vict., c. 74), it has been the practice in all 
boroughs which have no separate quarter sessions to have 
every analysis of milk obtained by the inspector analysed 
by the county analyst. 

My Town Council have hitherto declined to appoint an 
analyst under the recent Act, which empowers town coun- 
cils of * every borough* to appoint one, but are desirous of 
having the milk sold by several of the dealers in their 
district analysed by the county analyst, upon whose certifi- 
cate last year, in a case not defended by a solicitor, the 
Borough Justices convicted ; but the town clerk has ad- 
vised me that he is of opinion that had the objection been 
raised that the sample had not been analysed by an analyst 
appointed for the borough under the Act of 1872, that the 
prosecution would have failed. 

I should therefore feel obliged if you or any of your 
readers would be good enough, in your * Notes, Queries, 
and Replies,' to give me your or their opinion on this 
matter. 

April IS, 1875. H. G. U. P. C. 

[We doubt whether the view taken above is a correct 
one, though the point is not free from difficulty. Our 
recommendation is that steps be taken to bring about 
another prosecution before the Borough Justices, on the 
certificate of the county analyst, so that the point of law 
suggested may be raised (if at all) by the defendant. It is 
a pity to stand still for the sake of an idea, considering 
that the Town Council wish to go forwards.] 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEAIiTH OFFI- 
CERS, INSPECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Bainbs, Colond, has been appointed Chairman of the Hove Urban 
Sanitary Authority. 

BaRnbs, A.p Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Brampton 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

BsADSHAW, The Kev. H. H., has been appointed Chairman of the 
Shardlow Rural Sanitary Authority. 

BuDD, J. P. Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the newly-formed 
Pontardawe Rural Sanitary Authority^ Glamorganshire. 

Burn, H., Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Litchurch 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

COLLARD, Mr. T. W., has been appointed Clerk and Surveyor to 
the Heme Bay Urban Sanitary Authority: vice Turner, re- 
signed. 

Cooper, Thomas, Esq., has been re-elected Chairman of the Raw- 
marsh Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Evans, David, Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Llanelly 
Urban Sanitarv Authority. 

Gates, T., Esq., has been appointed. Chairman of the Shoreham, 
New, Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Green, Georges Esq., has been apjwinted Chairman of the West- 
houghton Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Hawkins, Mr. T., has been re-appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Hartley Wintney Rural Sanitary District, at an increased 
salary. 

Jbssofp, John. L.R.C.P. Edinburgh, L.F.P.S. Glasgow, L.S.A. 
London, has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the 
HaUtead Urban Sanitary Dbtrict : 25/. for one year. 

Lever, John, ^q., has been appointed Chairman of the Kearsley 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

LoNCSTAFF, Mr. Thomas, has been appointed SurveycM' and In- 
spector of Nuisances for the Leadgate Urban Sanitary District : 
vice Mr. Matthew Coupland, Surveyor, and Mr. Geofge Haw- 
don, Inspector of Nuisances, resigned. 

Margereson, Mr., has been appoint^ Qerk to the Brampton Urban 
Sanitary Authority. 

MasoN{ Mr. William fames, has been re-appointed Inspector of 
Nuisances for the Tavistock Rural Samtary District for six 
months from Lady Day. 

NvTTALL, Mr. Thomas, has been app(»nted Surveyor to the Kearsley 
Urban Sanitary District : vice Lomax, resigned. 

Orton, John, jun., M.R.CS. England, lias been re-appointed Medi- 
cal Officer of Health for the Foleshill Rural Sanitary District: 
salary increased firom 50/. to zoo/, per annuma 
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Topp, Alfred, Esq., has been BppMnIn] Cbainnan of the F»niwonh 

Uiban SanilHry Auihoriiy. 
TfnaraviLLB, Mr. D. B., has been appoLnlid ClerV lo the oewly- 

fotmed Ponurdiwe RuiaJ Siniiary Authority. 
Watus. George Hiiisl, Ea]., hai been appoinicd Cha.nmn of the 

Wmitakeii' GMrac Hcnryi' LR-CI?" EdTubuiBb. L.B.C,S. Edin- 
biitfth, h»» been sppoiDted Mcdioil Officer of Healih for ihi 

Williams, The Ret. D, W!, has been appointed Chalnnan of ihe 

Pontypridd Urban Sanitary Authority. 
WiNGETT, Mr. (Abboubury>, has been appointed Inspector of Nui- 

tancei for ihe Weymouth Rural Sanitarr Diitrict. 
Vounc, George, Esq., has been appointed Treaiurer lo the newly- 
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Thil invention rehitei to the neans of purifying the air in conRned 
flpacCL ITieie means conu«E euenliaUv in luteriiig the air bj cans, 
ifig it to roH through matten capable of mecbanioally retaining 
organic bodies and all kinds of dust held in suspenwHt in the au- ; also 

destroy the gcmu or id fiji them. 

J3i«. Treatment of slopi, liquid refuse, etc F. T. Bond. Gloucetler. 
The modedescribcdcomists of a combination of precipitation by 
'luric add, lulphate of aLumina, 

„ Bilphale of copper and bidiro- 

mate of potish in the '■•-•--•- •-->- —1 

either by means of a 
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and complete investigation of all the drcumstances of the varitA 
complications that have a tendency to indncE disease. a»l uiSivK 
penetiatlon to indicate the plague^MM, when, when once it oUaiu s 
fooling, it isdilGoilI 10 eiadicaM. orbcking energy la emplartniy 
mcan^ of prevention, to use a homely phrase "lalong live try vefcir 
tocli." the discovery will come too tuc of the tinh of theiimA 

must watch against having a hobby, and if he haaagciodciM^hcmtf 
be careful never 10 let it "run oS with him." Aiothet Dalltr is 
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as they fall.and no machinery is required. The perfect adiBi dots 
not depend upon the person uung the sear, tnit upon the laan weiad 
to pack and place the receptacle. It is In UK in pivale v^tK 
unioni. hospiuls. facloties, priioos, camps, villages, wuh and ram 
water, and in KaUrai, one of the most difficult towns in En^udb 

be raoii efleciual, simple, and econcmiical for the itmoral o* "JT" 
makes ihc sy«iro self-suppordng after Ihe original nominal cmtlijlm 
3, WeilmiDster Chambcrv S.W, 
CommiiKicatiiini have ieen rtctived from — 
Mr. Robinson, Carlisle : Dr. G. Goldie. Leeds ; LieuL.CoL A S. 
loncs. Wrexham ; Mr. Geo. % Ellitton. Ipswich -. Dr. }. GrifiUm 
Sheffield ; Sir. C Pugh, Kidderminster : Mr. Edward SetjisiA 
Bolton ; Dr. PanHni, M.O.H. G«le : Mr. Alfred Ashby, U-B. 
M.O.H. Grantham; Dr. John Dougall. Glasgow; Mr. E V. 
Damier, London : Mr. P. H. Kolhind, London ; the Editor of Its 
fttdUal M-^Hinr: Mr. Kenneth Madeod, Glasgow: Dr. SynH 
Huntingdon; Professor De Chaumoni, M.D., Woalsen; Ur. 
Robert P, Sanllicfc, Secretary of the Philosophical Society. Glsipw; 
Dr. Daniel Jackson, Heicham ; Mr. J. Bell. London ; Mr. HanKy. 
London : Dr. Alfred Carpenter, Londnn ; Mr, John t.ambet(. CK. 
London; Dr. John Tripe, London; Mr. R. W, Peregrine Kni. 

' Perfect Daylight ! '— AU persons desiring to 

Improve the lightiRg of their premises or apartment* may ^dily del* 
by availing themselves of that moat useful of madem iov^^ian^ 
'thappuis' Patent Daylight Reflectors.' They aji be adapKd ■ 
any window, skylight, etc The manufactory is al 6( Flecl Sliem 
London.— (Advt.1 
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THE FOWHB OF SOIL, AIR, AND VEQE- 
TATIOH, TO PUEIPT SEWAGE.* 
BY ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D. 
No. 1. 
I HAVE taken Ihe subject of the practical power 
of soil, air, and vegclalion to purify the sewage of 
water-closet towns for our consideration as distln- 
tinguished from that which may be caUed the 
theoretical view of the question, because the theoreti- 
cal power of agriculture to purify sewage is not now 
denied by any reasonable student of nature. It is 
aclcnowledgedonallhandsthatthefihration of sewage, 
however concentrated or however diluted, through 
soil wilt efTectualy remove all the objectionable matter 
which is contained in the water ; that is, filtration 
will remove all organic matter from the water, and 
allow it to pass away perfectly purified, provided the 
filirfrtion is continued long enough or the filter re- 
newed often enough, and the thickness of liliering 
material befairlyadequaleforthepurpose. This is now 
an acknowledged fact, and it is sufficiently established 
by the aid of experience as well as of chemical 
analysis for me to take it as an axiom, without being 
called upon to demonstrate its truth to the members 
of this societj". The theory of sewage purification by 
soil is the foundation of sewage irrigation, but the 
power of soil is not everlastings its power to extract 
organic matter has a limit, and if the action of the 
filter be continued after that limit has been reached 
there is a cessation of purification, and nuisance 
and its contingencies are inevitable. The water 
which passes through the filler may be absolutely 
less pure than before filtration was effected. The 
result of this action was shown last year at the Royal 
Patriotic Schools at Wandsworth, in which it was 
proved by chemical analysis that the water supplied 
to the children in the girls' school was less pure after 
filtration than before; that it contained morenilrogen 
and phosphoric acid than was present in the 
water before it passed into the filler. An ex- 
amination of Ihc filter itself easily explained this 
anomaly. Soils, however, vary in their power 
to abstract organic matter, some being more 
competent than others to effect the object in view ; 
some are powerful enough to purify water if it passes 
through a foot or two of material, as is the case in 
the ordinary water-filter ; others do comparatively 
little, and soon lose their virtue by saturation. I 
am not, however, about to inflict upon you a dis- 
course upon the capacities of soils, but simply to 
ask you to concede the point, and then conduct you 
to the second term of my propositions, vii,, the 
power of air to assist the process. If a filter is con- 
tinuous in its operation it soon fails, but if its action 
is intermittent, if the soil in use is allowed to run 
dry and the interstices which naturally exist in it, 
and which, whilst in action, are filled with water — if 
those interstices arc allowed to become re-charged 
with air, the power of the filter is restored and 
purification is again effected. There is an oxidiza- 
tion of the organic matters contained in the inter- 
stices of the filter ; the arrested organic matters 
become organic salts, and pass away when the filter 
is used again, dissolved in the water as nitrates and 



nitrites, and if looked for afford evidence of a so- 
called previous sewage contamination. In them- 
selves they are harmless in the quantities in which 
they are usually found in filtered water. This is the 

Srinciple in operation in the plan which is now 
nding favour under the name of downward inter- 
mittent filtration. The organic elements in the 
sewage, which are dangerous in their recent form, 
are changed into harmless salts and are compara- 
tively lost to agriculture. It tends to produce in the 
long run an imperial bankruptcy by casting away 
into the sea a valuable matter which has to be re- 
couped to us .ts a nation by purchases from other 
countries. Still, intermittent downward filtration 
effects a present object and can be made applicable 
for the purpose of purifying sewage in those places in 
which it is found impossible to bring to bear upon 
the matter the third term of my proposition, and 
which is the most powerful agent of the three in the 
series, viz., vegetation. A fitter requires rest to allow 
of the access of oxygen for the purposes of oxidation, 
but the true principle of sewage utilisation is, forthat 
oxidisation not to take place at all, but that the 
organic matter which is arrested by the soil should 
be taken up into its natural storehouse, made to 
revert into (he formed material of plant-life at once, 
rather than to change into a chemical salt which has 
to be decomposed again by the vital power of the 
plant, reabsorbed into its juices, and so brought 
back to organic life by a roundabout process, instead 
of that direct one which Nature provides in her 
agricultural laboratory. 

It has been supposed by physiologists that it is 
in all cases necessary for such a change in the cha- 
racter of otganic matter to take place before it can 
be assimilated by plant life. It has been thought 
that the effect of manure when applied to land has 
to be obtained after the stage which has been called 
previous sewage contamination has been reached, 
vii., that all oiiganic matter is changed into ammonia, 
nitrates, and nitrites, or has entered into chemical 
combination with the earthy bases and sulphur and 
phosphorus, which are more or less found in manure 
of every kind. In the year i858 I showed that this 
was not so ; that, at any rate, as regards rye-grass, 
that plant may be called carnivorous in its tastes, 
and that the rootlets of a young crop of rye-grass 
seiie upon the organic elements which are contained 
in sewage, bring them into immediate contact with 
the extremities of the spongioles of the plant, and 
that an actual digestion of the animal matter takes 
place without any reduction to organic salts coming 
to pass, such as that which really does arise in the 
process of filtration. My idea was thought absurd, 
and my observations to be scarcely worth considera- 
tion. It was said that the food of plants must be 
reduced to an inorganic state before plant life could 
be nourished by it ; that this was an axiom of 
vegetable physiology, and any different opinion upon 
the subject was not worth a thought. I am now 

■ ' ' -' - r for 

ahh, 

for since my paper was read at the meeting of the 
Social Science Association at Bristol, Dr. Burdon 
Sanderson has published some observations which 
bear upon this subject. He has demonstrated that 
when a leaf of the Droscra Dionma contracted in 
consequence of its contact with living matter, Ihe 
effects produced were precisely similar to those 
which occurred when muscle contracted. He con- 
siders that the act of contraction in sensitive plants 
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corresponds in its conditions with the act of con- 
traction in the muscular tissue of animals, an electric 
current being produced in both cases. 

Then, Dr. Hooker, of the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
has followed out these observations of Dr. Sander- 
son. He detailed at the meeting of the British 
Association at Belfast, last August, some of his 
deductions. He finds it quite possible for plants 
apparently to invert the order of nature, and to draw 
a part of their nutriment from the animal kingdom, 
which, he says, * it was oftener held to be the func- 
tion of the vegetable kingdom to sustain.' 

That * plants can and do assimilate animal 
matter without that animal matter being first resolved 
into its ultimate elements.' 

This is precisely the sum and substance of my 
own observations upon the power of rye grass to 
digest animal matter. The protoplasm of rye grass as 
existing in the minute fibrillae or spongioles of the 
root, can avail itself of animal matter for its support 
without that matter having first to undergo decom- 
position. The extreme end of the rootlet, the root- 
cap as it is called by some writers, consists of cells 
which, after the exercise of their /unction, become 
detached from the proper cell-tissue of the spongiole, 
and which have been actually engaged in this pro- 
cess of digestion. 

While they are in actual contact, and are a part 
of the plant, they attract the organic elements which 
exist in manure in a manner which appears to me 
to be similar to that which is seen in the process of 
cloth-dyeing, when certain colours are discharged by 
the affinity which some textures have for certain 
salts. The vegetable cells having appropriated these 
organic matters to themselves, they assimilate the 
contained nitrogenous matter, pass it on into the 
cellular or vascular tissue of the root, and become 
themselves filled with the carbonic acid, or oxygen ; 
the act of digestion is thus performed, and then their 
duty is done. Manure which has had an animal 
origin, especially when derived from creatures which 
are carnivorous or omnivorous, consists of two distinct 
classes of matter : first, that which is dead, so to speak, 
that in which all vitality has been destroyed, and which 
must perforce revert to inanimate compounds such 
as the chemist can produce in his laboratory, and is 
absorbed in that state, and secondly, that which still 
contains germs or granules in which there is a 
dormant kind of vitality capable of being roused 
into active life, which may be called, after Dr. Beales' 
formula, * living matter.' This matter requires a con- 
tinuous heat generally above 212® to destroy it 
These are the germs or granules of matter which if 
admitted into the economy of the human body can 
reproduce themselves or produce some diseased 
state of the system. The great principle in the 
utilisation of sewage, from the preventive point of view, 
is, that if these granules of vital matter are brought 
into contact with the extremities of the spongioles 
of plant-life, their character is at once destroyed and 
the contained nitrogenous matter is assimilated by 
the plant, oxygen or carbonic acid being given out, 
and neither vitally or chemically are they the same 
matters as before they were acted on by the spon- 
gioles of the plant There is an electric action ex- 
cited which will be found to be precisely similar 
to that shown by Dr. B. Sanderson to happen when 
the Drosera feeds upon the animal which is un- 
fortunate enough to be embraced in its marvellous 
clutches. 

Mr. Darwin is of opinion that the Drosera Dionaa 



assimilates its food and digests its captives much in 
the same manner as does the human stomach. The 
inference may be easily drawn, that, if the Drosera 
can do this, the vital power which exists in the pro- 
toplasm of the fibriUse of the rootlets of rye-grass 
can do the same. These fibrillar are seen in a state 
of marvellous activity in a field of rye-grass in 
which the plant is approaching the time for flower- 
ing. If the observer watches a field to which sewage 
has not been applied for three or four days, he will 
notice a tangled mass of rootlets covered with hairs, 
and when seen under a magnifying-glass just as a 
stream of sewage reaches them, he will see them 
excited into a state of marvellous activity. They 
open out, as it were, to the water just as sea- 
anemones do to the advancing tide — ^they expand 
their fibrilke, and seem to search for food. I make 
this as a simile, not that I mean the act is the 
same. I have not been able to see the actual pro- 
cess of absorption, because immediately the water 
touches the plant, the hair-like fibrillar are taken out 
of sight ; but there is a perceptible movement, and 
a rapid rise of liquid takes place in the parenchyma 
of the plant itself, which liquid is not sewage. I 
contend that the principle of utilisation to be fol- 
lowed out for the entire removal of the dangerous 
matter in sewage is the growth of vegetable matter, 
which, if sewage be otherwise treated, renders pos- 
sible the origin of enthetic diseases among those 
exposed to the action of the material used. 

A very serious question is often asked, and some- 
times answered in the negative — ^Will earth destroy 
the germs or granules of disease ? Will such genns 
escape from the clutches of vegetable matter in 
earth, and become again active if passed into a 
watercoiu-se ? 

Pettenkofer has raised this question, and put forth 
the idea that ordure, mixed with earth, may be de- 
prived of its noxious smell ; but that the germs of 
disease may still remain. Thus, he asserts that the 
excreta of cholera patients may not be destroyed if 
they are mixed with earth, but may remain dormant, 
ready to develope into activity whenever they are 
placed in circumstances favourable to their re- 
appearance. Supposing that such earth, cont^mng 
ordure in excess, should become mixed with water, 
and that that water should carry away the germs of 
disease into a supply of water used for potable par- 
poses, the disease would be reproduced by those 
germs or granules, even although they had been 
previously mixed with vegetable matter in earth. 
If this be correct it would show that the earth- 
closet plan is not free from a danger which caniu)t 
properly belong to sewage irrigation, for there is no 
doubt but that the roots of the plants will infallibly 
extract every particle of matter of organic origin 
existing in the atom which has nitrogen in its compo- 
sition, and which passes within reach of a living 
vegetable rootlet. Not a single granule capable d 
reproducing disease can reach the effluent stream if 
the fields are properly managed, and care be taken 
to bring every portion of the sewage into contact 
with growing crops, or with land ready for die growth 
of new plant life, ^provided the land has not been 
already saturated with sewage elements. It is not 
the deodorising, disinfecting, or re-arranging property 
of earth which is required so much as the selectii^ 
power of the plant roots. We have no occasion to 
solve the important question which is put by Petten- 
kofer, viz., < that the germ of disease deodorised, bat 
not disinfected, might be devetoped into actire and 
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dangerous energy.' Such a contingency might 
happen with dried ordure ; but the roots of the plants 
allow nothing to escape them. No germs of disease 
will pass by without being made to stand and deliver 
up all the nitrogenous matter they contain, and which 
exists in everything likely to develope germs of 
mischief ; the very minuteness of the granules them- 
selves assisting to produce their own destruction, 
thus entirely preventmg the mischief which Petten- 
kofer has suggested as possible. 

It will be asked by the members of this society, 
how I show this to be a fact. I answer, by experi- 
ment, and the actual results of irrigation upon a 
neighbouring population. 

If a certain weight of rye-grass seed is taken and 
grown in wet sand without allowing the contact of 
any water which contains nitrogenous matter in its 
composition, the plants will grow up to a certain size, 
that is, until they have used up all the matter con- 
tained in the seed, and then growth is comparatively 
arrested. I have arranged such experiments by 
growing rye-grass under glass. All growth has been 
arrested for want of nutriment. I have added to the 
water solutions of fresh organic matter ; the plant 
has at once begun to grow, and in a few days has 
doubled its size, whilst a test set of plants to which 
such organic matter has not been added has re- 
mained stationary. Another basin and glass cover 
with sand not containing rye-grass, but to which 
organic matter has been added became putrid in a 
few days, but no such putridity appeared m the case 
in which rye-grass was growing. A fourth case had 
put into it a corresponding amount of nitrate of 
ammonia as was considered to be contained in the 
meat juices which were used in the first case, but 
the growth of the plant was not anything like so 
luxuriant as in that to which the living nitrogenous 
matter was added ; although a fresh start was made 
the plant soon dwindled away and died I am 
following out these experiments, and I hope at some 
future time to show most conclusively by actual 
figures obtained by weighing the product, what has 
been the addition to each set of plants by the food 
supplied to them. 

A point is sometimes made by some of the oppo- 
nents of sewage-farming, that chemistry has not 
been yet called in to prove the safety for human con- 
sumption of the food raised from sewage. The 
ijuestion may be fairly argued upon its merits, and 
its value assessed according to the evidence. The 
result, however, is one which practice will solve, and 
if the chemist should tell me that Italian rye-grass 
entirely grown by the application of sewage gives 
chemical results which are to the sanitarian unsatis- 
factory and unsafe, 1 should answer at once that his 
chemistry is at fault A long-continued use of rye- 
^^rass as a food, for cattle, not in isolated and small 
quantities, but in quantities which may be estimated 
at many tens of thousands of tons every year, and a 
long continued use of the products of a sewage farm 
in the form of milk, meat, and vegetables, has already 
satisfied me that his experiments would be wanting 
in some particulars, the absence of which had modi- 
$ed and altered the result A recent writer asserts 
that infusions of ordinary meadow-grass compared 
with infusions made from sewage grown rye-grass, 
gives results which, as regards the latter, are ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. From his experiments upon 
such infusions he comes to the conclusion that sew- 
age grown rye-grass contains a large amount of un- 
assimilated nitrc^enised matter, because he finds 



2*33 times more nitrogen in the infusion made from 
rye-grass as compared with that from meadow-grass. 
He considers it not improbable that a part at least 
of that ammonia which he assumes to be present in 
the grass, especially the albuminised form, to be 
sewage pure and simple, locked up in the cells and 
juices of the plant The writer advises that it is 
highly imprudent to feed cattle upon sewage-grown 
grass until a time has elapsed long enough for the plant 
to transform the sewage matter into proper plant tissue. 
I conclude that no one will deny that an excess of 
strong sewage will injure plant life, just as certainly 
as an excess of strong meat will injure animal life ; 
but I have not yet met with the physiologist who 
has asserted that the blood of an animal can contain 
the organic materials which have been given as food 
without that material, say beef-tea, being changed 
into something else than the actual form in which it 
was given. Albuminoid ammonia cannot pass 
jthrough the vital processes by which it gains admis- 
sion to the animal economy without undergoing 
change, and that change renders it chemically 
different. Whilst a plant is thriving and luxuriant in 
its growth, the process of digestion is going on at 
the spongioles of the root, and when it gets too much 
it is surfeited and no longer luxuriant, and vegeta- 
tion shows the result much more quickly than takes 
place in the animal economy, for animals can escape 
from those things which injure them, but plant life 
cannot ; hence its greater sensitiveness to things 
which actually injure it 

The only useful evidence to be adduced from the 
infusion of rye-grass being shown to contain 2*33 
times more ammonia than that of common meadow 
grass is, that it assimilates sewage faster and in 
much larger quantities than meadow grass, the latter 
being rapidly destroyed by excess of ammonia. If 
rye grass is hurtful to animal life because its infusion 
gives 22*1 per gallon nitrogen as ammonia, so does 
meadow grass, which, according to the same autho- 
rity gives 9*1 only. Let the animal have two and a 
half times the quantity of meadow grass, and it gets 
as much nitrogen as if it fed on sewage-grown grass. 
There is the natural result which is found to follow 
from feeding upon rye-grass ; it produces more meat 
and more milk from a given weight in a given time 
than does meadow grass, because it contains more 
nitrogenous matter, and more sugar is found in rye- 
grass, weight for weight, when dried. The result is, 
that a meat is produced which contains the largest 
amount of nitrogenous matter, and rye-grass, like 
other highly nitrogenised food, must be given with 
judgment. 1 quite agree with the writer in question 
*that the quantity of sewage (that is, of manurial 
matter contained in sewage) a plant is capable of 
assimilating is limited in amount and variable in 
quantity according to the age of the plant, and the 
external circumstances which influence its growth 
and nutrition ; ' but 1 also contend that some plants 
are able to take up more of one thing than another, 
that wheat thrives best when there are phosphates 
and silica in the soil, and even absolutely requires 
these matters to be provided for it. Hops do best 
with woollen rags as manure, and those who use 
them as manure get the best crops. So some plants 
do best when soot is provided, others get on best 
with sulphate or nitrate of ammonia, and as far as 
sewage is concerned Italian rye-grass is able to 
assimilate and fix in its tissues a far larger quantity 
of the peculiar matters which are inherent to town 
sewage than any other of our agricultural produce^ 
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hence its use on a sewage farm, its carnivorous pro- 
perties being most decided and beneficial, and we 
find that mangold wurtzel will deal best with that 
which the rye-grass leaves behind it 

Thousands of tons of rye-grass are now yearly 
grown in this country on sewage farms. The grass 
is wholly consumed by the cattle and horses. 
Animals choose it in preference to any other which 
may be put by the side of it. This is proof enough 
that it is gpod food, for animals are very discerning 
as to what is good for them, whilst the lightness 
with which epizootic attacks pass over those cattle 
brought up on sewage farms is also proof enough that 
the blood of animals fed with sewage produce is not 
in an unhealthy state. We have had our cattle affected 
with foot and mouth disease on four several occasions. 
It has always been the last, or nearly the last, farm in 
our neighbourhood to become affected It has passed 
very lightly over us, seldom taking the animals off 
their food for more than a day or two ; and, except 
from the loss of milk-supply, giving no uneasiness 
at all to the manager as to the result Hitherto 
pleuropneumonia has never appeared on the farm at 
all, although it has been in close neighbourhood ; 
and the drainage from animals which have had it 
has reached the sewage-grounds, below which some 
of our cattle were pastured. 

It will be observed that I have considered my 
communication to be one which is to show the prac- 
tical power of soil and air combined with vegetation 
to purify sewage ; whilst hitherto, as far as human 
beings are concerned, I have brought forward very 
little, if any, absolute practical proof of this power. 
I will now ask the members of this society to look 
at the map on the wall. It is an ordnance map which 
exhibits the position of the Beddington farm, and is 
on the scale of twenty-five inches to the mile. Upon 
it is marked in red every house which existed when 
the survey was made. Some scores have been 
added since, and many others are now occupied 
within the mile radius, which houses have been 
erected since the plan was laid down. We have 
been told by eminent men that a sewage farm is a 
dangerous swamp ; that it is a pestiferous marsh ; 
that it is dangerous to a neighbourhood ; that it may 
be detected by the smell by an expert anywhere 
when he is within a mile of it ; that, in fact, it stinks 
abominably ; and that it ought not to be permitted 
within a mile or more of a resident population. I 
have simply stated the opinions of eminent men 
which I have myself heard given under oath before 
Committees of the House of Commons, or before 
Commissioners from the Local Government Boards, 
and umpires acting in arbitration cases, or before 
jurors called to assess the damage such farms are 
likely to produce to neighbouring occupiers and 
owners. I am not, therefore, simply retailing hear- 
say evidence or speeches of counsel, or opinions of 
men when speaking upon the subject before excited 
audiences ; but they are the bond fide beliefs of the 
witnesses, and as such have had weight with the 
judges and juries who have heard them given. And 
yet, gentlemen, I presume to doubt the necessary 
sequences to these statements. I believe they can- 
not be supported by good evidences, and they are 
not the necessary consequence of sewage farming. 
I believe that the witnesses have taken that which 
they considered as likely to happen, for a belief in 
that which will or has happened ; and in too many 
instances have put the * ergo propter hoc ' for the 
^post hocy and thus have deceived themselves. 



It will be seen from the plan, that the fann 
which has been under my notice for the past 
fifteen years is more or less surrounded by houses. 
I will give you presently the actual figures as to 
population. The farm consists of nearly 500 acres, 
of which 460 are more or less under irrigation, and 
about 280 have been persistently irrigated since the 
year i860. This irrigfation has not been in driUets, 
but the land has dealt with the sew^e of nearly 
50,000 persons, now probably 55,000, night and day, 
summer and winter, in dry weather and during 
heavy rains, in continuous snow, and during long 
frosts. The effluent stream from it goes into the 
River Wandle, and then runs through several estates 
and gentlemens' properties, who would be excessively 
restive if nuisance were perpetrated ; indeed, in for- 
mer years they used to be excessively restive under 
nuisance of any kind. They have not hesitated in 
former times to put the law in force against the 
Croydon Local Board of Health for nuisances, and 
certainly will do so again if they have the chance. 
We know how decidedly the judges, vice-chancellors, 
and Master of the Rolls have put their veto on the 
continuance of sewage nuisance, and you may be 
certain, therefore, that if nuisance had been created, 
efforts would have been made to stay it by an 
appeal to the courts of law by those who conceived 
themselves to be injured. No such attempt has 
been made since the effluent water from the present 
farm has been discharged at its present outlet, that 
is, for the last fourteen years ; and yet no farm in 
the kingdom has been more sedulously watched, 
more roundly abused, or more carefully superin- 
tended by the supporters of manure companies and 
competing schemes than has the Beddington farm 
belonging to the Croydon Local Board of Health. 
Does not this fact speak volumes as to the power of 
vegetation to effect its object, viz., purification from 
dangerous animal matter ? 

In stating that the farm belongs to the Croydon 
Local Board, I am stating one of the most serious 
difficulties which sewage-farming has to contend 
with. A public body like a local board is the last 
set of persons who are able to deal profitably with 
sewage. A corporation is a body without a soul; 
there is power but not conscience, and the only 
allowable excuse for the expenditure of money is that 
the law compels it, otherwise nothing would be done 
at all A certain portion of the members of every 
local board, elected by a large constituency, consists 
of men pledged to keep down the rate, not the rate 
of five years hence, but the present rate. Hence, it 
happens that no money is allowed to be expended 
unless the law compels it, or it will bring a present 
return, and any expenditure proposed on aesthetic 
grounds is ruthlessly prohibited. Thus, our farm 
was commenced without the power to expend capital 
for the purpose of farming it, and we had, in the 
first instance, to purify our sewage without having 
any stock to consume the products raised. The 
appearance of a sewage-farm, which is held by a 
local board, is not one which will always be pleasing 
to the eye, because the general board will not 
allow of expenditure by the farm committee 
for appearance sake, and the member who wishes 
to curry favour with the anti-rate will loudly denounce 
any expenditure which will be for the sake of appear- 
ances, and will only bring a return two or three 
years hence. I cannot, therefore, point to the 
Beddington farm as a model farm. It has never 
been put forward as such ; indeed the penny wise 
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and foolish policy which has been occasionally 
sd by the local board has hitherto prevented 
)lication of a triumphant balance sheet ; many 
5 acting as such, the majority of whom know 
I of the business they are conducting, is sure 
followed by many failures. The Croydon 
; farm has had to contend with all these 
ties. It has at times been under the care of 
nen, the majority of whom were ignorant of 
I or of natural science, and most of them of 
)Ut it still survives, and on the table before you 
icimens of the effluent which has been passing 
le farm every day during the past week. 
ave4iot an analysis of any of the specimens 

you, but a mean of several analyses is in 
jle I have given in juxtaposition with it, the 
s of London water as made by Dr. Frankland, 
blished in the Report of the Pollution of Rivers 
ission. The effluent is taken from the same 

and the sewage had been over certain 
some of which have been irrigated more or 
• the last fifteen years, and, compared with Dr. 
land's analysis which appears in the Report of 
'ers Commission, shows that there is no decrease 
er on the part of the land to continue its purify- 
ivity, and the analysis gives no countenance 
idea that land will in time become sick of 
J, provided the proper weight of crops are 
from it, as compared with the amount of sewage 
is passed on to a given area. If fifty tons of 
:e are annually obtained from every acre of 
ipon which 5,000 tons of town sewage have 
toured, a ton of produce for every 100 tons of 
?, it will be found that a proper balance has 
truck, and all manurial matter has been ex- 
i which is at all likely to be obtained. It is 

however, in practice, impossible to get the 
>ns every year. The produce of our rye-grass 
jives on the average about forty tons per 
1 ; and, at the end of three years, the land is 
1 up and planted with some other crop, as 
)ld wurtzel, or cabbage, or both, or it is market 
led, and during the time it is thus cropped 
:w^ge is sparingly applied. Thus the fresh 
ing takes out of the soil the matters which 

not abstracted by the rye-grass, and the 
:e is restored without the possibility of danger 
g to the health of the district around the farm. 
is not a statement without foundation in fact ; 
se an area such as that in the map before you, 
lajor portion of which is within a mile of a 
ous portion of the parish of Croydon, must in- 
isly affect that neighbourhood if miasms such 
e reported to arise can be produced. It is 
)wledged on all hands that the parish of 
Jon is not injuriously affected by any such 
ns. 
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:;estions on the adulteration act. 

R. ScLATER-BooTH has received from Professor 
rson, of Queen's College, Birmingham, and public 
5t for two important east end districts, suggestions 
tnplifying proceedings in police courts in adulteration 
One of them is, that a chemist of acknowledged 
ing — like Professor Frankland or Williamson — should 
iployed by the Board of Trade as referee, where the 
d analysis is disputed. Another is, that the sample 
lalysis should be marked in cypher, and forwarded 
gh some channel which will not give any information 
: purpose for which it has been obtained. 



TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive^ with a view 
to publication^ annoufuements of meetings^ r^- 
ports of proceedings^ and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



BEIiiaiOUS FASTS. 

Though the fast which is enjoined during the 
six weeks preceding Easter is now generally re- 
garded as somehow being mysteriously associated 
with the church's usages, it was not without its value 
as a hygienic arrangement. In these days, when we 
have potatoes, to say nothing of preserved veget- 
ables, milk, etc., it is difficult to conceive the cir- 
cumstances of our forefathers in the dark ages. 
With them there was nothing from Martinmass, at 
furthest, but salted provisions. There were hung 
beef, mutton hams, and bacon ; there were Hour, 
meal, dried pease ; there were puddings and pastry 
for the higher classes who could afford them, but 
there were no vegetables, unless it was in the knight's 
castle, or possibly still more in the monastery 
garden. There there might be found possibly kail 
and broccoli, winter cabbage and endive ; but in 
the farmer's house or the peasant's cottage there was 
nothing — unless it were onions. The long con- 
tinuance of such diet, only broken by fresh meat 
when the pig was killed, when portions were sent 
round to every neighbour, a kindly custom still 
in vogue, was followed by a condition closely allied 
to that of scurvy- stricken crews in the days of Cook 
and Anson. Nor was it possible for the bulk of 
people in those days to have other provisions ; the 
cattle that were not slaughtered to *hang' were 
turned out on the large commons to make the best 
of themselves till returning spring and growing 
grass induced their owners to tend to them once 
again. The only method by which these cattle could 
be made useful in the meantime was to bleed them, 
and then to use the blood to make a 'blood pudding.' 
With some chopped fat, some pearl barley, and some 
dried thyme and sage, this formed a pleasant change 
of food to those who had seen little other than salted 
food for months. When a pig was killed, the blood 
was caught, and by a like process made useful as an 
article of diet. From their indifferent storage of 
fodder, it was a rare thing to have an ox fat and fit 
to be killed during the winter months, unless it was 
one for Christinas time. Till the growth of greens 
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in spring there was no other food obtainable than 
stored provisions. In the small hamlets and isolated 
houses on the peat sheep farms of the northern hills, 
a condition something resembling this yet obtains, 
much alleviated by the potatoes and the improved 
culture of the turnip. 

Under such circumstances then, the insistance of 
the Church upon a fast from meat had much to 
recommend it. The Church held within its fold all 
the cultured persons of the time. The monk was 
the gardener, the most enlightened agriculturist, and, 
more than all, the physician. Gradually, no doubt, 
facts forced upon the mind of the monk medically 
disposed the relation of many ailments to the form of 
diet, and to the benefit which resulted from a vegetable 
diet, as soon as that was attainable. The retention of 
the word scurvy, as applied to most skin-diseases, sug- 
gests that the condition of many on land was iden- 
tical in those days with that of seamen who had 
long been deprived of fresh provisions. It was then 
a hygienic arrangement of no mean value, this Lenten 
fast, upon which the Church insisted. To many, 
indeed to most, it must have meant exemption from 
eczema, scaly and other eruptions, the consequence 
of a diet of salted provisions. The * herb-puddings,* 
still in vogue in the north in early spring, consist of 
budding nettles, of scallions, of a dark-green smooth- 
leaved herb which is found early in spring in 
orchards and meadows ; all chopped up fine, with a 
little pearl-barley, and boiled. Not a ver>' inviting- 
looking mess is this ; but palatable enough now, to 
say nothing of the day when the potato was not in 
Europe. Every green thing was a medicine of no 
mean potency at that time of the year ; and betwixt 
the interdiction of salt provisions and the use of the 
messes just described, tempting as that of Jacob's 
for which Esau hungered, the health of the people 
at large was doubtless wonderfully conserved. Nor 
was the Church inconsiderate or unmindful of the 
needs of invalids. The handsome bridge across 
the Elbe, at Dresden, was built with money 
raised by permission to eat eggs and milk in 
Lent. Doubtless there were many besides the in- 
valid and the dyspeptic who were glad enough 
to give something for such a permission as that 
Not only must the permission have cost some money, 
but eggs, and still more milk, must have com- 
manded their price. After the long old-fashioned 
winter, the scanty stores of hay must have been very 
unequal to the production of milk except in limited 
quantities. For those who could afford it some in- 
dulgence was permissible enough. But for the great 
majority of persons the forms of food must have been 
utterly unattainable, and the stores of apples avail- 
able in spring must have been of but limited use as 
anti-scorbutics. 

Whatever may be our views of Lenten fasts and 
fish on Fridays, in these days, when the strictest ob- 
servances of the church need necessitate no self- 
denial^ these measures were sanitary arrangements 



of no trifling importance. The insistance upon fish 
once a week was an excellent idea. The denizens of our 
streams were available for those who lived inland, and 
the chub and some other fish are in the best conditioii 
in the winter months ; while the salmon and the trout 
are fit to eat usually in March, and even before. To 
those living on the sea-coast fresh supplies offish 
must have been available all the winter, and civilisa- 
tion might well gather round the shores of our seas 
and oceans during the middle ages. The Fridhy^ 
dinner of fish had its hygienic value over and above 
its disciplinary importance, and the fast of Lent 
recommends itself to one from its sanitary usefulness 
as much as fi'om its doctrinal significance. 



MEDICAIi OFFICEBS OF HEALTH TE 
COMBINED DISTRICTS. 

The formation and maintenance of combined 
sanitary districts, in order that duly qualified and 
independent medical officers of health may be ap- 
pointed at such salaries as will enable them to 
devote their whole time to the duties of their office^ 
is beginning now to be recognised as the only waj 
to secure sanitary progress. The appointment df 
local practitioners as medical officers of health in 
small districts at almost nominal salaries is jnetty 
generally understood to be a mere pretence at 
carrying out the Public Health Act of 1872. It be- 
comes, therefore, a subject for serious r^;TCt when 
the arrangements for a combined sanitary district 
appear likely to fall through. At a recent meedog 
of the rural sanitary authority of the Fylde Union, 
in Lancashire, a long discussion took place on the 
appointment of a health officer, at which Mr. R. 
Basil Cane was in attendance as the representatire 
of the Local Government Board. The union of 
Fylde has hitherto formed a combined urban and 
rural sanitary district, consisting of the urban dis- 
tricts of Blackpool, Lytham, Fleetwood, and Kiik- 
ham, and the rural district which includes the re- 
mainder of the Union. Under this arrangement 
the salary of the medical officer was 500/., of whid 
the rural authority paid 254/., Blackpool 146/., Kiik- 
ham 20/., Fleetwood, 43/., and Lytham 37/. Half 
of the salary was paid by the Local Government 
Board, as the arrangement and appointment had 
been approved by them. At the end of March last 
it became necessary to re-elect the medical oflScer 
for the combined district, and this re-election appears 
to have been treated almost as a matter of course 
by the four urban authorities, but the rural autho- 
rity, without having g^ven any previous notice of 
their intention to break their connection with the 
combined district, advertised for -a medical officer of 
health at a salary of 60/. per annum. At the meet- 
ing of the rural authority on April 2 1 it was proposed 
to proceed to the new appointment Besides the 
representative of the Local Government Board, 
deputations from the four urban authorities of 
the Union were present to urge that some arrange 
ment should be made by which the maintenance 
of the combined district could be secured. The 
ostensible reason put forward for wishing to appoint 
a separate medical officer of health was ecoooiDf, 
and as it appeared to be the general impresaon that 
the rural authority had hitherto paid too large a shait 
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of the expenses, the urban authorities offered to in- 
crease their contributions. From the discussion 
which took place, however, it was easy to sec that 
the medical officer of health of the combiDcd district 
had given offence by reporting upon the unsanitary 
condition of some of the rural parts of the union, 
especially the parish of Marlon, and by urging upon 
the attention of the rural authority the necessity for 
sanitary work being done, which they were not in- 
clined to do. It was quite evident that the guardians 
had made up thdr minds as to their course of action, 
from which they were not deterred by the urgent 
advice of Mr. R. Basil Cane, on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, or by the offer of the urban 
authorities to pay an increased share of the medical 
olhcer's salary. A proposal to adjourn the discus- 
sion until the next fortnightly meeting in order to 
afford time for some arrangement to be made was 
negatived by a l.irge majority, and the Guardians 
then elected Dr. Walker, a local practitioner and a 
poor-law medical officer, at a salary of 60/, per 
annum. Under the Public Health Act, 1872, the 
Local Government Board have no control over the 
appointment of medical officers of health unless they 
are made under the provisions by \vhich half the 
salary is paid bj" the board; in this instance, however, 
as Dr. Walker is a poor-law medical officer, it will 
be necessary to get the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for him to hold the new appointment. 

There are two points of view from which the 
action of the Fylde Rural Sanitary Authority appears 
very detrimental to the best interests of sanitary 
progress. Their action is decidedly hard upon the 
medical officer of health, who a litde moi-e than a 



salary cut down to half without even a day's notice. 
This serious element of uncertainty in the term and 
emolument of ofiice must militate very gravely 
against the chance of getting really competent men 
to fill such appointments. Further, the selection 
of a poor law medical officer to be medical officer 
of health under these guardians who have taken 
offence at the independent attitude of the medical 
officer of the combined district, is likely to degene- 
rate into one of those sanitary shams which in the 
public interest should as far as possible be exposed 
or prevented. No public health legislarion will ever 
be satisfactory which does not make the formation 
of combined sanitary districts compulsory, and give 
to their medical officers of health a more secure 
tenure of office, with consequently greater inde- 
pendence of action. 



Botts of ttt Mlttli. 



The Dublin Public Henlth Committee have called 
upon the Corporation to take immediate ^teps towards 
cleansing the Liffey by meani of drerl^ng barges, and to 
chai^ Ihe expense to the parties responsible for its pre- 
sent condition. 

T[tE third meeling of Ihe members of the Association 
of Municipal and Sinitary Engineers and .Surveyors for 
the Home Counties District will be held at Reading, 
Berks, 00 May 7 in*l., when the recently executetk 
drainage iind sewerage works, the waterworks, and the 
£)ctory of Me5srs. Hiinlly and Palmer will be visited. 
Members are reqiimed lo be at Reading by tl.30, and 
to proceed to the Town Hall. 



IRISH STATISTICS. 
During the last quarter of the year, the birth-rate in 
Ireland nmounled to 24'4 in every 1,000, and the death- 
rate to 1 7 per 1,000, the latter being somewhat beyotid the 
average of preceding years, and the higher mortality being 
"•■le to the prevalence of scarlatina, and to the inclement 
;ather. 



RATE OF INCREASE OF FOREIGN CITIES. 
A CENSUS of the population of Vienna ha^ just been 
completed, fmm wbich it appears that the present number 
of inhabitants of the city and its suburbs is 1,001,999, 
showing an increase of 30,000 since Ihe year 187a, The 
annual rate of increase during the three years has been 
equal to I per cent. In London the present annual rate of 
increi'e of population is l -3 per cent. 
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TRAINED NURSES FOR THE SICK. 

and the special sub-corn- 



of the National Association for providing Trained 
Nurses for Sick Poor have held meetings at the rooms of 
the National Society for Aid to Ihe Sick and Wounded, at 
which were present Sir Edmund Lechnicre, the Viscountess 
Strangford, Miss Florence Lees, Dr. Ackland, W. Rath- 
bone, Esq., M.P., N. Bonham-Carter, Esq., and other 
memlwrs of the a -!-■-- 



REPORTS TO THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
There has just been issued a blue book entitled Re- 
ports of ihe Medical Officer of the Privy Council and Local 
Government Board. This is a new series, and is in fact a 
supplementary report to the Local Government Board in 
some recent inquiries under the Public Health Act, 1S5S. 
The volume has been presented lo both Houses of Parfin- 
ment by command of Her Majesty. We shall, next week, 
give a notice on the contents of thLi volume, which is one of 
considerable interest arul especially to all those engaged in 
sanitary work. 

PURCHASE OF WATER-WORKS BY THE 
PORTSMOUTH TOWN COUNCIL, 

A SPECIA.L committee of the Portsmouth Town Council 
recently appointed to consider the desirability of purchasing 
the water-works, have decided to recommend the urban 
sanitary authority lo take the necessary steps for proceed- 
ing at once to arbitration in the matter. In his annual 
report for 1S74, recently issued, the medical ofhcer of the 
borough stales that a better water or source of supply could 
not be desired than that of the Portsmouth Water Company, 
although the water is not always delivered in a pure and 
eificiently Altered condition, and the town has, moreover, 
suffered from a short supply during a considerable part rS 
the past year. With regard to the well water in the town the 
medical officer stoles that he has not esamined a lingle 
sample which was Rt for drinking purposes, and although 
the use of most of these water? has been discontinued 
some are still used for drinking purposes. The Town 
Council, in proposing to purchase these water-works, 
doubtlessly hope not o:dy to increase Ihe amount of supply 
and to improve its fillmtion, but lo inaugurate the 'con- 
stant supply' system, which is now so imperatively and 
universally demanded, and which probably could not bt 
secured without purchase of the works. The desirability 
for promptitude in arriving at a decision in the matter u 
fully appreciated in the town in order that the question of 
fillings may be definitely settled. It is important, more- 
over, that the vesed question of Ihe danger of lead pipei 
for the conveyance of water should be set at resi, since the 
water company have recently been encouragii^ the laying 
doivn of leaden pipes for conveying the water from thB 
mains lo the houses, whereas the medical officer dcclarej 
that he has discovered lead in the Portsmouth water that 
has passed through lead piping. 
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STREET HYDRANTS. 

The official examiner of the water supplied by the 
Metropolitan Water Companies states in his monthly re- 
port that the length of streets which contain mains con- 
stantly charged, and upon which hydrants could at once 
be fixed is over 666 miles. He also mentions that the 
water companies are ready to affix hydrants thereon when- 
ever required by the authorities. Now, about the desira- 
bility of a town or city being supplied with plenty of 
hydrants there can be no question. They are useful for 
watering the streets, and tney are invaluable in cases of 
fire. They might, for that matter, even be introduced 
into our houses and public buildings. But before we rush 
into any wholesale af^xment of these to our mains we should 
be careful to choose a pattern which will prove the most 
useful. This commendation cannot be given to some of our 
present kinds of hydrants, for they are not only enclosed 
in a box and difficult to get at, but a great waste of water 
accrues every time they are used. It might be wise to copy 
the American pattern, which is of a stand-post character. 
When a fire breaks out, all that is needed then is to screw 
upon the nipple attached to the post the washer and socket 
at the end of the coil, and to lay on the water. The 
valve which controls the supply is also some little distance 
down into the ground, and as the stand-pipe empties itself, 
there is no annoyance from frost. 



INFECTIOUS DISEASES AND POOR LAW 

RELIEF. 

Complete isolation in the case of attacks of infectious 
disease among the labouring classes cannot be effected 
without in a great measure depriving them of the means of 
earning their living. The natural tendency among the 
poor is therefore to conceal, as long as possible, the fact 
that a member of their family is suffering from such a com- 
plaint ; and it is of the first importance that every means 
should be taken to lighten the loss to the suffering family, 
in order to afford no excuse for such concealment. Prompt 
measures taken on the first appearance of an infectious 
disease will often avert an epidemic ; in order to render 
these possible, liberal treatment must be dealt out to those 
who will be for a time throim out of employment, and 
who probably will also have to submit to the destruction 
of bedding and part of their clothing. The guardians of 
the poor of the union of Kingston have been singularly un- 
fortunate in their treatment of the sufferers by the outbreak 
of small-pox in Hampton Wick and Teddington. The 
breaking-down of the workhouse vehicle which was being 
used for the conveyance of a patient to the workhouse 
infirmary may, or may not, have had an effect upon the 
termination of that case, and it was certainly a most un- 
toward event which ought not to have occurred ; the treat- 
ment by the guardians, however, of the family of the un- 
fortunate patient was reprehensible, both in its individual 
bearing, and in its more general bearing upon the treatment 
of outbreaks of epidemic disease. The father and mother 
of this small-pox patient were respectively a jobbing gar- 
dener and a laundress at Hampton Wick, whose occupa- 
tion and means of existence were gone as soon as it was 
known that they had small-pox in their family. These 
poor people, on applying for parish relief, were told that 
they could have no relief unless the whole family went 
into the workhouse, and they thus broke up their home. 
It certainly seems that such a course would be undesirable 
from every point of view. It is hard upon the poor people, 
because this appears to be a case in which temporary out- 
door lelief is the very thing that is wanted ; and as the 
whole of the infected family could scarcely be admitted to 
the infirmary, their admission to mix with the general in- 
mates of the workhouse would be a dangerous proceeding. 
It is said that the case of this family has been referred to 
head-quarters at the Local Government Board, and it is 
to be hoped that we may have a decision in accordance l 
with the sanitary aspect of the question. | 



RIVER POLLUTION BY AN M. P. 

An M.P. was recently charged before the magistrates 
at Edmonton, with having in contravention of the 91st 
section of the I.«a Conservancy Act, 1868, put a pipe and 
chaimel into a tributary of the river Lea with intent, and 
in order thereby, to provide for the flow and passage of 
sewage and other offensively injurious matter, by which he 
had rendered himself liable to a penalty of 100/. Under a 
second summons he was also charged with continning the 
offence, for which liability to a fimher penalty of 50/. per 
day was incurred under the Act After hearing the 
evidence the magistrates through their chairman announced 
that they were unanimous in the opinion that the offence 
had been proved, and that to impose a nominal fine, would 
be merely playing with the law. The defendant was 
therefore fined in the mitigated penalty of 10/. for the 
offence, and lor. per day from December to April 2, 
together with 5/. 5J. costs, in all 70/. 15J. Notice oif 
appeal was given. 

DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE AT SLOUGH. 

The question of disposing of the sewage of this town 
has recently been discussed by the Local Boaxd, the 
Urban Sanitary Authority, and steps have been taken with 
a view to the settlement of it. 

A new system of sewers was laid under the streets a 
few years ago by Mr. Curley, and an out&ll proposed on 
some land in the neighbourhood belonging to Lord Hare- 
wood. This scheme of out^sill was defeated, and a second 
proposal to utilise the sewage on another part of the same 
property was also unsuccessful. Other out£Ul schemes 
have at various times been submitted to the Local Board 
but without result. The subject was again taken into 
consideration by the board last autumn, and in December 
it was determined to call in Mr. Grantham, M. Inst, C.E, 
to report upon the whole question. Two difficulties in 
dealing with the subject presented themselves. In the 
first place, the sewers already laid, although not connected 
with the houses, were found to be dischai^ging a large 
quantity of spring water ; thus showing that Aey were 
not water-tight — a serious consideration if the sewage 
were to be pumped ; secondly, irrigation seemed 
in this case to be the only practicable mode of 
utilising the sewage, and opposition to the acquisition 
of land for the purpose threatened from every quarter. 
On the north side of the town the land would probabI]r 
be very expensive, and the neighbouring residents 
would offer weighty objections ; on the east Lord Hare- 
wood had defeat^ the board twice ; on the south was the 
River Thames ; and on the only other available point, the 
south-west, Eton would probably, within a certain distance, 
bring a powerful opposition to bear. 

Mr. Grantham sent in his report at the end of Febmaiy, 
and meets these difficulties by the following recommenda- 
tions : — The laying a separate system of sewers throogfaoot 
the town, and utilising the present sewers as drains to cany 
off the surface water; the laying an outfall sewer west- 
wards towards Eton Wick ; and pumping the sewage on to 
some land to the west of the Eton Sewage Farm, beyond 
the reach of opposition from the Eton authorities, and 
remote from any residence of importance. He has also 
suggested the extension of the district of the local board. 
These recommendations are concurred in by the drainage 
committee, which has reported accordingly to the board, 
and the engineer's report has been adopted. It is now 
proposed by the board to apply to the Local Government 
Board, Whitehall, for an inspection of the district, to 
obtain the necessary sanction to carry out the recommenda- 
tions. 



■*o5*4o«- 



H. Hanson, of St. Pancras, was summoned for selling 
milk adulterated with 16 per cent, of water» but the case was 
adjourned that an independent analysis might be made. 
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NOTICES OF MOTION. 

DWELLINGS OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. 

Mr. Miller hu given noli« tluL he wilt didie for a rtlum oT (he 
amDunli »dvuic«l rrom loniury 1, T971 ID December 11, 1874, fgr 
improving i)ie dwElLiDgi of Ihe libaunng dauci. Ihe dam of luch 



LABOURERS' COTTAGES ON ENTAILED 
ESTATES. 

Mr. Morlev has given nolice rX liii inlention to intnduix a bill 
eiubk the Public Worki Loan CDininiiiiDiten \a make idv>nc» ' 

men 1 of Labauren' Cottngca- 



PROGRESS OF PUBLIC BILLS, SESSION 1875. 
DwellinnflreUnd), adjourned drbaFc or 






sidercd Apfi] 39 ; Corn 

lecand niding. May ii ; Labouren' Conagei, etc (ScDIIaad}, lei 

Local GovenuiKDt Board (Ireland) Proviiionat Order Co^limui 
Reyil UKiil, April n : Local GDvemmcnt BoanU Proviiionil Or 
ConfinutiODt pued, Af>ri] 13 ; L<H:a1 Government Boards 
wUanl Olden ConBrmalioo (no. a), cominillee, April ag : I 
Cavenmcal (Irelud). Kcond reading April >; ; Medlcil 
Amendment (College of Surgeoni). cammitree^ April 37 ; Mei 
ha. AnMndment (Foreign iTnivenitiei], lecond tending, April 
Menanllle Klarine Koi)nliil Service, ucond reading, April .. . 
delnqioli* Gu Companiet, tecond reading, May 4 ; Metropolis 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

{Thursday, April 12.) 
PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 

In reply to Dr. L, Playfair, as to whether it n-as 
the intention of the Government to lay before Parlia- 
ment reports by the medical officer of the board on 
the practical efficiency of the Act in promoting pubhc 
iie^iltb. 

Mr. Sclater- Booth said that the reports referred 
to had been moved for by his riglit hon. friend tlie 
member for Halifax fMr. Slansfcid). They had 
reference to arrangements made under the Public 
Health Act. 

{Tuesday, April zylh.) 
FILTRATION OF AIR. 
Lord H. Leunox, in answer to Mr, Cnwley, said 
the experiments made by Dr. Percy in the filtration 
of the air introduced into the House through cotton 
■wool had been attended with great success. Of 
course there was no objection to applying [his system 
of hltration to the House if it was thought necessary ; 
but at present the air entering the House was filtered 
through _ the finest cambric, with almost the same 
effect as passing it through cotton wool. The cost 
of adopting the system for the two Houses would be 
a first outlay of about 200/., and an annual outlay of 
between 50/. and lool. for labour and material. 



DISEASED MEAT. 
At the Surrey Sessions, on April 12, W, Steer, butcher, 
153 BlackfriflTS Road, appealed acainst the conviction of 
Mr. Fartridge, nrngislrate at Suuthwarlt police conn, for 
expiring for sde meat unfit for food, for which he was 
sentenced to three months' imprisoninenl. Mr. Wright 
contended Ihtre was no evidence to show thai Ihe meat in 
queslion was diseased, not that it was unfit for human 
food. The bench confirmed the conviction and the pri- 
soner was removed in cHitoiiy. 



DAMAGES FOR A ' SMOKY CHIMNEY.' 
In the Small Debt Court, J. Watson sued J. Biackie 
for 21/. 15^., being a quartet's rent [or 3, London Road. 
A counter claim wre submitted by Elicltie, who asked 5/. 
as salalium for loss sustained in consequence of Watson 
having failed to provide him with a sufficient and habitable 
house It 2, London Road, during December, 1S74, and 
January, 1S75, whereby bis bmily suflered in health, his 
funiilure and etfects were damaged, and he was obliged to 
remove. Witnesses staled that the chimney smoked to 
such an extent that no one coidd live in the house. 
Sheriff Spcns, in reference to Ihe original action, gave 
decree for i/. icir., and allowed 1/. 51. as settlement of the 
counter claim for damages. 



PARISH NOTICES. 
In these days when so much public discussion goes on 
in Parliament, in public meetings, and in newspapers, it i» 
difiiGult to find and bring to the front a grievance which 
has not been previously trolled out by somebody. Nerer- 
thelesi we believe Ihal the inhabitants of Fareham, in 
Hampshire, are in this proud position. Al the recent 
Easter vestry Ihey passed a resolution to the effect that it 
was not right to advertise on the walls and porches of 
churches ant! chapels, events of importance it might be, 
but nol relating to purposes for which such edifices weie 
erected, and that such mallets should be published on 
boards fiied in properly selected pbces in the town. With 
every desire that a church al any late should be protected 
from secular amociations, it may well be doubleil how far 
the publicity required for the notices, etc., alluded to in 
the resolution above mentioned would be achieved by the 
substitution of a notice-board at the comer of a street for 
a notice-board on a church door which, alter ali, because 
it is a conspicuously public place, is often visited on other 
days than Sunday by people wishful to learn new parttchiol 
announcements. Nevertheless we so far sympathise with 
the intentions of the Fareham ratepapers as to consider 
that every lown which is big enough to have a local board 
of its own should Ite compelled to build or provide a 
public hill and offices for the transaction under one roof of 
all public husine^. 



LOCAL B0-4RD ELECTION. 

Sir.— Can you tell me whether a man «ho wrongfully 
gels hold of a volitig paper intended for a voter who is 
deceased, and fraudulently makes use of the same, can be 
convicted of the offence of personation ? J. G. 

[No, we arc sorry to say he cannot ; at least, this was 
so decided under the Poor Law Acis in Ihe case of iVhitt- 
ley V. Chafpell (38 L. J. M. C) and the language of ihc 
Local Government Act is so similar thai wc can scarcely 
doubt that a like decision would be pronounced. We 
trust that this rirrifj amiisus will eventually be dealt with 
by the new ■ Public Health Bill,' though at present there 
is no such provision in the hill.] 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF MOTHERS IN 

FACTORIES. 
• {To the Editor 0/ tAe Sahitaky Record.) 

Sir, — I have to thank you for a paper which you have 
sent me on *The Employment of Mothers in Manufac- 
tories,' by Mr. Whately Cooke Taylor, read before the Social 
Science Congress at Glasgow ; and as you ask me to ex- 
press my opinion about it I will do so as briefly as may be, 
and if possible without saying anything offensive to the 
writer, of whose position and profession I am quite igno- 
rant. He cannot be in any way connected with factories, 
since he shows himself entirely unacquainted with the 
nature of the work that goes on in them, and he professes 
himself ignorant of the medical aspects of the case, so that 
I suppose he is not a medical man. From the devoted 
reliance which he places on figures en masse, I should con- 
clude that he is one of those statistical amateurs who are 
doing so much at the present day 'to confuse various public 
questions. This gentleman has been much scandalised at 
the proposal which Dr. Bridges and I made in our report 
to the Local Government Board on the * Proposed Changes 
in Hours and Ages of Employment in Textile Factories,* in 
1873, ^^ t^^ effect that if it were found feasible, women should 
be excluded from labour in factories for a certain time after 
their confinement. We believed that by the action of the 
registrar of births this end could be accomplished. That 
such a change would be most beneficial to the women 
themselves, to their children, and to the public, I never 
yet met with any one acquainted with those districts who 
doubted. We found, however, that in consequence of 
the absence of any compulsory registration of births soon 
enough after delivery, this end could not be effected, 
and 3ie proposal did not find a place in Mr. Cross's bill 
which passed into law last session, and which embodied 
the rest of our recommendations. Some members of Par- 
liament who saw the importance of such a provision, put 
on the notice-paper amendments intended to secure it ; 
but they were not insisted on ; in fact, in the present state of 
the law it is obviously impossible to make any binding enact- 
ment of this kind, though if the Government, the masters, 
and the workmen were sufficiently alive to their true interest 
in the matter, it does not seem difficult to make the neces- 
sary alterations in the law. Mr. Taylor's objection to the 
proposal, though vehement, is so mixed up with attempts 
to be funny and attempts to be rhetorical, that it is not 
easy to see what its precise grounds are ; but I will try 
to state them as well as I can, and reply to them. The 
matter itself is of far more importance than the pamphlet 
which is now under consideration ; and I willingly avail 
myself of this opportunity to bring forward the subject 
again, although as the proposal was not adopted in Mr. 
Cross's bill it does not seem of practical importance at this 
moment. 

In the first place, Mr. Taylor misrepresents the 
grounds on which the recommendation in our report was 
based. He first quotes, and makes merry with, the in- 
quiries which we made into the sanitary condition of fac- 
tory children — inquiries which had one very important 
result, viz., as showing that the original Factory Act has 
had the effect of banishing from the district all the defor- 
mities which under the old system were so common, and 
which were caused by the unrestricted labour of children 
of tender years. Mistaking, or misrepresenting, the mo- 
tive of these inquiries, Mr. Taylor oddly enough connects 
them with the proposal to regulate the admission of suck- 
ling women into factories, on which they had only a very 
indirect bearing, and which is expressly rested by us on 
different grounds. It is so common a device with rea- 
soners who are hard up for better alignments to pick out 
some irrelevant part of an opponent's work and represent 



it as the main reason for his conclusion, that I suppose 
it is harsh to call it unfair ; but it is a pitiful expedient, 
and shows a poverty either of reason or ofreasaiiing power. 
Mr. Taylor has evidently read our report, and Uierefore 
could not have been ignorant of the following passage in 
section 3 (pp. 40, 41) where we are summing up the 
opinions given to us by 171 medical men in practice in the 
districts in question — the majority of whom had had 
more than twenty years' experience of the factory popa* 
lation. 

' The result of this inquiry approaches unanimity onlj 
on one point, but on that point we submit that the medicil 
evidence is absolutely conclusive ; viz., the great damage 
and loss of life caused by the emplo3rment of suckling 
women, as they are now employed in factories. Indeed 
it hardly requires medical evidence to show that the deser- 
tion by a mother of her infant, during the whole hoars of 
a working day, must entail a large amount of infant mor- 
tality ; nor is this, as far as we could learn, doubted by 
any ]>erson, medical or not, who has any experience of 
the factory system as it prevails in large towns. Those of 
our correspondents who see no evidence of increased 
infant mortality reside chiefly in country districts, or in 
parts of the kingdom where suckling women do not gene- 
rally work in mUls. The ignorance, poverty, and reckless- 
ness of the persons (very commonly strangers) in whose 
care these poor infants are left, no doubt greatly aggravate 
this necessary tendency, which is again increased by the 
early hour at which the mother has to carry out her babe 
to the nurse, often preventing her from properly sodding 
and tending the child before leaving home, and exposing 
the latter to the winter weather at the coldest period of 
the day. Nor can any one question that the resomptioQ 
by a woman of labour involving ten and a half hours of 
standing and walking daily, so shortly after her delivery, 
as is customary in these districts, must have a most in- 
jurious effect on her own health. 

' So far our medical testimony is, we may say, unani- 
mous, and its conclusions agree with the results of eveiy- 
day experience. 

* Some enactment, then, which may limit or prevent 
the employment of suckling women in the mills, seems io 
us to be urgently called for.* * 

With this passage before him it is not easy to see how 
Mr. Taylor could have had the face to charge us (even 
before the most ignorant audience) with the absurdity of 
basing our recommendation about suckling infants on the 
results of an inquiry into the health and condition of 
children above the age of eight. 

Another point on which Mr. Taylor attacks us with 
much vigour is as to the fact which we assert, and which 
he denies, that there is an excessive infant mortality in the 
factory towns. In order to prove this we adduced on p. 
54 of our report the general death-rates and the death-rates 
of children under one year of age during two decades in 
thirteen of the principal manufacturing towns, comparing 
it with the similar death-rate in England and Wales 
(which it exceeded in every instance, in some by one-half) 
and adding the following remark : 

* The first remark to be made upon these figures is that 
the high death-rate which they show is, of course, not to 
be attributed exclusively, if even it were to be attributed 
mainly, to the occupations of the people. Liverpool, a 
non-textile town, has a general and infantile death-rate 



* I would refer those interested in this matter to the 
detailed answers furnished to us by the Bradford Medico- 
Chirurgical Society (quoted on page 39 of our report), and I 
will just add the two following passages from page 38^ 

' An old factory siu^eon (employed in that capacity since 
1834) 'puts the general opinion in unusually forcible terms 
when he says : " I regard the mother's return to the mill as 
almost a sentence of death to the child." 

• The surgeon to the great works at Saluire says :" I be- 
lieve if married women were kept at home to attend to their 
houses, nine-tenths of the evils in thus factory districts wodd 
be removed.'" 
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higher than any of the cotton towns. The annual reports 
published by Mr. Simon are fiill of proofs of the depend- 
ence of high death-rates, especially of high infantile death- 
rates, upon bad sanitary conditions, and especially on 
inadequate removal of excrement from the houses of the 
poor, overcrowding, £iulty construction of streets, courts, 
and houses, etc, etc. 

* On the other hand, the reasons for the belief that the 
conditions under which large proportions of mothers work 
in factory towns contribute largely to the rate of infantile 
mortality, appear to us, as we believe they have appeared 
to most other sanitary inquirers, overwhelmingly strong ;* 
and then we proceed to state what these reasons are in a 
passage too long to quote, but which, I think, will appear 
tolerably conclusive to any unprejudiced person. This is 
the style in which Mr. Taylor has thought proper to 
comment on this statement, a style which, I must say, 
reflects little credit on his audience if it is judged suitable 
to their capacity. 

*The Commissioners are not more fortunate in their 
statistics. It is generally said that by means of figures one 
can prove anything, but these gentlemen have achieved the 
singular distinction of having proved by means of figures 
absolutely nothing. Nay, so far as their cause is concerned 
they have proved worse than nothing, for they have by a 
strange system of procedure evaded the real issue all 
through. This system is none other than that of publishing 
a long list of factory towns, with their infant death-rates, 
whilst not a solitary non- factory town is quoted to compare 
with them. How anything at all is to be proved by this 
process it is not easy to see. Nay, they have themselves 
apparently given it up as hopeless when it comes to really 
making the attempt, for after a preamble about the "in- 
formation supplied by the Registrar-General," they exhibit 
a list of thirteen factory-towns entirely of their own selec- 
tion (and in no recc^ised order), with their infant death- 
rates, only to sav : ' ' The firet remark to be made on these 
figures is, that the high death-rate which they show is of 
course not to be attributed exclusively to, even if it were to 
be attributed it mainly to, the occupations of the people !" 
"What more need be said about it at all, then, if in their 
own selected instances this is the very * * first remark " 
which they have to make ? But is it conceivable, after this 
complete abandonment of their position, that two skilful 
and honourable gentlemen should be found to urge forward 
the propositions which they do ? — and is it not melancholy 
that many well-intentioned persons should blindly second 
their dangerous endeavours ? 

* Did I boast idly, then, when I promised to show you 
that this assertion, which has been so often and so confi- 
dently made, has never yet been proved, and is even at the 
present moment, when we are being called to act upon it, 
the merest hearsay ? But I also promised further to show 
something on my own part — something very startling in- 
deed — no less than this, that that assertion, which never 
has been proved, never could be proved, simply because it 
is false, and the opposite of it is true.* 

This * very startling fact,* which is to show that a mor- 
tality greater than that of the country generally, and in 
some cases by one half, is not a high mortality, consists in 
the statement that, during a single year, some other towns 
had had a still higher infant death-rate. I pass over the 
absurdity of accepting the mortality of a single year as 
proof of anything, and would merely ask how any men in 
their senses could have listened, whether at a Social Science 
Congress or elsewhere, to such a caricature of reasoning as 
this. Who does not know that there are other unhealthy 
towns beside factory towns — other agencies which menace 
infant life besides the neglect by factory mothers of their 
children? And how can you show that the infant mor- 
tality of Stockport and Bradford is not excessive (though 
it exceeded the general mortality by cne-half for twenty 
years) by proving that the infant mortality of Leicester 
was greater still, during a certain twelve months? It is 
like trying to show that Jack is not a thief by proving that 
Dick is a greater. 



After this specimen of Mr. Taylor*s statistical reason- 
ing you will hardly wish me to spend more space on that 
aspect of the question, at least as developed by our author. 
Nor can I stop to reason about the effect of factory labour 
on women, with a man who can assert that * a large portion 
of it is performed by women sitting down, many of whom 
may be seen reading books, sewing, or knitting, until the 
machinery itself gives notice that something calling for 
their intervention has happened. The joining of a thread 
or removing of a bobbin is probably then the highest exer- 
tion needed, and they resume their seals ' (p. 9. ) This is 
entirely untrue, and as I cannot believe that Mr. Taylor 
has any wish or intention to misrepresent the case, I con- 
clude that he is personally unacquainted with factories, and 
has been imposed upon by some designing person. Still 
I must say that it is culpable to speak in this authoritative 
style on a public subject of great importance without any 
personal knowledge. The fact is that almost all female 
labour in factories, though seldom calling for any great 
physical exertion, is absolutely unremitting, and almost all 
of it is performed standing. In a very few old-fashioned 
mills, where the speed of the machinery is not great, the 
women might occasionally sit down — but only for a very 
brief period. In general, as we have abundantly shown, 
there is no intermission whatever in the constant attention 
and constant motion required ; the improvement in ma- 
chinery has had the effect rather of reducing the number 
of hands by allowing one worker to attend to a greater 
number of spindles or of looms (and very probably also 
that of increasing the wages of each hand) than that of 
reducing the labour required from each individual. And 
certainly any overlooker who allowed the women under 
his inspection to read or sew would very soon find himself 
superseded. When Mr. Taylor (as others have done) 
compares this Might* factory labour with the * heavy* 
work of female servants, charwomen, etc., he forgets that 
the work in factories is continuous while the other is inter- 
mittent ; and for our present purpose he puts out of sight 
the fact that the latter kinds of labour arc hardly ever per- 
formed by pregnant and suckling women. 

There would be no difficulty at all in going through 
the whole of this pamphlet, and answering in detail all 
the arguments adduced in it, which are intelligible, but it 
is hardly worth while. I prefer to turn to the general 
question, and to some arguments which are used by more 
formidable disputants than Mr. Taylor. 

The main objection to this as to other proposals for 
regulating labour is, of course, the necessary interference 
with personal liberty. No one feels the force of this 
objection more than I do. Still we have learned to esti- 
mate it rather less gravely than our fathers did — and in a 
great measure in consequence of the success of those very 
Factory Acts which the late bill extended — and which it 
is now proposed to apply to other branches of indus'ry. 
And I must say that if it is judged desirable and justifiable 
to * invade the home * of every family in the country, to 
send the school- inspector into every * Englishman's castle,* 
and to subject all kinds of poor men and women to fine 
and, in default, to imprisonment in order that their children 
may obtain a somewhat imperfect acquaintance with read- 
ing and writing, it seems inconsistent to object to similar 
interference if it is necessary, in order to preserve the 
children's lives. Education can hardly be a greater boon 
than existence. 

The next objection is, that by such a regulation we are 
attaching a penalty to maternity, or, as this writer puts it, 
we wish *that a certain black list, so to speak, of women 
who had been guilty of childbirth within a definite period 
should be kept and circulated by the various local magis- 
trates to the manufacturers of the district, who would thus 
become responsible for avoiding to take into their employ- 
ment any of such women.' This is rather a dexterous way 
of putting the matter in a popular lecture ; but it is really 
an entire misrepresentation. No penalty whatever on the 
mother is contemplated ; but, on the contrary, a very great 
benefit. Every child, as Mr. Taylor himself notices, in the 
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factory districts, can begin to earn wages at a very early age ; 
and the more children a man and woman have in their 
youth, the richer they are when they come to middle age. 
Nor is it more true, as Mr. Taylor says, that similar ar- 
rangements would compel the woman to starve, and thus 
kill the children more effectually than the negligence of 
hired nurses now does. We have called attention (at page 
55) to the remarkable fact that during ' the cotton ifamine ' 
in 1862-3, though the number of births did not decline, 
yet the death-rate under one year of age fell off consider- 
ably — 12 per cent, in the former and 17 per cent, in the 
latter year, showing that even a total cessation of the 
wages both of the mother and the father would not be so 
injurious to the infants as the loss of the natural maternal 
care. But why the highly paid factory-operatives should 
have any difficulty in allowing their wives the same respite 
from labour during suckling as other less well paid 
labourers constantly do, is very hard to see. An agricul- 
tural labourer does not need his wife's work in her lacta- 
tion in order to keep his family ; why should a factory hand ? 
A moderate payment in the nature of an insurance, or the 
exercise of a little thrift during the preceding months, is 
all that is necessary to avoid even any temporary pinch ; 
and if on these terms the couple succeed in rearing an in- 
fant, who in eight or nine years will begin to earn wages 
for them, surely, looking at the matter merely as a money 
speculation, apart from all question of humanity or natural 
aiffection, they are the gainers. 

Again it is said (I think by Mrs. Fawcett) that by clog- 
ging the labour of women in factories with restrictions we 
are offering a premium to prostitution. I have never been 
able to see the force of this argument. The restrictions, 
which have been found necessary to defend the health of 
women and children, and which have achieved so remark- 
able a result in forty years, as any one can see by comparing 
the records in the old Factory Bluebook with those in our 
report on the condition of the children in the manufacturing 
districts now— have in no respect encouraged prostitution — 
have not diminished the wages of the women in any degree 
whatever — have on the contrary left the masters more and 
more dependent on female labour, and each successive 
enactment is bitterly opposed by them as tending to put 
them more and more at the mercy of their workpeople. 
This does not support the view that such restrictions tend 
to drive women from honest labour to the streets. 

I can say nothing in answer to the argument that 
women want no protection, being as independent as men 
are, excepting that it seems to me contrary to the fact. So 
long as women bear children, I cannot doubt that it is 
their duty to suckle them, or when they are unable to do 
this, to see that they are properly nursed and tended, and 
any one who chooses can see for himself that this duty is 
constantly neglected in the factory districts. Why there 
should be any hardship in compelling parents — most of 
whom are amply able to do it— to attend to this primary 
duty, I for one fail to see. 

There are two undeniable objections however to the 
proposal ; one, the hardship which it might cause to un- 
married mothere ; the other the premium which it might 
offer to infanticide. The latter may be obviated by making 
the period of enforced abstinence from labour count from 
delivery, irrespective of the death of the infant. The 
latter, I fear, cannot be avoided. 

Finally, I may mention that in some parts of the 
country— notably, I believe, in Scotland— it is very unusual 
for married women to be employed at all, while pregnant 
and suckling women are never to be seen in the mills. 

It is much to be wished that the operatives in Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, and the other manufacturing districts 
generally, had the same laudable custom, which would 
make any legislative interference unnecessary. But as this 
is unhappily not so, I trust that the great manufacturers 
will see how important it is for the public health and for 
the interests of those under their chaise, and therefore for 
their own, that some plan may be devised by which, with 



or without the interference of the L^islature, the needful 
period of repose can be obtained for suckling women. 

It is hardly less desirable that women should abstain 
from work at an advanced period of pregnancy; bat 
this is a point which must necessarily be left to their 
own and their husbands* discretion. 

If some of the great firms, such as those of Sir T. 
Salt, Mr. Hugh Mason, or the Crossleys, firms which I 
believe are noted for their benevolent care of their work- 
people, would imitate the example of some continental 
manufacturers in this particular, they could make volun- 
tary, or semi-voluntary arrangements by which married 
couples, or even perhaps all female workers also, may be 
induced to contribute to a fund from which allowances 
would be given to suckling women during a certain time 
after their confinement. Imperfect as such a plan would 
be, it might do something, and I doubt not that the result 
of it would be sufficiently beneficial to educate public 
feeling in the manufacturing districts gradually on this 
point. 

18, Great Cumberland Place, T. Holmes. 

April 20, 1875. 
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HEATING BY MEANS OF HOT WATER. 

This method of calorification is divided into 
heating by low-pressure and high-pressure ; and both 
systems are well illustrated in the three pamphlets 
before us.* The first named system is, however, 
too* commonly practised amongst us to require 
any description in our pages, and can be seen in 
nearly every hall and greenhouse. The chief thing is to 
provide for the due circulation of the water by 
means of flow- and return-pipes, to construct proper 
air-vents at the highest part of the pipes; to fix 
approved supply cisterns ; to see that the main- 
pipes and branch-pipes are calculated to do the 
requisite amount of work, and to place at desirable 
points proper valves, so as to be able to heat a 
portion of the pipes, or not, at the option of the 
operator. Of course the choice of a suitable boiler 
is an indispensable matter, that is, one that will not 
waste the fuel. These boilers are almost numbericss 
in pattern, and may be either saddle-shaped, circular, 
conical or tubular. Among the best and most 
economical kinds of boilers now in use may be men- 
tioned, in passing, the improved saddle-boilers intro- 
duced by Messrs. Jones & Co., and the Climax 
Boiler designed by Mr. Dunbar, and manufactured 
by the Thames Bank Iron Company. There are, 
as in all other things, matters of detail which require 
to be taken into due consideration, but we cannot 
find room to notice them here. Indeed, we hardly 
need to do so. The cheapest method is not to erect 
a heating apparatus amateur fashion, on the fiat of 
the bailiff or gardener, but entrust it to a substantial 
' firm such as those we have named, and who have 
for many years made this matter their study. 

The system of heating by means of water on the 
high-pressure system is becoming more universal, 
and is said to possess, in some circumstances, certain 



• Churches and Church Warming, J. Jones & Sons, 
Bankside, London, is. 

Descriptive Catalogue 0/ Hot Water Heating, b*c. Thames 
Bank Iron Company, London. 6d, 

Hot Water Apparatus for Warming and VtnHUtsH 
Buildings. J. L. Bacon & Co., London, ic 
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tages over the low-pressure system. In this 
kJ, known as the * Perkins ' method, a coil of 
but very thick iron pipe is inserted in a furnace, 
le pipe made to run throughout the building to 
rmed, and return again to the bottom of the coil. 
5 highest part of the apparatus a large expan- 
ipe is fixed, with a feeding aperture, and after 
pes have been fed with water this orifice is 
;d up and the apparatus completely sealed, 
re is then lighted, and as the expansion pipe 
les for the expansion of the water, which in 
ise is raised to about 350° Fahr.— as compared 
12® Fahr. with the low-pressure system — the 
leated water rapidly courses through the pipes, 
le latter begin to perform their allotted work, 
has been urged against this system that the 
liture of fuel is greater than by the low-pres- 
^^stem, inasmuch as the fire has no large boiler 
e to heat and the prolongation of the time re- 
in heating must necessarily involve the use of 
fiiel. It has also been stated that by its 
on the air of a room is overheated and an un- 
iome smell generated during the decomposition 
mal and vegetable matters present in the air, 
nothing of the change in the hygrometrical 
en electrical conditions of the air. An experi- 
vas certainly once made, in which a cat was 
to breathe air which had passed through the 
of a red-hot iron pipe, and the result was 
Jtion of strength and convulsions which yielded 
»wly to an exposure in fresh air ; but it must 
ne in mind that in the system of heating under 
the air is not so burnt up, but merely heated 
igh degree of radiation from the outside of the 
It would be well also to state that these 
heated pipes can be made useful in hothouses, 
ed the plants are kept sufficiently far away 
lem, and placed where the heat radiated has 
ntly decreased in intensity. In horticultural 
J by means of this apparatus, it will be, more- 
vise to bear in mind that the difference of 
ature between various portions of the pipe 
considerably. The low pressure system of 
I is, however, perhaps the best suited for 

1 greenhouses and conservatories. 

Dther objection urged against the high-pressure 
i is that no certain precautions can be taken 
'ent explosions, and a diffusal of high-pressure 
ter, which, unlike high-pressure steam, would 
\ to scald. But the same objection might be 
many other useful appliances, and we might 
tand still, or revert, in fright, to the more 
t methods of hot-air heating. Science, how- 
las proved that iron pipes can be produced 
resist the utmost amount of pressure. It can- 
erefore, be said, that danger is fairly traceable 
system. All that the householder has to do is 
ose a firm that has made a speciality of this 
i of heating, and make him for a while respon- 
)r its working. Another objection made to the 

2 is that unless the pipes are led away from 
laterial likely to burst into flame, that fires 
result; but this impeachment, though often 
ily made, is perfectly puerile, and the possi- 
>f anything catching fire is easily obviated by 
er isolation of the pipes, and their removal 
ontact with wood. 

! have been somewhat prolix in dealing with 
ibjections, because they tell, we think, unfairly 
t the high-pressure system. A more reason- 
bjection would be diat after some years of \ 



intermittent use, the inside of the pipes require to 
be cleaned out, and that this necessitates sending 
for the contractor. But what apparatus, after all, 
does not need supervision and is not all the better 
for it ? 

The high-pressure system of warming is very 
extensively adopted in this country, and in London ; 
for instance, most of the very large public institu- 
tions are so heated. It also obtains very largely 
abroad, and in Hamburgh the newly restored church 
of St Nicholas is heated throughout in this manner, 
probably the largest building ever attempted by that 
method. It is, however, equally suitable for the 
heating of ordinary houses. The foreign structure 
just alluded to was warmed, we believe, by Messrs. 
J. L. Bacon and Co., who, with a few other firms, 
undertake any kind of heating upon this principle. 
The greatest boon would result to the community 
if gas could be made useful for the heating of the 
tubes. This would increase the value of the system 
many times over, and obviate any slackening in the 
intensity of the heating. But the resulting perma- 
nence of the one approved temperature, which 
would be brought about by gas, would be equally 
beneficial to the low-pressure system. Would that 
our engineers in this practical branch of the trade 
were properly imbued with a sense of the necessity 
of this reform. The full-sized boiler which shall 
heat water by means of gas — withdrawing the pro- 
ducts of combustion — even as cheaply as by means 
of coal, and which will perform the same work, will 
deserve to be engraved on the coins of the realm. 

• 



The Dwellings of the Labouring Classes^ their 
Arrangement and Construction, By H. Roberts, 
F.S.A. Sixth Thousand. London, 1875. The 
Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Labouring Classes, Exeter Hall. 

Happy Homes for Working Men, and how to get 
them. By the Rev. James Begg, D.D. Edin- 
burgh, 1873. C. F. Lyon. Second edition, re- 
vised. 

The work of Mr. Roberts has appeared at a time 
when it will be anxiously scanned by all who are in- 
terested in bettering the condition of the dwellings of 
the working classes. It is divided into three parts, the 
first treating of the dwellings of the labouring classes, 
the second of the essentials to a healthy dwelling, 
and the third upon the extension of the benefits of a 
healthy dwelling to the labouring population. The 
whole is supplemented by an appendix, for the most 

Eart composed of plans and elevations of model 
ouses for the metropolis, and of workmen's dwell- 
ings generally. The author was for some years 
honorary architect to the society which now publishes 
the work for its own benefit. 

It is not to be doubted that the working-classes 
arc, of themselves, mostly unable to reform their 
abodes, and that it is the duty of the landlords to 
erect houses which shall fulfil all necessary sanitary 
conditions, properly instructed by competent archi- 
tects. The street improvements of modern times 
have, so far, not benefited the dwellings of the poor, 
for the chief end in view was aesthetical, and the 
scale of legislation followed out had more reference 
to huge buildings than dwellings for artisans. 
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Indeed, the Metropolitan Building Act hardly 
touches the special requirements of this class of 
house, and this is to be deplored ; for in con- 
structing healthy homes for the manufacturing 
classes, or in the remodelling of old tenements, a 
very great deal has to be taken into account The 
chief things to be considered are — locality and dry- 
ness of site, the waterproofing and dampproofing of 
the building, the arrangements of living and sleeping 
rooms, the due separation of the sexes, and last, 
but not least, the proper ventilation of the erections 
and the free circulation of air around them. And 
over the whole of these provisions must sit a proper 
regard to economy. If with all this achieved a mar- 
gin can be gained permitting beauty of elevation and 
some little internal decoration in the way of cornices 
and mouldings generally, so much the better. We 
purposely leave out the matters of drainage and 
water-supply, for, fortunately, this is well looked after 
by the special authorities. 

Reform in the erection of houses for the operative 
classes has steadily progressed, particularly since 
1 85 1, and in London many model places have been 
erected which will well repay inspection. Near 
Bagnigge Wells, Pentonville, may be seen the first 
attempt made by the society who have published the 
work under review, and here are housed twenty-three 
families and twenty single women. The success 
attending this first speculation was such that the 
society next proceeded to erect an improved lodging- 
house for working men. They first of all converted 
three common lodgijig-houses near Drury Lane into 
wholesome residences, and as these proved suc- 
cessful they erected subsequently the model lodging- 
house in Bloomsbury, which accommodates 104 
working men. Prosperity also followed this attempt, 
and the experiment, we understand, led to the 
passing of the Act for the Regulation of Common 
Lodging Houses, an act that in two years' time only 
benefited some 80,000 persons. The next building 
erected was one for the accommodation of fifty-seven 
single persons in Hatton Garden ; but the most com- 
plete establishment built by the society in question 
was that known as the * Thanksgiving Model Build- 
ings,' near Gray's Inn'Lane, adapted for the accom- 
modation of twenty families and 128 single women, 
chiefly of the sempstress class. An existing building 
was also converted into a baths and wash-house. 

Mr. Roberts describes at some length the good 
work effected in the same direction by the Metropoli- 
tan Association for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrial Classes, which was incorporated in 1845. 
The first buildings erected under their auspices were 
those in the Old St. Pancras Road, for the reception 
of 1 10 families, on the distinct double-house systems 
Their second undertaking was at Spitalfields where 
a lodging-house was erected for 234 men. The un- 
doubted benefits which the foregoing attempts made 
manifest to all, led to adventures by others in the 
same line. The Central London Dwellings Improve- 
ments Company renovated some eight huge old 
buildings and turned them into healthy residences. 
The London Labourers' Dwelling Society, Limited, 
converted some ten more old disease-nests into sani- 
tary dwellings, and the Improved IndustrialDwellings 
Company, Limited, built seven new buildings with ex- 
ternal galleries. The London Corporation Buildings 
Committee erected a model building also at Farring- 
don Road ; the London City Baths, Laundry and 
Dwelling Company, Limited, provided for eighty 
families and twelve shops; the Working Men's 



Club and Dwelling House Society, moreoyer, opened 
some sixty tenements. The Marylebone Association 
renovated some old buildings, and afterwards were 
built the Gatliff Buildings in Chelsea, which accom- 
modated about 150 families more. The Govern- 
ment, not blind to the amelioration wrought by the 
first experiments, erected, for their part, the Victoria 
lodging-houses for married soldiers in Westminster. 

Besides the above splendid instances of improved 
dwellings built by public bodies, numerous other 
cases might be mentioned of buildings raised by 
private persons. For instance, the Columbia Square ; 
Bethnal Green, was built by Baroness Burdett Coutts; 
Rochester Buildings, Westminster, by Mr. Gibbs, 
and Messrs. Ainsworth, Harlow, Hilliard, Newson. 
and Jackson introduced the benefits of improved 
dwellings into many other metropolitan districts 
where they were sadly needed. It would be folly to 
say that all these erections were made independently 
of what they would turn out as investments, but it 
must be acknowledged that philanthropy was the 
mainspring in most instances. We have not hitherto 
referred to the Peabody Buildings in Spitalfields, 
Islington, and Shadwell, which compose over 400 
dwellings, supplemented by shops^ but this is fresh 
in the minds of our readers. It is a most curious 
fact that with two or three exceptions, no money has 
been invested in these clusters of improved dwellings 
by retired builders. This cannot be because the 
return on the outlay is insignificant, for we find that 
the dividends paid range from three to thirteen 
per cent 

The benefits which have accrued from th2 work- 
ing of the Lodging- House, the Public Health, the 
Nuisance Removal, and the Diseases Prevention 
Acts, as evidenced by these structures, were speedily 
sought after in other portions of the realm, as may 
easily be imagined. Into these we cannot enter in 
detail, and will merely mention, as instances of such 
happy rivalry, the imposing clumps of workmen's 
dwellings at Birkenhead, the Limsden dwellings at 
Glasgow, the Turner lodging-houses at Hull, the 
buildings belonging to the corporation at Huddersfieki, 
and the Pilrig and other model buildings at Edinburgh. 
All these are in full operation, and perform inv-a- 
luable work to the nation. It would, however, do 
manifest injustice to our subject if we hesitated to 
state that on many private estates and at many 
centres of manufacture the same beneficent example 
is followed. The former class may be studied in 
nearly every county, and amongst instances of the 
latter may be mentioned the noble modem town of 
Saltaire, in Yorkshire. 

The noble precedent set in England was not lost 
upon our continental neighbours, as may well be 
supposed. The Familistiere near St. Quintin, the 
Cit^s Ouvri^res at Mulhouse and Escautpont near 
Valenciennes, the Industrial Dwellings at St Peters- 
burg, the Workmen's Homes at Lisle, and the arti- 
sans' dwellings at Berlin, Frankfort, Florence, New 
York, and Boston, all evidence this. And it must be 
borne in mind that all these dwellings are built on 
good sound sanitary principles. Our friends aaoss 
*the silver streak of sea' have even surpassed us, 
for at Mulhouse, the great calico-printing centre, 
there is a public kitchen and restaurant conducted 
by a Soci^t^ Alimentaire. Mr. Buckmaster might 
take a hint from this interesting fact. 

We recommend the work of Mr. Roberts with 
the greatest possible heartiness, and aver that it 
should be read by every landlord| and studied by 
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every architect and builder in the kingdom. If only 
the poorer classes of houses in our midst were fairly 
improved, we might hope to reduce the death-rate 
down to 17 in the 1,000, which is the normal standard 
of mortality. 

The work of Dr. Begg contains a reprint of a 
lecture on * House Buying,' which was delivered by 
him in 185 1. It illustrates the operation and advan- 
tages of property investment companies. 

The author then proceeds to point out that in this 
kingdom, and in Scotland especially, where the pro- 
pertied class are so few in number, we are liable to 
danger by any sudden eruption of the masses, and 
that the cure would be in the acquisition of land and 
houses by the working-classes. In England some 
15,000,000/. have been invested in freeholds and other 
property by the working-men, and in Edinburgh 
alone some 900 houses have been built or acquired 
by the artisan classes. The history of the Edinburgh 
Co-operative Building Society, Limited, is given in 
considerable detail, and further benefits from its 
working are vaticinated. 

The progress made by the Birmingham Land and 
Building Societies is also held up as an example 
to be copied, and this excites no wonder when one 
glances at the lucrative appearance of the balance 
sheets. Scotland most decidedly requires to move 
forward, for from the census reports of 186 1 it appears 
that the total number of houses in that country was 
under 667,000, and that of this number some 8,000 
were without windows. About a quarter of a million 
also possessed only one room, and another quarter of 
a million could boast only two rooms. Thus nearly 
one-third of the entire population were inhabiting 
places totally unfit for humanity. 

The work also contains a prize essay upon the 
working-man's home, written by a compositor. Alto- 
gether we have perused this new edition with con- 
siderable profit, and beg to recommend it to our 
readers. 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEAIiTH OFFI- 
OEBS, INSPECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

AxxEN, Alfred Henry, F.C.S., has been re-appointed Public Analyst 

for Sheffield : loo^ per ann. 
Andertok. W., Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Cleck- 

heaton Urban Simitary Authority. 
Bkown, Robertjun., Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Bar* 

ton Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Bigg, S. R., Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the Millom Urban 

Sanitary Authority. 
Cu^RK. Henry, has been re-appointed Chairman of the Fareham Urban 

Sanitary Authority. 
Cooke, The Rev. H.B., has been appomted Chairman of the Bamsley 

Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Drnny, Charles John, L.K.Q.C.P. Irel.. M.R.CS. Eng., has been 

re-appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Hartley- Wintney 

Runu Sanitary District : X3o/. per arm. 
Edmundson, T. G., Esq. has been appointed Chairman of the Lunes- 

dale Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Elton, Sir A. H., Bart., has been appointed Chairman of the Cleve- 

don Urban "Sanitary Authority. 
Farnall, p. E., Esq., J. P. has been re-appointed Chairman of the 

Lymington Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Farrant, Mark, Esq., has been re-appointed Chairman of the St. 

Thomas UrlKUi Sanitary Authority, near Exeter. 
GuBBiNS, J. Panton, Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Mil- 

verton Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Hains& Mr. ^ohn, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 

the Willenhall Urban SaniUry District. 
Hall, The Rer. George, J. P., has been re-appointed Chairman of 

the Ely Urban Sanitary Authcnrity. 
Hendry, Mr. William, has been appointed Surveyor, Collector, and 

Inspector of Nuisances for the Houghton-le-Spring Urban Sani- 
tary Dimkt. 



Poole, Mr. T., has been appointed Oerk to the Millom Urban Sani- 
tary Authority. 

Poole, -j Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Keswick 

Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Sadler, 6. T. , Esq. , has been re-appointed Chairman of the Oldbury 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Smith, Wm. John, L.R.C.P. Edin., L.R.CS. Edin., L.S.A. Lond., 
has been re-appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Baw- 
marsh Urban Sanitary District : 40/. per ann. ; acreage, 2,578 ; 
population, 8,ooa 

Smith, Henry, Esq., has been appointed Vice-Chairman of the 
Hardingstone Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Spencer, The Earl, has been appointed Chairman of the Harding- 
stone Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Tallents, Mr. Godfrey, Jun., Town Clerk, has succeeded to the 

office of Clerk to the Newark Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Mr. 

Robert Griffin, resigned. 
Thomas, Mr. John, Solicitor, has be«^n appointed Town Qerk and 

Clerk to the Urban Sanitary Authority, Swansea, vice Mr. R. A. 

E&sery, resigned. 

Turner, Mr. John Thomas, has been appointed Collector to the 
Newport, Monmouthshire, Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Mr. 
Edward Thomas, resigned. 

Whitford, Henry, Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the St. 
Columb Urban Sanitary Authority. 



VACANCIES. 



Belpbr. Certifying Factory Surgeon. 

Cambridge Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health. Application _ ist instant to Frederick Barlow, Clerk to 
the Authority, Cambridge. 

Charlton Kings Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor, 80/. 
per annum ; Inspector of Nuisances. 30/. per annum (both offices 
proposed to be held by one person). Applications, May i, to 
J. W. Gabb, Clerk to the Authority, E.ssex Place, Chelten- 
ham. 

Cricklade and Wootton-Bassett Rural Sanitary District. 
Inspector of Nuisances : 60/. for one year. Application, 4th 
instant, to Edward Dodd, Clerk to the Authority, Wootton-Bas- 
sett. 

Leighton Buzzard Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer 
of Health : 52/, per ann. 

Little Lever. Public Analyst. 

MiLVERTON Urban Sanitary District. Clerk. 

Millom Urban Sanitary District. — Medical Officer of Health : 
50.'. per ann. Surveyor : xoo/. per ann. Inspector of Nuisances: 
50/. per ann. 

Paddington. Medical Officer of Health : 300/. per ann. Public 
Analyst : 150/. per ann. Applications 4th instant, to Frank 
Dethiridge, Vestry Clerk, Harrow Road. 

Stow-on-the-Wold Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer 
of Health for the Longborough Sub-District 

Stretford Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances : 
90/. per ann. Application, 3rd instant, to H. Whitworth, Clerk 
to the Authority, 96 King Street, Manchester. 

Wixiborne and Cranbornb Rural Sanitary District. Two 
Medical Officers of Health : 25/. each for one year. Applica- 
tions, 6th instant, to F. H. Tanner, Clerk to the Authority, Wim- 
bome. 

SANITAEY PATENTS. 

682. Fire and damp resbting, etc William Henry Chambers, Edin- 
burgh. 

XI 7a Improvements in the production of new alimentary substances. 
John Garrett Tongue, Southampton Buildings, London.— A 
communication from Adolphe Gannel, Paris. 

xoM. Certain improvements in the construction of filters for the 
purification of water and other liquids. Henry Rawlings, 
Stamford Street, Lambeth, Surrey. 

1063. Improvements in gas burners. John Swann, Frederick's Place,. 
Old Jewry, London. — A communication from John Ellis, 
Lynn, Essex, Massachusetts, U.S. 

11x9. A new or improved apparatus in connection with flues for 
domestic and public buildings. William Henry Lowder» 
Hyde, Cheshire. 

1 161. Improvements in raising and forcing water and other liquids, 
and in apparatus for the same. Joseph Ingram, Oakham, 
Rutlajidshire. 

xi6s. Improvements in purifjring illuminating coal gas, and in the 
preparation of the means employed therefor. Samuel Halls- 
worth, Armley, near Leeds. Yorkshire, and Richard Bailes, 
Woodhouse Carr, near Leeds, Yorkshire. 

1 195. Improvements in the treatment of human excreta and in the 
manufacture of manure therefirom, and in the apparatuH 
employed therein. Francis George Whitwham, Cannon 
Street, London. —A communication from Francois Alcidi 
Bonnefin, Mauritius. 

X2za Improvements in stoves for boiling and heating by gas. 
Anthony Gappcr Southby, Abingdon Street, Westminster. 
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X2i6. An improved method of and apparatus for treating faecal 
matters so as to destroy their noxious qualities, and to obtain 
useful products therefrom. William Edward Newton, 
Chancery Lane, London. — A communication from Albert 
Sindermann, Breslau, Germany. 

1239. An improved mode of and apparatus for distilling sea water to 
obtam firesh water therefrom, which invention is applicable 
also for distilling other liquids. Henry Fisher, Grafton 
Street, Heaton, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1261. Improvements in domestic ashpans. Sigmund Goldstein, Man- 
chester. 

XS62. Improvements in the fittings of house sinks and water-closets 
and urinals. Henry Saxon Snell, Southampton Buildings, 
London. 

1273. Improvements in suction cowls for ventilatinjg^, tubes, shafts, or 
chimneys. Walter Charles Church, Victoria Chambers, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. 

1403. Chlorine. Henry Deacon, Appleton House, Appleton, Lanca- 
shire. 

430X. Smoke consuming apparatus. William Edward Gedge, Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, London. A communication from 
Paul Duboin. 

4468. Ventilatbg houses, etc. Thomas John Hogg, Fleming Road, 
Kennington Park, Surrey. 

1053. Filters. Henry Rawlings, Stamford Street, Lambeth, Surrey. 

1254. Iron Safes, etc. Frederick Niblett, Hammersmith. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
3279. Flushing and deodorising. H. L. Jones, Ely Place, Holbom. 
The disinfecting apparatus employed is similar to that described 
in letters patent granted to the inventor under the no. 2,466, and dated 
July 14, 1874. This is arranged inside a case or box of metal or 
other suitable substance divided in the centre, and placed in any con- 
venient position above the urinal. The piston of the glass-lined 
cylinder, as described in the aforesaid patent, is actuated by means of 
a balance rod oscillating on a bar passing through the centre, and at 
the upper part of the case. One end of this lever or rod is weighted, 
whilst the other is supplied with a two or more cupped wheel slung 
and pivoted within the forked arms of the rod at that end, the upper 
cup when stationary resting against a block or projection attachni to 
the side of the case, and whose object is as follows : — The water from 
the main is supplied from a pipe arranged so that it shalj flow into the 
upper cup. This as it gradually fills descends by sliding down the 
block till it reaches the bottom, when, being free, it turns over, 
emptying its contents into the case. The superior weight of the cup, 
when filled, over the weighted end of the balance rod causes the latter 
to rise, lifiine with it Uie piston, and thus allows the disinfectant 
fluid to enter oelow the piston, and when the cup discharges its con- 
tents as described above, the weight rapidly descending presses down 
the piston, and forces the fluid to ascend the pipe connected to the 
piston cylinder, thence to empty its contents into the water in the 
case or box, the other cup at the same time occupying the place of the 
first. Thus, by the alternate see-saw motion of the cups at one end 
of the balance rod and the weight of the other (produced by the flow 
of the water from the main into the cups), an intermittent and simul- 
taneous flushing and disinfecting process is sustained at intervab, in 
accordance with the flow or force of water from the main, which is 
regulated by a tap. The communication between the apparatus and 
the usual flushing tubes of the urinal is effected by its junction thereto 
by a small pipe. 

3330. Dry and water closets. F. T. Bond, Gloucester. 

The specification describes two forms of ash-distributor for use in 
dry closets, one to be fixed in the outer wall of a closet and having a 
movable cradle for sifting inside it, the other to be fixed on top of 
the seat and supplying a charge of ashes to 
tacle directly through the hole in the seat, 
application of the latter form of distribution 
plying disinfecting powder to commodes and 
improved form of separator for the separation 
faeces. 
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Cleansing and revivifying animal charcoal. W. Whitthread, 
Liverpool. 

This invention relates to the treatment of charcoal which has been 
used in the decolorisation of saccharine solutions, and consists : 
Under the first or cleansing process, in using water surcharged with 
carbonic or sulphurous acid to wash out from the used or spent 
charcoal any alkaline matter left after such charcoal has been cleansed 
with an alkali, alkaline, carbonate, or mixture thereof. Under the 
second or revivifying process in treating used or spent animal char- 
coal with dicalcic phosphate dissolved in water surcharged with car- 
bonic or sulphurous acid or with dicalcic phosphate dissolved in a 
solution of monocalcic phosphate in combination with carbonic or 
sulphurous acids. 

3384. Manure. F. A Bonnefin, Mauritius. 

This invention relates to the treatment of human excreta and to 
the production of manure therefrom, and consists of a peculiar process 
of and apparatus for effecting the deodorisation or dismfection of the 
solid and liquid portions together, and of the liquid portions sepa- 
rately, in order to fix the salts and gases and render the excreta 
capable of being employed as a manure for agricultural purposes. 

3394. Wearing apparel. G. Dyson, Bradford. 

The invention consists in certain improved arrangements of flexible 
r elastic material in parts of the garments. 



NOTES, QUEBIES, AKD BEPLIEa 

All communications must bear the signature of the writer . 
— not necessarily for publication. 

A NEW USE FOR PARAFFIN. 
Paraffin is coming into use in Germany in the manu&cture of 
glazed papers of all kinds. For white and delicate coloured papers, 
twenty-four parts by weight of paraffin are mixed^ with xoo parts of 
china-clay ; the compound is dned, and ground with cold water, aad 
mixed with the pulp in the proportion of 4 to 5 per cent. Paper thus 
prepared is said to take a fine gloss, and to resist the damp well 

PROPERTIES OF OZONE. 
According to Schcene, ozone is partly destroyed by passing 
through water. The extent of this action depends on the length of 
time the gas is in contact with the u-ater and the surface exposed. 
Ozone is dissolved by water in small quantity. The quantity of ozooc 
destroyed by the water is far greater than the quantity absorbed 
Ozone does not oxidise water to nydric peroxide. Ozonised o^T^ 
standing over water is converted into ordinary oxygen in about 
fifteen days, with change of volume. 

UTILISATION OF THE PARIS SEWAGE. 

The utilisation of the sewage of Paris on the plains of Gouk- 
villiers, containing an area of 800 acres of light sautidy soil, is now 
being practically carried ouL A large sewer is now being cqd- 
structed to carry away the sewage from the main sewer at Clichy- 
sur-Seine. The new sewer will be x"6o metre internal diam^er, 
and 3,7^0 metres in length, and when completed half the se>»-age(if 
Paris will be utilised. 

DEATH-RATES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The following figures represent the aimual death-rates in varioa* 
parts of the United States. It shows remarkable diflerences in the 
rate of mortality, ranging from a'minimum of io'97 to a maximum of 

i9'70. New York, 29-33 ; Philadelphia, 24-90 ; Brooklyn, 2470: St. 
.ouis, 13*55: Chicago, 14*04; Boston, 23*15 ; Baltimore, 24*55; Cin- 
cinnati, 2200 ; New Orleans, 26*31 : San Francisco, 19*94 : Washii^- 
ton, 31*25; Pittsburg, 20*74: Milwaukee, 14*04: Providence, 22*4^; 
Richmond, 19*60; Charleston, 39*79; Toledo, 1176 : Mempis, 
26*50 ; Patcrson, 27*30 ; Dayton, 10*97 : Nashville, 35*50 ; Wheebng, 
21*77 ; Elmira, 13*16; Knoxville, 12 56. 

THE ELEMENTS OF FOOD. 
Mr. J. J. Mbchi has published an important letter on this solject 
in many of its bearings, but more particularly in r^ard to the futnre 
food of the people. He says : Unlike the Chinese, we have M*er 
been taught to appreciate human voidances as the means (rf' producing 
our food. As a nation we don't understand, and, therefore, do not 
believe in it ; but if we once lost the command of the seas, thestana- 
tion of one-third of our population would teach us a stem leoon. 
Increase of population, like increase of sheep or cattle, should being 
with it increased food. It is so in China, where the enormoos popo* 
lation, more than ^00,000^000, are fed without any foreign imJKits. 
There every individual is taught, from earliest ]routh, not to waste 
the means for producing food. Even the barber's lather and its ooo- 
tents have a value, and are utilised in food growing. In this mattff 
the Chinese may truly call us ' outside barbanans. ' If the contents 01 
our sewers, which now poison our rivers, flowed on to a portion o^ *' 
23,000,000 of acres of permanent pasture, which, now, lor want « 
manure, produce so little meat, there would be nmch less complaint 
about butchers' bills. This is no longer a theoretic question, for U has 
been practically proved in several districts for many year& 

Communications have been received from — 

Mr. T. Holmes, London : Mr. W. N. Hartley, London : Mr 
Alfred Haviland, Northampton ; Dr. Fussell, medical officer of hea^ 
for Elast Sussex ; Dr. Sedgewick Saunders, London ; Mr. G W. 
Wigner, London ; Mr. R. Peregrine Birch, CE., London ; Mr. D. 
TaUerman, London ; Mr. G. F. Chambers, Eastbourne ; Dr. Charks 
Kelly, Horsham: Mr. Edwin Chadwick, CE., MortUke; Mr. 
D. W. Harris, Carmarthen; Mr. E. W. Brabrook, London; Mr. 
Robinson, Carlisle ; Mr. William Binns, sanitary engineer, Ilford : 
Mr. A MacCormack, medical officer of health, L«idon ; Major- 
General W. F. Marriott, London ; Mr. E. B. ElUce Clarke, CE.. 
Ramsgate ; Mr. W. M. Lowick, Westbury-on-Trym ; Mr. H. C 
Bartlett, London ; Dr. Syson, Huntingdon ; Dr. J. C Sanger, 
Sleaford. 

Gas Superseded in Daytime. — In these days 

of high prices for gas, it is well the public should be reminded of that 
eminently useful invention, Chappuis' Patent Daylight RefleaocK 
The price is moderate and the apparatus lasts tor a coasidenble 
time. IVospectuses may be had at the Factory, 69 Fleet &reet. 
London. —[Advt. ] 



NOTICE, 

The Sanitary Record is publish^ every Saturday 
ing", and may be ordered direct from the Publishers, AmuMei 
Subscription, 17s. ^. : fru by post, 19^. &/. 

Reading Cavers to hold is numbers of The Sanitakt RS- 
CORD have been prepared, and may be had direei frpm thi 
Publishers or through any Boohselier, price y* each. 
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ON THE SCABLATINAIi WAVES OF 

1841—1876. 

BY JOHN W. TRIPE. M.D. 

Medical Officer of Health and Public Analyst for the 

Hackney District. 

I HAVE adopted this title because the mortality 
from scarlet fever rises and falls every year, and also 
during a series of years, like a wave. The rise and 
fall in the mortality of each year, I shall call the 
* annual wave,' and those which take place in a vary- 
ing number of consecutive years I propose naming 
the * epidemic waves.' 

In some of the papers which I published in 1848 
and at various times since, I pointed out the regu- 
larity with which the disease assumed an epidemic 
character every four years, and that its mortality was 
influenced to a considerable extent by various 
meteorological conditions. I now propose discussing 
the statistics which have been accumulated by the 
Registrar-General for the last thirty-five years in a 
new manner, and to carry on the inquiries beyond 
the line at which I have hitherto stopped. 

The conclusions previously arrived at as regards 
the annual wave have been confirmed by the subse- 
quent investigations ; but time has shown that the 
period which elapses between the cessation of one 
epidemic and that of the next is often longer than 
four years, and especially that of late years the cycle 
has become considerably extended Whether or not 
this cycle of varying mortality, which I call the epi- 
demic wave, will become longer than one of six years' 
duration it is impossible to say, but the indications 
afforded by late epidemics rather lead to that opinion, 
and, therefore, in the year or two which immediately 
follow the cessation of an epidemic, it is at pre- 
sent impossible to tell for how long a period the 
epidemic wave then passing over England may 
take before it merges into another ; but the main 
object of this paper is to show that after the de- 
scending curve of the wave has been completed, 
and the ascending curve commenced, we may 
readily compute the length and height of the wave, 
^nd, consequently, the number of deaths which will 
probably talce place during its course. I shall in the 
first place briefly refer to the annual wave and the 
meteorological causes which influence it. 

As regards the modification in the curves of the 
annual waves, which may be effected by varying 
states of the weather, it was pointed out in the papers 
vhich I published in 184^49, ' that a temperature 
below 44"6*' Fahr. is adverse to the spread of scarlet 
lever, and that a temperature above it increases the 
disease, especially when the humidity of the air is 
less than usual. That the greatest comparative mor- 
tality occurs in those months which have a mean 
temperature varying between 49'6° and 56*9° Fahr., 
and, lastly, that a mean weekly temperature below 
40® Fahr. is coincident with a great decrease in the 
number of deaths from this disease.' Of course, 
the influence of lower temperatures in producing a 
xeduction in the rate of mortality is not very imme- 
diate, but becomes more marked as the mean weekly 
temperature approaches 40° Fahr. The rate of 
deaths in the metropolis for the four quarters of the 



year is, in spring about seventeen per cent, of the 
total number of deaths, 22 per cent, in summer, 36J 
per cent, in autumn, and 25J per. cent in winter. 
The lowest part of the curve described by the annual 
wave occurs in the fourteenth week (early in April), 
when the mean weekly temperature, on an average 
of fifty years, is 44-5° Fahr., and the highest in the 
forty -third week (end of October), when the mean 
weekly temperature is 47*1° Fahr. In the case of 
the spring mortality, the progress of the disease had 
been checked by the winter cold, and the deaths 
therefore continued to diminish until a temperature 
of about 45° Fahr. was reached, when they gradually 
increased with the warm weather, and only declined 
when the more moderate heat of advanced autumn 
had taken its place. The number of deaths regis- 
tered in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
weeks of the year in the period 1840-74 was as 
follows : 1,010, 1,057, and 1,090, making a total of 
3,257, and in the forty-second, forty-third, and forty- 
fourth weeks the respective mortality of each week 
was 2,550, 2,631, and 2,579, making an aggregate of 
7,750 deaths, or more than double those of the spring 
weeks, so that if we take 100 to represent the mor- 
tality at the lowest part of the curve, 237 would be 
the number at its highest point. 

The influence of the temperature on the mortality 
was very marked at the end of last year, when the 
winter set in very early and was unusually severe. 
The following are the weekly mean temperatures 
and the weekly number of deaths from November i 
to the end of the year. 



1874 


Tempera 




ture. 


Week. 


Fahr. 


43rd 


53*3^ 


44th 


49*5° 


45th 


41 1° 


46th 


44'^! 


47th 


328° 



Deaths 

from 

scarlatina. 

128 
107 

97 
124 

97 



1874 

Week. 

48th 
49th 
50th 
51st 
52nd 



Tempera- 
ture. 
Fahr. 

38-6° 

39-1° 
32-9° 

28-80 



Deaths 
from 
scarlatina. 

92 

91 
76 

65 
69 



It will be readily seen how steadily the mortality 
declined, as the cold increased, until the fifty-first 
week was reached, when it was but little more than 
one-half of that in the forty-third. It will also be 
noticed that there was one marked rise in the mor- 
tality which was coincident with a rise in the tem- 
perature of three degrees. The decline in the nine 
weeks was much more rapid than usual, as the 
death-rate from scarlatina in the fifty-first week of 
the year is on an average sixty-nine as against each 
100 in the forty-third week, whilst last year it was 
not quite fifty-one against each 100 in that week. 

As before stated, the period of greatest depres- 
sion of the annual curve corresponds with the 
fourteenth week ; but the mortality from the seven 
weeks from the thirteenth to the nineteenth week in- 
clusive varies comparatively little, the greatest dif- 
ference in the totals for thirty-five years not exceed- 
ing 8 per cent, of the mortality recorded in the 
fourteenth week. The period of greatest elevation 
of the annual cur\'e extends from the thirty-ninth to 
the forty-seventh week inclusive, being a period of 
nine weeks, and is nearly as regular as the curve of 
lowest mortality, the variation in the mean weekly 
sums for the thirty-five years not e.xceeding p per 
cent when calculated on the mortality of the thirty- 
ninth week. 

The curves described by the epidemic waves are 
not so regular as those of the annual waves. As 
before mentioned the term * epidemic wave ' merely 
signifies the number of deaths in each year, placed 
consecutively one after another^ so tbia-t M "^ ^kclfe 
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were drawn on paper it would be depressed or 
elevated, as the number of deaths is small or large. 
The length of the wave is, of course, longer or 
shorter according to the number of years which 
intervened between the termination of each epidemic. 
I calculate the end of each epidemic as the termina- 
tion of the epidemic wave, and the commencement 
of another. In order to indicate the mortality in 
different years in such a manner as to admit of 
ready comparison, I subjoin a table showing the 
number of deaths from the disease in 1,000,000 
population for each year since 1841, for the metro- 
polis, and also for all England widi the exception 
of four years. Prior to i860 the numbers include 
the deaths from diphtheria, as they are grouped 
under one name in the Registrar- General's Returns, 
and therefore cannot be separated, but since, and 
including that year, all deaths from diphtheria are 
included It will also be noticed that there are not 
any numbers placed against 1843, 44, 45 and 46 for 
England, because the deaths from various causes 
were not tabulated for all England in those years. 

Number of Deaths in each Year from 1841 to iS^g from 
Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria, and from Scarlet Fei»er 
only since that year, in England and the Metropolis 
in 1,000,000 population. 



Year. 


England. 


Metropolis. 


Year. 


England. 


M^ropolis. 


184Z 


992 


353 


i860 


793 


646 


1842 


794 


638 


1861 


456 


834 


1843 


— 


955 


1862 


738 


1,029 


1844 


— 


1.489 


1863 


1,498 


1.749 








1864 


1.443 


1. 101 


184s 


— 


' 523 








1846 


— 


439 


186s 


852 


730 


1847 


856 


653 


• 1866 


556 


622 


1848 


z,i8x 


2.124 


1867 


580 


467 








z868 


Z,020 


967 


1849 


747 


939 


1869 


1.275 


1,831 


1850 


753 


506 


1870 


1,461 


1,86s 


1851 


771 


535 








1852 


1.051 


1,056 


1871 


822 


581 








1872 


521 


273 


1853 


867 


806 


1873 




189 


1854 


1.008 


1.417 


1874 


^ 


783 


185s 


935 


1.024 








1856 


753 


694 








1857 


746 


594 








1858 


1.572 


1.539 








1859 


1*513 


1.543 









I have placed a short line under the number of deaths 
in the concluding year of each epidemic, so that it 
is easy to see at a glance the number of years for 
which each ' epidemic wave ' lasted. The first was 
four years in length, and included only one year in 
which the mortality per million inhabitants in the 
metropolis exceeded 1,000; the number in 1841, 
viz. 353, having been the smallest with two excep- 
tions (1872 and jT^) in the whole period. The next 
wave was also one of fouryears duration, and included 
the most severe epidemic of scarlet fever with which 
the metropolis has hitherto been visited, viz., that of 
1848. In this year the very large number of 2,124 
deaths per million inhabitants from scarlet fever and 
diphtheria was registered in London, whilst the pro- 
portion for all England was only 1,181 per million. 
The next wave, which lasted also for four years, was 
by no means a high one, as the death-rate in the 
year of greatest mortality was only 1,051 in England, 
and 1,056 in London per million inhabitants. The 
epidemic period of 1853-55 lasted for three years 
only, but the death-rate was so high in each year 



that the disease may be said to have been epidemic 
during the whole time, but without reaching the 
ratios of 1844 and 1848, the lowest mean annual 
number being 801 per million persons in London, 
and 867 in all England. The death-rate in 1856 
declined very rapidly, as only 694 deaths per 
million persons were registered against 1,024 in 
1855, but the decline for all England was much 
less, as 752 deaths were registered in 1856 
against each 935 deaths in 1855. The lowest mor- 
tality for this cycle was registered in 1857, when it 
was only 594 against 1,539 in 1858 and 1,543 in 1859. 
This total of 3,082 deaths per million population, was 
the largest for any two consecutive years which had 
occurred up to this time. 

From tne cessation of the 1858-59 epidemic, the 
four-year wave has become enlarged and spread over 
five years in 1860-64, over six years in i8i55-7o, and 
most probably six years in 1871-76, or it may be 
longer, as the present epidemic might last until 1877. 
The mean annual death-rate for each of the years in 
the cycle 1860-64 varied to an unusual extent, 
having been in i860 as small as 646 in the metro- 
polis and 793 in all England, and in 1861 it was 854 
in London, and only 456 in all England. From these 
means it rose in 1863 to 1,749 deaths in London, 
and to 1,498 deaths in all England per million popu- 
lation, while in 1864 it fell to 1,101 deaths per 
million in London, but caused as many as 1443 
deaths per million in all England. The disease was, 
therefore, epidemic in London for three years, and 
in England for two years only. 

As we approach nearer to the present time we 
find the epidemic wave gradually to have assumed 
the curve which it is describing at the present time, 
for in the last completed wave, viz., that of 1865-70, 
which lasted for six years, the mean anntial mor- 
tality decreased in England for the first two years, 
then slightly rose, but in 1868 assumed the more 
rapid curve of from 580 to 1,020 deaths per million 
persons, and rose higher still in 1869-70 to 1,275 
and 1 46 1 deaths per million. We cannot say if a 
similar course will be followed in all England up to 
the end of 1875, ^ut as regards the metropolis, the 
correspondence in the two waves is very marked, for 
in 1865-67 the mortality decreased in both years 
and then increased in 1868, the first year of the 
epidemic, and afterwards reached a very high num- 
ber in 1869 ^^^ 1^70. In a similar manner the 
mean annual death-rate became small in 1 871, and 
then considerably increased in 1874. The mortality 
from the disease in 1872 and 1873 was smaUer than 
in any years of which we have trustworthy records, 
having been as small as 273 in 1872, and 189 in 1873 
per million persons. The diminution in the mor- 
tality of 187 1, which was the fijst year after the 
cessation of the epidemic of 1868-70, was the greatest 
in the period under consideration, as only 581 deaths 
per million were recorded in 1871, against 1,865 ^ 
1870. This great reduction indicated an exhaustion 
of the epidemic for want of persons to attack, as 
after the very severe epidemic of 1848, so that we 
might have expected a small mean annual death, at 
any rate for 1872 ; but the continuance of decline in 
the wave in 1873 pointed also to a diminished ac- 
tivity in the epidemic infiuences. I am unable to 
compare the death-rate in England for more this 
the two years 1871-72, as the retoms have not beca 
published ; but it would appear fnoin the figures that 
there remained a larger proportion of persons sus- 
ceptible to the disease on die ^'^^t fltilffn of the 
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epidemic in England than obtained for London 
only. 

Having now discussed the figures for individual 
years in a very brief manner, I now propose adding 
together the mortality for each cycle, corresponding 
with the duration of an epidemic wave, and dividing 
the totals by the number of years in each cycle, so 
as to obtain an average. I cannot give the means 
for England before 1849, ^^ ^^ <^^^^ ^^ wanting 
for 1843-46, and must therefore leave blanks for the 
epidemic waves of 1841-44 and 45-48. 

Anttual average Number of Deaths from Scarlet Fever in 
1,000,000 inhabUants for each epidemic wave in the 
years 1841-74. 





London. 




England. 


Years. 


Length Mean annual 
of death-rate 


Years. 


Length Mean annual 
of death-rate 








wave. per 1,000,000 




wave. per 1,000,000 




Years. population. 




Years. population. 


1841-44 


4 . 859 


1841-44 


— — 


1845-48 


4 . 933 


1845-48 


— — 


1849-52 


4 . 759 


1849-52 


4 830 


1853-55 


3 . 1,082 


1853-55 


3 937 


1856-59 


4 . 1.09a 


1856-59 


4 1,106 


z86o^ 


5 • 1.07a 


1860-64 


5 926 


1865-70 


6 . 1,080 


1865-70 


6 . 959 


1871-74 { 


wave in- 1 g 
complete/ *^ 


1871-72 j 


'wave m-) c„ 
. complete ' ^ 



I have placed London first in the above table as 
the data are all complete, whilst those for all Eng- 
land are incomplete. We see that between 1841 and 
1852 inclusive, the mean annual death-rate from 
both scarlet fever and diphtheria in'no case reached to 
1,000 per annum for each million inhabitants, having 
been 859, 933, and 759 respectively ; but that in the 
next seven years the mean annual death-rate per 
million was above 1,000^ having been 1,082 in 1853, 
and 1,092 in 1856-59. Also that during the next 
epidemic wave, 1860-64, the death-rate was 1,072 per 
million persons from scarlet fever alone, and that for 
the six years, which was the duration of the next 
epidemic wave, the mean annual death-rate from 
scarlet fever was somewhat larger, namely, 1,080. 
rhis increase in the mean annual death-rate from 
scarlet fever and the greater length of each epidemic 
wave certainly indicate an excess of deaths in London 
for the future, unless some other means than those 
bitherto used for checking its spread can be brought 
into action. In all England the mean annual death- 
rates vary considerably from those of the metropolis, 
for as far as wc know, previously to 1848, the deaths 
&om this disease were in excess of those in London, 
also in the cycles of 1849-52, and especially of 
1856-59, but since that time they have been decidedly 
less. Still, a comparison between the average annual 
mortality per million in the periods 1 8^-64 and 
1865-70, shows an increase for all England greater 
than for the metropolis, so that, unfortunately, we 
irrive at the same conclusion, but in a less degree for 
ill England than for London alone. 

The great increase in the density of population of 
London may, perhaps, explain the greater mortality 
from the disease ; but if this be the cause we should 
liave expected the epidemic wave to have become 
ihorter instead of longer, as there are more children 
tx)m in London every year as time rolls on, and, 
therefore, the number of persons susceptible to the 
iction of the disease increases annually. Can it be 
that the percentage of deaths to attacks is greater 
ftow than in former years ? This may be considered 
fio be the best solution of the difficulty, but if so, 
piiat hope have we of checking the mortality in 



future, if the possession of greater comforts by the 
masses, the better means of drainage, and the better 
sanitary condition of the metropolis are coexistent 
with an increased fatality by the disease ? It may 
perhaps be that the utter carelessness which is so 
generally shown in periodically flushing the house- 
drains, in the use of disinfectants, and in preventing 
the ingress of sewer-air into the houses, has some- 
thing to do with the increase. Be that as it may, it 
is clearly necessary that individuals should take more 
precautions in keeping their houses and adjoining 
premises free from offensive matters, and especially 
in isolating the members of their families who may 
unfortunately take the disease. Isolation of affected 
persons will not suffice, if the excretions are not pro- 
perly disinfected, and the clothes destroyed by burn- 
ing or else disinfected by heat and sulphur fumes or 
some other equally active disinfectant. I do not 
propose to discuss here the best methods of prevent- 
ing the spread and mortality from the disease ; but 
I again point out that the mortality from scarlet 
fever is on the increase, that it has been so for 
several years, and that it is the bounden duty of 
every one to assist in staying this plague. 

The singularly close correspondence in the mean 
annual death-rate for each wave since 1852 is very 
remarkable, more especially when we look at the 
great variations in the mortality for each year. If 
we carefully compare the death-rates for 1865-70 
with those of 1860-64, we shall see that the number 
of deaths per million population varied between 467 
and 1,865 ^^ 1865-70, or nearly four times as many 
at the highest as compared with the lowest point ; 
whilst in the cycle 1860-64 it oscillated only between 
646 and 1,749 per million. On referring to the^ 
figures for 1853-5, we find the variation in the death-' 
rates to have been much less, as the smallest num- 
ber per million was 806, and the greatest 141 7 ; and 
that whilst those for 1856-9 were larger than in 
1850-5 — viz. 594 and 1,543, yet the difference be- 
tween them was not so great as in the cycle 1865-70. 
Again, in the cycle 1849-52, when the mean annual 
death-rate per million was less than at any other part 
of the period under consideration, the variation was 
almost as small as in 1853-5. In the cycles of 
1841-44, and in 1845-48, the oscillations were re- 
markably large, for in 1841 the mean death-rate was 
only 353, whilst in 1844 it was as high as 1,489 per 
million population ; and in 1846 it was only 439, 
whilst in 1 848 it reached the enormous number of 
2,124 per million persons. It is, therefore, evident 
that after the mortality from this disease has de- 
scended to a very low point, the ascending curve 
must either be long or else short and sharp. During 
the four- year waves the ascending curve was very 
sharp, except when the disease was epidemic for two 
years out of the four. The rate between the year 
preceding the epidemic and the first epidemic year 
m the cycle 1841-4 was only 149 to 100, but the out- 
break lasted for nearly two years. In the next cycle 
the mean death-rate for 1848 was 352 to 100 in 1847, 
the outbreak lasting for less than a year. In 1852 
there were 197 deaths to 100 in 185 1, but the mor- 
tality remained high in 1853, and did not decrease 
until 1856, having previously risen to 176 in 1854 to 
each 100 in 1853. In 1858 there were 259 deaths to 
each 190 in 1857, but in this instance, although the 
rise was sharp, the epidemic period lasted for nearly 
two years, and the wave extended for the first time 
for a cycle of five years. In 1862 there were only 135 
deaths to each 100 in 1861, but the mortality for 
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1861 was so high that it may be considered as an 
epidemic year. In this case the wave was one of five 
years' duration. The wave of 1865-70 was the longest 
since 1840, and the same occurred as in 1861-64, 
namely, that the mortality in the first year was small, 
although the ascending curve was sharper than 
before, namely 208 to 100. In 1865-70 there were 
three years of low mortality from the disease, one 
slightly below the average of the cycle, and two years 
of great mortality. 

The important question now arises what bearing 
has the previous investigation on our practical know- 
ledge? Is it possible to^foretell the period at which 
an epidemic will occur 'in future, and the time for 
which it will last ? I believe we can not only do this 
but that we can also calculate with considerable 
accuracy the mortality for the coming years of an 
-epidemic as soon as the first part of its ascending 
curve has been described. If we consider the 
figures for 1871-74 we see a wave descending with 
a very sharp curve from 1870 to 1872, and then 
lower still, but in a less rapid ratio for the whole of 
1873, the mortality for these two last years being the 
smallest on record for the metropolis. Unfortunately 
we have not the returns for 1873 for all England, and 
therefore cannot apply the calculation for extra 
metropolitan districts with any certainty, but the 
descending curve, shown by the present figures, indi- 
cate that the death-rate for all England did not 
descend in 1873 so low as that for the metropolis, 
and that therefore the mortality will be spread more 
uniformly over this cycle, and the number of deaths 
in the epidemic period consequently not so large. 

As the wave at present passing over the metro- 
polis took three years to describe its descending 
curve which, as before mentioned, reached the 
greatest depth hitherto known, and as a sharp 
ascending curve commenced last year, it is quite 
clear that we are now on the verge of a very severe 
epidemic, especially in the metropolis. The un- 
usually severe and early cold weather last year pre- 
vented the usual mortality, and may perhaps, 
especially if we have a cool summer and cold winter, 
extend the epidemic period to the end of 1877 ; but 
as the mortality in 1874 was in the proportion of 414 
to 100 in 1873, which is the greatest difference we 
have hitherto experienced, it is most probable that 
the epidemic will not extend beyond the end of 
1876. If this should be the case, it is impossible 
from the figures previously given to decide in which 
year the greatest mortality will happen, but the 
balance of probability is certainly against the greatest 
force of the epidemic being expended this year, and 
that therefore the disease during next year is likely 
to be more fatal than in this. ' 

I think we may fairly carry our analysis a little 
further, and calculate the probable number of deaths 
from the disease in the metropolis on the supposition 
that the epidemic will end in 1876, and also what 
the mortality is likely to be if it should continue to 
the end of 1877. If we refer to the mean annual 
death-rate per million for the years 1853-70 we find 
that for each epidemic the numbers were 1,082, 
1,092, 1,072, and 1,080. Now, as these have varied 
so little in the last four epidemics it is only fair to 
suppose that the death-rate during the present 
epidemic will be about 1,080 per million in the 
metropolis. As the death-rate has hitherto been only 
456 deaths per annum per million population, or 
1^824 for the four years 1871-74, whilst on the suppo- 
Bition ihat the anmial rate will be 1,080 or 6,480 for 



the entire cycle of six years, there remain no less 
than 4,656 deaths per million population, in order to 
make up the calculated number. Now, 4,656 deaths 
per milhon on the population of London, if they were 
divided into 2,300 deaths per million for this year, 
and 2,356 deaths for next year, would give on the 
corrected population about 6,675 deaths for 1875 
and 6,744 deaths for 1876. These figures are men- 
tioned on the assumption that the death-rates for 
these two years will be pretty imiform ; but as, most 
probably, the numbers will not be so close, we only 
mention these as a possible division of the total If 
the epidemic should continue until the end of 1877, 
the mortality in each year will not be so great, as 
16473 deaths would have to be distributed over 
three years instead of 134 19 over two years. In 
that case the distribution might perhaps be some- 
what as follows :— 4,900 deaths in 1875 ; 6,700 in 
1876 ; and the remainder, or about 4,773 in 1877. 
Of course, I again repeat that I do not propose these 
latter numbers as by any means certain, or even as 
approximative, and only mention them as indicating 
that if we should have miich less than 5,000 deaths 
this year from the disease, in all probability the 
present scarlatinal wave will last until the end of 
1877, and consequently have a duration of seven 
years. 

In conclusion, I desire to express my opinion 
that a paper such as this should not induce us to 
lessen our efforts to check the epidemic, but on the 
contrary should make us use every effort by isolation 
in the houses of the rich; removal of the patient to a 
special hospital from the homes of the poor directly 
a case occurs ; a free use of proper disinfectants ; the 
removal of paper from the walls of infected houses ; 
the disinfection of all excreta from the bodies of the 
sick ; and the destruction or proper disinfection of 
every article of clothes, bedding, and other similar 
things, which may have been exposed to the in- 
fection. 



THE POWEB OF SOIL, AIB, Ain) VEGK- 
TATION, TO PUBIFY SEWAGE. 

BY ALFRED CARPENTER, M.D. 

No. II. 

The district of Croydon has now for many years 
shown a comparatively clean bill of health ; and for 
many years no one has pretended that anything has 
sprung up at the farm which has affected the in- 
habitants of Croydon. 

I can even get a nearer estimate than is afforded 
by the parish of Croydon ; for I have a numerical 
statement of the population and health statistics of 
Beddington and Wallington, from which it will be 
seen that, instead of introducing disease and death 
into the district, the introduction of the farm has 
been coincident with a low death-rate and a clean 
bill of health. 

The position of the villages are shown on the 
map, from which it will be seen that the larger por- 
tion of the people live within half a mile of the 
farm. In the year 1871, the population had increased, 
according to census, to 2,834. I have given in the 
table a detailed statement of the increase df popula- 
tion ; the increase of rateable value which has taken 
place in consequence of the new houses which have 
been erected ; also the totals of births and d^ths 
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I have obtained from the rate-collector of the 
istricl the number of houses which are now upon 
lie rate-books. In the parish of Beddington they 
re 297, and in the hamlet of Wallington 348, giving 
total of 645. They are similar in character to 
he Croydon houses, and most of them are situated 
fithin half-a-mile of the border of the fiirm, many 
leing quite close to it.. I found on analysis that 
he population in Croydon is S'6 per house. This 
alculation, when applied to Beddington, gives a 
irescnt population of 3,607, and takmg that as a 
lasis, it gives an estimated death-rate of 16-g; but 
re must remember that one house in the ph 
rhich joins the farm itself, has nearly 200 inmates. 
This ought to be added to the estimated population 
nd then we get IS'S, which is about as low a death- 
ate as is usually recorded ; and, moreover, it corre- 
ponds with the estimate published last year by the 
iegistrar-Ceneral as the death-rate for that par- 
icutar district, without comparing it with other vital 
tatistics of the place. The birth-rate has also to 
le considered, because a low birth-rate will help 
o disguise a high death-rate ; because a high birth- 
ate has a corresponding high infant mortality among 
K)or people, raising the death-rate without reference 
D the health of the district outside the dwelling- 
lOusc. It will, however, be observed that the birth- 
ate has been correspondingly high. In the district 
if Croydon the birth-rate has averaged 34'4 in the 
housand ; in Beddington it has been 357 ; that is, 
he birth-rate has been higher than in Croydon, while 
he death-rale has been lower by 4 in the thousand, 
t has been argued that these figures may be falla- 
ious, because the servants of those living in the 
wtter class of houses, if taken ill, are sent away to 
lie elsewhere. This may be true, but I can get no 
rvidence of it, and I have analysed the occupation 
if those who are registered as dying in the district, 
Lnd I find several domestic servants who have come 
rom situations elsewhere to die at home. They 
lave helped to swell the death-rate to a higher point 
nstead of reducing it. 

It appears from the table that there have been 177 
leaths m the district during the past four years. I 
lave set out a table showing the ages at which the 
mortality has taken place, and although this is no 
^ide except when taken in comparison with the 
lumber living in a given district, this comparison 
irannot be fairlymadeby reason of the yearly increase 
□f population, but it is as under. 



From this table it 




per cent of the deaths took place either in early life 
or after sixty years of age. 

Examining the table a little further, I find the 
average age at death equals thirty-seven, uking 
every infant as one year old. Whether this is high 
or low 1 do not know, but I am aware that the 
mortality might be much larger without any blame 
attaching to the farm as producing an unhealthy 
locality, because the whole of the district under con- 
sideration has no general plan of drainage. The 
houses have cesspools which in many instances are 
overflowing, and too often in dose proximity to the 
wells from which the inhabitants draw their water- 
supply. In the year 1870 the medical officer attend- 
ing upon the poor in the district presented a report 
to the board of guardians as to the sanitary state of 
the cottages close to the farm. Mr. Creasy says in 
his report, ' The water-supply from local wells is 
most impure, and decidedly bad both to taste and 
smell.' ' Cesspools are in close proximity.' ' The 
cesspools are numerous and are carelessly managed.' 
Mr. Creasy repeated these statements in a report 
dated April z5, 1873. Notwithstanding this honest 
denunciation of present evils, the board of guardians 
made no attempt lo remedy things which need not 
have remained a single day unaltered. They are 
in the same state at the present time ; cesspools are 
overflowing and water is bad, and the inhabitants 
only wait for the introduction of fever or some other 
germs, to get fever or some other epidemic, and 
suffer seriously from it. It will then be said 'See 
what your farm is doing to these poor people,' whilst 
the fact is that the farm has hitherto perfectly pro- 
tected them from the consequence of their own want 
of drainage. 1 have given you the figures as shown 
by the registrar's book. 1 will use his own words. 
1 know Mr. Creasy to be a straightforward man, 
ever ready fearlessly to state his opinions, whether as 
medical officer to the Board of Guardians, or as 
a witness before a court of law. 

He has been so often misquoted by those opposed 
to sewage farming, and his words are so often mis- 
represented, that I have often been obliged, in de- 
fence of the farm, to contradict the inferences which 
have been drawn from them, and have shown up the 
wrong conclusions, which have been drawn from 
words which have been put into Mr. Creasy's mouth, 
that it has sometimes seemed as if 1 were denoun- 
cing that gentleman, when in reality I believe he has 
similar views as regards the farm, especially as to 
the impropriety of drinking the effluent water, as I 
have myself. 

That I may not be accused of misquoting him as 
well as those of whom I complain, I will give you 
Mr. Creasy's words as set down in the shorthand 
writer's notes in the case of ' Peire v. the Corpora- 
tion of Blackburn,' and in which case Mr. Creasy 
was a witness on behalf of the claimant. 

On cross-examination by Mr, Michael, Mr. Creasy 
says ; — ' Answer 8 log. That he is not averse to irriga- 
tion. 8100. That he does not think that any better 
means have been devised forgetting rid of the pollu- 
tion of sewage than by the irrigation of land.' 

Again ;—' Answer 8200. There is no atmospheric 
injury whatever.' 

■ ' 8085. There is no doubt that as far as Croydon 
is concerned, the condition as to health has been 
improved by the Beddington Sewage Farm.' 

' 8088. The present season has been exceptionally 
healthy with regard to anything in the shape of 
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zymotic disease for five miles round at least ; that is, 
round the sewage farm. 

« Answer 8089. There has been scarcely any fever, 
or any typhoid, or anything in the nature of blood 
poisoning during the past two years. I have only 
had two cases of typhoid' 

* 81 1 1. If called upon to advise a town as to the 
disposal of its sewage, I should certainly advise 
sewage irrigation.' 

An examination of the causes of death, taking 
the causes as registered during the last year, shows 
that not a single case of fever has occurred. There 
is one caused by otitis after scarlet fever ; two from 
measles ; and two from erysipelas in infants under 
one year; and two from whooping-cough. Seven 
deaths from zymotic disease out of 59, in a popula- 
tion of about 3,800 or i -82 in the thousand. The 
ratio in Croydon for the same period was 2-3, in 
London 4-5. 

I now think I have clearly shown that the influ- 
ence on public health is not of the baneful character 
represented by the opponents of sewage irrigation. 
I contend that this baneful character, if it had really 
existed, must have shown itself in the mortality tables 
ere this with considerable force, recollecting that the 
farm has been in operation fifteen years, especially 
when we look at the insanitary condition of the 
neighbouring population as to drainage and water- 
supply. I wish it fairly to be understood that 1 do 
not advocate the use of effluent water from a sewage 
farm as potable water, but I do contend that it may 
be admitted into any watercourse without injur>' to 
the residents, and without damage to the fish. 

The commissioners on pollution of rivers propose 
to allow any water to go into a running stream 
which does not contain more than 2 parts by 
weight or organic carbon in 1 00*000, or '30 parts of 
organic nitrogen. I have a report of the examina- 
tion made of effluents from most of the sewage 
farms in the kingdom, from which it may be seen 
that in every case the water has complied with the 
conditions laid down by the commissioners, notwith- 
standing the difficulties under which the managers 
of the farms labour in consequence of the ignorance 
of those in charge, and the obstructive action of 
designing persons. 

I have given an average as drawn from those 
analyses ; it will be seen in that table that the prac- 
tical condition of that average is not very far re- 
moved from the character of Thames water, and on 
many occasions an analysis of the Beddington effluent 
has given a result which is much more favourable 
than that which is supplied as potable water to the 
inhabitants of London. 

In conclusion, I will just refer to the financial 
returns which have been obtained from the farm. 

We have about 460 acres of land under cultiva- 
tion. The valuation of the farm as to produce, 
which was made March 25, 1874, was 4,732/. 2s. <)d. 

The valuation now is 5,020/. During the past 
year we have received in hard cash for milk, grass, 
sale of stock and vegetables, 7,236/., which, with 
present valuation, gives a return of about 20/. per 
acre, as obtained from the land by sewage cultivation, 
not allowing for working expenses. I do not think 
this is at all eaual to what it could do under differept 
management, but we are in the hands of managers 
who are not the responsible heads, and who are paid 
salaries inadequate to command first-class talent. 
It happens, therefore, that we do not get the best 
returns, or make so much profit as would be made if 



the farm was under the care of an accomplished 
agriculturist. 

I do not advocate cereals on the farm, but one 
field of wheat has given us this year a return of 
six bushels and three quarters to the acre, and with 
the straw has made a money return of 22/. 3^. gd. to 
the acre. These are points, however, witi which 
medical officers of health have nothing to do. A good 
financial return would not compensate for ill h^th, 
but if with good health a financial return is shown 
which obviates a great loss to the ratepayer, I think 
there is every reason why we should not continue to 
throw away a manure which will help to enrich the 
kingdom at large, and assist to render us independent 
of the foreigner for our food supplies, whilst at the 
same time it must diminish the price we have now to 
pay for meat, and assist to bring milk within the 
reach of those who cannot now get it for either love 
or money. I also fully believe that it may be 
utiHsed in close proximity to the mansion of the 
nobleman as well as the cottage of the poor man, 
without injury to either sight or smell ; on the con- 
trary, it produces a continuous verdure which is most 
beautiful to the eye as well as healthful to the 
atmosphere. 

[For the discussion tuhich followed the reading oj tkis 
paper ^ sec p. 311.] 



ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE 
GBOUND-ATMOSPHEBE. 

BY WILLIAM RIPLEY NICHOLS, 

Professor of General Chemistry in the Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology. 

Tub composition of the air of soils has assumed 
some importance of late years, particularly with re- 
ference to the views of Pettenkofer. The examina- 
tion is a very troublesome and difficult one, demand- 
ing both time and patience. Boussingault and 
Ldwy began the inquiry, which has been carried on 
since by Pettenkofer, of Munich, and Fleck, of 
Dresden. Little more, however, was done than the 
determination of the amount of carbonic acid and 
the ratio of oxygen, both which constituents are in 
notably larger quantity than in ordinary air. Thus, 
as regards carbonic acid, we find that at fifteen 
inches below the surface Boussingault found it to 
vary from 2*4 to 97*4 volumes per 1,000 (normal air 
giving a mean of about 0-4), the latter being in land 
recently manured. On the other hand, Pettenkofer 
and Fleck carried on their experiments at depths of 
five to thirteen and one-third feet ; and the amounts 
varied in gravelly soil at Dresden from 36*6 volumes 
per 1,000 in February to 6o'i in October, on one 
occasion reaching 80-63 : in sandy soil on the right 
bank of the Elbe from 1*3 in January to 6-8 in July : 
in gravel at Munich from 5*1 in March to 17*4 in 
September. In each case the maximum appears to 
take place about the beginning of autumn ; the ac- 
cumulation probably of the changes taking place 
during summer. Pettenkofer suggests the use of 
the COp ratio in ground-air as a measure of purity^ 
just as It is used in ordinary air. Dr. Nichols gives 
some of his own analyses of the air in the soil ^ the 
' Back-Bay ' lands at Boston. This is made land, 
gravel bemg thrown on this mud, and the water 
being only a few feet from the surface. The air was 
drawn out from a depth of three and three-<piaitefs 
to five and a half feet, by means of an a^iirator, and 
examined for sulphuretted hydrogen, t^ i ^ n*^*^ in^ 
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COy Of the first none was found, and of the second 
a trace ; the CO, showed from 1*49 to 2*26 volumes 
per 1,000, varying inversely as the height of the 
ground-water. 

In another experiment the air was taken from 
two feet down, and no H3S found ; the CO, ranging 
from 071 to 477, again varying inversely as height 
of ground water. A third and more extended series, 
however, does not show this relation ; in this case 
the air was drawn from six feet down and ten feet 
down, the results in the two cases being nearly the 
same, except in October, November and December, 
when the ten feet air showed an excess correspond- 
ing with Pettenkofer's observations. Graphic curves 
are given showing the variations. 

With regard to the origin of the CO3 there can 
be no doubt that it is due to the oxidation of 
organic matter in the soil, for in the upper parts at 
least it is found to vary inversely with the oxygen. 
From the C0« in the ground-air the ground water 
is impr^^ated, and a portion of it is diffused into 
the ordinary atmosphere. The author doubts if 
much can as yet be made of the CO, as a measure 
of purity, seeing that the ' amount collected varies 
with the height of ground- water and the temperature 
of the air. Further observation, however, will very 
likely throw more light on the question. In an appen- 
dix an abstract is given of Fleck's experiments 
to illustrate the effects of graveyards on weUs. These 
experiments were carried out by burying rabbits in 
earthenware tubes filled with clay, gravel or sand, and 
then taking samples of the air and analysing them. The 
result was, that the carbonic acid was found to be 
greatly in excess in the clay soil, and much less in 
the others, from which Dr. Nichols concludes that it 
would be useless to seek for evidence of the intensity 
of change from the COj, seeing that it is well known 
that oxidation is much more rapid in gravel or sand 
than in clay. Might it not, however, show that the 
resulting products are less rapidly got rid of, and 
perhaps proportionately noxious .f^ In these experi- 
ments the bodies of the rabbits were extracted from 
time to time and examined ; they appeared to be 
covered with a fatty or soapy protein substance 
undergoing decay ; they gave forth a herring odour, 
and treatment with alkalies give rise to large quanti- 
ties of amine compounds, chiefly trimethylamine or 
similar compounds, as well as fatty acids being 
found in the water draining off the tubes. Another 
appendix gives a brief abstract of some experi- 
nients of Pettenkofer on the diffusion of carbonic 
acid ; this is worth quoting as a correction to some 
recent ridiculous notions on the subject. 

In conclusion we may say that some recent ob- 
servations on ground-air have been made by Pro- 
fessor Fodor, to which we shall call attention at 
another time. 



TYPHOID FEVER AT CHORLEY. 

Dr. Beard, one of the medical inspectors of the Local 
Govcniment Board, has paid an official visit to Chorley, 
with a view to investigate the causes of the outbreak of 
typhoid fever in that locality. It appears that the cases 
have been principally confined to the rural townships in 
the neighbourhood of the town, and hopes are entertained 
that the result of the preventive measures which have been 
adopted will be to limit the area of the outbreak. Dr. 
Beard expressed the opinion that there was no cause for 
serious alarm in the extent or fiUality of the epklemic. 
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The Editor will be glad to receive^ with a view 
to publication^ announcements of fneetings, re^ 
ports of proceedings^ and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



AMENDMENTS TO ABTISANS' 
DWELLINGS BILL. 

This bill has been much improved in Committee 
although the machinery for working it has not been, 
rendered much less expensive, and we therefore con- 
sider it advisable to point out the alterations which 
have been made. 

In the first place it is proposed to extend the 
operations of the bill to Ireland, and the requisite 
additions have therefore been made in the bill 
throughout. An important amendment has been 
introduced in clause 3 by which any person bene- 
ficially interested in any houses or other premises in 
an unhealthy area shall not vote as a member of a 
local authority in any matter relating to an unhealthy 
area ; and another which will allow of any number 
of areas being included in one improvement scheme. 
By clause 4 the power of making an official represen- 
tation to the Metropolitan Board of Works is not 
confined to the medical officers of health of a 
vestry or district board, but is extended to the 
medical officers to be appointed by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. There is also an important addi- 
tion enabling the local authority to exclude any part 
of the *rea in respect of which an official represen- 
tation has been made ; or to include neighbouring 
lands if they are necessary for making the scheme 
more efficient for sanitary purposes, for widening the 
approaches to the area, or other\vise opening up the 
same for * the purposes of ventilation or health.* 
This is a most important amendment, which has 
been proposed in accordance with the suggestions 
made by various medical and sanitary authorities. 
Amendments have been introduced in clause 6 for 
making the service of notices more simple, and thus 
preventing technical objections as to service from 
impeding the future proceedings. An entirely new 
clause has been inserted, providing against an official 
representation which has been made to a local autho- 
rity being stopped by them in its first stage, and 
giving the confirming authority power to direct a 
local inquiry to be made, and a report to be sent to 
them as to the correctness of the representation 
made to the local authority. 
I The following important words have been intro- 
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duced in clause 8.— The local authorilj' may ' lay 
out, form, pave, sewer, and complete all such st 
upon the land purchased by them as they may think 
fit, and all streets so laid out and completed shall 
thenceforth be public streets, reparable by the f 
authority as other streets in the district.' This may 
appear comparatively unimportant to those who 
not acquainted with the scandalous condition of many 
new streets which have not been dedicated. There 
is also another provision that the local authority 
shall impose suitable conditions and restrictior 
to the elevation, si^e, and design of the houses to 
be built on the unhealthy area. This is a very 
cessary direction, as without it the lands might h.ive 
been let to persons who would liave consulted their 
own interest in regard to these mailers, rather than 
the health of the persons who are to occupy the 
dwelling, There is also another amendment, to the 
efiect that the local authority shall sell within ter 
years any dwellings they may erect out of the publii 
funds. There are also two new clauses— nos. 9 and 
II— to the effect that if the local authority shall fail 
within five years to let or sell the land, or arrange 
for buildings, the confirming authority may direct it 
to be soid by public auction, for building artisans' 
dwelhngs thereon. Also, that if the local authority 
has provided suitable dwellings for the necessary 
number of persons on land acquired by them, they 
may modify the scheme, with the sanction of thi 
confirming authority. These clauses materially im 
prove the biii, as land might remain unoccupied for 
years ; or, on the other hand, the dwellings which 
have been pulled down might have stood on a much 
larger space than was necessary for properly con- 
structed houses, and a considerable quantity of land 
might have been left without being applied to any 
beneficial use, and the local authority being able 
sell it. The increased power which it is proposed to 
give to the Metropolitan Board of Works is of the 
greatest importance to the metropolis, for by 
the Bill as originally drafted, the Metropolitan Board 
could only appoint Medical Officers lo make .-pecial 
inquiries, but it is now proposed that they may 
appoint one or more 'for the better carrj'ing into 
effect this Act in the Metropolis.' and any officer so 
appointed shall perform the duties and be subject to 
the liabilities of a Medical Officer of Health lo a 
Local Authority. The next clause, 13, is new, and 
provides for the appointment of a deputy medical 
officer of health in case of illness or unavoidable ab- 
sence of the medical officer of a local authority, 
board, or vestry. No. 14 is also new, and gives 
power lo twelve or more ratepayers in the event of a 
medical officer of health not inspecting or reporting 
on an area complained of by them, to appeal to the 
confirming authority, who shall thereupon appoint 
another medical officer to make the required inspec- 
tion and to report thereon. They would then be able 
to make an order in the same way as if the local 
authority had reported to them in the case. I 



There is a most important addition lo clause \l 
respecting the payment to be made by ihe local 
authority for the land and premises which have bten 
condemned. One of the great objections to tie 
original Bill was that it provided for the payment to 
the owner of the 'fair market value' of the con- 
demned property, by which a large sum might have 
been assessed if the rental was to have been ttie 
basis of the value. Hut it is now modified by the 
following words :'and of the several interesisin such 
lands, houses, etc., due regard being had to the 
nature and the condition of the property, and ik 
probable duration of the buildings in their existing 
state, and to the state of repair thereof, and all other 
circumstances affecting such value.' 

The other amendments refer to alterations in the 
service of notices, the price and publication of ad- 
vertisements, and the length of time for which ihe 
vendor shall prove his title, which is fixed at twemy 
years, unless a conveyance shall have been nude 
within that time. This is important as regards cosr, 
as the local authority must pay for the abstract, 
whichniighthavebeen made for all the deeds referring 
to the title which were in the hands of the vendor. 
It is to be hoped that none of the important anieDd- 
mcnts made in the House of Commons may be cut 
out in the Upper House, but thai any addiliooal 
alterations may be made for the purpose of 3 fiitlba 
simplification of the Bill. 



SAHITAET ABBAWQEMENT OP 
8CHOOZ1S. 

Dr. Alfred Carpenter has indicated, in t 
little pamphlet, a middle course which might be 
advantageously pursued in Ihe sanitary arrangeraent 
of schools. Under the present system the duties of 
the health officers and the education officers are fie- 
quently antagonistic The excuse urged by many 
parents for the non-atlendancc of their children M 
school is that ibey have had some contagious cocd- 
plaint. Now, if children are to be kept frcnn school 
as long as any danger from infection exists, it is dear 
that in many very poor districts Ihey need never be 
sent to school at all. Whilst under the Sanitary Act 
parents and guardians are liable to a penalty for 
exposing the children when in an infectious stale, 

the other hand the parents might be fined for die 

t-attendance of the children at schooL Beloeen 
two contending acts, however, careless and 
designing parents can and do frequently evade both, 
whilst others, oftentimes without knowing it, send 
their children to school in the morning when suiTci- 
ing from an incipient stage of measles, whooping- 
cough, or chicken-pox, which in the afternoon has 
declared itself openly by the presence of the rash, 
and infected other children. 

To reconcile these difficulties it is proposed to 
take measures which would render the chil(ir«i less 
liable to take infection. A schoolrooin, as it VBSa 

present, containing a number of children, one rf 
whom perhaps is either sickening or recovering from 
an attack of^ scarlatina or meaMes, is a hotbed in 
which the production of epidemic poison is rapidlr 
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promoted. Children whose persons and clothes are 
dirty, spread the disease like wildfire, whilst those 
who are bathed daily, and have a frequent change of 
clean clothing, take epidemics with comparative 
difficulty. 

Dr. Carpenter would make washing a compulsory 
part of the course of education in every elementary 
school. Actual washing during school hours, and a 
rigid inspection of the skin and clothes of the pupils 
made daily. Washing and mending should be as 
much attended to as spelling and reading. No 
greater boon could, he suggests, be bestowed upon 
the lowest class of poor than inculcating into the 
minds of their children the necessity for cleanliness, 
and teaching them how to carry it out. This is a 
subject which is generally and oftentimes very erro- 
neously supposed to be taught at home, but no one 
can see the wretched, dirty urchins pouring out of 
school at closing time without seeing that cleanli- 
ness is the exception rather than the rule. It would 
be in many ways more beneficial, therefore, both for 
the present and the future, to teach these children 
how to wash and keep themselves tidy and clean 
than to tell them the distance from Canton to Lon- 
don, or that the planet Jupiter has four moons. 

An inspection of workhouse schools has shown 
that purulent ophthalmia and scaldhead prevail, as 
a rule, amongst the children, and are mainly caused 
by the neglect of cleanly habits. Dr. Carpenter 
suggests that such cases would be best met by a 
heavy fine upon the managers. The injury which is 
done to the eyes and health of children is enormous 
as to its imperial cost, and the dead loss which it in- 
flicts on the country-, compared to the comparatively 
trifling expense which washing and cleansing their 
heads would entail under proper superintendence. 

Such a course of instruction would, however, ne- 
cessitate a proper lavatory and bathing-place, where 
the children should be entirely washed at least twice 
weekly ; also a washing- place for clothes, with dr>'ing 
and disinfecting-room attached. The exposure of 
clothes to a temperature of 350 degrees will not in- 
jure the texture, whilst it would completely destroy 
the seeds of infection, and, in the majority of cases, 
prevent it from spreading among the pupils. 

It is requisite that every public elementary school 
should possess access to a bath which should be used 
twice weekly, a lavatory and hair-dressing room, with 
laundry and drying closet, capable of being heated 
up to 400°, in which washed clothes and damp gar- 
ments could be quickly dried and disinfected. 

Dr. Carpenter contends ' that all these are neces- 
sary for the education of the great mass of our poor, 
as much as, if not more than, a knowledge of geo- 
graphy, astronomy, or even of history. It will 
be impossible for the people to be godly until they 
are instructed in the way of cleanliness. Cleanly 
children will acquire a dislike for personal dirt, 
which they will retain to the end of their lives. They 
will make more effort to raise themselves from below 
the level of brutes to that of Christians than they 
otherwise would do if they are allowed to remain 
accustomed to filth. Use becomes second nature, 
and second nature in a generation or two becomes 
instinctive. 

It is only by educating our poorer classes in 
cleanliness in early life that we shall make them as 
a whole love it for its own sake, and hate dirt and 
those habits which tend to make man lower than 
the beasts of the earth, too often now arising from 
an acquaintance, an intimate association, with dirt 



and dirty homes among the poor. Poverty may be 
clean, and with cleanliness the first step will have 
been taken to do away with the evils which follow in 
its train, and that health secured which riches with-^ 
out cleanliness cannot possibly purchase. 
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HYDRANTS IN THE CITY. 
The Court of Common Council are wisely taking ad- 
vantage of the streets being repaved to erect stand-pipes- 
in the poorer districts of London. 



VARIATION IN ANALYSES. 

A CURIOUS instance of variation in analytical results iff 
reported. Four samples of the beer supplied by a publican 
furnished 96 grains of salt per gallon, 9*63, 136, and 4S'- 
grains respectively, and curiously enough the two numbers, 
136 and 48, were found by the same analyst. The expla- 
nation which the analyst gives is, that there must have 
been some tampering with the samples ; that is to say, 
that the samples which yielded 136 and 48 grains of salt 
per gallon were not samples of the same beer. The esti- 
mation of salt in beer is not a difficult analytical problem, 
and we may easily credit the analyst in question with the 
possession of sufficient skill for the accomplishment of the 
task which was set before him. This very case has been 
brought forward in illustration of the necessity of making 
efficient provision to avoid having the samples altered. 



ARTISANS' INSTITUTE AND ARTISANS' 

DWELLINGS. 

A PUBLIC meeting was recently held at the Artisans' 
Institute to promote a new scheme for the improvement of 
artisans' dwellings. The principal object of the proposed 
' Artisans' Progressive Dwelling-house and Land Society 
(Limited),' is to provide improved tenements for artisans 
on a system by which the occupants would acquire owner- 
ship of the premises after paying rent for twelve and a half 
years. The company has Sir H. Johnston, M.P., and 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, Vice-chairman of the Working Men's. 
Club and Institute, for patrons. The system was tho- 
roughly explained to the meeting by Mr. Savage, the 
manager, and it appeared to meet with the full approval of 
those present. A resolution to the effect that in the 
opinion of the meeting the scheme v^as not only feasible, 
but would, if carried out, be the means of conferring on 
the working classes the benefits of improved dwellings on 
the most advantageous terms was carried unanimously. 



WINDSOR DRAINAGE. 

The long-pending summons against the Sanitary Au- 
thority of Windsor has been settled, we hope finally. The 
summons was taken out originally, two years ago, for non- 
compliance with an order of the Thames Conservators to- 
discontinue the drainage of the district of the river, and 
has been adjourned from time to time on the understand- 
ing that the sanitary authorities were using due diligence to 
carry out the works. The sanitary authorities contem- 
plate utilising the existing drains of the town, a complete 
system of drainage having been made about fifteen years- 
ago at great expense, and constructing a new outfall- 
sewer from the town through Old Windsor to * The Ham,*^ 
about two miles distant from the town, near the Castle 
Irrigation Fann, and there erecting works for the treat- 
ment of the sewage by precipitation. The contract for the 
sewer, which will cross the navigable cut which separates- 
*The Ham' from the mainland, is 17,000/. The con- 
tractor is Mr. Acock, of Oxford, and the engineer is Mr* 
T. Ilawkesley. 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

The Council of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health had this bill under their consideration, with the 
object of suggesting some amendments which are necessary 
in order to render the bill fitted to deal with the require- 
ments of the country. A general feeling was expressed, 
that, looking at the measure in its present imperfect form, 
the bill had so many advantages as a consolidation of 
existing laws, that it would not be wise to delay its pro- 
gress through the House during the present session by 
introducing amendments which involved much discussion. 
It was considered undesirable to press such amendments, 
provided the Government could be induced to institute a 
comprehensive inquiry at an early opportunity. The 
urgent ncc<l for such inquiry and legislation in rural dis- 
tricts was strongly dwelt on, and a hope expressed that 
the President of the Local Government Board, who has 
hitherto shown every willingness to consider suggestions 
which have been placed before him, would adopt this course, 
which would strengthen the hands of Government not only 
by facilitating the passage of the present measure through 
the House, but also by preparing the way for future legis- 
lation. 

SCARCITY OF WATER IN RURAL DISTRICTS. 

The scarcity of water in many of the mining villages 
near to Sheffield has recently become more than a senti- 
mental grievance. Handsworth may be especially men- 
tioned as among the most prominent sufferers ; several of 
the reservoirs have been empty for weeks, and others are 
getting very low. Water-consumers have been put upon 
short commons, and in many cases laundresses have found 
it impossible to obtain enough water to pursue their calling. 
Without, however, dwelling upon the inconveniences of 
such a state of things, the danger to health from this 
scarcity of water cannot be so lightly passed over. Hands- 
worth now possesses a Local Board upon which devolves 
the responsibility for the sanitary condition of the district. 
One of the first duties of a sanitary authority is to provide 
an ample and pure water-supply, if one do not already 
exist. It is said that the Sheffield Water Company has 
offered to supply Handsworth, but whether the offer be 
accepte<l or not, the obligation clearly lies with the Hands- 
worth Local Boartl to put an end to the miseries of the 
residents resulting from the scarcity of water, and to avoid 
the serious dangers which would arise if it were not soon 
rcmctlied. 

EXHIBITION OF APPLIANCES FOR THE 
ECONOMY OF LABOUR. 

This exhibition, which is about to be held under the 
auspices of the Society for the Promotion of Scientific 
Industry in Manchester, will be opened on May 14 by the 
Earl of Derby, president of the Society, and the inaugural 
address will be delivered by Mr. Jolin Anderson, LL.D., 
late the sup)erintendent of machinery to the War Depart- 
ment. The exhibition will contain a very fine collection 
of engineers* tools, wood working machiner)', and other 
appliances, as may l>e gathered from the fact that Sir 

iaseph Whitworth and Co. ; Sharp, Stewart, and Co. ; 
Cendall and Gent ; Smith and Coventry ; B. and S. 
Massey ; Fumess, of Liverpool, and other firms of equal 
eminence are among the exhibitors. The second division 
is devoted to domestic contrivances. A large number of 
gold, silver, and bronze medals will be awarded, and 
Messrs. Richanl Peacock, of Beyer, Peacock and Co. ; 
John Robinson, of Sharp, Stewart's ; William Mather ; 
Dr. Angus Smith ; W. H.J. Traicc ; Professor Osborne 
Reynolds; and John Leigh, F.R.C.S., are the judges. 
The exhibition building is a fine structure, built on the 
same principle as the one last year, and it covers an area 
of ovi^r 50,000 square feet. About a dozen annexes for 
special pur^xiscs are attached, and not only will all the 
machinery be in motion, but the stoves, cooking ranges, 
gas-making apparatus, etc., will be shown in action. 



TOBIN'S SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 

Some remarks in the last issue of the Builder on Mr. 
Tobin*s system are sensible enough, and show a clearer appre- 
ciation of the operation of physical laws than was exhibited 
in the Tifftts article on the subject. There is every reason 
to believe that the method as there described may be 
efficacious, at least under some circumstances, but the 
preposterous explanations of its action and the apparent 
idea that no outlet was required were enough to discredit 
the system, not to speak of the extravagant laudation and 
ridiculous claims to originality put forward on behalf of the 
inventor. One point still requires confirmation, namely, the 
statement that a room can be thoroughly ventilated with out- 
side air in the coldest weather without appreciable lowering of 
temperature ; this is so contrary to existing experience that 
very complete proof would need to be given of the accu- 
racy of the statement. 

Mr. Tobin writes (under date April 28) in reply to 
Captain Gallon's remarks, and says that * his tube principle 
he does not employ once in a thousand cases, and that it 
is but a trifle of the value of his patent, which he will soon 
place within the reach of all classes for a trifle.* Until we 
know the details it would be useless to allude to the matter 
further. 

EXPLOSIONS IN SEWERS. 

The danger of explosion in sewers was manifested at 
Leicester last week. We read that considerable damage 
ensued on Saturday night last in consequence of an explo- 
sion of sewer gas. It occurred in the market-place close to 
a sewer grate ; the report goes on to state that the damage 
was continued for some distance along the course of the 
sewer, and that a number of flagstones were upheaved as 
by an earthquake. The last case of this kind to which we 
drew attention was at Greenwich. In the first report 
which was published of that explosion, it was stated to be 
caused by sewer gas. We urged that inquiry should 
be instituted by the local authority as to the truth of the 
statement, and we did not hesitate to say that ordinary 
sewer gas would be found to have been incorrectly accused 
of being the cause of the damage. Sewer gases have quite 
sufficient mischief to account for without being charged 
with explosive powers. The statement which has been 
published as to the injury which has arisen at Leicester, 
is likely to mislead, and we think it our duty to call the 
attention of the auihorities of that borough to the circum- 
stance, so that inquiry may be made as to the actual cause, 
and the saddle put on the right horse. 

We think it will be found that either some gas-pipe has 
been leaking or else some one has been recklessly discharg- 
ing benzoline or petroleum Refuse into the sewer, and thus 
have produced an explosive atmosphere. The gas-pipe 
fracture may have been produced by an accident, but the 
second, if the author of the mischief, is a most reprehen>i- 
ble practice, and if that is the cause the authorities of 
Leicester ought to take measures to bring the offenders ti> 
justice. Sewers are not intended to be used as depots for 
explosive compounds. The report in its present form is 
calculated to mislead and draw attention away from the real 
author of the mischief. 



THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
AND SANITARY ADMINISTRATION. 
We recently called attention to the extreme state of 
debility into which the central sanitary authority of Ireland 
has fallen. We are afraid this good old board b &>t 
falling into a state of senile atrophy. Some long time 
since the board, by one of its inspectors, held an inquiry 
into the propriety of closing the borial ground attached to 
an old church at Malahide, near Dublin. The boaod, 
ha\'ing considered the evidence taken before their inspector, 
declared that the medical evidence was so cooflictiiig tbA 
it could not come to a decision. Then an ovder m 
issued closing the gniYeyard. This order was gimted by 
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the Court of Queen's Bench, on the ground that the evi- 
dence had not been properly taken. Another inc^uiry was 
held, bat before issuing an order the board submitted the 
evidence to Professor Emerson Re3molds — no doubt an 
excellent authority upon the question, but not an officer of 
the board. Dr. Reynolds reported m favour of closing 
the churchyard, and the board issued an order in accord- 
ance Avith his advice, stating that it did so on the grounds 
of Dr. Reynolds* opinion. An application was last week 
made to the Court of Queen's Bench to have a writ of 
Certiorari issued to have this order brought up in order 
that it might be quashed, on the ground that the board 
acted on Dr. Reynolds* evidence, but that Dr. Reynolds 
was not examined. The court granted the order. Now 
this is altogether an extraordinary proceeding. The Irish 
Local Government Board is supposed to be fully equipped 
with skilled legal and medical advisers. Yet it goes out- 
side its office to take evidence after the legal inquiry has 
been held, and forms its opinion thereon. We do not 
enter into the merits of the case in any way, but what is 
the meaning of having a board constituted with the Irish 
Chief Secretary for its president, a barrister for its vice- 
president, and including a medical commissioner, if such a 
body is unable to decide a simple sanitary problem ? It is 
high time some Irish Member of Parliament should raise 
the question as to the reconstruction of this board, which 
is becoming a reproach to sanitary administration. We 
have, at last, found a board equal to Mr. Stansfeld's in 
Sir Michael Beach's Irish Board. 



A NEW WATER-SUPPLY FOR LIVERPOOL. 

About eighteen months ago Mr. T. Hawksley, C.E., 
and Mr. J. F. Bateman, C.E., were deputed to consider 
and report their opinion as to the advisability of applying 
to Parliament for the powers for carrying out a scheme for 
a new water-supply to Liverpool. These gentlemen 
having completed their reports, they were laid before the 
Liverpool Town Council on the 3rd inst. The two engi- 
neers in their separate reports, favoured different schemes. 
Mr. Hawksley recommends a scheme which fixes upon 
the river Wyre as the source of the supply, from which 
he is of opinion that 20,ocx),ooo gallons per day might be 
supplied to Liverpool and its neighbourhood by an expen- 
diture of about 2,000,000/. Mr. Bateman, on the other 
hand, recommends Lakes Ulleswater and Haweswater as 
most worthy of the serious consideration of the Corpora- 
tion as the source of the supply, and states that * the 
elevation of Ulleswater is quite sufficient for the supply of 
Liverpool by gravitation if the fall that exists between one 
place and the other be properly economised.* The length 
of the required, aqueduct would be about seventy-nine 
miles, and the work might easily be accomplished in six 
years from its commencement. As to the cost of this 
scheme it is said that if the conduit or built portion of the 
aqueduct, mcluding tunnels, were constructed on a scale 
for conveying 40,000,000 gallons daily to Liverpool, and 

gipes were laid across the vallejrs to be crossed, .'md also 
om the termination of the built aqueduct to Liverpool 
large enough for the conveyance of 20,000,000 gallons per 
day, the total cost would be about 2,500,000/. * Looking 
therefore at the purity of the water, the inexhaustible 
supply, the simplicity of the work, and the settlement of 
the question practically for ever, I think (says Mr. Bate- 
man) the supply from Ulleswater ought to command your 
approval. Mr. Bateman, as engineer to the Manchester 
Corporation, is now engaged in an inquiry as to the best 
source for an additional water-supply to that city, and 
naturally suggests that the two largest Lancashire towns 
should join in the undertaking for obtaining a supply from 
Ulleswater. It is also stated in Mr. Bateman's report that 
in the opinion of Dr. Frankland and Dr. Odling, analytical 
chemists to the Royal Commission on Water, 1867-70, the 
water of Ulleswater mav be safely drunk without the 
slightest danger from the leadworkings, which have in some 
quarters been uxged as an objection to the Ulleswater 
scheme. 
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DISCUSSION ON DR. CARPENTER'S PAI?ER. 

{See pages 285 and 304.) 

Dr. Letiieby, in opening the discussion, said they 
could not fail to thank Dr. Carpenter for his paper. He 
thought, however, that Dr. Carpenter disposed of three 
great questions in somewhat a too charming and easy 
manner. The three great points to consider were the 
power of vegetables to assimilate organic manure, the 
safety in case of sewage-grown vegetables, and the nuisance 
arising from the vicinity of a sewage farm. 

Whether organic matter must pass into the mineral 
stage before it regains the vegetable state is a great ques- 
tion, and the power of the plant to utilise organic matter is 
a most important one. 

Dr. A. Voelcker : It is a very important question 
whether vegetable life is sustained by organic or mineral 
food. At one time humus, or the organic matter in soils, 
was regarded as the sole source of terrestrial food of plants, 
but the humus theory, which has done so much mischief 
in retarding agricultural progress, he thought, had received 
the final death-blow by the wonderfully clear and most 
conclusive argumentative writings of Baron Von Liebig, 
and he quite agreed with the great German chemist ; but 
the luxuriant development of the crops usually grown on 
the farm depended mainly upon the available mineral food 
present in the soil, and not on its organic matter— indeed^ 
he did not know a single fact which supported the view 
according to which plants live and grow vigorously upon 
the organic matters of the soil or manure, and not upon the 
mineral portion of the soil or the saline and mineral consti- 
tuents of the manure. It had been established beyond con- 
troversy that the really essential elements of plant-food 
were mineral, and not organic substances ; and he was 
decidedly of opinion that the constituents of sewage had 
to become mineralised before they could benefit the grow- 
ing crops. In porous and well-drained soils, and in land 
readily permeatctl by atmospheric air, the conversion of 
organic animal refuse matters into purely mineral com- 
pounds proceeded with great rapidity ; and this, by the 
way, was one of the causes why sewage farming succeeded 
better on light land resting on a porous subsoil than upon 
stiff clay soils upon imperfectly drained subsoils. On stiflT 
clay land the decomposition of the animal refuse matter 
proceeded much more slowly than upon porous, light, and 
sandy soils. Hence it was that heavy clay land was gene- 
rally manured in autumn, whilst light land was more 
beneficially manured in spring; for if ordinary farm -yard 
manure were applied to the land in spring on stiff clay 
lands, there would not be sufficient time to convert the 
manure into mineral elements of plant-food, and a bad 
harvest would be the result. 

He would further state, in support of this view, that on 
soils not readily penetrated by air, organic matters were 
positively injurious, and the healthy and vigorous growth 
of all agricultural produce, and the destruction of organic 
matter, and the production of available mineral plant-food 
in porous soils, proceeded with great rapidity. He would 
quote in proof of this the interesting experiments of Bous- 
singault and L^wy, who had shown that the air in a 
cultivated soil invariably contains less oxygen than the air 
above it. A portion of the oxygen in fact was consumed 
by the organic matter in the soil, and its place wa.s taken 
by carbonic acid, resulting from the combination of the 
carbon of the organic matter with the oxygen of the air. 
According to the nature of the soil and the time of the 
year, and the way it had been treated as regards manure, 
the amount of carbonic acid in the air of the soil may 
increase to over 8 per cent, and that of oxygen recede to 
less than 12 per cent., and invariably it is less than 21 per 
cent, by volume. For instance, on analysing the aii 
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present in a light sandy soil, recently manured and after 

rain, Boussingault and L^wy found : 

By volume. 

Carbonic acid • . . . 974 

Oxygen 10-35 

Nitrogen 79'9i 

lOO'OO 

In another sandy soil, unmanured, the air con- 
tained: 

By volume. 

Carbonic acid . . . . 0*93 

Oxygen 19*50 

Nitrogen 79*57 

lOO'OO 

These experiments show plainly that common dung and 
similar refuse matters are really burnt up or oxydised in 
porous soils with great energy, and rapidly converted into 
mineral plant-food. In another experiment the same 
chemists found in the air in a stiff clay soil : 



Carbonic acid 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 



By volume. 
066 
20*04 

7930 



100*00 



Showing that here the combustion of the organic matters 
in the land proceeded more sluggishly ; and, I may add, 
on such land the produce of our farm crops is generally 
more scanty than on a porous, well-aerated soil, plenti- 
fully supplied with mineral food, amongst which I include 
nitrates. 

He would make one other remark, and it was this. A 
large proportion of nitrogen in grass or other farm crops 
was not a sign of superior feeding quality, but the very re- 
verse, as it indicated immaturity. Sewage grass was richer 
in nitrogen than the produce of permanent meadow land ; 
but it was well known to all practical men that sewage 
grass was more watery, and, although very useful as a 
food for milch cows, produced abundance of milk, but of 
a rather watery character. 

In conclusion. Dr. Voelcker endorsed fully all that 
Dr. Carpenter had said respecting the Croydon farm, for 
he had visited it on several occasions, and considered the 
land was peculiarly well suited for sewage farming. 

Mr. Smee claimed to have been the father of the 
Croydon scheme, inasmuch as he took part in bringing 
about the injunction from the Rolls Court, which pre- 
vented the Croydon authorities from sending their sewage 
down toWallingtonunpuHBed. Of all the nuisances which 
ever existed, a sewage farm was the worst. Go to it at 
some periods, and whole patches of ground are under water. 
Thousands of gallons of sewage are poured on, and every 
blade of rye-grass is covered with solid excrement, the 
dust of which is found in the hay in an unchanged or- 
ganic state. This makes the milk of cows fed un it bad, 
and the casein seems to suffer from the use of such grass. 
We know that after a time soils can destroy everything, 
though bones will remain unaltered. Dr. Carpenter had 
not alluded to the true requisite, that of assimilation. He 
agreed with the doctor, that asparagus, cabbages, and 
strawberries, watered with foul water when nearly full, 
rendered them offensive. Rye grass will no more digest 
an immoderate amount of sewage than a man could four 
or five dinners daily. The speaker complained that Dr. 
Carpenter had not ftiUy stated all the facts of the sewage 
farm and its surroundings impartially, and said that they 
were entitled to more statistics than had been given. 
Every engineer knows that in creating a sewage farm we 
are raising a Frankenstein. Sooner or later science will 
be found equal to it ; but whilst we are in this state let us 
try to devise some eflicient scheme ; in the meantime, 
away with it to the sea. 

Dr. Corfield agreed with Dr. Carpenter in everything 
lie had staled almost entirely. Dr. Carpenter had been 



moderate in quoting from analysis, because in many cases the 
soil contains more nitrates than was given. In winter, 
plant life was at its lowest ; and in no case was the effluent 
water in such satisfactory state in the spring, before 
vegetation was in the most active state. We have first to 
purify the sewage and to oxydise whatever ammonia ^^ 
mains from the plants. If the water passes over the soil, 
you cannot be sure in winter that the water has been 
purified. There is plenty of time to oxydise all sewage 
matter if it passes through the soil ; sewage is not bones. 
Rye-grass immediately responds to an application of 
sewage ; and, as time would be necessary to resolve am- 
moniacal to mineral matter, this could not happen unless 
an immediate assimilation took place. With regard to the 
imputed nauseous character of sewage, where it is passed 
through the ground it has not been found offensive. He 
was frequently in the habit of tasting the sap of rye-grass and 
maize grown on sewage farms, and neither by taste nor 
smell could he detect the presence of raw sewage in the 
plants. 

Dr. Stevens thought that much depended on the power 
of oxydation of the soil, whifh varies. This was more 
difficult in winter, as the soil was charged with water ; 
whilst in summer it was more porous. 

Mr. Jacobs : I have gone over the Croydon farm three 
times, and can speak of the perfect freedom from effluvia 
and the purity of the effluents. Some of the comers were 
defective, and caused an overflow of stagnant sewage, 
which a little care would prevent. On the Epsom fSmn 
also the eflluent water was clear, and nothing offenaiTe 
perceptible. Would it not be desirable, with a view to 
prevent rye-grass and the ground from gettii^ 
clogged with faecal matter, to clarify it ? And does not 
raw sewage clog the ground? 

Dr. Voelcker: On clay lands it is absolutely necessary 
to do so ; but other soils are so porous that this is not ne- 
cessary. 

Dr. Letheby : One of the prime elements to consider 
is the fitness of the soil, the quality, quantity, and time 
> that sewage is put on. It is commonly supposed that any 
soil will do for sewage, and this is the root and branch of 
the evil. We should look upon this question, however, 
solely as a sanitary one. 

Purification is due not to the soil but to the absorbing 
nature of the roots of plants ; some say, therefore, that a 
clay soil is the best for purifying purposes, and others 
argue that a light' siliceous soil is the Attest. These are 
practical considerations, and in discussing them we should 
know all the circumstances. Some say that the sewage of 
two persons is sufficient for one acre of ground, whilst 
others again go so high as 320, and between these extremes 
there are all varieties of opinions. It is highly necessary 
that all details should be given as to the nature of the soil, 
the quantity of sewage you can apply, and the time to 
put it on. At present we have not sufficient data. With 
respect to the table of death-rates, though they were not 
high yet they showed a steady increase at about the rate 
of 3 per I, OCX) per annum, and this increase in the comse 
of years would represent a high mortality. 

At Rugby two sets of experiments were made in order 
to test the value of sewage-grown food. This failed 
utterly to fatten animals. It produced a larger quantity 
of milk but of a poorer quality. 

Dr. Carpenter in reply .<^d : I have proved that plants 
can live on organic matter by experiments I made in feed- 
ing some with beef tea, on which they thrived beantifiillf 
and immediately ; whilst those plants fed with mineral 
matter required time. I passed over the subject of soils, 
which is an important subject, but that of vegetation is 
more so. Damage, danger, and nuisance, are ideal terms, 
not facts. The farm takes the sewage of 165 persons per 
acre, and I challenge any one to eat the produce of the 
land and give any adverse criticism that will bear testing. 
I dispute, also. Dr. Letheby's obiiuoa that the mngd 
wurzel now produced are dropsical ; the root Is fina w 
solid, and I challenge any analysis to piore it othervise. 
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Any membtr can analyse. Respecting [he watery chantcler 
of the milk from sewage-fed covn, it is not proper to 
f«ed uiiauLls cnlLiely on rye grass j they require an admix- 
ture of food. We vary the food ourselves, and in conse- 
quence the milk of our farm it superior to that of others 
in the oeighbourhooit, and the demaod for it is greater than 
the supply. 

It is a mistake of Mr. Smcc to say that the grass 
produce is covered with sewage : the hay produced on 
our farm last year was sweeter and better than any in 
the district. There may, however, be some error in his 
idea<i which titne will rectify. 

Sewage farming requires great attention and care in the 
details, but if properly done it presents a scieniitie solution 
of the sewage problem. As to filtration, it is necessary 
10 do this 00 clay lands in winter ; but it is also necessary 
to have crops in a proper slate to assimilate the sewage. 
We have been flooded on the breaking up of frosts, but 
that is a common occurrence in many places. I am sure 
that sewage farms are not failures. I'he facts which 1 
have set before you arc superior to the ideas expressed by 
Mr. Smee nod the president. 

With regard to the death-rate of the district ; the 
population in close proximity has been rapidly rising, and 
t5'7 is not high considering the want of water and other 
drcunislanccs. In some of the surrounding parts the 
water-supply is so bad from impure wells that the poor 
prefer taking our efBuent water. Lastly, with reganl to 
the detriment of properly, Dn acre of land adjoining the 
brm was recently sold for 1,095/. ^ ^^^ yeart since land 
close to it was sold for 100/. per acre. 

The proceedings closed with a vole of thanks to Dr. 
Caqienter for his excellent paper. 



^arliamtiifar)! ^voteciJuTgs. 

NOTICES OF MOTION. 
The following notices have been placcil on the paper, 
but CO day has been iixed for hearing. 

MINING VILLAGES. 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Hr. Fell will all the allcDlion dF the Hduk Io ihe incom;. e: 

RIVER POLLUTION. 
Dr. Lyon Playraii bat given notice that he »ill uli the Tres 
dcni of tlie lAcal GoiwDment Board, wliclher hii nrtdetcsur in 18; 
Tccrivcd replLn from »Gine eminent cfieouiitt, including Uaron Liebii 
M. Dunui, Dr. HntTnuiiD, Sir Itenjinun Krodie, Or. WillLjinua 
Dr. Odiina, ind othen, to ihe fcllovuig (ihbreviated) queniani dl 
by Lhe River PpLlmign C ■-■■ -' 

by PotUimeni. 

3. Are the lUndudi lecominended by the Con 

And, whether he hit any obieetion 10 lay I 



DWELLINGS OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. 

The follcxnna mum. ordered it the inttance of Mr. Meltor. 'ol 
Ihe amounii advanced rrom Jinuaiy 1, i8t', 10 December jr. i^n. 
for improving the DmllLDgs of the Labouring Claasea, Ibe dales oJ 

principal reiwid and ttill remaining unpaid ; and Mating in additior 

whiefa Uabililica oa account of tuch loam have Ixen compounded oj 



HOUSE OF LOBDB. 

POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 

Lord Sausfuhv called attention to the slate of the 
law on the pollution of rivers, and laid on the table a bill 
relati\-e to the matter, the lirsl reading of which he moved. 
He pointed out the defects in the present law on the sub- 
ject which prevented its effectual operation, and observed 
that the Government proposed not to make cases of pol- 
lution subject to the adjudication of any tribuiuti depen- 
dent on the locality where the nuisance originated, but to 
send ihem to the county court for trial. The bill, likewise, 
contained provisions calculated (o prevent impure and 
noxious liquids being poured into the streams of the 
countiy. 

After an expression of satisfaction at the introduction 
of the measure from Lord Fortescue, the bill was read a 

HOUSE OF COMMOITS. 

ARTISANS' DWELLINGS BILL. 

Mr. W. Holms moved that the third reading of the 
Artisans' Dwellings Bill he postponed to that day month, 
on the ground that the initiation of all schemes under the 
bill depended on the medical officeTs, who would, he 
believed, be quite unable to carry out these duties. 

After a discussion the amendment was withdrawn, and 
the bill was read a third lime and passed. 



|:nto ^UiJorts. 



BREACH OF THE FACTORY ACTS. 

At Southwark Police Court, Messrs. Jacob Brothers, 
furriers, Suney-row, were summoned for unlawfully em- 
ploying twenty women in their factory on Good Friday, 
Mr. Redgrave, the Inspector, said that on Good Friday he 
visited the premises m Surrey-row, and found twenty 
women stripping hare and rabbit skins. Mr. Washington 
contended ttiat Messrs. Jacobs' premises were not a fac- 
tory. Skins were purchased in large numbers and the 
women were merely employed in getting the hair ready for 
the manufacturer, Mr. Rirlridge observed that the Act 
specified 'adapting for maaufiicture or sale." He fined the 
defendants in all +/■ ^' 



BAD MEAT. 

ArGuildhaU, E. Travel, a butcher, at Towcester, was 
summoned for sending two sheep, two hind quarters of 
beef, and four pieces of beef, to the Metropolitan Market 
for sale as human food, the same being disca.sed anl unfit 
for food. One of the inspectors said that on March iS he 
saw the carcases of two sheep, two hind quarters of 11 
cow, and four other pieces of the same animaL The 
sheep had suffered from inflammation caused by lambing, 
and the parts aflfected had been cut away to remove the 
appearance of disease. There was, however, sufficient 
indication left to tell anybody accuslomed lo sell meat that 
it was quite unfit for human food. The beef was wet and 
emaciated from disease. Mr. Alderman Knight said it 
was in his power to tine the defendant 160/., but instead 
he should sentence him to imprisonment for three months. 

A THAMES SEWAGE CASE. 
Thb Court of Queen's Bench has had before it the 
case of the Jficimond Valry v. the ConsirvatoTi of Ikt 

This was a proceeding to set a.side a conviction of the 
vestry, under the Conservancy Act, 1S66, for sending 
sewage into the river. So long ago as September, 1869, 
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the nu[sance arising from the sewage being unbearable, 
the conservators gave a two years' nolice to Ihe veslry 10 
remove it ; and this notice was renewed from time to lime, 
but was not complied with, and the magistrates were satis- 
fied that the vestry caused the sewage to fall into the river. 
The magistrates imposed penalties at Ihe rale of t/. a day 
for 150 days, and the vestry now appealed to this court to 
set aside the proceedings as Irregular and invalid. The 
first point taken was that the proceeding was not within 
sii months ; but this Ihc court overruled at once as the 
offence was continuing. Another point was that Ihe notice 
given was insufficient ; but that also was at once over- 
ruled. There were other points taken purely technical, 
and then came a point that the vestry of Richniond are not 
a corporate body, and that they are not the persons causing 
the sewage to fall into the river, as they have not the 
control of the seweis. They had however declared in a 
Local Act that they were the sewer authorities, and the 
magistrates were satisfied that, in point of fact, the 
vestry were so. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn observed that the points ware 
ingenious, but the magistrates were right. 

ConvictioD confirmed. 



VESTRY CLERKS. 
A CONTESTED election for vestry clerk is a matter of 
such rare occurrence now that one is apt to forget that the 
common-law right of a parishioner to demand a poll on 
almost any subject still exists. The town of Kingston-on- 
Thames has just been the scene of a severe contest between 
two solicitors, the successful candidate polling 1,677 voles 
and the unsuccessful one 1,666 votes. 



NEW HOUSES. 

The powers contained in sections 51 and 54 of the 
Public Health Act, 1S48, are conferred on every 'sewer 
authority' by section 4 of the Sanitary Act, 1868. Will 
you inform me whether houses must be built previous to 
1848 or only previous to i868 to come under the term 
'new houses'? W. N. LowiCK. 

[Pariiament has not supplied, as it should have done, 
the materials of answering this question. On the whole, 
we consider it may be safe to advise that, under the 
circumstances, ' new houses ' may be taken to mean houses 
built since 1868 ; but the alternative date would be 1871, 
we think, not 1848.] 



Corr(Bpmi3)«iix«. 



WATER-SUPPLY AND PRESERVATION. 

(To ihc Editor of the %k-»nKKV Eecokd.) 
Sir,— When engineers differ in their opinions upon 
sanitary matters, who is to decide ? Local boards are not 
competent judges, for they always advocate the lowest pos- 
sible expenditure, on the plea of economy, which generally 
turns out to be the most expensive in the end. One engi- 
neer says that 'great advantages are to be gained,' another 
says that ' no object is to be gained by covering in leser- 
voirs.' These two opinions cannot both be righL The 
following case, I think, will illustrate my meaning. The 
Tenby Town Council engaged Mr. Bums, two years ago, 
to prepare plans, etc, for new waterworks. In searching 
the neighbourhood, he found that he could get a sufficient 
supply of very pure and cold water from certain springs 
about two miles from the town ; he recommended a col- 
lecting and distributing reservoir to be sunk and arched 
over, his reasons for having a covered reservoir were given 
in the followjag report ' The water Nrhich I ptopose to 



draw from the above-named springs being of a very lav 
temperature and absolutely free from organic impuntin 
it ought to be kept free from the contamination of oigtoic 
lifebycoUecling itin a covered reservoir, sunk in thegrouad, 
to keep it cold. It is a well-known fact that if impurednia- 
age- water is exposed in an open reservoir to the action of tbe 
sun and air on the organic matter contained in the water, tliii 
oxydisesit to a considetable extent, and thus partial lypuriiei 
the water ; but quite an opposite action takes place wbcs 
pure spring w:iter is exposed in an open reservoir. Spriif 
water contains nothing but mineral impurities ; but vhca 
such water is exposed for a short time to the sun and air, 
the wind blows the gerros of organic life into it, the sm 
w ar m s the water, which soon generates myriads of animal- 
cules, conferva, aquatic insects, weeds, and reptiles, irtuck 
are carried into the pipes and distributed throogh ihe 
town. I think it is a very injudicious saving, whenjw 
have got good cold spring water, to expose it in an open 
reservoir to be contaminated by organic life. For mj 
part, 1 could have no laith in any man who would adro- 
cate such a thing at the present day, when the chief sani- 
tary cry throughout the world is for pure water.' 

In the &ce of the above report. Alderman ilnai 
strongly opposed a covered reservoir, and stated ibil 
'Millar, the cleverest chemist and.bcst authority in En^uid, 
said, in his published works, that an open reservoir made 
water purer.' But Mr. Bums maintained that Mr. Miller 
nowhere says, that pure spring water can be ImproTnl a 
made purer by exposure in an open reservoir ; and be 
would not yield his position. 

The town council therenpon called in another en- 
gineer to report upon the subject, who gave his opiaionu 
loilows: — 'In a rural district, such as this, there ism 
object to be gained in covering in reservoirs.' The conadl 
in consequence adopted his report, and have nuide an Dp<n 
resejrvoir, exposing the water to all the deterioration ani 
contamination which Mr. Bums was so anxious to giuid 
agaiiut. 

I think this subject is one of great national importance, 
and the opinion of the Sanitary Record would, 1 
think, have some weight in guiding other l>oaiils. Of . 
course large storage reservoirs from collecting grounds for 
lai^ populations could not be expected to be covered, bot 
when two days supply of cold spring water for a small 
town is to be stored, it appears to be common sense that 
it should be stored in a covered reservoir to keep it cold 
during hot weather, and even water from large ofa 
reservoirs ought to be filtered and sent direct from tta 
filters into the mains without again exposing it to the inn 
and air. I think it could do water no harm to keep weeds, 
frogs, newts, road dust, the droppings of cattle, aitd the 
washings of newly manured 6ekls out of it when it can U 
accomplished at a trifling extra expense. I heard the major 
one day refer to the innumerable newts, evets, or efts, in ifac 
old reservoirs, as positive evidence of the purity of the "ater; 
he asserted that etfets could not live in water that was not pnrei 
(There are four species of newts to be found in the Teabj 
reservoirs, viz,, Tri/aa critialiu, Triton Mhvmi, Uiso- 
triton puaclatiu, and Lisiotritan falmipa.) Now any 
person who has studied the natoral history of the nevt 
knows that it cannot live in pure water, for the simple 
reason that it must have something to eat, aod the food of 
the newt consists of aquatic insects, small mollusc*, wmm^ 
tadpoles, and animal matter ; therefore, water which coo- 
tains the food of the newt in such abundance as to fbcd 
them in thousands and enable them to breed and propa- 
gate their species, cannot be pure water, that is certain, 
notwithstanding all that the mayor, aldermen, and Iowa 
council of Tenby, with their engineer, may say to the 
contrary; wherefore the newt -breeding water of tbe Tenby 
reservoirs, as supplied to viators, is neither pure mc fit fcr 
domestic use. 

do not think it would be right, if people wha Ute 
pure cold spring water liom vdli sunk in the chalk <K 
sandstone, were ordered to pump it into an open tnMA 
and expose it to the sun and air until it bced i^tikt bS* 
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using it ; but then that is only my opinion. I would like 
to bear that of an influential journal on the subject. 

I know many visitors would prefer for themselves and 
their children a drink of pure cold water to sun-heated 
water, in which thousands of reptiles are disporting them- 
selves, with the chance of swallo^^^ng some of the young 
lizards alive. It is a notorious fact that evets have often 
been found in the service-pipes of Tenby ; but then the 
visitors ought to be thankful for whatever the town council 
chooses to give them, without making ' invidious remarks 
about their water-supply,* or about the sewage being 
allowed to spread over the south sands, and pollute the air 
at the very place where the * dear children are sent to play.' 
A visitor lately suggested to me to combine with him, and 
write to the papers advising intending visitors to keep away 
from Tenby imtil the coimcil cleared the sand of their 
abominable sewage. A prominent member of the town 
council told me emphatically that visitors had nothing to 
do with the matter, they being only lodgers and not rate- 
payers. That beUig the case, visitors had better not ven- 
ture to make any remarks on the subject. A Visitor. 

[Whatever may be 5Kiid to the contrary, our corre- 
spondent is as correct in declaring, as Mr. Bums was in re- 
commending, that the distributing-tank in this case should 
have been covered. 

Where the tank is only large enough to store two days* 
supply to a town of the small size of Tenby, it must neces- 
sarily be confined, tuid therefore be subject to atmospheric 
influence in a great degree. This is conducive to organic 
life, which, it is needless to say, is inconsistent with purity. 
It may possibly be better in the case of reservoirs of con- 
siderable depth to leave their surfaces exposed to the air ; 
still we doubt even this and believe that if it were possible 
to cover, at a reasonable cost, the largest reservoirs used 
for water-supply, it would be done by all who aim at 
purity.] 

Legislative Restrictiotis on the Industry of Women 
cofisidered from the Women's Point of View, 
(Reprinted from the Third Annual Report of the 
Vigilance Association for the Defence of Per- 
sonal Rights.) 

This paper is a protest against legislative re- 
strictions upon women, and particularly against those 
proposed by Mr. Mundella's Factory Bill, and Sir J. 
Lubbock's Shop-hours Regulation Bill It is signed 
Josephine E. BuUer, Ada Smith (Factory- worker), 
Elizabeth Wolstenholme, Dinah Cowall (Factory- 
wrorker), and Emelie A Venturi. 

It is asserted that any attempt to shorten the 
hours of women's labour by legal enactments would 
be not protective, but oppressive. The argument 
igainst limitation of the hours during which sales- 
tromen are employed is, that the shops in which 
HTomen are chiefly engaged are those for the poorer 
:lasses ; that these classes as a rule make their pur- 
:hases late in the day, after their work is over ; and 
Lhat the shopkeeper would be driven to employ sales- 
men instead of saleswomen if the latter were obliged 
:o give up work at nine o'clock ; that women would 
ien be deprived of a means of support for which 
hey are well-fitted ; that domestic service would 
hus be overcrowded, and wages proportionately 
Ihninished. 

The objections to restricting the hours of work of 
iromen in factories are — that it would reduce their 
irages ; that it would place women on a level with 
rhudren, and would maJce them still more dependent 
ipon men ; that the time taken from their factory 
abour would have to be spent in home-work, and 



would not therefore diminish their toil. It is urged 
also that if the conditions of factory labour are un- 
healthy, shortening the hours would not alter these 
conditions ; that the Bill has been chiefly pressed by 
the trades unions, and that neither the employers 
nor the women themselves are desirous of the change. 

The proposal of Mr. Thomas Hughes that married 
women should only be allowed to work half-time is, 
it is said, founded on the unjust assumption that 
* women are irresponsible beings, incapable of judg- 
ing for themselves.' Moreover, unless the men were 
also legally obliged to contribute a proper amount to 
the support of the nursing mothers, such restrictions 
would, it is urged, be productive of much hardship 
both to mothers and children. 

Finally, it is asserted that * there is no middle 
course between a system which shall map out pre- 
cise duties, not only to each sex, but to every class 
and to every individual constituting the state, and 
the system which leaves to all equal freedom to work 
at what they choose and what they are fit for.' 

[It is only necessary to point out that the Fac- 
tories Bill has been introduced because the system 
advocated by the above writers, of leaving the labour 
of women and young persons unrestricted, has been 
found to result in great evils ; and that the same ob- 
jection would apply to the first Factory Act, which 
has been proved to be a most beneficial measure.] 

J. Warrington Howard. 
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APPOINTMENTS OP HEALTH OPPI- 
OEBS, INSPECTOHS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

BuRCBS, The Rev. Frank, has been appointed Vicc-chainnan of the 

Clifton Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Campbell, Robert Lyons, M. D. Univ., St. And., L.R.C.P. Lond., 

F.R.CS. £ng., has been appointed Medical Officer of Health 

for the Stourbridge Urban Saniury District : 50/. per ann. : 

acreage, 500 ; population, 9,376. 
Francis. Mr. ^acob, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 

for the newly formed Pontardawe Rural Sanitary District. 
Green, H. W., Esq., has been ai^>ointed Chairman of the Clifton 

Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Hallamore, John Esq., has been re-appointed Chairman of the 

Falmouth (Local Board) Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Hovle, Mr. James, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 

the Turton Urban Sanitary District. 
Knight, Mr. Richard, has been appointed Clerk to the Drighlington 

Urban Sanitary Authority, vice Mr. John Smith, resigned. 
Lloyd, Kenrick Morton, M.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed Medical 

Officer of Health for the Holywell Urban Sanitary District, vice 

Davies, deceased. 
LowiCK, Mr. W. M., has been re-appointed Inspector of Nuisances 

for the Clifton Rural Sanitary District. 
Matthew, lenkin, Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the 

Merthyr Rural Sanitary Authority. 
Paul, E. Watson. L.K.O.C.P. Irel.. M.R.C.S. Eng, has been 

appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Calne Rural and 

UriMui Sanitary Districts, vice Sandell, resigned : 50/. per ann. 
Pinch ard, William Price, Esq.. has been re-appointed Chairman of 

the Taunton Urlxin Sanitary Authority. 
PoLLiT, Joseph, Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Sowerby 

Bridge Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Stalev, G., Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Ripley Urban 

Sanitary Authority. 
Thomas. Joseph William, F.C.S., has been appointed Public Analyst 

for Pontypridd. 
Trotter, W. D., Esq., has been re-appointed Chairman of the 

Bishop-Auckland Urban Sanitary Authority. 
Walker, John Davidson, L.R.C.P. Edin., L.R.CS. Edin., has been 

appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Fylde Rural Sanw 

tary District, vice Bird, whose appointment has expu^ : 60/. for 

one year : acreage, 49,635 : population, 12,265. .._.,_ , 
Wenlock, Lord, has. been appomted Chairman of the York Rural 

Sanitary Authority. 
YouDALL, William, Esq., has been re-appointed Chauinan of the 

Cockermouth Urban Sanitary Authority. 



VACANCIES. 



Hexham Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor and Inspector 
of Nuisances. Applications, loth instant, to Isaac Baty, Clerk 
to the Authority, 
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Leighton Buuadu Rural Sanitak 
dT Health : J]/, per win. Applk 
Neviton, Clerk id the Authority. 



I, I31h instant, to John 
Clerk. 

•rilral nfiirtr of H")'h 
nrNuis 



so/, per Ann. Surveyor : lu/. peraniL Impecior of Nuisances 

50/- per ann Applications, loth bttant, to Jolm Poole, Clerk t 

ibe Aultuirity. 
RKSTOM Ubbah Santtary AUTHORITY. Oerk (and Town Clerk' 
r. Hilih's Islb up Wight Ubb«n Sanitahv Distkict. Sui 

veyoruia Inspector of XiuKances. Applications. r?th instant, t 

C. O. Vincent, Cleik to the AuthoHly, Ryde. 



BAXriTABT PATBITTB. 

ImprOTcmenu in water netcis. Junes Robertson, Glasgow, 

Lanarkshire, N.B. 
A balance wilhcoimin. Placide N^iervui, Paris. 

ctuiming apparatus, ■niomas Duncan Macfarlane, Glasgow, 



or apparatus cDiployed thereror. Robert Parker, Stranraer, 

Wigionshire, N.B. 
i]03. Iinprovements in extracting veECtable matters frDm combina- 

tioos of animal and vegeuble substances. David Smith. 

Halilax. Yorkshire, and Georee Tolson, Oallon. near Hud- 

dersReld, Yorkshire. 
133;. Impravemeiiti in chimney top: Tor the preveation of smoke, 

Samuel Bait and Tom Ball, Sunny Bank Street, Leeds, 

Vorkthins. 

Elitering the flow of liquids. J«eph' Ullie, Manchester. 

appaiBtui employed lor Ihat purpose. William Morgan- 
Brown, Southampton Bnildings, Londr- ' :_.:— 

fromGusUvus Palmer " — 1^- —'' 



Cisl'ep'^ieis. 



Harding and Jcjin Rotten Johnson, 

iment to be employed in slaughtering 
r auimals. llenry Charles Mayer, 

Francis George Fleury, Merrick 
iirey, and Alfred Tylor, Newgale 



WiUiam Ferry, Southauipion. 

,,,- - -nks. Daniel Tallehnan and William Clarke, 

Cannon Street, London. 

373, Ventilating water-closets, etc, Joseph Charles Potts, Hands- 
worth, and Daniel Charles West Darnell, Careilfield, Trinily, 
Edinburgh, N.B. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

Square, London. 

In order to withdraw a continuous current of air from sewers, 
drains, ships, rooms, and other buildings a shafl oc pipe is carried up 

funnel-shaped lubeui" 



NOTES, QtnBBIES, AKD BEPLIB8. 

All etnimunicalicas must itttr Iht signatun ef Ihi irrilti 
-not «ccts>^nlyfrrpublualion. 



SYPHONS, TAPS, AND SEWER-CAS. 

, : the mains- w" 

icking back any 

ommon ^trStionr"*al'Si"T^SS.' la~: 
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cularly if tii 



mthe D 



n their 



«nce patent taps fcr the pipes "liiA 
E closets. We understand liui Lwd 
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authorities <)xTjld 



Euro^ 
lUhl'^.' 



in point of physical perfection, is la 
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_, , jnd the she 

weinhl. the men of Kentucky and Te 
— ~ •■-■ •■— 'iuid.Scotbn(I, 



T, FnlbuJ. r-i- 






England I'lji : England and Scotland, I'liS^ Getnuny, I'iM. 
THE FORMATION OF NITRE BEDS. 
Thb nitre districts of Peru form a plateau of a mean elevation pf 
T.ooofeet, iilieen ID twenty leagues broad, and several hund:*:^ m 
lengtli- Anthony Guyard, in the ftHitcur Scit*tiA9*e, fnyfoa 
the following theoiy to '-- -- '- ■- " ■"■>■" 



s be directed towards 1 






le larger end of the funnel 
its smaller end. Theiidei 



mlhes 






lich pTDvixioftal protecti 
nnled to the inventor, 
;mle,^aT range, a remt 



ivable back of such form and construe 
nee ordinarily occupied by the fuel \ 
n in the appearance of the Are or redui 
of the fuel is produced. The ends i 
: to fit close to the cheeks of (he pati 
w of the applicatioii f 



a poker m clear the bottom of the grate and to adt .-_ _ 

back of the lire-bars in such a manner that the air » adiniitetl will 
pass through the fuel and sustain combuttipn. llie present improve- 
back with a number oiholes, slits, slots, or openings fat ibe better 
admission of air to the fuel The appliances may be made of iron, 
fire-clay, or other suitable substance. 

3413. Combined dry-earth closet, cinder-sieve. rublnsh-BCreen, dust- 
bin, and bov, lot the storage of dry eanh. G. Green, Ipswich. 
The object of this invention is 10 construct in a simple and cheap 

dus-tnn, and dry-earth boi, which may be portable or fixed as may 

3419. Consuming gaseous products of combustion. J. Stirling and T. 
Peacock, Coatbridge, 
The feature of novelty which constitutes Ibis invention is the ar- 
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principally of nitrate of soda and chlotide < 
nitrate and iodate of potash, chlorides of ma; 



li^.hKk 

:1a y^ Ingencnj. 






if the ] 



e bed! V 



Commaaicatloni have ietK n 

The Rev. W. C. Abbott, London : . 

Jr. W. N. Hartley, London ; Dr. Griffiths, 
iheffield ; Mr. 1, tail " - - • 



R, Applegarth. LobAib; 
—•■-'. officer of hatt. 

, , Dr. John TriK, 

health. Hackney ; The Editor of the Impartial Rt- 
Lna£h : Dr. Augustus Voelcker, London : Mr. Goap 
,!■■ ■ TJr A Carpenter, Cioydon ; Mr. Francis Jota 
health, Bridgewater : Dr. Eben. Duocn. 



: Mr. Wm. E 



; Mr. Ceorse Bra 
: Mr. G, W. Wl 



rt. 



ion; "e'w° Braybrook, London 

im : Mr. Robert Emerson, medical olhoer of heaUb. WMi- 

'^a'yer,Vc.S, Po^tihields : Mr. W, Nicholscn. Aibiiip; 
Thomas Dawson, Gloucester ; Dr. T. W. Grimshaw, DubUu ; Dt. 



It is a well-known fact that the most eminent 

therefore recommended that for puiposes of daylighl Qiappnt^ 
Patent Reflectors should be adoptetL I^rticubirs of the in»enti« 
may be obtamed at 69 Fleet Street. London.~[ADVT, 1 



NOT/CE. 

The SanitARV Record is pmilitlud tvtiy Salarday ■*»• 
in?, and stay be ordtreddirtet from the Puhliiktrs. Am*»d 
Subscriplha, ijs. ^d. 1 fra ty fell, 191, 6tf. 

Rittding Coven te held la numSen b/ The Sahita» IU- 
COBD havt tas frtpartd. and may tt kad dirttt pm Ol 
Puilislun nr tlu-aagh any BathstiUr, frirt y. «a«t. 
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©riginal papers. 



ASHPITS AND FBITIES. 

As promised in a former number, wc now proceed 
to describe two or three improved ashpits and neces- 
saries. Unfortunately, however, for those com- 
munities where this worst of all dry systems must 
still continue to prevail, the attention of inventors 
has been but little attracted to this common sanitary 
apparatus, and, beyond what improvements a person 
can mostly find out for himself, we can point out 
but very few indeed. 

Al Nottingham, some few years ago, the town 
sanitary committee established the ash closet, which 
is drawn at figs, i, 2, 3. As will be observed by the 
plan, fig. I, elevation, fig, 2, and section, fig. 3, a pit 
is fonned, having watertight walls, under the whole 
closcL The floor of the pit below, which is also 
watertight, is made to slope on all sides towards the 
centre, so that the latest deposit of soil would be 
covered by the next supply of ashes. By this con- 
struction unusual facilities are given for emptying 
the pit, and the height of the ground line, and the 
position of seat and door, prevent any overcharge- 
ment of the vault. According to the town autho- 



FiG, 3. 



rities, a privy of this description, nine feet by three 
feet on plan, cost about \al. 

A view of Mr, Wheelhousc's patent privy is drawn 
at figs. 4 and 5. He also invented a means for dis- 
infecting sewers, and it was peiformcd in the follow- 
ing manner : — To the water main were connected up- 
right pipes at suitable distances apart, and in these 
pipes, instead of applying hydrants as usual, he 
applied an ordinary stop-cock ; a cistern was placed 
around or near each upright pipe ; the upper surface 
of the cistern being perforated or made wlih grids 
level with the road or street ; the cistern partly filled 
with lime or other disinfectant, and at a certain dis- 
tance from the bottom of the cistern was a pipe in 
communication with ^ihe sewer. When the stop- 
cock was opened the water flowed inio ihe cistern 
through the perforations in the top, and when the 
cistern was partly filled the water, combined with the 
disinfectant, flowed into the sewer. By this arrange- 
ment the sewer was dislnfecied, and consequently the 
river into which it flowed, and the injury done to 
the pavement by the overflowing of the water 
avoided. In some cases the hydrants were to be re- 
tained and a stop-cock applied in addition to the 
hydrant, the object being to facilitate repairs. 

The object of the second part of his invention 
was to make the waste water from public water-taps 
available for flushing privies, and to accomplish this 




Fio. I. 



FlC. s- 



Fig- 6. 



he placed a cistern with a perforated top near each 
public water-tap, and conveyed a pipe from near the 
bottom of the cistern to the under side of the seat of 
the privy, by which arrangement the splashing of 
the water on the footpath and road was avoided. 
Lime or other disinfectant might be put in the said 
c'istem. 

The third part of his invention consisted in 
making ashpits with a perforated false bottom to 
allow the moisture to run off into the main sewer, 
thus keeping the cinders dry and facilitating their 
removal 

Fig. 4 illustrates the second part of this inven- 
tion ; in this view is an ordinary public water-tap or 
stand-pipe, and a cistern with a perforated top placed 
below the road or footpath near the tap, with a pipe 
to convey the water to the under side of the seat of 
the privy, in order to flush the excreta. The cistern 
may be supplied with lime or other disinfectant, as 
before mentioned. 

Fig. 5 represents a section of the improved ash- 
pit for privies, with a perforated false bottom under 
the seat to allow the moisture to run ofT; and the 
end of the pipe to convey water to the space under 
the false bottom. There is a diagonal partition to 
guide the ashes to the under side of the seat of the 
privy, by which means the excreta are covered every 



time any ashes are thrown into Ihe ashpit ; the 
ashes and cinders are thus kept dry, and are, there- 
fore, in a better condition for being removed. This 
comprehensive system of treatment was intended for 
use in Manchester and adjoining towns. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the construction of ashpit and 
privy, invented and patented by Mr. Turner, of 
Leeds, in 1868, and we have preferred to show it in 
section. In this case the faecal matter is collected 
in a cistern, made by preference of glazed fire-clay 
or earthenware, and the urine is conducted by spouts 
or otherwise into the space beneath the cistern, into 
which space the ashes arc also collected. One end of 
the cistern is provided with a plug, and the cisterns 
are placed so much above the level of the street or 
road that the contents may be drawn out by a scraper 
or otherwise when the plug is open, and received 
into a suitable cart. The ashpit is not required to 
be emptied at the same time as the cistern, as the 
contents of the cistern are kept separate from the 
contents of the ashpit The whole system of 
privies and ashpits are shut up by a large door, which 
IS only opened by the night-soil men when the cisterns 
or the ashpits are to be emptied. When the laige door 
is open, the cart or vessel to collect the contents is 
backed in under the end of the cistern. A small door 
in the large door gives access to the ^twss, "Wa. 
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privies are ventilated by flues carried from the back 
of the seat and taken up to the top of the chimney 
or to any convenient part of the building. The up- 
draught of this flue serves to keep the closet clear of 
foul smell. A disinfectant is, moreover, discharged 
into the receptacle at every time of using, being 
shaken out of a roller-shaped contrivance every 
time the lid falls down. The lid is compelled to fall 
and deliver the powder, for a block is nailed to the 
back of the seat, so that the latter never stands at 
right angles, or erect. 

We have not attempted in the above article to 
describe any of the well-known complete ash-closet 
systems, but have simply described, as promised, 
some improved systems of working the common privy. 
Should we become acquainted with any others we 
will assuredly make them known, for perhaps in the 
whole circle of sanitary appliances there is nothing 
so abominable as a common English necessary. 



WATEB-SUPPLY AND THE STORAGE 

OP WATEB. 

BY DR. J. M. MACLAGAN, 

Medical Officer of Health, Hexham and Haltwhistle 
Rural Sanitary Districts. 

Dr. Maclagan, in his recent very valuable re- 
port to his local authority, enters into particulars 
relating to the water-supply which are of consider- 
able interest in relation to this subject, and form a 
valuable illustration of our recent remarks on * Our 
National Water-Supply.' The subject is one to 
which we venture especially to direct the attention 
of local health authorities, and we shall be glad to 
receive any infonnation of facts, comments, and 
suggestions from chairmen or members of boards and 
committees, and from health oflicers and sanitary 
inspectors. The attention of Government is being 
directed to this matter. Dr. Maclagan writes as 
follows: 

' There are no places, I believe, within this district 
which cannot with a small outlay control a sufficient 
supply of good water, if proper exertion be employed. 
There is one course besides which will go far towards 
remedying a deficiency, namely, to prevent its waste. 
There are many places throughout the district where 
insufficient receptacles are provided, and where, in 
consequence, large amounts of good water are 
allowed either to pass into drains, or simply to over- 
flow the roads. This could easily be remedied by 
sufficiently large reservoirs being provided, which 
would, if placed underground, not occupy any land 
space, and which would provide an ample supply 
during the summer months, the time when scarcity 
is most felt. This is notably the case in the small 
village of Anick, where a large amount of water is 
lost by overflowing the small trough which receives 
it In the large colliery township of Prudhoe, which 
(according to the census of 1871) contained 480 in- 
habited houses, and a population of nearly 2,600, the 
same waste occurs, and in this, as in other townships 
similarly situated, a larger amount is required than 
usual, owing to the occupation of the inhabitants. I 
wish particularly to direct the attention of the sani- 
tary authority to this matter, which, as previously 
stated, is of the first importance in a sanitary point 
of view. In the township of Wylam, also inhabited 
by colliers, which in 1871 had 150 inhabited Yioxis^s, 



and nearly 800 of a population, there is really no 
water-supply at all — that used by the inhabitants 
being derived from the Tyne, which is perfectly un- 
suited for drinking purposes, and although the pipes 
supplying water to Newcastle pass through the 
centre of the village, the obstinacy of one pro- 
prietor (others being willing) prevents a supply from 
this source being obtained. Is not this a case in 
which power should be given to insist on acquies- 
cence to the wishes of the majority, and the advice 
of the sanitary authority ? 

* In West Wylam, from a deficiency of " pants," 
or reservoirs, a large amount of water is lost, the 
saving of which would be a great acquisition to the 
village. In the colliery village of Mickley, contain- 
ing, in 1 87 1, 240 inhabited houses, and a population 
of upwards of 1,200, there is in sununer no water- 
supply at alL In the parish of Allendale, which in 
1 87 1 contained 1,100 inhabited houses, and a popula- 
tion of 5,400, and especially in the village of -^len- 
dale, there is a very deficient water-supply, and the 
same may be remarked of many places of less im- 
portance. Many of the main roads in the distrirt 
are flooded by water which flows from the insufficient 
receptacles, and which might all be utilised. In the 
case of impure] water-supply, a difficulty exists in 
closing an infected well, from the want of power 
possessed by the sanitary authority of insisting on 
a pure supply being provided. Thus, at the railway 
station at ChoUerton, a well was closed by the advice 
of the medical officer of health, but as there existed 
no power to insist on the provision of a pure supply, 
the water used now from another source is as impure 
as that which was abolished' 



THE STORAGE OF WATEB. 

At the request of the President of the Local 
Government Board, the Social Science Association 
have prepared suggestions for the proposed Govern- 
ment inquiry. 

The following are the subjects for inquiry by a 
royal commission, as suggested by the council of the 
above association, in reference to the storage and 
supply of water in all parts of the United Kingdom. 

1. The rainfall, the rivers, the ground water line, 
the wells, and the several sources of supply ; their 
variations with the years and the seasons, their 
chemical and organic impurities. 

2. The storage of water, if any, in lakes, ponds, 
tanks (natural or artificial), both of surface, river, and 
subterraneous water, at different elevations; and 
the extent to which such waters now run to waste in 
times of excess. 

3. The mechanism of distribution — by carriage, 
conduits, pipes ; by pumping by means of steam, 
water, or other forces; the intermission or continuity 
of the supply to houses ; the storage of water in 
houses ; and all the house apparatus. 

4. (a) The actual consumption ; (d) the required 
supply. 

5. The special means — both constructive and 
legislative— of insuring a sufficiency of water for 
drinking, washing, and cleansing; for domestic 
animals, for manufactures — through the year in dry 
as well as wet seasons, both in populous places and 
rural districts and villages. 

6. The actual cost of water at present so sup- 
plied ; and the probable cost of that reqoiied and to 
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7. The commercial bearing of the question of 
water-supply. The cost of water supplied by com- 
panies ; the date of their origin ; their capital ; their 
progress ; their rates ; the number of houses they 
supply ; the cost of water supplied by private indi- 
viduals or otherwise. 



8. The physiological and pathological effects of 
various kinds of waters on the health and mortality 
of men and animals at different seasons of the year, 
and under different epidemic conditions. 

9. To devise a general scheme of water-supply. 

\d) For the utilisation of storm waters ; of under- 
ground water in the chalk and other water-bearing 
strata ; of water falling on mountainous districts. 
(Jf) For the filtration, purification, and softening of 
waters, {c) For their storage where necessary ; 
for their distribution ; for their chemical and micro- 
scopical analysis. 

10. The financial and sanitary advantages and 
disadvantages of the water-supply — where required- 
being undertaken by (a) Municipalities or other 
public representative bodies ; {h) By commercial 
companies ; {c) By individual contractors ; {d) By 
the consumers themselves. 

1 1. The conditions under which water might be 
transferred from one water-shed to another, and the 
connection of the question with the rights of pro- 
perty, so as to deal equitably between all parties 
concerned, and particularly to consider the vested 
rights of the different municipalities, private com- 
Danies, and manufacturing and trading consumers. 

12. The diversion of water for manufacturing 
md trading purposes to the injury of the inhabi- 
ants of the towns and districts from which water is 
» diverted ; the effect of past legislation in securing 
iny privileges to certain companies, towns, or dis- 
ricts to the prejudice of oUier and smaller dis- 
xicts. 

13. The loss in rural districts and villages of 
he ancient and usual means of supply from wells 
uid other sources by the working of mines and 
)ther works, and the means by which such loss may 
)e diminished or prevented. 

14. The rights of owners of limited and tem- 
)orary estates in lands to erect works and provide 
neans for the supply of water to such estates and 
)ther districts either for household, agricultural, or 
rading purposes, and to charge the absolute and 
eversionary ownership of such lands with a due 
>roportion of the cost of such works, and the ne- 
ressary conditions imder which this should be 
lone. 

15. To make arrangements to secure an annual 
•eport on the water-supply, and a ready means of 
leciding disputes between existing water companies 
md the communities they supply. 

It is not proposed that such a commission should 
nquire into questions exhausted by the Rivers Pol- 
ution Commission, nor that it should lay down spe-- 
lific plans for the water-supply of any particiilar 
own or district 

It is proposed that it should commence its in- 
[uiries with those districts in which the want of 
rater is at present most severely felt 

C. W. Ryalls, General Secretary, 

I, Adam Street, Adelphi, 
April 14, 1875. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive^ tvith a view 
to publication^ announcements of tneetings, re- 
ports of proceedings^ and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the nietnbers of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



CENTRALISATION IN HEALTH 

MATTERS. 

There is in the English mind a strongly rooted 
dread of over centralisation, which we entirely 
share. The evils of centralisation, however, depend 
almost entirely upon the constitution of the central 
authority ; and it is impossible to ignore the fact that 
in some departments of national organisation cen- 
tralisation means not only efficiency, but economy. 
National health cannot, to our mind, be properly 
cared for without some more complete organisation 
of the disjointed atoms or authorities than at present 
exists. Liberty of the subject, and independence 
of local authorities, are very good broad principles, 
but they need not imply a disorganisation which 
operates against the public good. Recent sanitary 
legislation has at any rate fixed the responsibility for 
the health of the people upon certain authorities, 
and it is now time to look for that responsibility to 
become something more than a mere word. If the 
responsibihty in these matters is to be left in the 
hands of the small units of authority, it is inevitable 
that adequate powers must be invested in the central 
authority, in order to prevent the long delays which 
local authorities can now interpose between the 
discovery and the redress of such grave sanitary 
defects as prevail at Over Darwen, Dudley, and 
many other places. In vestries, boards of guardians, 
local boards, and in town councils, private interests 
often clash with public duties, and this must inevit- 
ably weigh heavily against the prospects of rapid 
sanitary progress. It becomes important, therefore, 
that central authority should have power to deal 
satisfactorily with those cases in which the re- 
ports of health officers as to sanitary shortcomings 
are received but disregarded. There have been 
many cases in which inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board have inspected and reported upon the 
condition of towns, made recommendations for 
their sanitary improvement, and have afterwards 
found on a subsequent inspection after the lapse of 
a year or two, probably again due to an outbreak of 
zymotic disease, the same evils to exist in an aggra- 
vated form. To insure the satisfactory working of 
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the present form of sanitary organisation, it appears 
absolutely indispensable that the central authority 
should have powei; to prevent the shirking of re- 
sponsibilities as to the health of the people. This 
power must either be exercised by prosecuting the 
authorities in case of persistent default, or by order- 
ing the required sanitary work to be done at the 
expense of the defaulting sanitary authority. 

The opposition to the Artisans' and Labourers' 
Dwellings Bill on the part of many of the metro- 
politan vestries, which constitute the sanitary autho- 
rities for London, is principally due to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works being named in the bill for 
carrying out its provisions. The Home Secretary, in 
replying to some of the deputations which have 
waited upon him in the interests of the vestries, has 
spoken very plainly in favour of a central organisa- 
tion of control in health matters, and expressed his 
opinion that the vestries were acting unwisely in 
opposing the bill. On other grounds than the 
efficient working of the Artisans' and Labourers' 
Dwellings Bill the substitution of one sanitary 
authority for the divided rule of more than forty 
local boai^s or vestries which now control matters 
appertaining to the public health in the metropolis, 
would, undoubtedly, promote both efficiency and 
economy. Far less than forty medical officers of 
health, at better salaries, acting under an elective 
sanitary council, representative of the local rate- 
payers, would be far more likely to improve the 
sanitary condition of London than the present sys- 
tem, under which real energy in sanitary matters is 
very difficult, without there is much show of activity. 
The very necessity for the passing of the bill by 
which the Government, as Mr. Cross expresses it, 
is determined to abolish 'rookeries,' arises from 
the Local Metropolitan Vestries having neglected 
to use the powers which they already possess 
under previous Acts with reference to houses which 
are unfit for habitation. Take Whitechapel, for 
instance, not because it is by any means the 
worst of the districts of London ; the medical 
officer reports in his last Annual Report for 1874, 
that the high rate of mortality in this part of 
London is, in a great measure, due to the existence 
of several hundred houses quite unfit for habitation ; 
he also points out the danger to public health that 
arises from the fact that there exists no mortuary for 
this crowded locality. Now, under existing Acts, the 
sanitary authority of Whitechapel possesses powers 
for removing these evils, but the vestry simply has 
neglected to exercise these powers, and there is, un- 
fortunately, no central authority to force them to do 
so. No stronger proof is needed that the Govern- 
ment is in earnest in this Artisans' and Labourers* 
Dwellings Bill than the vesting the powers for carry- 
ing it out, as regards London, in the Metropolitan 
Board of Works as a central authority. In the 
new Public Health Bill, moreover, it is satisfactory 
to find that the controlling power of the Local 



Government Board, as the central sanitary authority, 
is increased in several important particulars. Purely 
permissive powers in health matters vested in local 
boards and boards of guardians have been tried, and 
have more or less failed. There are good reasons 
for hoping that the present Government recognises 
this fact, and is inclined to try the effect of greater 
concentration of sanitary authorities. The views of 
the late Sir Arthur Helps on sanitary organisation 
were eminently soundj especially as regards the 
desirability of separating the Health Department 
from the Poor Law Department The formation of 
an independent Health Department, presided over 
by a minister of health, would rapidly brighten the 
prospects of sanitary progress. 



>>9^o*' 



Dlotes 0f i\t mtt\. 



The Islington Vestry have resolved to express their dis- 
approbation of the Adulteration of Food and Drugs Bill 



DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 

At the usual meeting of the common council on Taesdajr 
last, NIr. T. Wilson submitted a plan of a pjrramid oecro- 
polis for consideration. The idea was that of a sanitaiy 
system of sepulture for the metropolis, which would produce 
interment space for 625,000 dead, in vaults, upon a super- 
ficial area of five acres of land only. 



THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

In its present crude form this bill is eminently unsatis- 
factory as an amending bill, although very valuable as a 
consolidating bill. Before it passes, therefore, into that 
stage in which it becomes too late to make suggestkns 
and amendments, prompt action should be taken by the 
various sanitary and health associations throughout the 
country. The Council of the Medical Officers and the 
Council of the British Medical Association have cod- 
sidered a number of amendments, and we propose next 
week to publish them in detail, with a paper by Dr. 
T. Bond, medical officer of health for Gloucester, on the 
subject. 

It becomes necessary, however, to take conjoint and 
prompt action, and we shall be glad to receive for publia- 
tion suggestions and communications on the subject froD 
sanitary, and health, and other kindred associations. 



SALE OF POISONS. 
Sir John Astle'y has given notice that he intends to 
bring in a bill which will make the administration of poison- 
ous drugs and compounds to horses and other animals a 
punishable offence. The notice seems somewha^ a Prague 
one, for it may fairly be assumed that poison is occasiooallf 
an essential medicament to horses as it is to human bdogs. 
The external administration of poisonous compounds, to 
sheep especially, is an unavoidable necessity ; and for the 
destruction of vermin the use of poison is, with proper 
restrictions, necessary. If Sir John Astley can, howtfcr, 
hit on a plan by which those who have the handliag oif 
these compounds can be made to exercise ordinary precau- 
tions, we shall be spared the repetitions of such tragedies as 
that which recently occurred at Godalming, and the 
reckless sale of vermin-killers, and such like coococtioos, 
by grocers, oilmen, and other ignonmt people^ to intoidia^ 
suicides, in a manner which renders the Sale of PotsonsAct 
a dead letter. 
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RIVER POLLUTION AND TOWN SUPPLIES. 

Mr. Jabez Hogg, in a paper read at the Society of 
Arts on the 12th instant, on river pollution, with special 
reference to the impure water-supply of towns, forcibly 
brought before his audience the evils of the present system 
of water-supply, dealing especially with the gross impurities 
of this staple of life. Coming, as it does, during the con- 
sideration of Lord Salisbury's bill, Mr. Hogg's paper was 
a well-timed and seasonable one. 

The evils of the present system of river pollution were 
illustrated forcibly enough, perhaps rather too much so, 
and in going to India and the Ganges for examples of the 
evils of home pollution, the speaker went out of his way, 
inasmuch as the Thames, bad as it is, can hardly be com- 
pared with the sacred river, which forms the favourite re- 
ceptacle for the dead of some tribes of the Hindoos ; whilst 
among other castes a common mode of departing this life was 
by suicide, and water-tanks and wells were very frequently 
used for this purpose. Sensationalism apart, however, Mr. 
Hogg's paper deserves the most serious thought, and we 
shall be glad if it has the effect of rousing our legislators to 
provide some amelioration to the state of things which is 
becoming intolerable. 



LIFE ASSURANCE IN 1874. 
An analysis of the annual accounts furnished to the 
Board of Trade by 109 Life Assurance Companies in 1874, 
shows that the total receipts were 15,737,898/., and ex- 
ceeded by 290,607/., the receipts in the previous year. 
Of these gross receipts nearly eleven millions were from 
premiums, about four and a half millions from interest 
and dividends, and the remainder in consideration for 
annuities and from miscellaneous sources. The expendi- 
ture of the 109 companies was 12,341,833/., and 270,957/. 
more than in the previous year ; this expenditure included 
8,752,139/. for life claims, nearly a million for surrenders 
and return of bonuses on premiums ; 400,588/. for dividends 
to shareholders ; 441,150/. for commission; and 1,185,680/. 
for expenses of management. The excess of receipts over 
expenditure was 396,065/., representing the amount added 
to the total assets of the Life Assurance Companies, which 
reached the enormous sum of 104,946,883/. It is to be 
regretted that there is no means of ascertaining the num- 
ber of lives assured ; or any national machinery by which 
the aggregate experience of these 109 companies can be 
tabulated and turned to account in the interest of vital 
statistics. 

MR. TOBIN'S SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 
Mr. Tobin has some reason to pray that he may be 
saved from his friends, for, with probably excellent inten- 
tions, they seem to do their best to damage his system by 
the most ridiculous commendations. A letter in the Pall 
Mall Gazate of the loth instant, headed * Tobination,' is 
an example. The writer describes his sufferings at dinner 
parties in * stuffy ' rooms, and dilates on the freshness of 
the in-ard in St. George's Hospital, where Tobin's system 
is applied. He then calls him • the great Mr. Tobin,' and 
says that a new word must be coined, and that no one in 
the future will consent to dwell in a room that is not 
thoroughly * Tobinated.* It is probable that the sufferings 
of diners out would long ago have been mitigated, had the 
festal chamber been Sheringhamated, Galtonated, McKin- 
nellated, or ventilated in any way whatever. In a recent 
letter in the Times^ the Rev. Thos. Davis writes from the 
neighbourhood of Leeds defending his system, part of 
which appears to be the same as Tobin's. The question 
is one of fact, with Mr. Davis and Captain Gal ton on the 
one side, and Mr. Tobin on the other. Time will, of 
conrse, test the value of Mr. Tobin's particular methods ; 
but it is scarcely likely that the word * Tobination ' will 
r meet with general acceptance even in honour of so < great ' 
a "fffHi 



WHAT CONSTITUTES AN * UNHEALTHY 

PLACE ' ? 

A Treasury minute of April 9 last declared by name 
forty-one places or towns to be * unhealthy ' for the pur- 
poses of the Superannuation Acts of 1859 and 1875. It 
would be interesting to know how this list has been com- 
piled, and as reliable statistics are not available by which 
to judge of the comparative insalubrity of such places, it 
would be but fair if the official minute had given some 
idea of the principle whicli has guided the selection of 
these forty-one names. The Chinese seem to have been 
most hardly used, as the list includes nineteen names of 
apparently a celestial origin. South America also furnishes 
a considerable contingent, whereas Africa has been let off 
very lightly, and such a place as Sierra Leone, which has 
always had the reputation of being an especially fatal spot 
for Europeans, is not labelled as * unhealthy ' for the pur- 
poses of the Superannuation Acts of 1859 and 1075, 
whereas the list includes a place called Poti, in Russia. If 
the Treasury be in possession of information as to the 
sanitary condition of these forty-one * unhealthy ' places, 
its publication, in some form or other, would be generally 
useful. As it stands at present, the list certainly appears 
to require explanation. 

SEWERING AT HERTFORD. 

At a recent meeting of the Town Council of Hertford, 
the Phosphate Sewage Company made an application that, 
as that company had treated the sewage of Hertford suc- 
cessfully during the last six months, to the satisfaction of 
the corporation, and without complaint of any one, the 
corporation would give them a certificate to that effect. 
The application was granted. 

At the same time that this piece of pufHng was being 
enacted, the surveyor of the Ware Board of Health re- 
ported that he had examined the lower portion of the out- 
fall from the Hertford Sewage Works, and he found its 
condition ' worse than he had ever seen it, and the smell 
was very offensive,' adding that * the open cut of the Hert- 
ford Sewage Works looked more like a common sewer 
than a stream of clear water.' What the meaning of all 
this can be it is difficult to state, as it appears from the 
Herts Mercury that the Lee Conservancy Board had 
addressed a letter to the corporation of Hertford, drawing 
their attention to the complaint of the surveyor of the 
Ware Board previously to the certificate being granted to 
the Phosphate Sewage Company, which will now be used 
to make other sanitary authorities believe in the infalli- 
bility of the phosphate process. 

In the meantime the inhabitants of Ix>ndon drinking 
the East London Water Works Company's supply of 
water should know that they are consuming the affluent 
from the Hertford Sewage Works. 



THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS. 

The following circular has been issued : * Factory and 
Workshops Acts Commission, 32 Abingdon Street, West- 
minster, S.W. Sir, — The Royal Commissioners for in- 
quiring into the operation of the Factory and Workshops 
Acts, with a view to their consolidation and amendment, 
are desirous of giving all persons concerned an opportunity 
of stating any grievances under which they may conceive 
themselves to labour by reason of the existing laws, and of 
representing points upon which the said laws may be sus- 
ceptible of amendment. The commissioners regard the 
main principles of legislation regulating the labour of 
women and children employed in factories of textile . 
manufacture as settled by Parliament in the Act of 1874, 
37 and 38 Vic, c. 44. The object of the commission is 
to ascertain and recommend the redress of the inequalities 
and inconsistencies in the various Factory Acts which 
have arisen, owing to the different times at which they 
have been passed, with the view of suggptin^ 
means for equali&VQ.^ «xv& VAxm^ofOAsa^ ^^ ^^t^xss^^so&v 
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II is therefore desired that anjf persons having practical 
ocqaiiinlance with the subjects of inquiry who may con- 
ceive themselves lo suffer di sod vantages through the opera- 
tion of the existing law, or who may desire an extension 
of the pnjvisions of the Factory Acts to other descriptions 
of laboor where women, young persons, and diildren a« 
employed, or who may consider that alteration is necessary 
in lue present provisions for the education of the young 
employed in labour, should acquaint her Majesty's Com- 
missioners with their views ; and, if so disposed, should 
tender themselves for cxaroinMion, or shoaid select such 
individuals to give evidence on their behalf as may be 
fairly representative of the classes to which they belong. 
The commissioners will, in the first instance, conduct their 
proceedings in London, and propose subsequently to visit 
such of the principal seats of trade and iniiustry as may 
seem necessary for the purposes of their inquiry. Com- 
munications may be addressed lo Sir George Young, the 
secretitry to the commission, at 33 Abingdon street, West- 
minster, S.W.' 



THE LITTLEHAMPTON SEWAGE QUESTION. 

The Local Boatd of Health at Litilehampton, after 
deliberating for some years, has adopted the report of Mr. 
Gtanlham, M. Inst., C.E., on the disposal of the sewage ; 
and the necessary plans are being prepared to enable the 
board [0 make application to the Local Government Board 
for a loan to carry out the works. 

It is nearly ten years ^nce Mr. J. F. Bateman, M. 
Inst., C.E., r.R.S., on behalf of the Duke of Norfolk, 
ftportcd on the drainage and water-supply of (he town. 
Mr. Bateman proposed on irrigation scheme and included 
both the surface water and sewage in one outfall, 
seems that the minds of the members on the board, 

(he ratepayers, were not prepared for the complete scl 

laid before them, for, notwithstanding the advantageous 
terms olfered by the duke, no action was taken, and the 
question remained in abeyance for some years longer. 

Later on, competition was resorted to, and resulted in 
(he choice of Mr. Cough's plan for discharging the sewage 
direct into the river, a measure which did not meet with 
the approval of the Duke of Norfolk, and the plan wis 
abandoned. In 1871 Mr. Grantham was requested to 
report to the board on the question. Since that time he 
has proposed ^several alternative schemes. The one now 
Selected involves the separation of the sewage from (he 
5)irlilce water, and the pumping of the sewage un to some 
Isnd to the north-west of the town recently purcliased by 
the Duke of Norfolk. The terras offered by his Grace 
and accepted by the board include an undertaking to pay 
one-half the cost of the works, and the right to receive 
nnd dispose of the sewage, Ihe board delivering it on to 
the land. These conditions maji be considered as highly 
favourable to the town. The estimate for Ihe works is 
about 9,100/. The ground on which the town is built is 
v<ry flat, so that the inclination of the sewers will neces- 
sarily be small, but wells for flushing will be provided, as 
well as man-holes for inspection, and lamp-holes for 
ventilation. 

The death-rale of Litilehampton up to the present time 
has been low, and was only 11.5 pet l,otx) for the year 
ending December 31, 1874; but many cesspools eiisl in 
the town, and the water-s\ipply is derived from shallow 
wells. It is intended to buiki a number of new houses ; 
the proposed system of drainage has not, therefore, been 
determined upon too soon. 



of refuse matters, or the supply of water. The lon-n Is 
situated upon a stratum of gravel overlying the chilk 
formation. 

The plan which has been adopted by the board ii tbat 
known as the ' Separate System ' of sewerage and draiasgi^ 
i.i., a network of impervioaa pipe sewers for the iransmii- 
sion of the sewage only, the storm and surface witos 
bnng cnnveyed into the watercouisc by the old dnio- 
sewers, which serve well enough for such purpose. Ibis 
arrangement obviates the only difficulty experienced xitli 
irrigation, viz., the addition to the sewage of a large body 
of storm waters. 

The system has another advantage in the reduced oH 
of the conduit, the quantity of storm-waters being occa- 
sionally several hundred times greater than the quantity of 

The sewers are ventilated by nqmerous open giatinp 
at the surface of the streets, allowing of a constant circali. 
tion of air in the seweis, and preventing gases, if geneated, 
from taking a concentrated form. 

The flushing is provided for by placing tanks at (he 
heads of scweis, which collect the rainfall &llii^ oa 1 
portion of the road surface; the sewers are, however, to a 
certain extent independent of litis arrangement, being lie- 
signed of such sizes and with such gradients as will raider 
them, as far as possible, self-cleansing. 

By a jndicious arrangement of Che man-holes and 
lamp.holcs, the system of sewers is broaght under perfeec 
control, and any part can be examined and, if necesuy, 
cleaned out wimout breaking open the ground. 

The sewage will be conveyed by gravitation to a plot 
of land about Italf a mile south of Ihe town, utilised, lad 
purified by down«-ard filtration. 

The estimated cost of the works, including those on the 
land, is something under 3,000/. 

We understand tlie board have instructed Htssn. 
Smith and Austin to report upon the best means of stori:^ 
the rainfall for supplying the town with water. 



3pefbl airports. 

ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND SANI- 
TARY ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
Tills association, which was only formally iningnnled 



father of the movement— 



STEVENAGE SEWERAGE. 
In accordance with instructions received from the local 
board, Messrs. Smith and Austin, sanitary engineers of 
Hertford, have prepared a scheme for the sen-erage of the 
toivnship and for the disposal of the sewage. 

Stevenage has a population of about 3,000, is naturally 
* hvalthy phce, but is without my E^em ixc tl\e icmoi«l \ 



vlio IS in a great mamre t« 
powerful and successfiil iil!^- 
sists of the borough enginecn 
and tOHTi surveyors of Ihe country, and includes Sir Josefi 
Baiolgeltc, C.B.,Mr. Rawlinson, C.B., Mr. Haywoiidl, 
C.E., Col. Cox, R.E,, Major Tulloch, R.E., Mr. Hu- 
rison, C.E. ; and also the Engineering Inspectotl of the 
Local Government Board, as honorary members. 

The objects of the association are the promotion inl 
interchange of sanitary knowledge and practice in coddcc- 
tion with Local Government works ; the advancement 
of the professional interests of the members ; and the 
general promotion of the objects of sanitary scicDce. 

The association meets locally in sections, about once a 
quarter, in various parts of the country, and holds a 
general annual conference. Last year this conference int 
1..1J !_ Binningham ; and this year the meeting-place will 



be in Manchester. The association have already isAei 
their first volume of the ' Proceedings,' which Itmns a pre- 
sentable volume, (iill of sound luformation, tDntaini'ie 
370 pages, publi^cd by Messrs. Spon, of Chuiic 

The meeting which took place on Friday, 71b imiMt, 
at Reading, was a thoroughly representative one. 
Amongst others, the following gentlemen were ptesesl : — 
Mr. Lewis Angell, C.E., president; Eltice CStAx, koa. 
3K£n:\3x;j, ^u^^ -, C Lyoam, Stoke-oA-TiaA ; F.GJi- 
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worthy, Aldershot ; W. H. White, Oxford ; H. O. 
Smith ; E. Daveys, Maidenhead ; B. Saigcant, Newbury ; 
H. Creegren, Bromley; E. Sharman, Wellingborough; 
F. Bumham, Wycourt ; J. H. Hornibrook, Reigate ; W. 
S. Mitchison, Longton ; F. Ashmead, Bristol ; A. W. 
Parry, Reading; J. H. Hdmcliffe. Reigate; IL Valle, 
Stow-on-the-Wold ; H. J. Pollard ; Arthur Comber, 
Kidderminster; S. Crogan, Reading. 

The president opened the proceedings. 

Mr. Albert W. Parry, Assoc. Inst., C.E., the 
boroxigh surveyor and engineer, then read the following 
description of 

The Reading Sewerage and Water Works. 
At one of our meetings last year, when it was known 
that our new main sewerage works were in progress, a sug- 
gestion yn& made that it would be interesting to the 
members of the association to pay a visit to this town and 
inspect the works when in full operation. I believed at 
that lime that the whole of the works would have been 
completed by about the spring of this year, and I naturally 
presume tliat the arrangements that have been made by 
Mr. Ellice Clarke, the hon. secretary, for holding the first 
meeting of the year for the home district in Reading has 
been based upon that supposition. 

The whole of the main sewers and the pumping works 
and machinery have been completed for some months, but 
as other works, connected with the preparation of the land 
for irrigation are as yet incomplete, the main sewers cannot 
be used. 

The works were designed, and have been so fer executed 
by Messrs. Lawson and Mansergh, Civil Engineers of 
London, under the inspection of Mr. W. Donaldson, the 
resident engineer, and I believe it is not possible or prac- 
ticable to have had the works, so far as they have been 
completed, better executed. 

Reading is divided into three principal districts by the 
River Kennet, and the ridge traversed by the Bath Road. 
The districts are drained by separate main sewers, which 
discharge into a six-feet barrel sewer. The main receiving 
sewer 1ms been constructed of a large size in order to act 
as a reservoir, so that the water-power might be used day 
and night 

Great precautions have been taken to prevent leakage 
into the sewers, and for this purpose all the brick sewers 
have been rendered, and are, perfectly watertight. 

Ordinary sewer pipes have been used, and although 
very bad leaks occur in one or two instances, in the 
majority the pipe sewers in wet ground have been laid per- 
fectly tight with cement joints. Many of these pipe sewers 
are laid three or four feet under water, and in the Cavers- 
ham Road in very soft silty foundations. The total leak- 
age in winter is only three gallons per head, and in summer 
about two gallons. It is expected that a great reduction 
will be made even in thb small amount of leakage when 
the house drains are connected, as the bulk of the water 
gets in through the clayed stoppers in the junction pipes. 

llie main and branch sewers complete have cost about 
49,000/., or 28x. per head of population. 

Duplicate engine power has been provided at the pump- 
ing station, because during a part of the year the Thames 
floods render the water-pumping power useless. To pro- 
vide for the possible contingency of a break down of all 
three, or a rupture in the rising main, an overflow into the 
river has been provided. 

There are two horizontal condensing engines, with 
twenty-four incli cylinders, and three feet six inch stroke, 
with three boilers, twenty-eight feet long, and five feet 
diameter. The engine pumps are two feet six inches 
diameter, and three feet stroke, working at the rate of 
fifteen strokes per minute. There are three turbines for 
ordinary pumping purposes, and one additional for supple- 
mentary power. 

The turbine pumps are eighteen inches diameter, and 
two feet ux indies stroke, which work fifteen and a half 
strokes per minute. 



The cost of these works hftve been as under. 



Sluices and buildings . 
Engines, boilers, and pumps 
Turbines .... 

Total .... 



14,700/. 
6,500/. 
x,8oo/. 

23,000/. 



All these and other details as well as the plan showing 
the system on which the main sewers have been laid and 
ventilated, will be seen when we reach the pumping 
station. 

In accordance with the advice of the engineers, and 
Mr. J. T. Blackburn, who is their special professional 
adviser on matters connected with the irrigation farm, 
the sanitary authority have adopted a novel plan for the 
profitable utilisation of their sewage. Hitherto it has been 
supposed that nearly every acre of a sewage farm ought to 
be irrigated, and not farmed in connection with other lands. 
The sanitary authority, warned by previous failures, have 
determined so to arrange their farms that the irrigated 
portion shall be looked upon not as a farm in itself, but as 
an adjunct to a farm. For this purpose about 700 acres 
of land liave been purchased admirably suited for the 
object. 

The lands purchased lie to the south-west of the town, 
and consist of high irrigable land on the east and west, 
with a belt of m«idow land between, which is at present 
flooded but will be laid high and dry except during un- 
usually excessive floods by the works now being executed 
for the improvement of the Kennet. By the lowering of 
the Kennet above the town the sanitary authority will not 
only improve the meadow land they have purchased, but 
will acquire a very valuable addition to their water-works 
pumping power at Fobney Lock. 

The land will probably be ultimately laid out in three 
farms, only one has as yet been commenced, and is still in 
such an embryo state of preparation, that a visit to it 
would be of little use. 

The Reading Water-works. 

The water-works, as compared with the main sewage 
works, take rather a different character, being not new and 
incomplete, but old and incomplete ; and before very long 
it will be necessary to improve the means of supplv by 
availing ourselves of the recently acquired additional 
water power at Fobney Lock as a substitute for our pre- 
sent expensive auxiliary steam pumping, and of providing 
additional filtering area. 

The supply of water to the town is obtained by pump- 
ing from the River Kennet at Southcot, a distance 01 about 
a mile and a quarter south-west of the receiving or settling 
reservoirs at Bath Road. 

The pumping machinery at Southcot consists of two 
water-wheels, fifteen and a half feet in diameter and eight 
and a half feet wide, with a fall of water of about six feet. 
These wheels drive two sets of three-throw single- 
acting lift- pumps, with plungers twelve inches in diameter 
and three feet stroke, at a speed throughout the year at an 
average of about ten strokes per minute. 

A third similar set of three pumps is driven by a 
portable engine of 25-horse power. The wheels are 
constantly at work during the twenty-four hours, and the 
engine pumps, during the last three years, have been 
worked about 160 days each year as required. The water 
is pumped up two 12-inch mains to the Bath Road works, 
a height of about eighty-two feet. 

At the Bath Road are two settling i-eservoirs contain- 
ing about 4,710,000 gallons of available water, and three 
circular filters fifty feet in diameter each. 

The filters receive the entire head of water from the 
reservoirs above the filtering material, which is about five 
feet deep, resting upon a slate bed, through the open 
joints of which the water passes into a chamber below, 
about eighteen inches deep ; and is conducted from each 
chamber, by means of a twelve-inch pipe, to a filtered- 
water well from which the town receives its supply. 

The high-level parts of tbft to'w^ ^sfc \5wjssJ^^\s^ 
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means of two etevaled tanks ; one at the Balh Roaii 
works, and the other at Whitley. The water is puniper.1 
fiom the dhered- water well into these tanks by means a\ 
two eight-horse power vertical engines, each of whidi 
worlis by a lei^hened pislon, a pump wilh 69-inch 
plunger, at a rale of atwut fifty strokes per minuie. 

The liath Road elevated tank contains ationl 119,000 
callons of water, which supplies about 1,660 inhabilanls ; 
Uie pump working from ei^t to twelve houis per day. 

The Whitley tank contains about 1 14,000 gallons, and 
aupplies about 3,6oo inhabitants ; the pump working about 
lixCeen hours per day. 

At Mill Lane there are two sets of three-plunger 
pnmps, nine inches diameter, with a Iwenty-one-inch 
itroke, which until lately couid be worked by water-wheel 
power, the fall lieiog about five feel ; this water power is 
now destroyed, and the only available power for working 
these pumps, which are usually used one set at once, is by 
means of an eight -horse power beam-engine ) the water is 
pumped directly from the river into a reservoir at Spring 
Gardens, a height of about ninety feel, which contains 
about 710,000 gallons. This water is not filtered ; and 
has been used (or supplying ihe Great Western Railway 
works and for watering the roads. 

As long as Ihc water power at these works was avail- 
able, the pumps were worked for about ten hours per day ; 
but since then, to save the eiLpense of steam -pumping, tht 
untillered-waler mains have been fed from the Bath Koad 
works, and the water in the Spring Gardens reservoir has 
not been used ; and, together wilh Ihe steam power at 
Mill Lane, will be kepi in reserve until the requiremenls 
of the coming sammer and probable dry season may re- 
It will occur to many, after Ihe description I have 
^ven, that the pumping power al Southcot is considerably 
in eicess of the filtering area provided at the Bath Rood 
works. This is so, and has originated in this manner. 

The waterworks at Southcot and Balh Road were 
originally designed and execnled, about Iwenly-threeyeaia 
ago, for Ihe purpose of supplying the town, when it con- 
tained a very much smaller number of inhabitant than 
it contains al the present time. There were at thai lime 
at Southcot only the wheel pumps. About sin years 
ago it was found necessary to provide for an increased 
supply ; and il was then that the third set of pumps 
and the second twelve-inch pumping-main were put down, 
and (be portable engine stationed there as an auxiliary, lo 
be used when required in dry seasons ; but no provision 
was made to filter the additional quantity of water ; and 
the whole of (he water received a( Balh Road has to pass 
through these filters. 

Il is fortunate that the water taken from the river al 
Southcot is of good quality, which is seen from recenl 
analysis made by Dr. Shea, our medical officer of health, 
which I have given a.i follows. 



Watek Analyses. 
Rlading Wakr Works. 
Sample liken from filter in (he Bath Road :- 



.i8?3. 



In 






Total solid residue , ^^ 

„ volaliiisable a-ic 

Hardness ,48 

Ammonia, free 0-0007 

albuminoid 00045 

Nitrogen as nitrates 0-233 

Chlorine as chlorides 0-930 

The sample was clear ; no offensive smell emitled on till- 
ing wilh alkali. 

Residue scarcely darkened upon ignition 
No living organisms visible under microscopic examina- 
tion. 

(Signed) Jno, Shea, M.D., B.A. 
In a second sample from the town mains a few small 
hah-water crustaceans of (he 'cyclops' class existed. 
These Are stmpl/ reiy sinill frcsh-vnitei sbeU-fiah. 



It will also appear that a lai^ quantity of water is 
supplied lo the town, considering the population, whiiA 
may be taken at 55,000 inhabitants; there are a greater 
number than that in the district supplied, which includes 
a district beyond the borough ; but many houses in die 
town are supplied by pumps, which may balance the eiceis 
of popolalion given. 

The head of water in (be river during the Ust ftwr 
months has been at its maximum, and the wheels and 
pumps are capable of ivorking at their highest speed, 
which has been from eleven to twelve strokes pec minnler 
and the supply to (he town has been maintained mainly by 
the wheel pumps alone, which, although their theominl 
capacity, taking eleven strokes per minute, would give 
1,555,270 gallons per day, have practically raised aboot 
1,000,000 gallons per day, or Iwenly-eight and a half gal- 
lons per head of population, and which, up lo the presoit 
lime, has also included ihe supply for street- watering audi 
portion of the supply lo the Great Western Railway. 

This quim(i(y in a residential (own, as Reading rally 
is, and where (he number of business es(abtishinents re- 
quiring a large supply of water is small, is much in excess 
of what it ought lo be ) and we have recently instituted a 
system of efficient inspection of waste of water, by whic^ 
means, and (he substitution of good fillings for the many 
imperfect ones now existing, the quantity of water taken 
by consumers will, I have reason to believe, be gitatly 
reduced. 

The Mayor, Charles Smith, Ejq., after giving a hearty 
welcome to the Association onlhis their firstvisai to Read- 
ing, said that he held a position, professionally, of a chaiactcr 
somewhat in common wilh the gentlemen it was now his 
pleasure to meet, being a Fellow of the Institution of British 
Architects; and occupying, independently of the mayoialtj, 
the position of chairman of the drainage commillee, be 
could follow wilh interest the details of such subjects >s 
come under (be daily notice of members of this Assooalioo. 
He wished to say a few words upon the subject of (be 
main drainage, to supplement to some extent the points re- 
ferred (o in the useful paper just read by Mr. Pany. 

In carrying out (he works, the separate system ofdnb- 
age had been idop(ed, the surface and storm-water betDg 
kepi entirely separate from the sewage, the new seweis 
and drains toeing usej for sewage only, and the old drains 
for canying off (be surface water. In (owns where there 
were (idal rivers into which the authorities were allowed to 
drain, (herewasnoobjectionto draining both thesewagenid 
surface water into (be sewers, but in Reading, where there 
would be a system of irrigation, il would be exttemeljr m- 
wise lo reduce the quality of the sewage by dilntioQ wilh 
the surface water. 

Unusual difficulties presented themselves when Ibe 
sewers were being laid ; several miles of sewen had to be 
laid under the water level, and in consequence of the bead 
of water tha( showed itself, pumping for several monlbs 
had lo be resorted to. The plan adopted in the coostntc- 
lion of the brick sewers hod l>een a great success, ami 
practically (here are no leaks in these sewers. The brick 
sewers under water bad been formed with two rings of 
brickwork wilh two renderings b cement, then-hole \iea% 
finished wilh cement concrete. Any leakage thai theie 
had been bad occurred in the pipe drains, and through the 
eyes left for future house connections. The lowefing of 
the River Kennel for the better drainage of the brm lands 
gave them an improved fall of water at Pobney Lock, 
which they would be able lo urilise for pnmping purposes 
in the extension of their water works, and so do away with 
the necessity of steam pumping. 

The company then proceeded to the inspecticm of ibe 
sewers and water works, in which the water power of the 
slieam was utilised lo the utmost, Reading, in this re- 
spect, being almost exceptionally faroured. On Ihc^ 
return, Mr. Ellice Clarke, C.E., read an elaborate paper ca 
the average meter sy5(em for detenniniag 'dtb c< ''~~ 

of gas in public street lamps ; after trbidi, ■ 
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be found in Ihe fad, that id 






which 



possesses 



the ieiiu.rkable bleiiing of no fewer tlian four companies' 
waler-works, there is probably not one house in twenty 
supplied with waler which, putting absolute purity oat of 
the question, is not loiul«l with impurities of the most 
poiujnous and filthy description. 

Hampton, as most of your readers are awnre, is a small 
town on the north bank of the Thames, about twelve miles 
from Charing Cross. The population of the parish at the 
lost census was a little under 4,<xx>, and its sanitary 
arrangements are believed to be regulated by the usual rural 
aulboiity. 

1 came to resiile in the neighbourhood in the autumn 
-of la^t year, and the outgoing tenant of the house I had 
taken informed me that, as the water of Ihe well bclong- 
infi to it possessed an exceedingly sospiciou-s flavour, he 
had been accustomed to obtain his supply from a spring, 
about a hundred yards off, nnd whose crystal stream, as I 
Jihall presently notice, is at once the piide and boast of the 
inhabitants of Hampton. I had at first no alternative but 
lo pursue the same course, but in the meanwhile lost no 
lime in making myself acquainted with the produce of my 

I did not, I confess, anticipate any result very compli- 
mentary to the pump, for at a distance of seven or eight 
jraids from it was a privy, and on the outside of the yard, 
in whicli both are situated, is, on the one side, 11 dung 
heap, nnd on the other a reeking public urinal. 

Submitted to analysis it exhibited a composition almost, 
1 think, unique in the history of well waters, vii. : 

SlLllignmmcs Grain! per 

Total solids . 2700 . . 189 



Wanklyn has estimated * the amount of free 
present in London sewage as ninety parts per million, so 
that the above numbcn represent a contamination eqniva- 
Icnt lo nine gallons of London sewage in ten gallons of 
the water. It need hardly be added that ihe water hail a 
distinct yellowish-gicen colour, jiossessed an oilour re- 
sembling putrid urine, and gave a dense precipitate with 
• Nessler.' 

That this water was incomparably the foulest I had 
ever examined, and worse than any I could find on record, 
\raa certain ; but it was equally evident that such a con- 
trentistion of filth and pestiferou-i, fever-breeding pollu- 
tion could not stand alone in a neighbourhood where 
there were doiens of such wells, surroimdcd in like manner 
with middens, privies, and cesspools, and, u'orst of all, it 
seemed only loo probable that the springs, from which 
large numbers of the inhabitants— driven from their own 
ivells by indications which not even the most ignorant of 
them could mistake-~arc wont to obtain their daily supply, 
conid not flow through a loose and gravelly soil, permeated, 
as it evidently is, with the products of every kind of 
human and animal excreta, unscathed and free from pol - 



]ut 






Total solid matter . 
Chlorine .... 

Albuminoid 

Nitm^en as nitrates and^ 



nimiest 



J 



• MaHunl <if pHblic Htallh. pp. 313-14. 
t Gladstone and Tribe's method was in each case used 
IT Ihe eHiioAtioii el nitrogen as niinues and nitrites. 



Chemistry his only too truly revealed the c 
of this suspicion. The analysis given at the bottom of 
the previous column is that of a spring in Thames Street, 
a few feet only from the river itself. 

The same water, after Rltration through an Atkins's 
charcoal block filter, yieliled : 

MilliEnmRie« Grains |wr 



Chlorine 
Free amir 
Albumino 



56 



0-385 
0007 



But even after the improvement thus effected, ihe con- 
sequences of drinking a water affording on every hand such 
conclusive evidence of impurity cinnot but be r^arded 
as at all times pernicious, and possibly (as in the case of an 
epidemic) fraught with the utmost danger. It may be 
interesting to remark that a medical man in the neighbour- 
hood recommends this water to his patients as being but 
little below a standard of absolute punty ! 

But there is yet another spring, which for many reasons 
stands higher in the public estimation than the one just 
referTe<l to. Its stream is held in repute as a panacea for 
diseases of the skin, and many houieholders prefer la 
obtain from it their drinking-water, it not being so con- 
tiguous to the liver, and lying on higher ground. At its 
head, moreover, Li a stone tablet, bearing (with what 
irony !) the text from Scripture commencing, ' Whosoever 
drinkelh of this water,' etc 

An analysis yielded the following results. 



Mill! 



gillon 



r examined a Her several days' heavy 



Chlorine .... 56 . . 3-93 

Free ammonia . . 016 . 0011a 

Albuminoid . . o"i3 . . o*oia6 

So that the degree of impurity is evidently greatly de- 
pendent upon climatic influences, and therefore in seasons 
of drought, especially during the hot months of the year, 
when the consumption of water is largely increased, and 
zymotic diseases are most to be feareil, the potency of the 
contamination would be more than doubled. That people 
should be increduloas about sewage contamination, and 
consider a glass of the condemned water itself, cool and 
sparlfling as it issues from the spring, as more than suffi- 
cient to confute the subtleties of what they aver to be 
modem chemical humbug, can scarcely be wondered at, in 
their present lamentable ignorance of the very first princi- 
ples and elements of sanitary science. And it would be a 
diflicull task lo persuade many so-called ^educated ' persons 
that a water, such as the foregoing, which was devoid of 
colour and smell, almost free from suspended matter, and 
had certainly no unpleasant taste, was, in reality, even more 
polluted than two others, which were pretty clearly iirovecl 
to have been the cause of two attacks of English cholera.* 

Having thus satisfied myself as to the condition of one 
source of the Hampton waler-supply, I again turned my 
attention lo Ihe wells, and in order to arrive lit a sound 
conclusion as lo the average quality of these, throughout 
the district, I piDceeded lo obtain samples from all pans of 
the neighbourhood. Fully as 1 was prepared for abundont 
indications of impurity, I was, I confess, myself astonished 
to find that in not one single instance has a water been free 
from the most unmistakeable signs of both previous anil rc- 

• Recited by Wanklyn nnd Chapman In Wjter Anul/sij. 
the one containing o'30 milligrammes, and the other 0-36 
miUigiammes per hire. 
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cent sewage contamination. It will be illustrative of the 
general character of the Hampton supply, as well as, per- 
haps, interesting to water examiners in other parts of the 
country, if I transcribe a few analyses from my note-book. 
The first is that of a well, which up till recently sup- 
plied a large business establishment with water. I have no 
direct evidence of its effect upon the health of the persons 
drinking it, as I shall have in the next instance, but that 
some of the household were constantly ailing I well know. 
The sample possessed a slight yellow tinge when viewed by 
reflected light, and the smell of the distillate from Na, 
Co, was most offensive. It gave the following results : 





Milligrammes 


Grains per 




per litre. 


gallon. 


Total solid matter . 


. 1342 


. 93*94 


Chlorine . 


190 


. 1330 


Free ammonia . 


384 . 


0-268 


Albuminoid 


Q'66 . 


0*046 


Nitrogen as nitrates and ) .,«.<,^ 
nitrites. . . } 57610. 


4*033 



The next is certainly the most remarkable instance of 
sewage-drinking I have ever known, and is, I feel sure, on 
many grounds, of such general interest, that I make no 
apology for introducing it here. 

The family which has the misfortune to own the well 
in question consists of six members, including three young 
children and a servant. For the space of four years they 
have been daily imbibing the fluid (it would be an insult 
to call it water)^ the analysis of which I subjoin. During 
the whole of that period not one member of the house- 
hold has been free fix)m illness ; no fewer than nine medical 
men have been consulted at different times ; symptoms of 
the most alarming diseases have now and again showed 
themselves, and — what is a most remarkable, fact, affording 
overwhelming proof of the origin of all this misery — every 
servant who has lived in the house, and who, as far as can 
be judged, had previously been in perfect health, invariably 
fell sick after a few mondis' residence there, and was com- 
pelled to give up her situation. The marvel is that they 
all this time fondly believed their well water to be un- 
usually pure, notwithstanding that it possessed a distinct 
greenish-yellow colour and held in suspension what ap- 
peared to be a quantity of disintegrated vegetable refuse. 
An analysis revealed its composition as follows : 



Total solid matter . 
Chlorine .... 
Free ammonia . 
Albuminoid 
Nitrogen as nitrates and \ 
nitrites . . j 



Milligtammes 
per litre. 

. 1962 
236 
15*06 . 
068 . 



82-30 



Grains per 
gallon. 

13734 
16-52 

1054 

0047 

5*76 



lack of one of the greatest necessaries of life, in a neigh- 
bourhood which, both by nature and accident, ought to 
have greater command than perhaps any other of an 
abundant supply of pure water. It matters not from what 
part of the district I receive samples ; all tell the same tale 
of |>assage through sewage-impregnated soil, and give the 
same conclusive evidence of contamination. 

One specimen in particular, sent to roe from a part of the 
town lying very high and open, and which I was infonncd 
could scarcely be otherwise than pure, there being no ces- 
pool or other source of pollution near the well, yielded on 
analysis the following results : 

Milligrammes Grains per 

per litre. gallon. 

Total solid matter . . 362 . . 2534 

Chlorine .... 30 ..21 

Free ammonia . . . 0-34 . . 0024 

Albuminoid . . . 0*21 . . 0015 
Nitrogen as nitrates and ) 
nitrites . . . j 



thus representing a contamination equivalent to one gallon 
of London sewage in every six gallons of the water. 

A few weeks ago, the head of the household, who had 
been severely indisposed for some time, became so much 
worse that he sent in haste for medical advice. The 
doctor came, ordered his patient to bed at once, and pro- 
nounced the symptoms to be those of typhoid fever. Each 
member of the family suffered in succession, though the 
attacks were milder, but it will scarcely be credited that, 
with all these cases before him, not one single question 
was put by the surgeon as to the water they drank, 
whether it came from the companies' mains, or was 
pumped out of a modified cesspool, and consequently no 
syllable of warning did they receive to guard them against the 
insidious but all-potent propagator of a terrible disease,from 
him who ought to be in its widest sense the opifer per orbem. 
F'ortunately, however, they were subsequently induced to 
have the water examined, and on receiving my report, 
coupled with a very urgent representation of the perilous 
risk they ran in continuing to load their systems with 
poison of so direful a kind, they at once resolved to close 
the pump, and obtain a supply from the Grand Junction 
Company. 

But I need add little more to- prove \]be AameixVa^Ae 



57'6x 



4033 



Surely such a state of things, as the instances I have 
given indicate, ought not to be allowed to continue. The 
sanitary authority has ample power to ensure a proper 
supply of water to each inhabitant of its district, and if it 
fails through n^lect, or through motives of interest, to do 
so, the Local Government BoaRl will, it may be sure, 00 
complaint being made to it that such is the case, summarflf 
take the matter into its own hands. The misfortune is, 
that the people themselves are so loath to take warning by 
example, and hence the efforts of the sanitarian are con- 
tinually met and obstnicted by the argument, that becanse 
our ancestors could endure, and live amidst, what arc now 
regarded as pestilent and dangerous surroundings, and 
because, in the *good old times,* they heard nothing d 
local boards, sanitary authorities, and * previous seva^ 
contamination,* it is therefore quite superfluous for them to 
trouble their heads about such things, and that any steps 
taken to bring about a reform in matters pertaining to 
health is simply the outcome of a < harassing and vexatioos 
legislation.* 

Whether the infecting principle of typhoid and other 
forms of zymotic disease can arise dg novOj or whether iher 
are, and for ever must be, the result of specific contagia, is a 
question to which science has not yet found a satis&ctoiy 
answer. But advocates of the one theory or the other ante 
in unhesitatingly declaring that it is in putrescent aoioil 
and vegetable matter that zymotic poison finds its most 
favourable soil for development. * Typhoid fever, as Mi. 
Simon has never ceased to reiterate now for many years, is 
a ** filth fever,'* and the specific poison is commonly ooi- 
veyed by the excremental pollution of drinking-water,'* 
For months probably the inhabitants of Over Darren lal 
been daily drinking water which, like that I have d^ 
scribed, was saturated with sewage ; and doubtless, too^ 
they would have ridiculed the chemist who attempted to 
demonstrate to them the extent and inevitable rcsoh of 
such pollution. No dreadful effects at present occurred, 
and * common sense * was triumphant. At lei^th, Iw*- 
ever, a s(5litary case of typhoid was reported, and tbatt 
too, in a house far away from the town itself. What fol- 
lowed ? In a few short weeks, more than 2,000 peopk 
were laid low with the malignant disease, and no less tka 
104 cases terminated in death. Lewes soon after leant 
the same terrible lesson ; and twenty-seven per cent of d 
the houses supplied with the polluted town-water i«* 
attacked with enteric fever, 450 cases being recorded ii 
three months. With these fearful examples fresh ia 0* 
remembrance, would it be surprising that a cahontoB^ 
fever outbreak should occur in the town to whose vat^ 
supply I have drawn attention ? That Hampton is bat t^ 
type of a vast number of other country districts in vfaick 
the Public Health Act is still virtually a dead ktter, b^ 1 
fear, only too true. But surely some -measures dio^ ^ 
taken to stir up the local authorities to a sense of tbepoB* 



\ 
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lion to which they seem now so hopelessly indilTerent. 
Doubtless in a town which obtains its polluted water from 
wells and surface-springs, the spread of an epidemic would 
not be so ferocious and rapid as in another wholly sup- 
plied through one channel. But once let zymotic disease 
— whether in the form of small-pox, typhoid, or cholera — 
secure a firm hold on the district, favoured as it would be 
with miserable drainage, poisoned water, and houses hud* 
died together as if their disposal had been the result of an 
earthquake, and the population would, especially in such 
a hot summer as we have every reason this year to antici- 
pate, be simply decimated. 



■oofiaco^ 



ileports. 



THE WATER QUESTION. 

The Goole Rural Sanitary Authority, with a view to 
amend tlie deficiency of the Sanitary Laws Amendments 
Act in regard to a compulsory supply of water, have 
drawn up the following petition for presentation to the 
House, and they request the co-operation and aid of other 
authorities to jointly petition for the amendment of the bill 
now under consideration. 

To THE Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled. 

TTie humble petition of the Rural Sanitary Authority for the 
Rural Sanitary District of Goole Union^ in the Counties 
of York and Lincoln, 

Sheweth, 

That in parts of the district under the sanitary juris- 
diction of your petitioners there are many dwelling-houses 
without a supply of water sufficient and proper in quantity 
and qualitv, and that in consequence the health of the in- 
habitants is endangered. 

That although the Public Health Act, 1848, section 
76, enacts that if a house be without a proper supply of 
water, and a supply can be furnished to it at a rate not 
exceeding twopence per week, the sanitary authority may 
require the owner to obtain a proper supply, and in his 
default may do the necessary works themselves and charge 
the cost as private improvement expenses ; yet it appears 
that this section does not apply to cases where, as in your 
Petitioners' district, and in a very large number of small 
towns and villages, there are no public waterworks, and 
where therefore the supply has to be obtained from other 
sources, such as wells and cisterns, and that therefore in 
such cases there is no power to compel an owner to 
provide a sufficient and wholesome supply of water to his 
property. 

That in such cases the only means by which the sani- 
tary authority can secure a supply of water to houses to 
which the owner neglects to provide such supply is by 
sinking public wells, or constructing other works, the cost 
of which is by the Public Health Act, 1872, section 17, to 
be charged as a special expense upon the whole contribu- 
tory place, thus in many cases taxing the whole township 
for the benefit of a single owner who has neglected his 
duty to his own property. 

That although by the Sanitary Law Amendment Act, 
1874, section 50, a well or cistern, the water of which is 
so polluted as to be injurious to health may be closed by 
an order of the justices, yet there is no power to compel 
either the owner or the occupier to cleanse or repair the 
well or cistern, or to keep the pump in working order, so 
that if an owner prefers to let his property remain without 
a supply <xf water rather than be at the expense of doing 
the necessary repairs, he is at liberty to do so. 

That by the Sanitary Law Amendment Act, 1874, 
section 50^ prooeedii^ for the closure of a polluted wdl 



(if private property) are directed to be taken against the 
occupier, whereas such pollution frequently arises from 
structural defects for which the owner of the property is 
or should be responsible. 

That your petitioners regret to observe that in the 
Public Health Bill now before Parliament no attempt is 
made to remedy the (as it appears to them) defective state 
of the law in these respects. 

Your petitioners therefore beseech that your Honour- 
able House will be pleased to make some provision by 
which an owner may be compelled, when practicable, to 
provide and maintain a sufficient and wholesome supply of 
water for his house property. 

They would respectfully suggest that in section 57 of 
the Public Health Bill, 1875, line 38, et seq. the words 

* a rate not exceeding twopence a week, or such other rate 
as the Local Government Board may, on the application 
of the local authority, determine under all the circum- 
stances of the case,' should be altered to the words * at a 
reasonable cost.* And that in section 64 of the said bill, 
line 1 1, the words * owner or ' should be inserted before 
the word 'occupier,* and that in line 16 of the same 
section, after the word * pump,* the words * to be repaired 
or cleansed to the satisfaction of the sanitary authority or* 
should be inserted. 

And your petitioners will ever pray, etc. 
Signed and sealed for and on behalf of the Authority, by 

Jas. Beachell, Chairman. 

SOCIETY OF PUBLIC ANALYSTS. 

The ordinary general meeting of the Society of Public 
Analysts was held in the Cannon Street Hotel on the 
5th inst. under the presidency of Dr. Redwood. 

Mr. Wigner read the minutes of the previous meeting, 
which were confirmed, and afterwards a report of the pro- 
ceedings which had been taken by the council in relation 
to the Sale of Food and Drags Bill. In consequence of 
the prompt and energetic measures which the council had 
taken in respect to this bill since the rough draft was sub- 
mitted to the House, the council justly claim that many of 
the objectionable points in the bill had been modified 
through their efforts, and that the phrases * knowingly * and 

* usages of trade, * to which strenuous objection had been 
made, were left out, the latter entirely and the former one 
in several cases. It was evident from the form of the 
amended bill that the advice of the council had been care- 
fully considered and acted upon by the Local Government 
Board. 

The report was received after various suggestions had 
been made and discussed. 

The following gentlemen were then announced as 
having been duly elected. As an honorary member — R. 
Angus Smith, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., etc., Manchester. 
As members — M. A. Adams, F.R.C.S., Maidstone ; A. 
H. Church, M.A. (Oxon), Cirencester; V. Crase, F.C.S., 
Ipswich; Wm. Edward Porter, F.C.S., Worcester; B. 
H. Paul, Ph.D., London. As associates — F. J. Lloyd ; 
S. J. Weston. 

The following papers were then read and discussed 
seriatim. 

* On a Simple Method of taking the Melting Point of 
Fats.* By J. W. Tripe, M.D. « On Angell and Hehner's 
mode of determining the Fusing Point of Fats.* By 
Arthur Angell. ' On a Method of taking the Melting 
Point of Fats.* By Charles Heisch. * On the Minimum 
of Solids in Milk.* By J. Campbell Brown, D.Sc, etc. 

* Practical Suggestions as to the best Method for Public 
Analysts to adopt in reference to Local Boards, Inspectors, 
etc., especially as to the Receiving, Dividing, Sealing and 
Reportmgon Samples.* By. G. W. Wigner. *0n Milk 
Ash.* By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S., and A. A. Nesbit. 

* On Tartaric and Citric Acids.* By A. H. Allen. 

Mr. Wigner, in the course of his paper, explained his 
system of sealing samples and bottles in such a way as to 
render it impossible that they could be tampered with 
without immediate discovery. Otve \»t^ ^^ VC>& 's?fi^^:cx ^^"^ 
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in sealing to turn the wax over to the neck of the bottle, 
the cork having previously been cut flush, and impress the 
stamp over it. A system of duplicate numbers which 
could be readily procured formed an additional check. 
Mr. Wigner stated that no other system but this joint scal- 
ing of the cork and neck was secure, inasmuch as a cork 
could be extracted from a bottle sealed in the common 
manner without the slightest injury to the cork. Mr. 
"Wigner also gave suggestions for a suitable form of agree- 
ment between analysts and the authorities, and suggestions 
for the collection and delivery of samples by the inspectors. 
The question of ensuring perfect safety of samples from 
being tampered with in any way by persons interested in 
so doing, was one of vital importance to the profession. 
Many of the hitherto unaccountable discrepancies which 
had arisen in the certificates of various analysts and referees 
were stated to have been caused by malpractices of this 
description. 

The so-called acorn coffee case was alluded to, but the 
consideration of that subject was adjourned till the 12th 
inst., when the council will take the matter into considera- 
tion. 



THE METROPOLITAN WATER-SUPPLY. 

On Monday the Duke of Richmond received a deputa- 
tion from the Chelsea Waterworks Company, which 
waited upon his lordship for the purpose of securing the 
Government support to the second reading of the Chelsea 
"Waterworks Bill. They were introduced by Lord Digby, 
who stated that the company promoted a bill in the session 
of 1873 for the purpose of removing their intake higher up 
the river, which the House of Lords rejected on the 
ground that the proposed construction of a reservoir on a 
site opposite Hampton Court Gardens was impracticable. 
The present scheme proposed the removal of the present 
intake from below the River Mole to a site in the Hampton 
Reaches at West Molesey, about five miles higher up the 
river, the construction at that place, on land belonging to 
the company, of reservoirs, covering fifty acres for storage 
and subsidence, and the laying of an iron conduit-pipe 
from the reservoirs to the present filtering works at Seeth- 
ing Wells. The efficacy of such a reservoir for the subsi- 
dence of river water before filtration had been stated by 
various authorities, among them being Mr. J. Netten Rat- 
clifTe, Dr. Frankland, and Professor Wanklyn, while the 
quality of Thames water has been declared by several 
Committees of the House of Commons both satisfactory 
and superior to soft waters usually obtained from high 
gathering grounds. The intake works will be completed 
by November, so as to avoid the action of the next winter 
floods from the River Mole upon the filters. The reser- 
voirs will be completed in about eighteen months from the 
passing of the bill. The works, which have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Local Government Board, 
will involve a very large expenditure by the company, who 
will derive no pecuniary advantage from them, they being 
undertaken only in the interest of the consumer. By this 
means the company will be enabled at all seasons to supply 
to their district — Belgravia and the South-Westem dis- 
tricts—water of unexceptionable quality. A few persons 
residing in Surrey, they allege, had raised a factious oppo- 
sition to the measure, and this the company desired to 
overcome. The Duke of Richmond promised to commu- 
nicate their views and place the matter before his colleagues. 



|J arii amtniar u ^ r0ctjebnig5 . 

HOUSE OF LOBDS. 

[Tuesday^ May 11.) 

THE. ARTISANS* DWELLINGS BILL. 

Lord Beauchamp moved the second reading of the 

Artisaois* Dwellings Bill, and explained that its provisions 

nvu/cf eoabie th^ local authority, on recdviDg a Tt^il ol 



the unhealthiness of a district, to take steps for remedying 
the evil by causing the demolition of buildings in crowded 
spots and the erection of new and more suitable dwellings. 
He thought money would certainly be forthcoming to 
carry on the improvements contemplated by the bill, and 
he quoted statistics to show the imperative necessity of 
grappling with the evil, arising from the bad condition of 
the dwellings which the measure dealt with. 

Lord Shaftesbury believed that Lord Beauchamp was 
over sanguine in thinking that building capitalists would 
be ready to lay out their money in the erection of buildings 
under the present bill, and he remarked on the necesity 
likely to be felt of sending a very large proportion of the 
working population to a great distance from their place of 
labour. He recommended, instead of the construction of 
new buildings, the improvement and re-arrangement of old 
buildings. 

Lord Aberdare spoke in favour of the bill, which he 
supported both on the score of health and upon moral 
grounds, as the overcrowded spots in largfe cities were the 
retreats of dishonest classes. 

Lord Napier and Ettrick also supported the bill, be- 
lieving that the bad condition of the dwellings to which 
the bill referred was hardly consistent with the health and 
morality of the working population. 

The bill was read a second time. 



PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (No. 2) BILL 
This bill was read a third time and passed. 

CLIMBING BOYS. 
In the House of Lords, the second reading of the 
Chimney Sweepers Bill was moved by Lord Shaftesbniy, 
who stated, upon the authority of the Royal commission, 
that notwithstanding the humane legislation of modem 
times relating to the employment of climbing boys, that 
practice prevailed as badly as ever in some of the provinces, 
and was accompanied by gross brutality in the training 
process. The bill he now proposed created machinery for 
putting the existing law in motion, and provided that every 
master sweep should be compelled to take out a licence 
before he exercised his calling. Lord Beauchamp, whilst 
not objecting to this stage of the bill, failed to sec how 
the registration of chimney-sweeps would effect the purpose 
in view, especially as it was a complaint against the present 
law that the magistrates were lax in enforcing it. The 
Bishop of London suggested, as an improvement, that the 
person employing the sweep should be responsible as well 
as the master. After a few words from Lords Aberdare 
and Fortescue, the bill was read a second time. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

{Friday ^ May 7.) 

EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES BILL. 
This bill passed through committee. 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARDS PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL. 
This bill was read a third time. 



PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS CONFIRMATION BILL. 
This bill was read a third time. 



THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS BILL. 
Lord Salisbury's Pollution of Rivers BiU, which has 
been printed, prohibits the patting into any streams, * is 
such quantities as to interfere with its due flow, or to 
pollute its waters, the solid refuse of any manofoctofy, 
manufacturing process, quarry, or mine, or any nihbishor 
\ cmdtt^ ot any other vraste or any putrid soud mitten' 
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It also eonlains prohibitions against the drainagel into 
streams, of seu-age, of 'any filthy, noxious, or polluting 
liquid proceeding from any iactoiy or manufecturing pro- 
ces£,'andof ' any poisonous, noxious, or pollutiog liquid 
proceeding from any mine.' With r^^ard to the pollution 
of streams by the drainage of sewage, it is provided that 
where this existed before January i, 1875, a person ^11 
not be deemed (o commit an offence against the Act if he 
proves ' that he has used llie best practicable and avail- 
able means to detain or render harmless the solid or liquid 
sewage matter so falling, or flowing, or carried into tiie 
stream.' It is also provided thai, in cases where streams 
have been polluted by drainage from manufactories and 
mines tor less than twelve years, the person responsible 
shall not for two years be deemed to commit an ofltnce 
against the Act if he proves that he has used and continues 
10 use the best practicable and available means to detain 
or render harmless the polluting liquid. If the practice 
has existed for more than twelve years, the responsible 
person, if he furnishes the proof referred to, will not be 
deemed to commit an offence against the Act at any time. 
With regard to the administration of the law, the bill pro- 
poses to enact that the sanitary authority shall afford 



facilities for manufactories dr 



lining into sewers, that every 



urban and rural sanitary authority shall have poi 
enforce the provisions of the Act, and if they fail to do so 
the Local Govermnent Board is to have power to enforce 
it. The board is also to have power to constitute by pro- 
visional Older a conservancy authority for the whole or 
part of the catchment area of any river and its affluents. 
Offences against the Act are to be restrained by summary 
order of county courts, but no proceedings are to be taken 
until six months after the passing of the Act, or any such 
further period as the Local Government Board may, by 
order, allow. The Act is to extend to Scotland, but not 
lo Ireland. 



MEDICAL DirLOMAS. 
Lord Sandon, in answer to Mr. Waddy, stated that the 
ilCention of the Government had only recently been called 
:o the complicated question of granting medical diplomas, 
md that it would therclbre be premature to express any 
lecided opinion at present on so lai^ a subject 



ADULTERATING BEER WITH SALT. 
Mr. Cross, in reply to Mr. S. Hill relative to a case 
jctore the stipendiary magistrate at Stoke-upon-Trent of 
1 publican charged with selling beer adulterated with salt, 
md whether the presence of salt in beer of any strength 
was limited to fifty grains, said there was a schedule in the 
Act of 1872 which expressly slated that salt was an article 
jf adulteration when used in beer; but by the Act of 1874 
it was abolished, and now the question of adulteration of 
beer with salt came under the general law with regard to 
Irinks and food. There was no statutory or judicial 
interpretation of the quantity of salt necessary to make 
twer adulterated ; but one of his predecessors at the Home 
OAce had had some communication upon the subject some 
Lime ago, when the decision arrived at seemed to be that 
where salt in beer did not exceed fifty grains to the gallon, 
the officers of inland revenue need not trouble to in- 
guire if such had or had not been aniliclally added. 
J he magistrate in this case had informed him that the 
uialyst in London proved there were 136 grains of salt to 
the gallon. 

CHEMICAL WORKS IN IRELAND. 
In answer to Sir A. Guinness, Sir M. H. Beach said 
Jiere did not seem to be any necessity, looking at the 
anall number of chemical works in Irehuid, for appointing 



PROTECTION FROM POISONOUS DRUGS. 
Sir John Astij;y has given notice that he will bring 
a a bill to make the administration of poisonous drugs 
o horses and other animals a puniiihabTe 



ITato sports. 



BAD MEAT CASE. 
C. Hudson, butcher, of Castle Doninglon, has pleaded 
guilty at the Derby Police Court, to having, on March 13, 
deposited, for the purpose of sale, in a yard at the Cor- 
poration Hotel, Derby, (wo carcases of mutton intended 
for the food of man. but which, upon inspection, were 
found to be unwholesome and unfit for such food. — Fined 
30/. and costs. 



ASSESSMENT OF WATER RATES. 
The Court of Common Pleas on April 39 had before 
it the case of TTit Nr.a River Company v. Matlur. This 
was a special case on appeal from a County Court on a 
rating question of some considerable importance to water 
companies. The questions raised were on what annual 
value an occupier of house property ought to be rated, and 
whether a county court judge had jurisdiction to determine 
the annual value. The Court did not decide the first 
point, but held that where a botiSfidi dispute as to annual 
rateable value had arisen, no'coun had jurisdiction in an 
action for the rates until the aimual value had been deter- 
mined by justices, pursuant to tlie 68lh section of the 
Waterlvorks Qauses Act. 



RATING OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
The Bail Court on April 38 heard the case of The 
Quaa V. fie Ovmari 0/ IVeil Derby. This case raised 
an important question under the Industrial Schools Act, 
the 39th and 30th Vict., ch. 118. The Home Secretary 
had certified these premises as such, and the government 
contributed 1,300/. a year, the rest of the expenses being 
provided by private subscription. — Mr. Russell, Q.C., 
contended that the premises were free from rateability on 
the ground that it was as much a public building for public 
purposes as a gaol. These schools were adjuncts of the 
prison discipline of the country,— Mr, Herschell, Q.C., 
said these buildings could not in any sense be said to be 
schools for public purposes any more than the ordinary 
school board schools. This was not agovemmeia institu- 
tion in any sense. —The Court held the schools to be rate- 
able. 



THE VACCINATION ACT. 
J. Setterington, florist, of Boundary Raad, St. 
John's Wood, has been summoned at the Hampstead 
Police Court for having neglected to have his child vacci- 
nated. Defendant said, ' I have a conscientious objection, 
a great horror of vaccination. I have no other reason in 
the world. I thought it was my duty as a parent of the 
chilli to allow it to go so far, and publicly protest against 
it.' Mr. Marshall explained to defendant that the law and 
the opinion of a great many medical men were against 
that view. Defendant must be aware that the law was 
founded on a beneficent principle, and vaccination was a 
remedy invariably believed to be efficacious against that 
dreadful disease, small pox. The children must be pro- 
tected against the n^ligence of parents. ' You have done 
what your conscience demanded, but as the law was 
passed for the protection of children by those who I think 
must know belter than you, you had better allow it to be 
done. I don't like to make any compulsory order on you.' 
Defendant promised to have the child vaccinated, and the 
summons was adjourned for a fortnight to enable this to be 
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MEMBER OF LOCAL BOARD— QUALIFICA- 

TION. 

Sir, — A question has arisen respecting the qualifica- 
tion of a member of a local board at a recent election 
under the following circumstances. The member upon 
his election was rated to the relief of the poor upon the 
annual value of 15/., the population being less than 
20,000, and made a declaration accordingly. He has 
since ceased to be rated upon that annual value, but is 
seised or possessed of real or personal estate, or both, to 
the value of not less than 500/., and has made a fresh 
declaration to that effect. His right to sit has, however, 
been questioned, and I should be glad to have your opinion 
on the subject. J. 

[Under the above circumstances we think that the 
substitution of one qualification for another is perfectly 
egular and legal] 



Sanitary Jfnbentbir. 

BANiraB'S COWL FOB WITHDRAWING 

FOUL AIB. 

Hitherto in the matter of simple ventilation — ^by 
which we mean the mere withdrawal of a vitiated atmo- 
sphere, and not that combined action which is now termed 
whole-house ventilation, and which not only withdraws 
the foul air of an establishment but at the same time auto- 
matically supplies a commensurate amount of fresh and 
at times, warmed air— the great difficulty has been to light 
upon some ventilating m^ium which should absolutely 
remove all the contaminated air, and that steadily and in no 
intermittent fashion, as is the case with many highly lauded 
ventilators which, however, are biasied in their action by 
the prevailing wind. It has been usual, even in the case 
of the top of a soil-pipe, to be content with a common 
funnel top, or a Tredgold pattern cap, but neither of these 
devices withdraw the foul air generated in the drains, but 
allow it simply to escape at times, more especially during 
lulls in the weather. The open -mouth revolving cowls are 
an improvement upon these latter contrivances, but still 
these behave far from satisfactorily, as the levitation of the 
gases is not mechanically assisted. They arc allowed 
sluggishly to accumulate in the ventilating tube until 
the outer air permits them to find an exit. To remedy 
such evils, Archimedean screw-ventilators have been in- 
vented, and they perform excellent work in many situa- 
tions, for instance, in cotton or woollen manufactories, 
where the withdrawal of the fluff in the air is desirable. 
And many other species of air-regenerators have been 
tried with more or less success for these and kindred evils. 

The difficulty, however, has been to provide a simple 
ventilator which, without unnecessarily forcing a change 
of air in a room and so creating a draught, should still 
readily act in quietly removing the stratum of air, which 
has become unfit for respiration, and enable the room to 
be quickly filled with fresh air through the inlets provided 
for that purpose. The same beneficent result ought, of 
course, to follow its application to sewers and drains, and 
even vessels at sea. All that ought to be done by the 
workman should be merely affixing upon the top of the 
shaft the peculiar pattern of cowl which is the best adapted 
for the purposes sought, and the wind ought to carry out 
the rest of the contract. It is perhaps a still open question 
whether every soil pipe and every house should be 
separately ventilated under certain circumstances of exces- 
sive population and varying levels, but we need not attempt 
to solve this problem now. It is sufficient to say that a 
really effectual ventilating cowl would work equally well, 
whether withdrawing the air which passes up the soil-pipe 
(^ a closet, pumping up the air from a general trap in the 
Bosemeat of a hoiis^ or retiring upon a Vargtr scalt t]bft 



gases evolved by a main sewer ; in the first case by dis- 
sipating the foul air through a four-inch pipe, in the 
second, it may be, by a six-inch pipe, and in the last- 
mentioned case by perhaps a shaft of two feet sectional area. 

The principle of Mr. Banner's cowl or foul air with- 
drawer, and which is specially adapted for places such as 
we have described, is as follows. A revolving cowl is 
fitted upon the top of a foul air shaft, and this is pierced 
both at back and front, the end best adapted for exit bcii^ 
always held to the direct current of air. The foul air 
naturally rises up the shaft, and from the simple blow-pipe 
action would at most times escape from the mouth of the 
vane, because the wind would be blowing through the 
aperture at the back and assisting in its removal Bat 
Mr. Banner has not been content with this idea of an 
occasional suctional action across the shaft, but has con- 
trived a means of clearing it under all the varying influences 
of wind and weather. By means of this cheaply made 
and otherwise simple apparatus, the foul air in 'any shaft 
will be continuously extracted. The invention is also 
adapted for use in churches or schools, where a shaft, 
would not be needed, but merely an opening at the ridge. 

Professional gentlemen who have to deal with sanitary 
questions have long been in search of a ventilator whidi 
could really be relied upon to perform, uninterruptedly, 
useful work under the circumstances which we have already 

• 

enumerated ; and we esteem it a fortunate thing for them, 
and, of course, for ourselyes and the public generally, that 
it will, in future, only be necessary to specify the cowl now 
before us. The inventor, Mr. E. G. Banner, of Billiter 
Square, London, is well known to sanitary men as the in- 
ventor of what we cannot help terming the best devised 
house-trap in existence, and to the history and working of 
which it is our intention to refer on an early occasion. 
Meantime, let our readers who require foul-air ^ith- 
drawers — as we have most uneuphemistically called them 
— try the Banner cowl. We have no doubt that in a 
very short time the name will be familiar in our mouths, 
and that the inventor — whom we understand, by the way, 
to have taken up the subject of sanitation on pobHc 
grounds, and outside his own avocation — will do as much 
or more for health as Moore has done with glass Awm?, 
Cooper with revolving panes, or the Boyles with mia 
flaps, and ridge, vane, and turret ventilators. 



WatiT Analysis, as it should^ and as it should not hi far* 
fornud by the Medical Officer of Health, By CoRNELl us 
B. Fox, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. J. and R. Churchill, 
New Burlington Street, W. 

In a little book with the above title (price eightcen- 
pence) Dr. Fox describes the ammonia-process of water 
analysis which was invented by "Wanklyn, Chapman, and 
Smith, and which is now in very general use. This de- 
scription is almost identical with that given inWanklynand 
Chapman's well-known * Water Anidysis : a practical 
Treatise on the Examination of Potable Water,' of which— 
no doubt through inadvertence — Dr. Fox makes no men- 
tion. There are a few departures from the instructions 
given in the original treatise, such as the recommendation 
to use a retort holding two and a half litres (instead of 
about a litre), and to take the total solids on twenty-fire 
instead of seventy cubic centimetres of water, but these 
alterations are not improvements. We are pleased to find 
that Dr. Fox lays some stress upon the mineral ingredients 
of drinking water, calling attention to the alleged connec- 
tion between goitre and cretinism, and the habitual use of 
a very hard water. Reference is made by Dr. Fox to a 
paper *■ On the Influence of Lime and Magnesia in Drinkiag- 
Water on the Production of Disease,' publidied by Dr* 
Murray, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne^ in the Britisk Afitd 
. Jountaly Sept 2S, 1872. 
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^LPFOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
0£BS, INSFECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

\mningson, Bushell, M.B. Cantab., M.R.C.S. En^., has been ai>- 
pointed Medical Officer of Health for the Cambridge Urban Sani- 
tary District : 2^0/. for one year. 

\,RiiSTRON€tf Mr. Francis, has been appointed Inspector of Nui- 
sances for the Cncklade and Wootion Bassett Rural Sanitary 
District. 

Barrbtt, Mr. Joseph, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Stretford Urban Sanitary District^ vice Bowler, resigned. 

Burnley, F., Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Gomersal 
Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Dl/RTis, Mr. Geong^ Lowther, has been appointed Clerk to the Selby 
Urban Authority, vice Westwood, resigned. 

EASTwooD^oseph William, M.D., has been re-appointed Chairman 
of the Darlington Rural Sanitary Authority. 

&AYLOR, Edward, L.R.C.P. Edin., L.F.P.S. Glasg., has been ap- 
pointed Certifying Factory Surgeon for Belper, vice Evans, 
deceased. 

Hutchinson, Valentine, M.D. Univ. St And., M.R.C.S. Eng., 
L.S.A. Lond., has been appointed Certifying Factory Surgeon for 
Bishop Auckland. 

Marshall, John Ingham Fearby, M.R.CS. Eng., L.'S.A. Lond., 
has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the York 
Buxal Sanitary District : aoo/. per ann. 

Nbwman, Mr. Francis, has been appointed Surveyor to the Ryde 
Sanitary Authority, vice Stayton, appointed Surveyor for the 
Parish of Chelsea. 

Gates, J. F., Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the Gomersal 
Urban Sainitary Authority. 

Richmond, Mr. A., Inspector of Nuisances for the Taunton Rural 
Sanitary District has been appointed also Surveyor. 

ROYDS, The Rev. C. T., has been appointed Ch^rman of the Lan- 
caster Rural Sanitary Authority. 

SsARLE, Mr. James, has been appointed Surveyor, and Inspector of 
Nuisances, for the Charlton Kings Urban Sanitary District, 
vice Mcllquham, resigned, and Wheeler, whose appomtment has 
expired. 

Thackeray, John Lawson, Esq., has been re-appointed Chairman 
of the Radford Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Turner, Horace, M.R.CS. Eng., L.S.A. Lond., has been ap- 
pointed Certifying Factory Surgeon for Taverhara, near Norwich, 
trice Francis deceased. 

Vines, Henry Jeckell Kendrick, L.R-CP. Edin., and L.M., M.R.CS. 
£ng., L.S.A. Lond., has been appointed Certifying Factory 
Surgeon for Littlehampton. 

(Vhiffen, E., Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Cardiff 
UrlMui Sanitary Authoritv. 

ViLSON, James Mitchell. NI.B., CM. Univ. Glasg., has been ap- 
pointed Medical Officer of Health for the Chatteris Urban Sani- 
tary District : 27/. per ann. ; acreage, 13,394 ; population, 4770. 



VACANCIES. 

Barnard Castle Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nui- 
sances. 

^MERSAL Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health ; Clerk ; Collector ; Surveyor ; Inspector of Nuisances. 

ilUNTiNGDON Urban Sanitary DISTRICT. Medical Officer of 
Health. Applications, June 7, to Edward Maule, Town Clerk. 

^orthlbach Rural Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health for the First Division of No. 3 Sub-District. Applica- 
tions, lOth instant, to Henry Stiles, Clerk. 

?RBSTON urban Sanitary AUTHORITY. Clerk (and Town Clerk). 

^INFORD Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor: xocU, per ann. 
and house. Application, 22nd instant, to the Chairman, Mun- 
caster Hall, Rainford. 

^SBRiDOE AND LiNTON RuRAL Sanitary DISTRICTS. Inspector 
of Nuisances : 160/. for one year. Applications, 21st instant, 
to J. H. Jardine, Clerk to the Risbridge Rural Sanitary Authority, 
Stoke, Sudbury. 

jTOCKTON Urban Sanitary District. Collector. 

PsBSDALE Rural Sanitary District. In.spector of Nuisances : 
no/, for one year. Applications, 27th instant, to J. D. Holmes, 
Clerk to the Authority, Barnard Castle. 

Tenbuky Wells Urban Sanitary District. Surveyor. 



SANITABY PATENTS, 

\yyj. Improvements in apparatus to be used in disinfecting linen and 
bedclothes, and tne vralls, ceilings, and floors of rooms, and 
for other like purposes. Jean Teychennd, Birmingham, 
Warwickshire. 

[358. Improvements in hot-air heating apparatus. Frederick Goddard 
and Edward Massey, Nottingham. 

C567. A new apnaratus for gauging the supply of water when used 
for flusning closets, domestic or otner purposes, in order to 
pre ven t waste. Benjamin Harries, Commercial Road, Land- 
port, Portaea, Portsineuth| Southamptonshire. 

(^8» Improvements in the purincation of water and other fluids. 
Tnomas Spencer, Eu&ton Square, London. 

1^4. Ifl^provcBeots in appaiatus for supplying disinfectants for dis- 
infecttosr watcr-ciQMts and for otner purposes. John Howard, 
Linden Grove, Nonhead Lane, Surrey. 



Z397. Improvements in treating and utilising spent tan and obtaining 
useful products therefrom. Hunter Henry Murdock, Suple 
Inn, London. — A communication from Modeste Leonard 
Honnaij, of Chatelincau, Belgium. 

1401. Improvements in compressing, storing, and utilising air and 
other fluids, and in apparatus therefor. Walter West, Crown 
Place, Kentish Town, London. 

X419. Improvements in treating blood for agricultural and other 
purposes. Ignatius Sterner, Dublin, Ireland. 

X44a Improvements in the construction of water meters. William 
Edward Newton, Chancery Lane, London. — ^A communica- 
tion from Phineas Ball and Benaiah Fitts, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, U.S. 

1449. Improvements in the method of and apparatus for sweeping 
streets. John Kitson, Spring Gardenb, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

1455. Improvements in the manufacture of manure from certain 
mineral phosphates. Peter Spence, Newton Heath, Man- 
chester. 

1263. Warming or heating rooms, etc Thomas Duncombe Eagles, 
Fenchurch Street, London. 

1262. Cocks and water eauges. John Chadderton, Joseph Allmark, 
and Benjamin Haigh, Alma Bridge Works, Dukintield, 
Cheshire. 

1296. Ventilators and smoke extractors. Robert Boyle, Glasgow, 
Lanarkshire, N.B. 

4447. Cinder sifter. Edwin Smith. Lombard Street, London. 

56. Applying and utilising heated air, etc Henry Fisher and John 
Hunter Rutherford, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

93. Warming buildings, etc John Ford M.ickeiuie, Quadrant Cham- 
bers, Wigan. 

373. Manures. Henry Young Darracott Scott, Ealing. 

1165. Purifying illuminating coal gas. Samuel Hallsworth, Armley, 
Leeds, and Richard Dailes, Woodhouse Carr, Leeds. 

1358. Hot-air heating apparatus. Frederick Goddard and Edward 
Massey, Nottingham. 

627. Alkali. William Alexander Lyttle, the Grove, Hammersmith. 

629. Sweeping and rolling machines. James Sinclair and Arthur 
Clayton, Ripley. 

3502. Preventing the escape of gases from kilns. W. G. Gard, Dun- 
stable. 

3507. Furnaces and fireplaces. E. K5rting, Hanover. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
3425. Cooling, refrigerating, and ice-making. J. Siddeley and F. 
Mackay, Liverpool. . . , 

This relates mainly, although not exclusively, to the economical 
production of ice by the ether process ; and consists, first, in utili.sing 
waste cold in the ether process m the manufacture of ice, hy placing 
between the refrigerating vessel and the pump an economising sup- 
plement.iry refrigcratinpj vessel with tubes or divisions, the ether 
vapour passing on one side, and the water to be afterwards frozen on 
the other side of the said tubes or divisions. 
3439. Ball-valves. J. A. Huggett, Clapham. 

In the ball-valve described in this provisional specification a 
cupped leather is employed. The water is delivered through slits 
in the side of a tube within which is the cupped leather, and the 
leather can be made to cover the slits for the purpose of stopping 
the flow. 

3446. Artificial fuel. T. E. Heath, T. Evans, and T. E. Heath, 
iun., Cardiff. . . . , 

This invention relates to certain improvements upon an invention 
for which letters patent were granted to them, dated July 13, 1872, 
No. 2123, and consists— First, in the employment of a combustion 
chamber in connection with a furnace for collecting the heated air or 
gases, and passing them into a cylindrical chamber containing the ma- 
terials to be treated. Secondly, in the employment of steam or a 
blast of air for conveying the heated air or gases from the combustion 
to the cylindrical chamber. Ihirdly, forcing or drawuig the heated 
air or gases into the cylindrical chamber. Fourthly, the arrangement 
of flues and dampers for regulating the heat. Fifthly, the employ- 
ment of sharp knives fixed on a shaft revolvuig within the said cyUn- 
drical chamber for cutting through the scale. 

3458. Buildings. C. Ezard, Manchester. 

This invention consists principally in heating conservatories, 
churches, and other buildings, by carrymg the heat generated by the 
burning of c0.1l, coke, gas. or other combustibles, by means of an in- 
ternal pipe passing through the whole length or any part thereof, 

3459. Treating and Clarifying Sewage. S. Hallsworth, Leed.s, and 

R. Bailes, Woodhouse Carr, Leeds. 
This consists in the employment of liquid obtained from beds of 
iron pyrites. Means are described for treating the impure waters. 

3460. Heating by Gas. W. McKay, Carnoustie. 

The feature of novelty which constitutes this invention is the 
arrangement and construction ot the apparatus. 
3466. Kitchen Ranges. G. Wright, Rotherham, and T. Redmayne, 
Sheffield. 

This invention consists in fitting a separate vertical plate between 
the side of the fire and the oven, and bending the top of the plate over 
so as to fit against or rest upon the top inner edges of the oven, the 
plate being perforated, so that the flame from the body of the fire 
communicates with the space between the plate and the inner side of 
the oven. The flame from the fire passes over the top of the plate 
through an opening, and over the top and round the outside and 
bottom of the oven, and thence to the chimney. ITie space between 
the plate and the oven communicates below with the same flue or with 
a separate flue to the chimney. 

3469U Revivifying the Materials for Purifying Gas. E. KOrting 
Hanover. 

Tho purifying agents are revivified la the ^^ax^.€«x% Vrj ^\3«f«« tst 
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O^HE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL, 1876 ; ITS 
RELATIONS TO SANITABY BE- 
QUIBEMENTS.* 

BY FRANCIS T. BOND, M.D., B.A., LOND. 

(Medical Officer of Health, Gloucestershire, Combined 

District.) 

Gentlemen, — It was with considerable diffi- 
dence that I accepted the invitation of your Presi- 
dent to read a paper before this society on the sani- 
tary requirements of rural districts ; but the oppor- 
tunity which the Public Health Bill now before Par- 
liament presents for calling attention to some of the 
more important defects of sanitary law in regard to 
rural districts is so unusually favourable for bringing 
the subject under the consideration both of the 
society and of others who may be interested in this 
matter, that I thought I should be scarcely justified 
in neglecting to avail myself of it 

Anyone who peruses, however cursorily, the pre- 
sent bill, even if he be unacquainted by past ex- 
X)erience with the acts of which it is a consolidation, 
can hardly fail to be struck with one peculiarity of it, 
and that is, the sharp line of demarcation which it ex- 
hibits between the powers and duties of the so-called 
urban and rural authorities with whose administra- 
tion it so largely deals. Such an one, if practically 
unaware of the sanitary history of the past few years 
might not unreasonably ask, in what this distinction 
^hich the bill draws consists, and how far it is 
founded upon real or only upon nominal differences 
in the composition or circumstances of those bodies 
themselves ? Looking at the bill itself, and at the 
numerous and important restrictions with which it 
hampers the action of rural authorities compared with 
the much more minute, comprehensive and effective 
powers which it bestows upon those which are desig- 
nated urban, he would naturally infer that whilst the 
latter had to deal exclusively with towns of large size, 
in which the necessities of a highly condensed popu- 
lation require a sharp and active supervision to be 
kept over the possible sources of preventable disease, 
to the latter was delegated only the sanitary juris- 
diction of villages or of the still more sparsely scat- 
tered inhabitants of hamlets and isolated cottages. 
With such impressions as these he would, no doubt, 
be greatly surprised to learn that the distinction thus 
created is in a large degree quite fallacious; that there 
are scores of urban authorities which have to deal 
with districts of which the sanitary conditions differ 
in no whit from those of most rural districts, whilst, 
on the other hand, the greater number of rural au- 
thorities have under their jurisdiction one or more 
centres of population of sufficient size and compact- 
ness to require for their supervision all the powers 
^hich the law has provided for effective local 
government in any district 

What then is the justification for this anomalous 
state of things, and what is the advantage of main- 
taining it ? For my own part I can see none. It is, I 
believe, based upon an entire misconception of the re- 
quirements of rural districts, of the work which has to 
be done in them, and of the character of the bodies 
to whom that work has been entrusted. It assumes 
that rural sanitary authorities are generally not as 

• Read at the meeting of the Society of Medical Officers 
of Health, May 15. 



capable of undertaking the work of local government, 
and are not as fairly provided with the machinery 
for carrying it on effectively, as the great bulk of 
urban ones are. I can only say that my own ex- 
perience entirely negatives this conclusion. Both in 
my own district and outside of it, all the opportunities 
which I have had of comparing the relative efficiency 
of these two classes of bodies has generated in my 
mind the conviction that putting out of consideration 
on the one side towns of a considerable size, in which 
the conditions of local enterprise and intelligence are 
exceptionally favourable to intelligent self-govern- 
ment, and on the other equally exceptional instances 
of rural boards in which the conditions are, for acci- 
dental reasons, jiist as unfavourable, the general tone 
of rural authorities, the intelligence and business-like 
manner which they exhibit in their proceedings, and 
the efficiency of their staff of officials, are quite equal 
to those of their more favoured neighbours. And 
the reason is this : the character of every board de- 
pends very largely upon that of its chairman. In 
the majority of rural authorities the chairman is a 
man who, in addition to the superiority of his social 
position over that of the other members of the board, 
possesses a considerable degree of intelligence and 
tact, and is thus able, if he takes an interest in sani- 
tary matters, as is generally the case, to bring his 
personal influence to bear in a way which the chair- 
man of an urban board, who is much more the equal 
of his fellows, can rarely do. 

But then, it is said by those who advocate the 
perpetuation of this distinction, that rural authori- 
ties do not possess the machinery which is necessary 
to justify their being entrusted with urban powers. 
Here, again, the assumption is a fallacious one. I 
feel certain that, taking the average of the rural 
officials throughout the country, and comparing them 
with the average officials of urban authorities, there 
is no single item of possible sanitary work which the 
former are not quite as competent to carry out as 
the latter. 

But, perhaps, the most weighty in appearance ot 
all the reasons alleged for this distinction is that 
many of the powers now entrusted to urban authori- 
ties would be quite unnecessary and out of place in 
rural districts, or that if entrusted to rural authori- 
ties they would be hkely to be abused. Well, this 
is an assertion, the truth of which, like that of all 
others of the kind, is best estimated by bringing it 
to the test of actual fact Let us take some of these 
urban powers and see what would be the result of 
giving them to rural boards. Take, for instance, 
one of the most urban of all the sections of the bill 
(section 166), which provides that urban authorities 
may make by-laws for licensing horses, boats, etc., 
for hire. Of what possible use, it will be asked, can 
this by-law be in rural districts ? In reply, I ask, 
what possible objection can there be to a rural 
authority making such by-laws if the conditions in 
any part of its district render them desirable ? If 
those conditions do not exist we may be very certain 
that the by-laws will not be made, and that the power 
will be in abeyance. It may be said that every 
rural authority can apply to the Local Government 
Board for urban powers for any part of its district 
which may require them. I answer, in the first 
place, that there is not only a good deal of unwilling- 
ness on the part of most rural boards to voluntarily 
invest themselves with functions of which they have 
no experience, and which may prove troublesome, 
but, in the second that it is practically extremely 
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difficult to say what parts of a rural district require 
these so-called urban powers and what do not If 
rural boards were invested with these powers, as a 
matter of course they would feel themselves bound 
to exercise them where necessary, and would simply 
not use them where they were not required. Or 
take again section 105, which provides a heavy 
penalty in case any person establishes in any urban 
district any one of certain offensive trades without 
the consent of the sanitary authority. I have heard 
it objected that it would be most inexpedient to 
require such a condition in a rural district. In reply 
I again ask, why ? The only possible ground upon 
which an urban authority could refuse their consent 
to the establishment of a trade would be that a 
nuisance would be created thereby ; and the only 
condition on which they could, with any discretion, 
give their consent would be conditionally upon no 
nuisance being produced. For what conceivable 
reason should a rural authority be refused the power 
to protect the interests of those living in their dis- 
trict in the same way? It has been said that if 
rural authorities were invested with these powers 
they would exercise them in such a way that trade 
would be crippled and manufacturing enterprise 
blighted. Most of those who have any experience 
of sanitary work know what this means, and that it is 
only the plea of a selfish and unintelligent class, who 
will not take the slightest trouble, or be at the 
slightest expense to protect the public from the effects 
of the unskilful way in which they carry on their 
business, unless the force of public opinion is backed 
up by the strong arm of the law in making them 
do so. If there is any probability that either rural 
or urban authorities might occasionally abuse either 
these or any other powers entrusted to them, the proper 
check would be one which is already adopted in 
some few cases, viz., to give a right of appeal against 
their decisions, either to a court of first instance, 
such as the petty sessions or county court, or to the 
Local Government Board. 

This distinction, then, between the powers 
granted to urban and rural authorities, is the first 
and most palpable blot on the face of the existing 
sanitary law, and it is scarcely conceivable how those 
who framed the Public Health Bill should, in the 
amendments which have been introduced into it, 
have omitted to include such as would sweep 
away these unnecessary distinctions, which are 
not only not founded on any essential differences, 
but are vexatious and perplexing. The proper 
policy, is in my opinion, to abolish altogether the 
titles urban and rural in connection with local autho- 
rities ; to style such authorities local authorities ; to 
give them all the powers which the legislature con- 
siders necessary for efficient local government ; and 
to provide, through the supervising action of the 
Local Government Board, or of the power of appeal to 
courts of first instance, such as the petty sessions, 
or, preferably, the county court, where there is 
no stipendiary magistrate, the checks which are 
necessary to prevent these powers being either 
abused or neglected. I do not, of course, overlook 
the fact that this question of putting boards of guar- 
dians upon the same footing as the local authorities 
of ordinary urban districts is one element of the much 
larger question of the proper organisation of local 
government generally throughout the country, and 
that the suggestion of thus enlarging the sanitary 
powers of these boards traverses the opinion of those 
irbo ioJd that they ought never to have been con- 



stituted sanitary authorities at all. I must confess 
that this is not my opinion. I believe that in the 
position in which those who framed the Public 
Health Bill of 1872 found themselves, they had no 
alternative on entrusting the sanitary work of rural 
districts to boards of guardians, simply because there 
was no other authority in existence, or which could 
have been easily constituted at the time, which was 
available for the purpose. To admit this is, how- 
ever, a very different thing from assuming that 
because boards of guardians were to be invested 
with the responsibility of the sanitary branch of 
local government they are not to be entrusted inth 
all the powers which the law provides for the purpose. 
Nor is the fact that the whole ciuestion of the organ- 
isation of local government m rural districts will 
have to be dealt with before long in a comprehen- 
sive manner, any argiunent against gradually edu- 
cating the only bodies which are available for the 
purpose to the exercise of larger powers than they 
have hitherto been accustomed to wield. When that 
question comes to be dealt with by the present or 
any other government that has the courage and 
ability which are required to face it, it will, I have 
no doubt, be recognised that the administration of 
the poor and sanitary laws are only two out of 
several functions which are essential to efficient 
local self-government in every district, whether rural 
or urban ; and that the true policy in order to ensure 
those functions, which are so intimately connected 
with one another, being adequately discharged, is, 
not to distribute thein amongst several district 
authorities, thereby increasing the difficulties of 
obtaining efficient administrators, and introducing 
all sorts of confusion, but to place them all in the 
hands of a single local authority, constituted upon 
the broadest possible basis, and invested with the 
widest possible powers. We are already advancing 
rapidly in that direction, one step in which has been 
made by the Government during the present session, 
in the Purification of Rivers Bill, in making rural 
sanitary authorities equally responsible with urban 
ones for seeing that the duties imposed by the bill 
are carried out ; and it would be another important 
step in the same direction to use the opportunity 
which the Public Health Bill offers for gradually 
accustoming both rural boards and the public to the 
more comprehensive duties which those boards must, 
ere long, be called upon to discharge. To do so 
would not be to delay or to complicate the final solu- 
tion of this great social problem, but rather to 
facilitate it, since it would be in harmony with that 
law of organic evolution upon which the whole of our 
system of government, whether imperial or local, is 
founded. 

Having thus dealt with a defect in the bill, which 
proceeds from an erroneous idea of the difference 
which should be made in the powers entrusted to 
local authorities in different districts, I will proceed 
to some points in which it stereotypes defects of a 
totally different kind— defects wluch are founded 
upon a want of recognition of the difference which 
exists between the sanitary requirements of compact 
and of scattered populations. One of these is insuf- 
ficient flexibility, if I may use the word, in the 
machinery at the disposal of the local authority for 
providing for certain cases of deficient sanitary re- 
quirements. As the needs of sanitary legislation 
were first perceived by the dwellers in towns, and as 
the legislation to which they led was shaped to meet 
the conditions which exist in towns, it is quite na^iral 
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that where the conditions of rural districts differ 
from those of towns the provisions of that legislation 
should also be found to be insufficient or defective. 
Now in the ordinary town there are only two condi- 
tions to be met with ; there is the individual house 
and there is the town as a whole. All sanitary or 
structural works which are for the exclusive benefit 
of the individual house are appropriately charged 
upon the owner of it Thus he is compelled to 
provide his closet, his ash-bin, his drain, his water- 
tap, and other necessary appendages of his house, at 
his own expense. But all works which he shares 
with others are provided at the expense of the whole 
district, and for the simple reason that those works 
arc required over the whole of the district, that they 
can be only constructed economically and effectually 
on a common plan, and that that plan allows every 
inhabitant of the district to enjoy his share of the 
benefit which they confer. Such an arrangement is 
not only a necessary but a highly natural one ; for 
the urban district, in so far as it represents a town, 
is a strictly homogeneous one; and the district rate, 
by means of which the expenditure of these common 
works is defrayed, represents in fact the co-operative 
form of economy. 

When the framers of the Public Health Bill of 
1872 came to adopt the machinery of the existing 
law to meet the requirements of the rural population, 
they adopted the principles referred to above, and 
empowered the sanitary authority to charge all ex- 
penditure which was not incurred for the sole and 
exclusive benefit of the individual house-owner upon 
the district of which his house forms a part. Certain 
expenses, the benefit of which is distributed over the 
whole union, such as those for the services of the 
necessary staff of officials, provision of hospitals, 
<Usinfectants, etc., were denommated general expenses 
and are charged upon the union as a whole. And 
in some cases, as where two or more districts have 
combined to appoint a single officer of health or 
inspector of nuisances, the area of chargeability is 
still further extended. All this is perfecUy right, is 
in conformity with strict economic principles, and 
illustrates in a variety of ways the economic advan- 
tages of co-operation. But when the question of the 
d&ayal of the cost of structural works for the benefit 
of more than a single individual householder came 
to be dealt with, the method adopted was not so 
logical. Here the area chosen for rateability was 
not the union but the parish. Directly you step 
beyond the door of the mdividual householder you 
pass at once to the parish. Whether a drain has to 
be made for half-a-dozen houses, or a supply of 
water provided for a small hamlet, the cost in each 
case falls upon the parish. Now the parish, though 
a very ancient, is in many cases a very hetero- 

feneous and artificial form of territorial subdivision, 
t may represent a thinly scattered and purely rural 
population ; or it may be a large village with a few 
straggling houses in the neighbourhood ; or it may 
be a good sized town with a pretty numerous rural 
population dwelling for some miles around it ; or it 
may be only a fraction of a town. It is obvious that 
under these circumstances the cases in which the 
whole of a parish could directly share in the benefits 
of any structural works must be very few. Indeed, 
it may be said that, in the case of water-supply 
especially, if even half of the houses in the kingdom 
which are without a supply of drinkable water were 
provided with one, the cost of doing so would fall 
upon a far larger nimiber of persons who would 



derive no benefit from it than of those who would. 
Now when it is remembered that in rural districts 
the chief contributory to the rates is land, and that 
the occupiers and owners of the land are the sole 
administrators of sanitary law, it will be seen what 
a powerful inducement to inertia the law has pro- 
vided in this arrangement 

It is true that there are two apparent checks upon 
the operation of this principle which might be sup- 
posed to greatly modify the objectionable features 
which it presents. The first is the device of what are 
called ' special drainage districts,* the second is that 
of 'private improvement rates.' By means of the 
former of these expedients, which was first adopted 
in the Sanitary Act, 1866, the area of rateability 
to meet the cost of permanent sanitary works pro- 
vided for any particular portion of a district can be 
limited to that portion alone. This provision, the 
object of which undoubtedly was to neutralise the in- 
justice of the general law, only does so in a very un- 
satisfactory way. In the first place it reverses the 
natural order of proceeding by requiring those who 
live outside the proposed drainage district, and who 
primd facie will not be in any way benefited by the 
works, to incur the onus of freeing themselves from 
the incidence of the rate by petitioning the Local 
Government Board for an inquiry. Surely the 
logical course would be for the law to proceed in the 
case of a number of houses as it does in that of a 
single one, and to make the owners responsible for 
the works which are necessary in order to make 
their houses habitable, leaving them to arrange 
matters with their tenants, in the way of rent, as they 
may think proper, or to petition the Local Govern- 
ment Board to extend the area of rating on the 
ground that others besides themselves will be directly 
or indirectly benefited by the works to be carried 
out There are many cases in which such an appli- 
cation might be very fairly justified : for instance, in 
that of a village which is occupied by agricultural 
labourers who are employed upon neighbouring land, 
or by colliers or miners who are employed in adja- 
cent collieries or mines; though even in such cases it 
may be maintained with good reason that the proper 
course is to limit the responsibility of providing 
healthy and habitable houses to those who choose to 
build and let them, and to leave the adjustment of 
the share in the benefit which adjacent employers of 
labour may reap from this being done to the equili- 
brium which must in time establish itself between 
house-rent and wages. If this course were adopted, 
the introduction of sanitary improvements into rural 
districts would be much simplified. A great deal of 
the opposition which is now exhibited amongst rural 
boards to undertaking sanitary works, from a feeling 
of the injustice of making farmers pay for the im- 
provement of houses by which they are often in no 
way benefited would disappear. This opposition is 
by no means diminished by the ingenuity of practice 
exhibited by the Local Government Board itself in 
the course which it takes with regard to such appli- 
cations, sometimes assenting to them and at others 
refusing Uiem, upon no definite plan or principle 
whatever, so far as outsiders can judge, but simply- 
according to the personal views of the various m- 
spectors whom it may depute to inquire into the 
matter. 

The device of a ' private improvement rate,' which 
was first instituted in the Public Health Act, 1848, 
seems to have been originally intended to apply only 
to improvements made on individual premises, and 
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not to those made for the conunoYi benefit of two or 
more houses, though section 90 of that Act apparent- 
ly enlarges the scope of the provision by enacting 
that local boards may declare * any expenses ' incurred 
by them to be private improvement expenses. This 
power, which by the Sanitary Act, 1868, was infer- 
entially extended to sewer authorities, and by the 
Public Health Act, 1872, was granted to rural sani- 
tary authorities, is, however, so ill-defined that it is 
very doubtful what it is meant to cover, and I very 
much question whether there are half a dozen rural 
districts in the kingdom where it has been used. It 
is much to be desired that the Public Health Bill 
should set forth more distinctly than it does the 
nature and extent of the works which can be carried 
out as private improvements, for it is probable that 
if the power is capable of being applied to works 
undertaken in common for a number of houses, as 
would seem to be intended, it will be much more 
largely availed of by rural authorities than has been 
the case hitherto. 

In order, however, to facilitate this being done, 
another provision is required, the nature of which 
will be best exemplified by an instance such as is of 
very common occurrence. A row of cottages, which 
belong to different owners, is entirely devoid of any 
means of drainage, and probably also, insufficiently 
supplied with privy accommodation. The cottages 
have no : sufficient amount of land in the shape of 
;gardens to allow of their occupiers dealing in a simple 
way with their slops ; possibly also they have not 
even enough spare space about them to admit of the 
construction of such additional closets as may be 
required. What is to be done in such a case ? It 
is of no use giving a notice to the owners to provide 
drainage, as they naturally ask, where they are to 
carry their drainage ? It is equally useless to order 
them to provide closet accommodation. If a sewer 
is constructed to receive their drainage, this must be 
done at the expense of the parish, upon which would 
also be thrown the responsibility of dealing with the 
sewage at the outfall in such a way as to prevent its 
being a nuisance. There may be abundance of land 
close to the cottages on which tanks for the reception 
of the sewage could be constructed, and on which 
the sewage itself could be advantageously dealt 
with ; but to do this requires combination on the part 
of the owners, as well as certain powers for the pur- 
pose of acquiring land, which they do not possess. 
Now the sanitary authority does possess those 
powers, and it has, or is supposed to have, in its 
service officials who can draw up a scheme by which 
the sewage can be carried to the land. There may 
be no special difficulties about the case, except this 
one, that the law makes no provision for it. Why 
should not the owners of the cottages be empowered 
to go to the sanitary authority, and request it to draw 
up and carry out a scheme for providing for their 
requirements; and why should not the sanitary 
authority be able to exercise those powers in their 
behalf, which it can exercise, if, instead of charging 
the cost of these improvements upon the owners of 
the cottages, which do require it, they were to be 
charged on the parish at large, which does not? 
^Vhy, again, should not the sanitary authority, if, in 
such a case as this, it is of opinion that the require- 
ments of the cottages in question can only be effec- 
tually met by a combined plan of dealing with them, 
be required to carry out such a scheme, and charge 
the cost upon the owners of the cottages to be bene- 
fited ? There are hundreds, probably thousands of 



such cases in most counties, and. they are and win 
remain a standing opprobrium to sanitary laws, of 
derision to the opponents, and of disgust to the 
administraU)rs of it, imtil the very simple machinery 
is provided which is required to deal with them. 

The effect of multiplying facilities for combining 
houses for the purpose of carr>'ing out essential 
structural works, on the principle of 'private im- 
provements' would be to throw the cost directly 
upon the owners instead of upon the rates ; and as 
a large number of house owners are non-resident 
the opposition to these improvements would be 
greatly diminished, and local taxation to some 
extent relieved thereby. Moreover, it would tend to 
make owners look after their tenants a little morethan 
they do at present, and would encourage the adop- 
tion of many cheap and simple expedients by which 
expensive structural works might often be avoided. 

The instances which I have cited in illustration 
of the defects of the existing law, and of the Public 
Health Bill which consolidates it, have been drawn 
exclusively from the field of drainage ; but they may 
be quite paralleled by those which characterise the 
provisions dealing with water-supply. If a well has 
to be provided for a few houses, or a reservoir dug, 
or pipes laid on from a spring at some little distance, 
it must be done at the expense of the* parish. If a 
cottage is unprovided with water, and a public 
water-main runs close by — a highly probable state 
of things, by the way, in the country ! — the owner 
can be compelled to lay the water on, if it can be 
supplied at the rate of 8x. %d, per annum, or, as the 
Public Health BiU now provides, 'at such other rate 
as the Local Government Board may, on the appli- 
cation of the local authority, determine under all the 
circumstances of the case to be reasonable.' Now, %i, 
Sd, represents, at 5 per cent, if capitahsed, between 8/. 
and 9/., and if to this we add the cost of the fittings 
required to bring the water into the house, we shall 
have a total expenditure of not far short of 10/., to 
which the owner of any house in a district, wbere 
there is a public supply by mains, can be put by the 
sanitary authority, without any means of appeal 
And yet, where there is no such supply, an owner of 
a house similarly situated can be compelled to do 
nothing ; although, probably for less than $1, a 
good well might be dug, or, at any rate, a cistern 
for rain-water might be constructed. Half a dozen 
words added to section 57 of the bill would be quite 
sufficient for this purpose, and would involve no very 
revolutionary addition of powers to those already 
possessed by sanitary authorities. 

I have taken up so much of your time with some 
of the more important aspects of sanitary law which 
affect rural districts alone, that I have left mysdf 
but little room to refer to matters in which the more 
populous centres which come under the jurisdiction 
of rural sanitary authorities, such as lai^ vill^es 
and small towns, are interested in common with the 
larger urban aggregations of population. One of 
these is the question of dealing with sewage at the 
outfall of drainage systems. The requirements of 
the existing law, in regard to the prevention of the 
pollution of streams, are already sufficiently strin- 
gent ; and the pressure thus very properly put upoo 
sanitary authorities will be in a considerable degree 
augmented by the bill just brought in by the Govern- 
ment for the express purpose of dealing generally 
with this subject. But whilst a sanitary authority 
may be driven to its wit's ends to know what to do 
with the liquid filth which flows from the 
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which, under pressure of public opinion or of the 
Local Government Board, it has t)een compelled to 
construct, and whilst it may be put to extravagant 
expense to piuify the huge volumes of pol- 
luted water which are delivered over to it at 
their outfall, it has no sort of power whatever 
to modify or restrain in any degree the manufacture 
of this embarrassing liquid. Hundreds of gallons 
of water may be unnecessarily poured into the sewers 
daily from private houses, thus augmenting the bulk 
of their contents'and all the difficulties involved in 
desing with them. Manufacturers and traders of 
all lands may, <^th reckless extravagance and scarcely 
credible wastefulness, add thousands more gallons of 
their liquid refuse to the already unmanageable 
effluent, to say nothing of the huge quantities of 
surface-water which in rainy weather mtervene to 
swell the difficulties in which the unhappy authority 
finds himself. An enthusiastic inventor, in the 
person of Captain Liemur, comes forward with a 
highly ingenious plan which, whatever may be said 
against it on certain grounds, does unquestionably 
provide a fairly satisfactory remedy for those locali- 
ties — and they are becoming daily more numerous — 
to whom sewage-farming is either impracticable or 
promises nothing but an indefinite and unremunera- 
tive expenditure. But no single authority can even 
test his plans by way of experiment, because no 
authority has the control over its own sewers, which 
is indispensable to allow those plans to be carried 
out 

I am quite aware of all that can be said in favour 
of the ordinary system, and especially of the facts 
which can be cited in support of the view that nothing 
is gained by keeping either faecal matters or manu- 
facturing refuse out of the sewers, and I am quite 
prepared to admit that where there is no serious 
difficulty in dealing with the sewage at its outfall 
that view is entitled to very great weight. But what 
I maintain is this, that seeing the enormous pressure 
which is put upon sanitary authorities, not simply to 
use the least practicable means within the limits of 
reasonable expenditure, to keep their sewage out of 
streams, but to do so at any cost, they are quite 
entitled to ask the Legislature to give them the cor- 
responding power of preventing the unnecessary 
manufacture of sewage by those who claim access 
to their sewers, and to compel all persons, whether 
householders or not, to adopt any practicable expe- 
dients which can be suggested either to meet this 
object or to defecate their refuse before it is put into 
the sewers. It is a fact within the knowledge of all 
of the members of this society, that there is scarcely 
any kind of manufacturing refuse, whether solid, 
liquid, or gaseous, which cannot be utilised, or at 
least rendered innocuous, by a very moderate ex- 
penditure of ingenuity or money. In this respect 
ignorant thriftlessness is the characteristic equally 
of too many both of our manufacturing and of our 
social arrangements. So long as we can get rid of 
our refuse by pitching it into a sewer, or over a wall, 
or anywhere out of our own sight and smell, we 
most of us care nothing what becomes of it, even if 
in thus disposing of it we have the misfortune to 
throw it into our neighbours' faces. Until the same 
pressure is put upon individuals which is now put 
upon sanitary authorities to comply with the com- 
bined dictates of science, economy, and common 
sense, I see no prospect of our getting out of the 
muddle into which we have drifted by beginning at 
the wrong end, viz., attempting to deal with the tail 



of the nuisance instead of attacking both head and 
tail together. 

Another point of considerable practical import- 
ance in regard to the amendment of the law, espe- 
cially in rural districts, is the extension of the power 
of dealing with nuisances. Both the etymology and 
the common acceptation of the word nuisance are so 
expressive of its meaning that it would seem that 
there could not be much difference of opinion as to 
its intent when applied to designate certain objec- 
tionable conditions of which the statute law takes 
cognisance. Of its meaning at common law there is 
no doubt, and if we were to interpret the phrase 
which is so frequently used in the statutes, namely, 

* a nuisance or injurious to health,' by the unassisted 
light of nature, any ordinary Briton would, I venture 
to think, have no difficulty in coming to the conclu- 
sion that it was intended to cover not only conditions 
which could be shown to be distinctly prejudicial to 
health but also such as by their general offensiveness 
are prejudicial to the comfort and enjoyment of life. 
If it were not so it is difficult to see what object there 
was in introducing the word ' nuisance ' at all, as it is 
mere surplusage; or why the disjunctive particle *or ' 
should have been used, instead of the conjunctive 

* and' It seems to me that looking at these facts, 
and also at the history of the Nuisance Acts, there 
cannot be any reasonable doubt that the framers of 
those Acts had the intention of giving local authori- 
ties a very wide power in taking cognisance of the 
special form of offence with which the Acts deal ; and 
there is certainly as little doubt that this was the 
sense in which the Acts were generally read until 
the ruling of the Court of Queen's Bench in the well- 
known case of Bishop v. The Great Western Rail'-' 
way, restricted their operation to those nuisances 
only which could be shown to be distinctly prejudi- 
cial to health. Fortunately the result of this decision 
has been much less pernicious in tying the hands of 
sanitary authorities than might have been expected, 
for the simple reason that the vast majority ofperpe- 
trators of nuisances with whom one has to deal, espe- 
cially in rural districts, know nothing of this leading 
case, and consequently take no exception to the 
notices of abatement which are so plentifully served 
upon them ; but I have no hesitation in saying 
that if they did, or if any sharp attorney were 
to think it worth while to enlighten them, the 
action of rural sanitary authorities would soon be so 
paralysed that they would become a by-word, and 
the law which they administer a reproach in the 
mouths of their bucolic constituents. If the mere 
opinion of a medical officer of health were of itself 
sufficient to define what is prejudicial to health it 
might be otherwise, though even then the law would 
present something like a trap for those officers whose 
highly analytic minds prevent their swallowing diffi- 
culties of proof with the same facility that persons of 
less training in habits of exact ratiocination do ; but 
a medical witness is always liable to cross examina- 
tion, and also, unfortunately, as the experience of 
the last few years has shown, to have the opinions of 
other medical witnesses brought in opposition to his 
own. Now it cannot doubted that there are con- 
siderable difficulties in the way of demonstrating to 
the satisfaction of the lay intelligence, the prejudice 
to health of numerous forms of nuisance ; as litde 
can it be denied that such forms of nuisance are 
often most offensive and prejudicial to the comfort 
and enjoyment of life of those who live or are obliged 
to come within observation of them, and can be 
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without difficulty shown to be so. The abatement of 
such nuisances is the primary object of local self- 
government, and one of the most important functions 
of a local authority and its officers should be to 
detect these nuisances and to act as a public prose- 
cutor in procuring their abatement. This is, to a 
very large extent, done at present, but the success 
with which these functions are performed is due, as 
I have remarked, much more to the tolerant igno- 
rance of the law on the part of offenders, and to the 
audacity of sanitary officials, than to the strictly 
legsd administration of the statutes themselves. 
Now I cannot but think that this is a very unsatis- 
factory state of affairs. It is a scandal that there 
should be no clear and unequivocal way of dealing 
with certain frequent and elementary forms of com- 
mon nuisance, except by either straining the operation 
of existing machinery or by compelling private indi- 
viduals to have recourse to the invidious and expensive 
resources of legal proceedings. Why an urban sanitary 
authority should have the power to prohibit a form of 
nuisance which has so little in it that is prejudicial 
to health as the act of throwing orange-peel on the 
pavements, whilst a rural sanitary authority iS unable 

. to deal wiUi a stinking ditch by the road-side, or an 
equally offensive pig-stye, unless it can demonstrate 
in each case that the nuisance is prejudicial to health, 
is a mystery which I have never been able to under- 

. stand, and which I apprehend that no one else does, 
except, perhaps, those highly subtle intellects who 
established the singular distinctions which differ- 
entiate the powers of urban and rural sanitary 
authorities. 

The requirements of all districts in regard to pro- 
. visions for arresting the spread of infectious diseases 
: are so nearly identical, that any criticisms which may 
. be offered on the imperfections of the Public Health 
Bill in this matter must not be considered as made . 
from an exclusively rural point of view. I will 
. briefly enumerate the provisions which appear to me 
. indispensable for the above purpose. They are as 
-follows. I. That the occupier of a house in which 
a case of any of the more serious forms of infectious 
disease occurs should be required, under a penalty 
in case of neglect, to report it to the local authority. 
2. That the local authority should then be required, 
in the person of its proper officers, to visit the house 
which is infected for the purpose of giving any ad- 
vice or assistance that might be required, unless the 
occupier shall have forwarded, with the notice, a cer- 
tificate from a duly qualified medical practitioner 
that the sick person was so lodged as not to be likely 
to spread disease, and that all practicable precautions 
were being taken for this purpose. 3. That where 
the local authority had provided hospital accommo- 
dation, any sick person should be removed to it, 
either on the wish of himself or his friends, or on 
the certificate of a medical practitioner that he was 
. so lodged as to be likely to spread the disease ; and 
that where the local authority had not chosen to provide 
hospital accommodation, it should be the duty of its 
officers, and in case of their default, within the power 
of any ratepayer, on such* a certificate to provide 
accommodation for isolating the sick person, if this 
could possibly be done, at the expense of the local 
authority. I believe that such a provision as this is 
absolutely necessary to meet the necessities of the 
numerous cases in which infectious disease is con- 
stantly occurring in houses where it is impossible 
properly to isolate the sick person, and also as a 
jneans of compelling local authorities to provide 



proper hospital accommodation for the reception of 
such cases. Until these authorities are fined for 
their neglect of their duties, as they practically 
would be in this way, the large majority of them will 
do nothing to meet this essential sanitary requir^ 
ment 4. For a similar reason, it is both expedient 
and just that where a local authority has needed 
to make proper arrangements for the disinfection of 
infected clothes and bedding, it should be compelled 
to give compensation in every case in which the 
medical officer of health might certify that clothes 
must be destroyed in default of proper appliances 
for effectually disinfecting them. I hold that in all 
these matters, where the law g^ves the local au- 
thority full power to provide those requirements 
which private individuals cannot provide for them* 
selves, and where the authority ignores its duty ta 
society by neglecting to do so, the proper course is 
to give those who suffer from its default the power 
of providing for their requirements at its expense^ 
and thus compelling it to do its duty. 

* ^ When these conditions have been thus met, it 
will be easier to make more stringent enactments for 
restraining the culpable negligence of those who 
contribute to spread these diseases than is practi- 
cable now. For this purpose, it is necessary, 5. that 
the words ' in charge of,' in the 2nd clause of 
section 119 of the bill, should be so defined as to 
cover the case of servants, pupils at schods, and 
trade assistants, all of whom are now frequently 
sent away from the houses in which they have beeo 
residing, when attacked with infectious disease and 
are thus the means of spreading it over the country. 
I have no hesitation in saying that a large percen- 
tage of the cases which occur in rural districts ait 
traceable to this circumstance. It is monstrous that 
an employer should be allowed to send a servant, 
who is sick of infectious disease, away home to a 
wretched cottage in the country, often already over- 
crowded, to spread the disease diere ; and as is not 
unoften the case, to die from the results of the ex- 
posure of the journey. It is ecjually monstrous that 
such an employer should be, as it were, driven to adopt 
so inhuman a course from his utter inability to pro- 
vide properly for his sick servant in his own house, 
or from the neglect of the local authority in pro- 
viding a hospital, to which he might send her. 
6. No occupier of premises, upon which a person 
is sick of infectious disease, should be allowed,, 
under a stringent penalty, to admit other persons on 
his premises for purposes of trade, hire, or emptoy- 
ment, unless he can produce a medical certificate to 
the effect that the sick person is so lodged as not to 
be likely to spread the disease. These six provisions 
would, I believe, form a comprehensive code, suffi- 
cient to meet all the more essential requirements fw 
preventing the spread of infectious disease ; and I 
feel equally convinced that no one of them can he 
omitted without introducing a fatal flaw in the whde 
arrangement There might be some difficulties at 
first in enforcing some of them, especially that one 
compelling notice to be given of the occurrence in a 
house of a case of infectious disease ; but such diffi- 
culties would gradually disappear as people came to 
see that the provisions were not imreasonable in 
themselves, and that the action cf the local autho- 
rity and its officers was directed not to ^nbarrass 
and distress them, but to help tl»em out of their diffi- 
culties. 

Such are some of the more important defects in 
existing sanitary law, which a^l piofessiBg t» 
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amend that law might have been expected to deal 
with. I sav nothing here of qu^tions connected 
with general sanitary organisation, nor of a variety 
of matters of secondary importance, with which the 
bill might very advantageously have dealt What, 
then, shall be said of a bill which, whilst assuming 
thus an emendatory character, fails to remedy any 
.one of these most serious defects ? Has it any claim 
to be considered an amending bill at ^ ? And have 
jiot all who are interested in sanitary progress a 
right to insist that, if the Government refuse to deal 
in this bill with these matters, the measure shall be 
regarded simply as one for consolidating into one the 
tiumerous sanitary Acts at present in existence, and as 
in no degree cancelling the draft which they drew upon 
the public faith when they came into office, on the 
strength of being prepared to carry out, amongst 
other branches of domestic legislation, the reform of 
our sanitary laws? It is the more important that 
this position should be firmly taken up by all who are 
interested in promoting, whether in the House of 
-Commons or out of it, the cause of efficient local 
self-government, because there has been an evident 
tendency exhibited in certain quarters to make 
political capital out of the bill, to represent 
that it confers a great boon on sanitary autho- 
rities, and that it is a discharge, on the part of 
the government, of one of the numerous promises 
with which the conservative party came into office. 
If, in reply to the suggestions for the amendment of 
'.the bill which have been put forward from numerous 
•sources, it be urged that the bill is purely a consoli- 
dation bill, that it is simply intended as the founda- 
tion for further legislation, that the Government are 
•prepared to carry on that legislation without delay, 
and, for that purpose, to institute a comprehensive 
•inquiry into the defects of existing sanitary law, and 
the provisions which are necessary to remedy them, , 
no one would desire to offer any impediment to its 
passing with as little delay as possible. But unless 
this position is conceded, it would, in my opinion, be 
jar better that such pressure should be put upon the 
Government, by proposing amendments m committee, 
as would show what the real needs of the country 
•are, and would compel the bill to be either re-cast or 
to be withdrawn altogether so that it might be intro- 
xluced in a totally different form next session. Any- 
thing would be preferable to a misunderstanding 
which might shunt the question of sanitary reform 
•to an indefinite future. 

{J^or the discussion which followed y see page 341.) 



EDINBURGH WATER SUPPLY. 

The returns for the fortnight ending 13th inst., show- 
ing the quantity of water in the reservoirs and the delivery, 
state that there are in Glencorse 46,940,000 cubic feet, 
compared with 51,660,000 at same date last year; in 
Loganlea, 17,206,000, as against 17,965,000; Clubbiedean 
is full, as it was on corresponding date in 1874 > i^^ TordufT, 
11,089,000 cubic feet, as against 14,816,000 ; and Bonally, 
5,210^000, as against 4,220,00a The total quantity in all 
the reservoirs is 90,334,290 cubic feet, as against 
98,257,290 on April 27 last, and 98,550,290 on May 13, 
1874. The delivery in Edinburgh was 852-86 cubic 
fctX per minute, equsd to 28*40 gallons per head per day 
|o a population of 270,300, as compared with 895*66 on 
April 27 last, and 853*96 in May last year. The rainfall 
at Glencorse since January i to May 13 was 9*60 inches, as 
Compared wiUi 9 '90 inches in the same period in 1874, and 
S*95 indies in 1873. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive^ with a view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re* 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association, 

THE POLLUTION OF BIVEBS BILL. 

In framing this bill the Government has appa- 
rently been very cautious not to hinder, more than 
can possibly be avoided, the manufactures of the 
country, and has been specially careful not to harass 
manufacturers of long standing. Twelve years* 
possession of the ground by a manufacturer is, indeed, 
to give him a prescriptive right to befoul a stream 
for ever, provided * he proves that he has used, and 
continues to use, the best practicable and available 
means to detain or render harmless the filthy, 
noxious, or polluting liquid so falling or flowing or 
carried into the stream.' Possession for a shorter 
term than twelve years is to confer a siinilar right of 
pollution for a period of two years from the passing 
of the Act, or for a longer period, if ' the Local 
Government Board' chooses. The manufacturer 
who has not yet started his operations, and who pro- 
poses to start, subsequently to the passing of the Act, 
would not appear to have any right of pollution. 

There is a certain measura of wisdom in these 
enactments, for it would be a most foolish proceed- 
ing to ruin the manufacturers under pretence of im- 
proving the sanitary condition of the country ; and 
the fact must be faced that we cannot afford to allow 
English manufacturers to migrate to countries where 
law will not impede them. On the other hand, we 
may be fairly asked to allow no fresh industries to be 
started without due regard to sanitary conditions. 
The case would, however, be better met if the dis- 
tinction were not drawn between manufacturers who 
have already started and manufacturers who have 
not yet started, but were drawn geographically— 
if the rivers of the country were classed into rivers 
which manufacturers might pollute and jivers to be 
kept clean. 

The provisions of the Act are, generally, of a 
vague character, and it is noteworthy that no stand- 
ards of purity of any description are enacted. This 
was, indeed, inevitable, inasmuch as the Government 
chemist to whom the investigation of the pollution 
of rivers had been confided does not command the 
entire confidence of his chemical brethren. In the 
course of the speech in the House of Lords, pointed 
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allusion was made to the diffioilty of the question of 
standards, which, as Lord Salisbury remarked, could 
not be adopted so long as they were matters of dis- 
pute among scientific men. This remark was made 
specially in reference to ' organic nitrogen,' which, 
unfortunately, figures so largely in^the official reports, 
and is at the same time not acknowledged by the 
majority of chemists. 

Being unprovided with trustworthy chemical tests, 
the Government has fallen back^upon certain simple 
physical signs, such as absence of undissolved solids, 
and has reposed its confidence in the common sense 
of the county courts. Perhaps there is no alterna- 
tive but such a course, but it does not reflect credit 
upon the condition of chemistry in this country that 
it should be so. 



Uotes 0f i\i Mech. 



According to the report of Dr. Frankland respecting 
the water supplied to the metropolis during the month of 
April, there was a marked improvement, and, for the 
first time since May, 1874, all the samples exhibited the 
results of efficient filtration. 



The ChiefCommissioner of Works has granted the use 
of the lake in Victoria Park on certain days during the 
next month for instruction to be given in swimming to hoys 
attending the public elementary schools in London, and the 
London Schools Swimming Club has undertaken to find 
tutors. 

SOCIETY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 

HEALTH. 

The meeting of members of the Society of Medical 
Oflficers of Health on the 15th was the last ordinary one 
of the session. During the past six months the society 
has received and discussed several papers of an important 
character in their bearing on the public health, most of 
which have appeared, with the discussions, in the pages of 
the Sanitary Record. The annual meeting of the Society 
has been fixed for July 14. 

OFFENSIVE TRADES. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works has decided that 
the business of catgut-making is an offensive trade under 
the Slaughter- House Act of 1874. The board will shortly 
make by-laws for the conduct of such business, the struc- 
ture of premises, etc. The committee to whom the fram- 
ing of these regulations has been entrusted are desirous 
of obtaining suggestions for dealing with the subject, and 
of receiving the benefit of the experience of medical 
officers. Suggestions for this purpose should be sent to 
J. Waterfield, Esq., clerk to the board. 



THE WATER-SUPPLY IN PRESTON. 
The extension of the Preston water- works has just 
been completed, which will afford the means for an addi- 
tional supply to that town of nearly six and a half millions 
of gallons per day. This additional supply, which would 
afford sixty-five gallons per day to 100,000 people, has 
been obtained from the Langden and Hareden brooks, in 
the neighbourhood of Chipping and Bowland. Measures 
are being taken to secure additional pressure, and it is 
hoped that constant supply is another boon which will be 
conferred upon Preston in consequence of the recent ex- 
iension. 



WORKING MEN AND THE POPLAR HOSPITAL 
At the twentieth anniversary festival of the Poplar 
Hospital a statement was made which reflects great credit 
upon the working men of the east of London. Situated 
as is this hospital at the very gates of the Docks, and dose 
to numerous manufacturing establishments, the propottioQ 
of accidents received into its wards is unusually large ; and 
with reference to the pecuniary resources of the establish- 
ment, it was stated by the chairman, Mr. C. T. Ritdiie, 
M.P., that the working class contributed about 10 percent 
of the money which was expended upon the hospital Tbe 
pressure put upon the resources of the hospital is increasing 
so rapidly that an extension will, it is said, be necessary 
before long. The amount of donations made in answer to 
the appeal at the anniversary festival was about 1,200^. 



MORTALITY RETURNS IN WHITECHAPEL 

At a recent meeting of the Whitechapel Local Board, 
which constitutes the sanitary authority for that port of 
London, a discussion took place on the subject of the 
weekly returns from the local registrar to the medical 
officer of health. It appears that Dr. Liddle is still de- 
prived of the use of these returns through the persistent 
objection on the part of the board to sanction the payment 
of the paltry sum of 20/. a year, which would be shared 
among six local registrai's for the weekly duty of furnishing 
extracts from the death-register. Dr. Liddle suggested 
that opportunity should be taken to procure the insertion of 
a clause in the Artisans' Dwellings Bill, compelling r^;is- 
trars to supply [returns to medical officers of health for 1 
small fee. The recent Registration Act gives the fee for 
such services at 2d, per entry; and although this clause of 
the Act does not, uiifortunately, apply to London, no ob- 
stacle stands in the way of the metropolitan health officers 
receiving these mortality returns than the objection on the 
part of the local boards to pay these now legal and rea- 
sonable fees. Mr. Newton, a member of the Whitechapel 
Local Board, expressed his opinion that registrars were 
' notoriously the best paid officers and the least hardly 
worked,* and strongly opposed 'increasing their already 
unnecessarily large emoluments by pa3rnient for these 
returns M It is evident that Mr. Newton can know very 
little about the duty or pay of registrars, otherwise it woold 
be difficult to account for his conviction that they are over- 
paid. The Whitechapel Local Board is incurring a grave 
responsibility by depriving their medical officer of health of 
these returns, which are necessary for the due performance 
of his sanitary duties, and which, at the small cost of 2d. 
an entry, can be obtained far more promptly than they 
were under the late gratuitous system. 



THE PUBLIC HEALTH DURING THE PAST 

WINTER. 

The Registrar-General's quarterly return for the first 
three months of this year affords the means for comparing 
the result of the past ' seasonable ' winter upon the public 
health with that of the preceding mild winters. Tbe 
once popular fallacy that seasonable weather — frost in 
winter and heat in summer — is good for man, is now pretty 
well exploded. Figures prove that the reverse is in- 
variably true — the warmer the winter, and the colder the 
summer, the better it is for the public health. Last 
winter, which was perhaps the longest and most trying 
that has been experienced during the past twenty years» 
proved no exception to the rule, and produced sm ammal 
death-rate of 27*5 per 1,000 during the first three months 
of this year, or 27 in excess of the average English death- 
rate in the first quarter of the thirty-seven years 185^74. 
Indeed, only on four occasions has this rate been equalled 
or exceeded in this period of the year ; it was 28*5 in the 
first quarter of 1847, 279 in 1848, 29'! in 185$, and 27*$ 
in 1 864. Last winter b^an in the middle of November, afid, 
with the exception of a remarkably warm Jamiaiy, lasted 
with scarcely any intermission until the end of MaidL la 
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>rder, therefore, to connt the cost of the winter it is neces- 
ary to examine the Registrar-General's two last Quarterly 
letums, from which it appears, by the most moderate es- 
imate, that the excess of deaths due to cold during the 
our months and a half was at least 35,000 of whom 
5»ooo were persons aged sixty years and upwards. The 
^(^istrar-General calls special attention to the exceptional 
atiuity among elderly persons in the first three months 
if this year. Compared with the deaths roistered in the 
ame period of 1872, those last quarter showed an increase 
A twenty per cent, at all ages ; and whereas the increase 
lid not exceed twelve per cent, among persons aged less 
han sixty years, above tnat age it was so great as forty-seven 
«r cent. The annual death-rate among persons aged more 
han sixty years, which in the first quarter of the four years 
871-4 averaged 827 per 1,000, rose last quarter to 108*3. 
^part from the effects of weather, the features of the Registrar- 
general's last quarterly return are not unsatisfactory. The 
oarriage-rate in the last quarter of 1874 was but slightly 
elow the average, and the price of meat, bread, potatoes 
nd coals fiilly maintained, during the first quarter of this 
ear, the fall from recent high prices. The zymotic death- 
ite was not comparatively excessive, although scarlet 
nrer continued epidemic in some parts of the country, es- 
ecially in Yorkshire, Durham, Cumberland, and South 
Vales. The deaths from this disease were 5*050 in the 
rst three months of this year, against 6,081 and 8,562 in 
le last two quarters of 1874. Small-pox was quiescent, 
ad only caused 339 deaths in England and Wales. 

THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 

At the general meeting of the Lower Rhein Public 
lealth Association, in DUsseldorf, last November, Pro- 
ssor RUhle delivered an address on the question : ' What 
m public hygiene do to resist the progress of consump- 
on?' After some preliminary remarks regarding the 
:ope of public hygiene, and its duty implied therein of 
ontending against this worst foe of the public health, 
onsumption, the speaker urged the great importance of a 
nowledge of the causes leading to this devastating 
isease, tor the sake of discovering by this means a way 
> its prevention. Now, inasmud^ as wc may consider 
iiat there is, in very many cases, a predisposition to 
hthisis, which predisposition is known as scrofula, or a 
eneral feebleness of the constitution, that is, as a lack of 
le power of resistance in the organism to morbid in- 
uences, we may conclude that everything which tends to 
emove this predisposition will, to a certain extent, pre- 
ent consumption. Again, the lungs are almost alwa3rs 
le primary, and often the sole seat of those morbid 
tianges by which phthisis is characterised; and so we 
iould seek for a prime cause of disease in pernicious 
ifluences that exist in the atmosphere with which the lungs 
re in continual contact and communication. All expe- 
ence has taught that where these deleterious influences 
re increased, as is the case where many people live to- 
ether in large cities, in factories, barracks, prisons, or 
nong miners, grinders, stonecutters, etc., there is a like 
icrease in consumption. But not only are the lungs first 
[fected usually, but the disease begins invariably in their 
pices. The reason for this lies in the imfevourable 
tuation of these parts, in the fact that in many persons 
le apices of the lungs are scarcely ever thoroughly in- 
ated. This is especially apt to be tiie case in a sedentary 
lode of life, particularly in certain occupations, as in 
ilors, shoemakers, etc. It is also often due to mal- 
evelopment of the chest, to weakness of those muscles 
hose office it is to expand the upper portions of the 
iroat where the apices of the lungs are situated. The 
Mve-mentioned predisposition — scrofula and a feeble 
mstitution, as well as the defective development of the 
lest, of which we have just spoken, are often transmitted 
\ family traits, and, so to this extent, consumption is in- 
eritable. In view of these various predisposing causes, 
lough the above enumeration by no means exhausts the 
ity many tasks devolve upon public hygiene. With re- 



gard to the abatement of scrofula, a matter of prime^ 
miportance is the provision of dry, well ventilated apart- 
ments for the people. The inmates of dwellings commit 
manv errors in the manner in which they avail themselves^ 
of tne apartments they occupy, in chosing the small 
rooms and those secluded from the sunlight for the 
children, and for sleeping apartments, instes^ of using 
the largest and sunniest rooms for this purpose. More at- 
tention, also, should be paid to the food. Milk from 
badly fed or unhealthy cows may alone be the cause of 
disease, and in fact, may, by itself, engender consump- 
tion. The potatoes are often of an inferior variety, grown 
in a poor soil and insufficiently ripe, furnishing an un- 
healthy kind of nutriment to the poorer classes, by whom 
the potato is used very largely. The bread, too, often has. 
injurious properties, on account of the flour being l)ad, or 
because insufficiently baked, or eaten while too moist and 
fresh. The habit of sitting in constrained positions pecu- 
liar to a sedentary life, and the insufficient inflation of the 
lungs demands special attention. The overcrowding of 
school-classes, and having too many consecutive hours of 
instruction, will eventuafly have to be remedied. Why 
should the school-hour be an hour of sixty minutes ? Why 
may not ten to fifteen minutes be devoted to open-air 
exercises and to airing the school-room ? Daily exercises 
in an open-air gymnasium, respiratory manoeuvres, and 
the like, might easily be introduced if the effort were only 
made, and the matter properly supervised. So soon as 
the necessities of the case are once generally recognised 
there will be no lacking of support to carry into effect th& 
needed improvements. 



5pecml Report. 



DISCUSSION ON DR. BOND'S PAPER. 

(See page zzz,) 

Dr. Letheby : The measure which has been brought 
under notice by Dr. Bond is a most important one, and 
there can be no better time for the medical officer of 
hesdth to examine and explain its details. We are greatly 
indebted to Dr. Bond for the manner in which he has- 
brought it imder our notice. A bill of this kind must 
proceed by amendments. The chief points which I gather 
from the paper are the doing away with the distinction 
between rural and urbsm authorities, and a more perfect 
system for the creation of boards ; the water-supply, and 
tne use of water by manufacturers. If the authorities are 
bound to get rid of sewage, they should have power to 
enforce taxation as they have at Birmingham, where they 
placed restriction on the form of creating sewage, and put 
a tax on water-closets. The use of water, to a certain 
extent, is important, but the abuse is the means of creating 
a gigantic quantity of sewage, which is ruinous. As the 
authorities are l)Ound to dispose of sewage, they ought to 
have power to travel beyond their own domain to accom- 
plish this object. I think there ought to be some restric- 
tions in regard to river pollution, for that manufacturers 
are not to be allowed to put anything in rivers is putting toa 
close a restriction upon them. I don*t go so far as Dr. 
Bond as to the strict necessity of restraining trade in town 
and country. The country should have more license 
granted than towns. 

Dr. Gilbert Child (Oxford) : I think in some places 
the highway board would be a far better sanitary authority 
than the lx)ard of guardians, because their districts are 
larger. In my district we have three parishes under one 
highway board, and as a rule the highway board are not 
such a busy set of men as those which constitute the sani- 
tary authorities, who are very frequently formed and hold 
their meetings on market days. This becomes a great tax 
upon them, which they can ill afford, and in conse- 
quence, they cannot spare time to do justice to 
their duties. They are, moreover, often deterred from 
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carried out by the sanilnry officers, but the permanent 
work is neglected. 

Highway boards have the control of drains, and (his 
forma a constant conflict of jurisdiction. 1 agree with 
Di. Bond as to the necessity of doing nu*ay with the 
' distinction between urban and rural authorities. 

The bill is unsatisfactory, I}ut I think we should look 
upon it as a ConsoUdatory Act for the purpose of amend- 
ing the conflicting Acts which were in force. In that 
respect it is a doubtful measure, as ibe Government may 
. eventually turn round and say that, as they have done so 
much, they would declme to continue further legislation, 
and that we ought not Co complain. 

The question as to what is a nuisance is constantly 
nrising, and sharp attome)^ are beginning to find out the 
differences which exist, and then arises the ijuestion as lo 
whether the nuisance is injurious to health. In places 
where they have no privy accommodation, when thi 
cottages have a large garden, I cannot sa; that the want 
a privy would be dangerous lo health. Dr. E. Smith, in 
his manual, decides that where a nuisance is injurious to 
health you are bound to prove when and where. This 
doctrine was followed in the great case of Bishop v. 7Tu 
Great Weslcrn Railway. 

With r^ord lo infectious diseases I agree with Dr. 
Bond, that WC should have compulsory power to enforce 
and insist upion reports of such cases being forwarded to 
us from the districts in which they occur. 

I myself liad two striking instances of the want of 
such power. In one cose an attack of small-pox occurred 
next to my own house ; the doctor look no precautions 
in the first case, and the mother eventually di^ from the 
contagion. In another village an outbreak of small -pox 
occurred, and it was not till the disease had been there 
two months, and several deaths hod occurred, that 
two persons consented to be re-vaccinaled. The Act 
gives us no poiver to deal with such cases, and to institute 
eompulsoiy re-vaccination. We require some power to 
assimilate the rural districts with the urban. We want 
power over building sites, for persons can now build on any 
unhealthy site. In Oxford there existed a piece of ground 
below the water level. The owner raised the foundation 
by rubbish, and built houses thereon, and although this 
matter was brought under consideration of the sanitary 
authority, they had no power to interfere. 

Dr. Bayliss (Tunbndge Welis} ; We can't blame the 
bill, so much as the many contradictions which it has 
to consolidate. With regard to overcrowded houses, we 
con't take action where there is only one family. With 
regard to the water-supply we are in amiscrable condition, 
and have no compulsory powers. In consequence of this, 
those who have water are obliged to keep it under lock 
and key. The board have met the difficulty in a measure 
by liberally sinking one of Norton's tube-welis. It is for 
those who see the evils to force the : 
menl to the bill. We have evils in co 
equal to those of towns. 

A dozen cottages should have a mini 
of its own, draining into one tank. 

With regard to zymotic diseases v 
stringently put to get powers, and the 
shouki pay for services. With regard \' 
Kent we have a bill to lake the sewage c 
tiut unless we con take the drainage of 
we can do nothing. The sanitary board should ha* 
Ini^cr powers, and I can bear unequivocal testimony to a 
that Dr. Bond has said. With regard to the absence of 
privies 1 cannot agree witli Dr. Child. At night, and 
frequently io ihe day time, the excrement of women and 
children is allowed to remain inside the houses ; this is 
bad in every respect at all times, and especially so when 
illness prevails. 

Dr. Rosa (St. Giles) : I have lo eipress the extreme 
jileasure with which X have listened to all that has been 



The whole question of the bill is not yrt ripe for 
settlement, and authorities are incompetent to deal wtlh 
iL The chairman of a board may be a Cromweil <x 1 
King Lc^, and it is in nearly all cases on the c h ai nr un, 
who is usually elected from his superior poalion and albio- 
ments,lhat the efficiency or non-efficiency of aboard depends. 
As medical men wemiist think what can be done. 

If we were to wait to till up the amendments the bill 
would never pass. 

It is unnecessary to insist upon healthy sites; that wonli 
not be a fair subject. The bill is a consolidating meisore 
lo get rid of contradictory Acts, and the council have liken 

Overcrowding must be read in connection with Lhe 
previous Acts, which declares that it shall be a nuisanre. 

Respecting the exposure of patients suffering fiom 
jymotic diseases those who do expose thr— — - i""-i^ 
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lunishment. Country medical officers of health think that 

.ndon sends zymotic cases to them ; we think thit ihe 

untry sends them to town. A case recently came nndel 

/ notice in which a baker, suffering from small-po^ 

had been sent from Isleworth. The case was btoagt* 

under a magistrate's attention, and he thought thai the 

ledical officer of health should be punished under Jirrirt 

L.CI, on the ground that he hod not advised the master rf 

his wrong doing. 

With regard lo the word nuisance, judges at one line 
defined it as being anything that was uncomfortable : it a 
not that now, it is anything that is daJigerous to healtli. 
The medical officer of health would not like to be snptf- 
sedcd in these matters by the inspector, therefore I woiH 
not enlarge that definition. With water-snpply tb* 
powers do not enforce sufficient supply. I have, in a poac 
district, a nine-inch pipe, choked with fsces and orfiu^ 
whilst the rich pour an excesMve quantity throogli lb* 
drains of their water-closets, and the same evil eiisis witt 
manufacturers. There will be waste, but we mayei^ 
deavour to check it by means of the water-meter ijsl«i 
and a constant supply. I believe Liemur's sewage systo* 
lo be the best one extant, and think we shall have to cone 
to that. 

Dr. Child, in eiplanation of overcrowding, said thm 
were two Ads— the one made it a roisdemcTnour, and (lie 
clher a nuisance ; and proceedings could be taken mita 
two difTetent Acts, which had no connection with e«* 
other, for abating nuisances. 

Dr. Lelheby moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Bond, wb^ 
in reply, said ; ' It is a most important measure ivlad 
I has been considered, and I feel the necessity for P'=^ 
the amendments upon Government. I feel this stronjly. 
If it were that this bill should pass as it stands or not, I 
shouMsoy tharhalfaloafvras iietter than no bread, Md 
take it accordingly. It is most important that we shouldhne 
a representative in the House of Commons lo show 4il 
this till will not satisfy our wants, and they roust und» 
take a comprehensive inquiry. It is most imponanl IB"! 
every line should be brought under Govemmi-nl b<M, 
and that they should promise a comprehensive injaiiy. 
Judging from the manner in which the Food and Ih^ 
Bill has been met and considered, and the readiness itili 
which Ihey receive and defer to suggestions, w-e shall p. 
this inquiry for the Health Bi!l ; but we shouki bn»( 
strong pressure. 

With regard to nuisance, I am not so desirous to be 
fighting and giving evidence on this subject as 10 eiiacalB 
the Inspectors to deal with the evil without iiuerftioKt 
Respecting the nuisance arising from the want of dfl«t 
accommodation, that is constructive, and a con.-.lrJdi« 
nuisance cannot be recognised by low. The 55th secaoo « 
the Act compels the erection of ptiviea. 

The Highway Board possesses some accidental aJ»«- 
Inges, but they should be in a similar portion 10 dial ■ 
Health Boards, A very conaderablc change and impxp* 
ment m^htb* made in the constitution of gnaidiaiabf ^ 
creasing their efficiency. 1 perfectly «gre« with Dr. CW* 
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as to the constitution of a board which will exercise high 
powers. That the experience of health officers should be 
procured, so that sanitary law may be improved and made 
satis&ctory is important : at present it is in an unsatisfactory 
state. 



In the House of Commons a message was received from 
the Lords that they have agreed to the 

Public Health (Scotland) Provisional Order Confirnution ^a 3) 
Bill, without amendment — ^Ashton in Makerfield Local Board BilL— 
Hindley Local Board Bill— Pemberton Local Board Bill, with 
amendments.— Widnes Local Board Bill: as amended, considered; 
clause added ; amendments made ; Bill to be read the third time.— 
Metropolitan Board of Works (various powers) Bill (by orderl as 
amended, considered ; amendments made; Bill to be read a thiixl time. 
— E^itabur^h Street Tramwavs Bill (by order) : read 'a second time 
and committed. — Scarborough Marine Aquarium Bill [Lords] : read 
the first time and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for private 
bills. — Waterford Imi>roTement Bill (by order) J[Queen's consent 
signified) : read the third time and passed. [New Title.] 



The Royal Assent was given to the following bills : 

Local Government Board's Provisional Orders Confirmation Bill. — 
Public Health (Scotland) Provisional Order Confirmation Bill.— Public 
Health (Scotland) Provisional Order Confirmation (No. a) Bill 



HOUSE OF LOHDS. 

(Thursday ^ May 13.) 

RIVERS POLLUTION BILL. 

Lord Morley, on the motion for the second reading of 
the Pollution of Rivers Bill, remarked that the operation 
of the measure would materially affect the general mdustiy 
of the country, and he thought that further time should be 
allowed to manufacturers to consider the proposed enact- 
ments, for the bill gave very large powers to the county 
court judges without any check. 

The Duke of Buccleuch objected to the right proposed 
to be given to a person who had polluted a river for twelve 
years to continue the pollution, and he believed that the 
bill as at present drawn would not carry out the objects 
contemplated. 

Lord Landsdowne said that the offence against which 
the bill was directed ought to be made perfectly clear, and 
remarked that the description of the offence was uncertain 
-and vague. 

Lord Aberdare did not think the bill would meet all the 
.difficulties of the case, and did not understand why pollu- 
tion which had existed for twelve years should be more 
leniently dealt with than pollutions of a less duration. 

Lord Salisbury replied to the several objections which 
had been urged to the bill, and observed that if the im- 
provement expected to arise from the measure was not 
realised, it would then be for Parliament to consider the 
case again and apply a fresh remedy to meet the evil. 

Lord Selbome thought it eminently necessary that 
ample time should be allowed to consider the details of the 
measure; and with regard to the proposal to submit the 
adjudication of cases arising under it to the county court 
judges, he expressed an opinion that the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, in adding to the work of the county court judges, 
could hardly '^ aware of the extent of the additional duties 
already thrown on those officials. 

The Lord Chancellor remarked that many of the points 
which had been dwelt on were matters rather for con- 
'sideration in committee than for the discussion on the 
second reading. With regard to the tribunal to which 
cases under the bill should be carried, he observed that 
the judges in the superior courts had at present so much 
business to dispose of that it was not desirable to increase 
it by sending me cases under the present bill to the supe- 
■rior courts, and consequently the county court judges had 
been selected for adjudicating upon them. At the smne 



time it would be matter for consideration whether the 
decision of the county court judge ought to be final. 

The Duke of Somerset had come to the conclusion that 
it was a mistake to suppose that rivers near manufjEu:- 
turing towns could be cleansed by the present mea* 
sure. 

The bill was read a second time. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANIES' BILL. 

Sir J. Hogg moved the second reading of the Metro- 
politan Gas Companies' Bill, which proposes to fix the 
maximum price of gas at 31. gaT. per i,coo, under the 
penalty of a reduced dividend, and the illuminating power 
at sixteen candles. After the second reading he pro- 
posed that the bill should be referred to a select com- 
mittee. 

SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS BILL. 

The House went into committee on this bill, and clause 
29 was reached. 

ao»<oo 
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FLAGRANT MILK CASE. 
At the Southwark Police Court, a penally of 20/. has 
been imposed upon a milk dealer for having sold as pure 
milk a mixture containing 40 per cent, of water. He had 
previously been summon^ for a similar offence. 

NON-CONSUMPTION OF SMOKE. 
H. Skeger, proprietor of steam saw-mills, of King's 
Place, SfPancras, has been summoned for negligently 
using a furnace so that the smoke arising was not effectively 
consumed, and he was further charged with having been 
previously convicted. — The government engineer said he 
ibimd a smoke apparatus that, if kept in repair and proper 
fuel consumed, would bum its own smoke. The fuel the 
defendant was using was mixed with the refuse of the 
trade. The cocks for turning on the steam were fixed in- 
stead of being in working order. — The defendant said he 
hoped the magistrate would not fine him this time, as he 
was about to have a fresh engine put in, and sdso to have 
the^chimney shaft made higher. — Fined 10/., and i/. 13^. 6^. 
co^ or two months' imprisonment. 



DISEASED MEAT AT SHEFFIELD. 
At the Sheffield Town Hall, a butcher named Frank 
Waiiunan, living at Maltby, answered to a summons 
charging him with having deposited for sale a carcass of 
beef which was unfit for food, in the Pheasant Inn yard, 
Sheffield Park. — On March 29, a cow belonging to Mr. 
Wm. Brown, farmer, was taken ill and died. The same 
day defendant offered to buy the carcass for dog's meat and 
sell the hide and bones. He paid 30^., and, after it had 
been skinned and dressed, he took it to the Pheasant Inn 
yard. The same evening the defendant asked one of the 
inspectors to examine the carcass ; but the inspector re- 
fused to do so, except by day-light. The animal was found 
to have died from abscesses, and was totally unfit for 
human consumption. A strong argument against the 
defendant, if he really intended it for dog's meat, lay in the 
fact that he had asked an inspector to examine it. The 
defendant must have known that it was unnecessaiv for 
dog's meat to be examined by an inspector. — The bench be- 
lieved the case had been proved. The public must be 
protected ; and they would do what they could to stop the 
abominable practice of offering diseased meat for sale. 
The case was a disgraceful one, and the defendant would 
be fined 20/., including costs ; in default, two months' 
imprisonment The defendant said he could not pay. 
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DOG NUISANCE. 
Mr. a. C. Maybury, surgeon, Bartlett's Buildings, 
Holborn, was summoned under the Nuisances Removal 
Act for keeping dc^ in such a way as to endanger the 
health of his neighbours. The sanitary inspector said that 
in consequence of complaints he called on the defendant 
in February. The place smelt very ofTensively. He gave 
him notice to cleanse the yard and limewhite the walls. 
Since then the yard had been kept clean, but the walls had 
not been limewashed. The neighbours complained of the 
howling of the dogs. Mr. Sdirieber said he lived in 
Thavies' Inn, and his house abutted on to the yard ; the 
dogs howled unceasingly all night long, and in the summer 
the odour was so offensive that he could not open his 
windows. Two servants had left his service through ill- 
health. Alderman Knight held that the dogs were a 
nuisance in every way. He ordered them to be removed 
within a week. 

BURIAL BOARD.— AUDIT. 

Sir, — The Burial Board of this place have recently 
paid a fee of three guineas to one of its members, an 
architect, for his professional services. Is such a payment 
legal ? S. T. 

[We are unable to say that this payment is distinctly 
illegal under the Burial Acts ; but clearly it is morally 
very improper. Such a payment under the Poor Law or 
Local Government Acts would be bad, and the authors of 
it liable to surcharge accordingly ; but, strange to say, 
none of the Burial Acts contain any corresponding pro- 
vision. To which it may be added that these Acts contain 
no efficient audit provisions, and therefore any amount of 
jobbery may be perpetrated. We understand that a 
Burial Acts Consolidation Bill is in preparation, and we 
trust it will include amendments to deal with the blots just 
pointed out.] 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL AND SCARLET 

FEVER. 

{To the Editor 0/ the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — Referring to your paragraph on the Public 
Health Bill in the last issue of your valuable journal, in 
which you state that you will be * glad to receive for pub- 
lication suggestions and communications on the subject 
from sanitary, and health, and other kindred associations,' I 
beg to forward the following statement of action oh the 
part of the urban sanitary authority of Cockermouth, to 
which I am the medical officer of health. 

I may first say that during the year of 1874 we had an 
unusually severe infliction of scarlet fever in the borough. 
On Saturday last I read to the board my annual report (of 
which I enclose a copy), which is mainly taken up with the 
details of the epidemic just mentioned. 

In contending with this fever throughout the year I 
had a firm conviction that its diffusion— I \»'ill say nothing 
of its origin — was due, not to insanitary conditions, but to 
personal contagion. I will go a step further and say that 
its spreading was due to a want of power to close public 
and private schools, which I foimd to be in every case 
foci for both the concentration and diffusion of the infective 
poison. 

In gatheiing up the statistics of the year I think this 
conviction becomes well established, and I will briefly 
mention upon what grounds. 

I. The population of Cockermouth is 5,115, and our 
deaths in the year, corrected for the workhouse of a large 
union situated in the town, were 162. Of this large numl^r 
thirty-four were from scarlet fever, or more than one-fiflh 
of the entire mortality. 



2. I contend, apart from a favourable knowledge of 
the water-supply and sewerage of the town,^ that fair evi- 
dence is given of its generally excellent sanitary character 
by the fact that there were only two deaths from typhoid 
fever in the year, and only five from diarrhoea, all of which 
latter cases occurred in either young in&nts or aged 
persons. Typhus fever scored one death in the woric- 
house. 

3. Further than this, not one of the thirty-four deaths 
occurred in persons over seven and a half years of age, and 
only four in infants under one year of age. Indeed, it was 
literally a massacre of the innocents. 

4. The increase of the fever was prc^ressive, indicating 
that one case multiplied itself into two or thi^e. Thus 
there were but five deaths in the first two (quarters of the 
year, as against eleven in the third, and eighteen in the 
fourth. 

5. Being also the medical officer of the surrounding 
villages, I knew of two instances in which the fever was 
taken from the Cockermouth school into adjacent town- 
ships by children attending the school from those town- 
ships. 

6. In the township of Dovenby the schoolmaster lost 
his own child from scarlet fever. In consequence of this 
circumstance the school was necessarily closed at once, 
and, unlike Cockermouth, not one more case occurred. 

In the face of these facts I suggested to the board that 
they should petition Parliament, and make the same sog- 
gestion to the Local Government Board, that power shooU 
be afforded to every local sanitary authority at once to 
close schools when the urgency of an epidemic of this 
kind renders it, in their judgment, desirable to do so. 

Simplicity of aim and means is of most essential vahe 
in accomplishing any great undertaking. I lay, therefore, 
the greatest stress upon the three simple antidotes to onr 
three deadliest foes in sanitary work : namely, vacdnatiaa 
for small-pox, excrement disposal for t3rphoid, and segrega- 
tion for scarlet fever. The two former are recognised with 
much greater detail in our statute-book than the latter. 
Where, indeed, is the recognition in the statutes of our 
knowledge that scarlet fever has its own peculiar method 
of propagation, like cholera and enteric fever, or that it 
particularly affects the juvenile period of life ? Hospitals 
for infectious diseases certainly may be provided. But 
there will be more difficulty in c^iforcmg their use for young 
children than for adults. 

I submit that in this matter there b a gap in our sani- 
tary law which may be filled up without expense or fear 
of abuse. The opposition will proceed firom schoohnasters 
and those interested in securing a high capitation grant 
Indeed, I have known children whom, on my own autho- 
rity, I had forbidden to attend school firom an infected 
house, compelled to do so by the schoolmaster, in order 
that a standard of attainment may not be lost. My 
answer to these objections is that the interference sorely 
will not occur very frequently, and the desired power will 
be placed in the hands of the representatives of rate- 
payers, who are not usually regardless of their pecnniaxy 
interests. 

The Cockermouth local board, therefore, at an ad- 
journed meeting held last evening, agreed that a petitioo 
embodying the above views should be signed and sealed 
for and on behalf of the authority by the chairman, and 
forwarded to Parliament and the Local GovenuncDt 
Board. 

I merely subjoin the prayer of the petition. 

1. That it may be lawful for local sanitary authorities* 
during the prevalence of such infectious complaint as they 
may think may render such a step necessary, to dose aU 
day-schools, public and private, for such time as their 
order may direct. 

2. That at such times the local authority may order 
the whitewashing, cleansing, and dismfection of sach pie- 
mises in such a manner as shall be satisfiictoiy to the anting 
rity. 
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3. That all dame schools and other day' schools, public 
and private, shall stand to the local authority in all matters 
affecting health as lodging-houses and slaughter-houses do ; 
and that it shall not be lawful for any fresh school to be 
opened without a certificate signed by the chairman of the 
authority specifying the number of children to be accommo- 
dated in such school, and otherwise approving its sanitary 
arrangements. 

These three heads only indicate in general terms the 
kind of power which my experience has abundantly proved 
to be essential in order effectively to grapple with scarlet 
fever on its own ground. If you. Sir, approve of my 
views, and are disposed to urge other authorities to seek 
the same extension of power, and seek it at once, possibly 
some clause which may answer our purpose may be in- 
serted in the new bill, the progress of which is of so much 
interest to all of us. John M. Fox, 

Medical Officer of Health. 



PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. 
( To tJie Editor of tJu Sanitary Record.) 

Sir,— Permit me to point out what I believe to be a 
weak point in the Public Health Bill. 

Section 64 says : ' On the representation of any person 
to any local authority that within their district the water 
in any well, tank, or cistern, public or private, or supplied 
from any public pump, and used, or likely to be used, for 
domestic purposes, is so polluted as to be injurious to 
health, such authority may apply to a court of sunmiary 
jurisdiction for an order to remedy the same,' etc. 

Now, it appears to me that if such a well, tank, or 
cistern is situated on any private premises, the local autho- 
rity and their officers have at present no I^al right to 
enter for the purpose of taking a sample of the water for 
examination or analysis before legal proceedings have been 
taken, and if the owner or occupier chooses he can refuse 
to allow him to do so. 

After the case has been brought before a justice, he can 
order an analysis of the water to be made, but I do not 
think that any health officer would advise a sanitary autho- 
rity to take legal proceedings with respect to the water in 
any well, etc., which is suspected to be polluted imless 
he were certain of its being so. For that purpose he 
must generally, in the first place, make an analysis of the 
^¥ater. 

In the case of other nuisances the law gives power of 
entry on premises to prove their existence before any legal 
proceedings which may be necessary are taken, and why 
should there not be the same power with respect to pol- 
luted water ? 

Section 96 gives power of entry for the purpose of 
examining as to the existence of nuisances as denned by 
section 85, and where this has been refused it empowers 
any justice to make an order for admission for any of the 
purposes of this section. 

But it seems to me that even a justice cannot order the 
admission of a local authority or their officers into any 
premises for the purpose of examining, or taking a sample 
of, water that is suspected to be polluted until the case has 
been brought before him under section 64. 

That is to say, according to the provisions of the 
Public Health Bill, a sanitary authority can only act on 
common report or on the probabilities of the case in the 
matter of any polluted water on private premises imtil they 
have taken proceedings before a justice, at which time 
Ihey ought by rights to have been in a position to prove 
their case. 

Of course, in the majority of instances, a sample will 
be obtained, but that is not the question ; the law itself 
should give this power. 

I would suggest that the defect might be remedied b^ 
inserting in section 85 the following as one of the defini- 
tions of a nuisance. * Any well, tank, or cistern, public 
or private, or supplied by any public pump, containing 



water so polluted as to be injurious to health if it is used, 
or likely to be used, for domestic purposes.' 

Alfred Ash by. 

Medical Officer of Health, 

Grantham, Newark, and Sleaibrd 

Combined Sanitary District. 

Grantham, May 18. 



POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 

(To the Editor of the SANITARY Record.) 

Sir, — Your journal of the 15th inst. contains the 
heads of a bill for preventing the pollution of rivers. 
How matters stand at present may best be learnt from the 
picture presented by the summary of Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the subject, which, 
although primarily applicable to the Mersey and Ribble 
basins, may be taken, as their reports show, for the rest of 
the kingdom. * Our object has been to furnish in every 
instance an exact definition of the various impure material 
which make up the sum of river contamination. The 
fact, long since obvious enough to the senses, that the 
running waters of the district, many of which thirty or 
forty years ago were beautifully clear, have now become 
intolerably foul, is thus both conclusively and quantita- 
tively explained. The difference in their condition now, 
as compared with then, obviously arises from the immense 
population which, during the interval, has gathered on the 
river banks, and from the great number of factories in 
which that population is employed. The drainage from 
the former has contributed many times the quantity of 
filthy organic matter which is present in the running waters 
of an oidinarily populated district ; the drainage from the 
latter has changed the pure water of almost every rivulet 
into an offensive muddy stream. Mansion, cottage, mill — 
all contribute the nuisance ; and whether it be the river- 
side '* tip" for the house and garden rubbish of a riparian 
landowner's mansion or the waste furnace ashes from a 
manu&ctory, whether the drainage from the water-closets 
of country houses or that from the vats of dye-works and 
other factories — the result upon the whole is that the river 
channels become the recipients and carriers of every kind 
of waste material, solid as well as liquid. In passing 
through the towns the stream receives a volume of sewage 
equal to twenty gallons per head of the population ; and 
this, where hundreds of thousands live together, as in 
Manchester and Salford, is obviously a horrible aggrava- 
tion of its already filthy plight. 

< The responsibility for this state of things necessarily 
varies in degree, but in kind it is uniform and general. 
The landowner, complaining bitterly of the nuisance made 
by the towns and mills — which have, however, on the 
whole greatly increased the value of his property — is him- 
self an offender to the extent of his opportunity ; just ^ 
the corporate authority and the mill-owner whom he 
blames. The manufacturer, who declares with justice 
that the river water is injured for his purposes by the 
sewage of towns above him, rarely hesitates to let the 
excrements of his workpeople drain into the stream, and 
thus make it worse for those below him. Even the villagers 
add their contribution to the nuisance ; their privies are 
placed over a running brook, or are drained into it ; 
household liquid refuse of every kind finds its way 
into the nearest watercourse ; and solid rubbish from 
the cottages and gardens is shot over the banks of the 
river to be wash^ away by floods. In fact, whilst all 
complain of the effect of tins habitual carelessness upon 
their own comfort and convenience, all are equally in- 
different to the comfort and convenience of others. 

* The injury and nuisance are as universal as the reck- 
lessness to which they are owing. The resident landowner, 
in some cases literally driven from his house by the stench, 
is generally loudest in complaint; and being able to enforce 
his rights at law, his complaint receives attention ; but 
others, sharing less than he in the compensating circum* 
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stances of the case, bear the injury in silence. Not only 
landed proprietors, but fanners, inhabitants of small villages, 
and labourers living in the vicinity of the stream which 
is used and abused by manufacturers and towns, are 
equally deprived of the use of both clean water and pure 
air. 

* The manufacturers, who are obviously offenders, are 
also sufferers ; and while professing to fear the effect upon 
the general interests of the districts which the enforcement 
of expensive remedies might produce, they are ready to 
admit that it is hard to imagine a greater injury to local 
interests than that which is inflicted by the miserable con- 
dition in which the rivers are everywhere foimd.'* 

Instances of the above description might be drawn ad 
libitum from the evidence accompanying the reports, the 
foulest pollutions being often found in the streams nearest 
to the metropolis, pollutions with which the great water 
companies to whom its welfare has been committed are 
unable to grapple. To this may be added the easy in- 
difference of the public at large to the subject. When on 
a late occasion one of these companies made a laudable 
effort, at a considerable sacrifice, to protect its district 
against the muddy and impure inflow of a Thames affluent, 
and the object was defeated by what may be termed the 
sentimental objections of residents higher up the stream, 
the district referred to made no sign of interest in the 
matter. 

Meantime parties beyond the Thames Valley district 
are scrambling for its water. A few years ago a Royal 
Commission on water-supply was issued to inquire into the 
practicability of obtaining large supplies of water from the 
mountainous districts of England and Wales for the sup- 
plies of the metropolis and its suburbs, and a body of im- 
portant evidence was collected. The conclusion arrived 
at was that it would not be safe for the metropolis to be de- 
pendent on a source of supply so far removed, and which 
might be liable to accidental interruption, and that the 
present supply would prove sufficient, with moderate 
additions to the present engineering means. But this 
€onclusion implies that the natural supplies should be pre- 
served intact for the use of the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the valley, and that the springs at its head should 
be guarded with jealous care, both as to quality and quan- 
tity. So far has this been from being the case that a 
quantity amounting to 3,000,000 gallons daily, or, in other 
words, enough to supply the villages and towns in the 
valley between the spring-head and Reading, has been 
permitted to be subducted by a Thames and Severn Canal 
Company, under a private bill, a decrease of no small im- 
portance at a time when provision will have to be made 
for the future as well as for the present, and the only 
chance presenting itself of escaping from the effects of the 
excreta of the 600,000 persons which is now discharged 
into the Thames before it reaches the Hampton intxUces 
being in its dilution by means of a copious river-flow. 

^ On one point the proposed bill appears open to serious 
objection, as it seems to recognise a prescriptive right in 
river pollution. One of the Public. 



ARTISANS* DWELLINGS. 

{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — Your journal being open to discuss any of the 
important questions of the day, I venture to send you a 
few ideas on one of them— the artisans' dwellings — with 
the hope that in your paper their merits will get ftilly dis- 
cussed. Most of the writers on this subject start with the 
i^rtion that it is absolutely necessary the workman should 
live handy to his work. Is it really so ? I hope I shall 
be able to show it is not Five or six miles firom most 
towns, land, well adapted for the purpose, might be bought 
at from too/, to 200/. per acre. On ten acres of land, 364 
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cottages might be built, in twenty-six streets, fourteen 
cottages in each street, each standing on a plot of ground 
thirty feet square, and containing Uving-room, kitchen, 
four bedrooms, back yard, and dry closet ; the roadway, 
twenty feet wide, to be roofed over with glass, thus 
making a safe 'and dry playground for the children. Ven- 
tilation would be secured by each cottage having a back 
yard and openings in the glass roof. A tramway should con- 
nect it with the town, for the use of the inhabitants, it 
would be necessary to buy four acres of land to every ten 
built upon, to use the manure of dry closets and slop- 
\i'ater ; this might be divided and let on the allotment 
system. The advantages to a town would be very great, 
in the increased value of the land cleared of the wretched 
dwellings of the poor, and its improved appearance and 
healthiness. Can we wonder at the charges of drunken- 
ness and the crimes attributable thereto when we herd men,^ 
women, and children even worse than cattle ? Farmers 
and all who have charge of stock will tell you the 
better they are cared for, and the cleaner they are kept, 
the better they thrive and pay. If such be the faa why 
do we not apply it to our poorer brethren ? We are called 
upon to repair the shortcomings of our forefathers, and 
can only hope to do it by very energetic measures. Private 
benevolence and private enterprise are very commendable, 
but powerless to cope with the evil. There is not a town 
or village in England, Scotland, or Ireland that does not 
cry aloud for reform. Our government, by education, are 
warring with ignorance. The victory to be obtained will 
be doubtful and uncertain, unless that and improved 
dwellings go hand-in-hand. You may educate, but we 
want to teach self-respect, if our poor are really to be 
benefited. Years back we paid millions to abolish black 
slavery, and are even now makmg great efforts for the 
same purpose. Was that slavery worse than our poor now 
suffer, enslaved as they are by filth and vice ? You must 
compel them to be clean by providing dwellings fit for 
human beings and not for pigs. If that were done, in one 
generation what a change would be effected ! Our poor, so 
ktely steeped in misery and crime, well fed, clothed, 
housed, and educated, the death-rate reduced, and a whole 
army of children saved to the country. 

Geo. Willett. 
38, South Street, Worthing, May 12, 1875. 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEAIiTH OFFI- 
CERS, INSPECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Anderson, Professor Alfred George, has been appointed Pab'ic 
Analyst for the Parish of Paddington, vice Hard wicke, deceased : 
X50/. per annum. 

Bartlett, W. J., £s<i., has been appointed Chairman of the I^ of 
Thanet Rural Sanitary Authority. 

Batlev, John, L.R.C.P. Lond,M.R.CS. Eng., has beea axnobted 
Medical Officer of Health for the Great Yarmouth UrbanSantfarr 
District. 

Bbard» Mr., has been appointed Surveyor to the Isle of Thanet RunI 
Sanitary Authority. 

BuBB, R., Esq., has been appointed Vice- Chairman of the Isle of 
Thanet Rural Sanitary Authority. 

Burton, D., Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Bevcriey 
Rural Sanitary Authority. 

Denning. John Vere Charles. L.K.Q.C.P. IreL, L.R.CS. IreL. has 
been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Greetiaad Rural 
Sanitary District : xo/. per annum. 

Hughes, Mr. Benjamin, has been appointed Surrevor and I&spector 
of Nuisances for the Upper Sedgley Urban Samtary DistricL 

Marshall, William Norris, M.R.CS. Eng., L.S.A. Load., has beea 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Newent lUnal Sam- 
tai^ District : 40^ per ann. 

Muriel, John Thomas, M.R.CS. Enf., L.S.A. Lond.. has been ap- 
point^ joint Medical Officer of Hadth for the Hadleigh Urbaa 
Sanitary DistricL 

Newman, Henry, M.R.CS. Eng.. L.SwA. LondL, has bees appoiased 
joint Medical Officer of Health for the Hadkigfa Udan Saaitarf 
District 

Nunn, Mr. Philip W. G., has been appointed Mediotl Oftoer of 
Health for the Bournemouth district. 
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Kavheht, Mi. W:it[ain lame 

Nuismcet for (he Mutfon] 

Urbvi Sviitary Disuicta : 100/- per sjinum. 
SlTBKWiN. Mr. JoBcpfa. hu been appointed Collector to the Upper 

Sedgley Urhui Siiulary Authonly. 
SriAB, lohK. M.R.C.S., L.RCP., Medical OfEctr dT Healtb for 

South Stlieldi, hu been nc^nted Officer of Heillh Tor the 

adjoiniij^ Urban Sanitary Diatricu of Jarrow and Hepburn, at 

ui addJtMHia] diary of 175/. 
Sthvunsos, iBinei, M.D. Univ. Edin., M.R.CS. Eng., h« be*n 

sppDimnT Medical Officer of Health farthePuuh of Paddington, 

vice Hardwiclcc. refl£ned ; jouL per amiiim. 
Swrre, Ed»«d Horatio Walker. W.D. Uoiv. St And., M.ItCS. 

T.B%,, L.S.A. Lend, bai been aKninied Medial OtGcei of 

HuUlh for the Dreilirich Rural and Urban Sanitary Uisliicu : 



ToWf 



END, H. C. E«]., 



s been rc-IppDint 



Witney Urbui Saniu . 
• asav, Mr. F. R.. hai been re-appoidiei 
Ibt [be Alnwicli Rural Sanitary l5i»rici 



I Chairman of the 



VACANCIES. 



Health. Ap^tsiion!, June 7. to Edwanl Maule, Town Oerk. 
KAIxroiiD UiuH Sanitabv DisTiicT. Surveyor: \aol perann. 

and houK. Applicalioiu, aaod instiiit. 10 the Chairnun, Mun- 

cuter Hall, tbklbTd. 
Stocktom Ubbaii SAMiTAiv District. Collector. 
7usDALI RlTBAL SamITABV Di5TI11CT. Inspector of Nuisanc« ; 

iro/. for oiw year. Ap^iation, ayih inuant, 10 J, D. HohnA, 

Ulerk Id ibe Authcrity, Barnard CaMk. 
ToBsmDGE Rl'bal Sasitahv DtSTWCT. loipeclor of Nuiiancei, 

for three yeora; ic»^. lirat year: no/. Kcond \ ivii, third. Appli- 

caiioni j\ine ,. to F. W. Stone, Clerk ts the Authority, >i. Church 

Koad, TonbriSge Welli. 
The ScAKBOBOticH UnBAN S*stTA«v AVTMOiilTV hai-e incrca«d 

the ulaiy of Dr. John W. Taylor, Medical Officer of Mealili, 



;« 



ratu* employed (hei 

KKld», LbndoD. — ._ 

Proeper Libagaiay. Paniin 
* — : — fovcd apB — ' 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

£485. Inipr4veinent5 in matlretKsnr apparatus for prei 
property aAoat, parti of which apparatui are 1 

Pike. Keanioaton T^e, Sunev- 
I^GS. Imprcn-emenu Ei tube nelti. Peter Jenien, Chancery Lane, 

Lippe-Detmold, Germany. 

nployed (herein, j^n Henry Johnion. Lincoln's fnn 

.... Robert BuiCe, Harley S(reet. London.— A coni- 

nuoicaUon from Fianji MiiaUen. Chili. Soulh America. 

Imprnvemeptf in Ycatilatine the «nl and waste-water pipes and 
Jraini of houw*. and in thecoDttructionnnd Gtliog of water- 
trapl or appaniLiu for the laid purpiHC. William Rnon 
Buchan. Guu^w. Lanarluhire, N.B. 

ImpTovementt in vnk and other (raps. John Middlelor, Leedf, 
Yorkihin. 

Improveinenta in apparatui for warming and ventilating. ^Vil- 
uam Jamei Spumer. Bitmbighain. 

ImproTementi in machinery iw raiung nod fnrcinE waler or 
air, and for dredging mud, and, and depoaiti in general fram 
^..__i_.. J. . .... .. .. ,^^ Wyman Woodford 

rmontlerraccUvender 
pipe) for holding a con> 



and EthelUn George Woodfo 
Hill, Middkuic 
A device (la be applied to a com 
cenbaied fertiliKt ot other h 
icmi-ulid fimn. William Fid 



Her or ga> mains. Wil- 
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DWN-SEQUABD ON CEBEBHAL 
POWEB IN MAN. 

:ording to the report in the Medical and 
al Reporter^ Dr. Brown-Sdquard commenced 
it Tonar Lecture by saying that he hoped 
is views, being somewhat novel, would com- 
sittention. The facts on which he would dwell 
ew, probably would not be generally accepted, 
erhaps, would not be easily understood by 
lot familar with medicine, 
ve we two brains ? and, if so, why not educate 

The views of science upon this subject were 
It from his. The left side of the body was the 
fording volition to the brain, and, vice versdy 
lit side of the brain afforded volition to the 

Eminent authorities had declared that either 
' the brain was competent for this purpose. 
! use only one side, and, therefore, leave out of 
t one-half of brain-matter. We owe due edu- 
to both sides of the brain, or rather, to the two 

to intelligence, the eminent authorities he had 
stablished the fact that either side of the brain 
mpetent for full development of the faculties, 
were many persons of two minds, because they 
5ver able to make up their minds. Some men 
i to be rational while they were insane. There 
lany cases that showed clearly that there were 
lins. He had known a boy in London that 
stly had two brains, whose peculiarities he 
►ed. He would fall into a comatose state, and 
ly open his eyes brightly, inquiring of his 
why he was not introduced to the gentleman 
is present while he was asleep. Again, the 
r saw him when the boy recognised him. He 
ro mental lives. He knew nothing of what 
id in his sleeping condition, when fully awake ; 
len in the latter condition he knew what had 
id when in the former. The lecturer had seen 
ases of this kind. 

regards faculty of speech, the fact that we had 
ains was not so easily proved. The loss of 
ulty of expression depends upon disease of the 
e of the brain ; and this proves that the right 
distinct. 

regards sight, a theory has been put forth by a 
ited physician of London, that the right side 
base of the brain is the centre of sight The 
lalf of the right eye and the outer half of the 
J have the base of the brain as the centre. A 
5 in the left side of the brain, where the optic 
ouches, would, therefore, affect only one-half 
brain. Notable cases were given in which 
had seen but one-half of certain objects that 
ized upon. If the disease exist only in the left 
the base of the brain, only one-half of the eye 
affected. So there are many cases that go to 
. the philosophers. But we do not accept 
sions unless theory be thoroughly supported, 
jrewere three series of facts, but one would be 
I to show that the theory should be rejected, 
e of the brain, where the optic nerve touches, 
not be sufficient to cause loss of sight. One 
the brain would be sufficient to sustain sight 
sration in any portion of the nervous system, 
upon other parts, can produce disease in that 



part. Injury to the spinal cord would produce loss 
of sight on either siae. There was nothing more 
common than the loss of sight temporarily in 
children who suffered from worms in the stomach. 
An injury in one-half of the brain can exist without 
producing loss of sight. Either half of the brain 
may, therefore, serve to sustain sight 

As to the voluntary movements, these depended 
upon the action of the body. Yet there were many 
small muscles which were not affected in cases of 
paralysis. There were cases on record in which it 
was shown that the lower lobe of the brain could be 
destroyed without affecting these voluntary move- 
ments. There were several such cases. We must, 
therefore, look on one-half of the brain as being 
sufficient to sustain voluntary movements on both 
sides of the body. An irritation in any part of the 
brain may affect any part of the body, and an irrita- 
tion in any part of the body can produce paralysis in 
another part. The irritation could also act upon 
remote parts. This shows that the power of will 
does not control the entire action of the body. 
When paralysis occurs, it depends upon irritation. 

The same reasoning applies to sensation. There 
were thousands of cases anecting the brain that did 
not affect the feeling. Passing these facts in review, 
we find vast differences owing to the fact that one- 
half of the brain was developed for certain thing?, 
and the other half for other things. To the left side 
of the brain belonged the faculty of expressing our- 
selves by speech. Articulation depenaed in great 
measure upon the left side of the brain. Difficulties 
in the mechanical point of speech were more fre- 
quently found when the left side of the brain wa? 
diseased. It was the mental part that was lost, and 
not the mere mechanical action. The left side of 
the brain was also the motive power of gesture. 
When the left side .was diseased, patients lost the 
power of gesticulation. 

As regards writing, it was lost more frequently in 
diseases of the left side of the brain. The right arm 
was paralysed by diseases of this side. Many thus 
diseased could not write from memory, although they 
could use their fingers and copy. In those cases, it 
sometimes occurred that persons could not write 
at all. 

Intelligence depends more upon the healthfulness 
of the left side than of the right side of the brain. 
The right side of the brain in some cases has the 
power of the left, if properly developed. This serves 
to hysterical developments, and to nutrition of the 
body. One, the left, applies to mental ; the other, to 
the natural life. 

The right side of the brain operates upon the limbs 
in cases of paralysis and other diseases ; also upon 
disturbances in the lungs, liver, and other parts. 
Hysterical and emotional symptoms are more common 
in cases of disease of the right side of the brain ; 
out of 1 20 cases of paralysis that came under the 
lecturer's observation, there were 96 caused by disease 
of the right side. An alteration of the retina of the 
eye will come more frequently from diseases of this 
side of the brain. Out of 69 cases of convulsions of 
the eye, 47 were due to disease of the right side. 
Death occurs much more frequently by disease of 
the right side of the brain, and in cases where 
patients do not die it will produce more extensive 
and enduring paralysis. 

All this shows, not that the two sides of the brain 
differed originally, but that there were diflferent 
developments of each. The left side of the brain 
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was much larger than the right side. If a person 
went frequently to the same hatter he would find that 
his hat had from time to time to be enlarged. There 
was no question that the brain grew. By studying a 
particular subject the person became more proficient, 
and the brain was more fully developed. 

There was no doubt that the left side of the brain 
predominated in our system. Our being right-handed 
showed it There was no population in the world 
that was not right-handed. The right hand of the 
body was mostly used. Left-handed individuals used 
the right side of the brain, showing the connection 
between these things. 

There was primitively a difference between the two 
brains. In children, convulsions were sooner de- 
veloped in the left than in the right side of the brain. 
This was attributable to excess of blood in the left 
side. Parrots roosted on the right legs, and their 
talking power came from the left side of the head. 

There were four vital points to be considered. The 
first was that asphyxia was connected with the left 
side of the brain in persons that were right-handed, 
and with the right side in those that were left-handed. 
The second point was that children who were first 
learning to talk, if disease came in the left side 
of the brain, learned to talk iust as well with the 
right side of the brain. Though losing half the brain, 
they got along iust as welL 

This proved that the right side could be educated, 
with the left hand for execution. The third point 
was, that four out of every hundred left-handed per- 
sons learned to write with the left hand ; therefore, 
the left side of the brain, even with persons left- 
handed, could be educated better than the right side. 
The fourth point was that the leg was rarely so much 
affected by paralysis as the arm. He, however, would 
pass over this argument, as it could only be under- 
stood by medical men. 

If the lecturer had established that we had two 
brains, then they should be developed If we could 
develope the legs and the arms of both sides, we could 
develope both sides of the brain. If we gave as 
much attention to the left side of die body as we do 
to the right side, we would fully develope our two 
brains. The important point, therefore, would be to 
make children use both sides of the body — alternately 
using the right and left arm and the right and left 
leg equally. There would be no difficulty in thus 
training children to full development 

Even adults who had lost speech by disease of the 
left side of the brain could regain the power by culti- 
vating the right side. In gesture, persons who had 
lost the use of the right arm could be trained to use 
the left. If children were thus trained, we would 
have a sturdier and healthier race, both mentally and 
physically. 



WYCK ON INPANTILB HYGIENE. 

Dr. Van Wvck, in a paper on Infantile Hygiene 
{Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of 
California during the years 1873 and 1874) gives a 
great deal of practical advice. He says : 'An 
infant is scarcely washed and dressed, ere the ques- 
tion is asked, " Doctor, what shall we give the baby 
to eat ? " Really one would suppose that the help- 
less little being had made its entree 'into this world m 
a famished condition, and not a moment was to be 
lost in relieving the terrible pangs of hunger and 
averting impending death. Within the memory of 
some of us, the custom prevailed to a considerable 



extent of giving a dose of castor-oil a few hours after 
birth to the infant ; and the physician who was bold 
enough to interdict so absurd and injuriotis a p^oc^ 
dure was regarded by those compendia of infan- 
tile therapeutics and necessities, the nurse and 
grandmother, as knowing very little, if anything, 
about babies. Happily for the child, that practice 
seldom prevails now, but, in its stead, the less bane- 
ful, diough by no means harmless, sweet-oil and 
anise-seed tea is suggested to clear the little one out 
If to clear it out of the world is the intention, 
then there might be some show of reason in giving 
the drench. 

< On the birth of a child, the breasts of a mother 
rarely contain any milk, which, to my mind, is the 
strongest evidence that the child does not require 
that kind of nourishment If such was not the case^ 
the same provision would be made for it as for the 
lower mammals, for whom a bountiful supply is 
furnished from the maternal font at the moment of 
birth. There is, however, as we all know, or ought 
to, a viscid yellowish fluid, the colostrum, in the 
human breast at the period of child-birth, which not 
only contains all that is necessary for the nourish- 
ment of the infant until the lactesd secretion occurs, 
but also e3q>edites the discharge of the meconium. 
An hour or two after birth, the child should be put 
to the breast, unless the labour has been a tedious or 
severe one, and the mother needs rest to recuperate 
her exhausted energies, when it can be deferred for 
six or eight hours without detriment to the child. 
Should the amount of colostrum not be sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of the in£uit, a little sweetened 
water is all that is required until the flow of milk; 
but should this not occur at the proper period, 
fresh cream diluted with boiling water m the 
proportion of one part of the former to ten of 
the latter, with the addition of a sufficient quantity 
of sugar of miUc It not unfrequently happens that 
the mother affords too little of the lacteal fluid, or it 
may be none at alL This truly unfortunate state of 
affairs is often a source of as much annoyance to the 
medical attendant as to the mother. 

* For twenty years I have discountenanced the use 
of diluted cow's milk, substituting properly diluted 
and sweetened fresh cream, soldy on the grouitd 
that a nearer approximation to women's milk can be 
effected than in any other way known to me ; and 
hence there is less liability to produce injurious 
effects. 

' Apart from this, I think there are other good 
reasons for using only the cream, which rises after 
the milk has stood some twenty-four hours. Very 
much of the milk sold in our cities and towns is 
adulterated in various ways, and in many instances 
when such is not the case, tiiie cows are improperly 
fed and cared for. By using the cream only, «e 
avoid in the first instance the adulterating materials, 
and in the second, we are enabled to give a kss 
quantity of a diseased or abnormal secretion. 

' Having procured a quart or more of the purest 
attainable milk, set aside for twenty-^our hours, and 
then skim off, but not too closely, the cream. As 
the cream of cows differs in richness from a number 
of causes, it is impossible to give in figures the 
amount of water necessary for the proper dilutioiL I 
therefore direct the cream to be diluted with boiling 
water to an extent that will make it as near the ridn 
ness of the mother's milk at that period as possiU^ 
adding enough sugar of milk to bring it up to the 
natural standard of sweetness. I pcefier die mOk* 
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sugar to cane or beet sugar, for the reason that, 
should acidification of the food occur, we have in the 
former lactic acid, but in the others acetic acid, as a 
residt To be as explicit as possible, I should say 
that with the cream afforded from the milk ordi- 
narily served to purchasers, the following formula 
will be found very nearly correct : — 



To a child one week old, 

in good health 
Two weeks old . 
Three to four weeks old 
One to two months old 
Three to four months old 
Four to six months old 
Eight to ten months old. 



Cream. 
Part. 



} 



BoUiM Water. Millc-Sugar. 
Arts. Parts. 



z 
z 
z 
z 
z 
z 



zz 

. xo 
8 

7 
6 

5 
3 to 4 



as 

25 
as 
as 
^S 
as 



* Shoidd this prove too strong for the child, it will 
be necessary to make a further dilution with, if 
needed, an alkali to prevent acidification. A certain 
amotmt of lime-water is generally ordered to obviate 
this result ; but experience has proved to me that the 
bicarbonate of potassa is preferable, for the reason 
that, as an antacid, it is equally efficacious, while it 
prevents the formation of so solid a curd, and thereby 
renders it more soluble. It should be added to the food 
in the proportion of one quarter of a grain to each 
iiuid otmce, and if curd is found in the excreta, the 
amount shoidd be doubled. 

* It may, and often is asked, why use the cream 
only? To my mind, the reason is perfectly obvious. 
It contains all of die salts of the milk ; most, if 
not all the butter, while the excess of casein has 
been deposited or left in the residuum. 

* We are frequendy called upon to prescribe for 
in£uits with whom the mother's milk does not agree. 
This may arise from different causes. It may be 
owing to the character of secretion, or attributable 
to an abnormal condition of the digestive organs of 
the child. If to the former, either a wet nurse must 
be substituted, or, if that is impracticable, then arti- 
ficial food must be given. Should the latter be the 
case, it will be necessary to dilute the mother's milk 
to that degree which can be properly assimilated. 
Cases occur in which this fails, and it becomes 
necessary to feed the infant on whey, which is 
readily made by putting a piece of rennet in the 
milk, which (the whey) should be sweetened with 
sugar of milk. Should this prove too strong, as it 
sometimes does, it shotdd be weakened with boiling 
water. This character of food is often objected to 
by both mother and nurse as not affording sufficient 
nourishment. But if the child does not lose weight 
and is doing well, why make any immediate change ? 
As to the length of time this course should be per- 
severed in, I say, just so long as any other food fails 
to be digested. The strength of the food should be 
gradually increased according to the power of assimi- 
lation. We have all repeatedly had cases that taxed 
our best energies to find an article of diet which 
wotdd agree with the infant, often failing in the best 
directed efforts. In extreme cases I have success- 
fully used the expressed juice of raw or very rare 
beef, giving the child from one-half to two or three 
teaspoonfuls, more or less, pro re natd ; and had the 
whole body with the exception of the face, rubbed 
with either sweet or cod-liver oil The advantage of 
applications of oil is too obvious to dilate upon. 
Mothers often ask when they can change the food. 
My reply to this is, as long as the child is improving 
in strength and growth, and all the bodily functions 
are^properly performed, and there being no other 



reasons for doing so, let well enough alone, and more 
especially so if the child is teething. A very common 
cause of gastric and intestinal derangement in infants 
is solely attributable to the ignorance of the mother, 
who can imagine no other cause than hunger for the 
fretfulness of the child, and consequently g^ves it the 
breast or the bottle whenever it cries. Regularity in 
feeding is as absolutely necessary for the well-being 
of the child as its food A child of from one to two 
weeks old should not be allowed to take the breast or 
other food oftener than once in an hour and a half 
when awake, gradually increasing the time to every 
three hours, giving the stomach not only time 
to fully digest the food, but allowing a period 
of rest from its labour. In my opinion, as 
common a cause as almost any other of colic, is 
insufficient warmth) and in the majority of cases an 
examination will disclose a coldness and dampness 
of the child's feet and abdomen. A bottle of hot 
water placed at the foot of the cradle or crib will 
prove as great a source of comfort to the mother as 
the child. Much might be said on the subject of the 
fashion of infants' dress, and I think that physicians 
are not a little to blame in this matter, as their 
opinions on all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children are respected and acted upon almost invari- 
ablv by mothers, who, as a general rule, are ready 
and willing to make any sacrifice for, and do anything 
which will add to the welfare and comfort of, the 
"baby."' 



THE DISPOSAL OF THE BODY AFTEB 

DEATH. 

BY PROFESSOR D. W. YANDELL, M.D. 
{Abstract of an Address delivered in the University 

of Louisville^ 

Burying, burning, and embalming are the three 
modes adopted by humanity for the disposal of its 
dead. I might stop, if time permitted, to describe 
what has been called the more * phantastical ' modes 
of disposing of the body after life has left it, as that 
of the Indian Brahmins who burnt themselves alive, 
one of which strange people amazed the Athenians 
by throwing himself upon his funeral pyre and ex- 
claiming, ' Thus I make myself immortal ; ' or that 
of the Egyptians, who, afraid of fire, endeavoured to 
preserve the bodies of their dead by precious em- 
balmments and inclosurcs in glass ; or that of the 
Chaldeans, who, though idolaters of fire, abhorred, 
it is said, Uie burning of their corpses as a pollution 
of that deity ; or that of the Scythians, who, reject- 
ing all interment, made their graves in the air ; or 
that of the Persians, who, caring only for their bones, 
g^ve their flesh as food to dogs and wild beasts ; or 
tiiat of the Mussulman, who affects the grave, and 
requires it to be of such su:e that he may rise in it 
to his knees, and there fight the final battle between 
the white and black angels. But I shall confine 
myself to the two methods of simple inhumation and 
cremation, and especially to the latter. 

There can be no doubt that the earliest mode was 
interment The example of Abraham and of the 
patriarchs proves it, if we reject the tradition accord- 
ing to which Adam was buried near Damascus, in 
Mount Calvary. It is in this way that the remains 
of the great Israelitish leader and lawgiver, Moses, 
were disposed of, as we learn by the hot contest 
between Satan and the archangel about his body. 
The practice was to bury their dead out of their 
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sight But cremation also prevailed at an early 
age, and to no inconsiderable extent Homer gives 
noble descriptions of funerals at which the bodies of 
his heroes were consumed by fire. That of Patroclus, 
the friend of Achilles, is one of the most imposing. 

The only instance of cremation in this country 
of which I have any knowledge occurred many years 
ago, and in the person of a noted citizen. I am 
indebted for an account of it to my learned colleague, 
Dr. Bell. 

Henry Laurens was one of the wealthiest mer- 
chants of Charleston. When the revolutionary 
struggle commenced he was in Europe superintend- 
ing the education of one of his sons. He imme- 
diately returned home, threw himself with great 
vigour into the contest, was one of the foremost 
patriots of South Carolina, and enjoyed the 
unbounded confidence of Washington. He was 
elected a delegate to the Congress of 1776, and was 
elected president of that body. In 1779 he was sent 
as minister plenipotentiary to Holland ; but, having 
been captured by a British vessel, was confined to 
the Tower of London for fourteen months. The 
British authorities made him many offers to abandon 
the cause of his country, but they were all spumed. 
Soon after his release Congress appointed him one 
of the commissioners to make a treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, and, in 1782, in conjunction with Frank- 
lin and Jay, he signed the preliminaries of the treaty. 

It is known that the distinguished South Caro- 
linian made a will which contained the most positive 
commands for the burning of his body. The reason 
for this strange order is not generally understood. 
Laurens had a daughter, one of the loveliest of the 
girls of South Carolina. When about fifteen years 
of age she apparently died, and was shrouded and 
placed in a coffin for burial. The coffin was open, 
and lay in a room fronting the bay. A number of 
her friends, young ladies and gentlemen, were sitting 
as watchers of the corpse. As one of the ladies 
walked near the coffin she was startled by a slight 
movement of the body, and her action drew the other 
watchers to the coffin. They were soon convinced that 
Miss Laurens was alive. The family were summoned 
and prompt measures taken for her resuscitation, 
which were successful She afterwards married Dr. 
David Ramsey, the patriot and historian, and an 
eminent physician of Charleston. Laurens never forgot 
the scene in his house connected with the narrow 
escape of his daughter from being buried alive. In 
prescribing cremation for his bodv, and in directing 
disinheritance for disobedience of*^ this order, he de- 
clared that he could conceive of nothing more 
terrible than resuscitation in a closed grave. His 
body was burned in accordance witfi the injunctions 
of his will. 

The Christian religion brought to light a truth 
which finally rendered cremation odious. As it has 
been expressed, it ' glossed the deformity of death 
by careful consideration of the body.' Recognising 
the body as the lodging of Christ and temple of the 
Holy Ghost, Christians were considerate of it, as 
well as of the immortal soul, and attended its burial 
with long services and full solemnities ; and so 
Christianity * gave final extinction to the sepulchral 
bonfires,' and the practice of cremation died out by 
the beginning of the fourth century. 

One of the arguments which have been presented 
in favour of cremation is that what remains of the 
body after the analysis of fire is unchangeable. As 
Sir Thomas Browne expresses it, ' He that hatJi the 



ashes of his friend hath an everlasting treasure. 
Where fire taketh leave corruption slowly enters. In 
bones well burnt fire makes a wall against itscll' 
But cremation is urged upon much more practical 
grounds. It is urged as a measure necessary to the 
health of the living in communities where great 
numbers of bodies are undergoing decomposition, 
preventing, as it does, the process of putrefaction 
and all its attendant evils. It is less expensive than 
burial, as now conducted, and renders costly 
cemeteries unnecessary. 

Sir rienry Thompson, one of the most bnlhant 
surgeons . of modern . times, and withal a conspi- 
cuously liberal and enlightened philanthropist, thus 
sums up the advantages of cremation : * For the 
purposes of cremati6n nothing is required but an 
apparatus of a suitable kind, the construction of 
which is well understood and easy to accomplish 
With such apparatus the process is rapid and in- 
offensive, and the result is perfect The space n^ 
cessary for the purpose is small, and but little skilled 
labour is wanted. Not only is its employment com- 
patible with religious rites, but it enables them to be 
conducted with greater ease and with far greater 
safety to the attendants than at a cemetery. For 
example, burial takes place in the open air, and ne- 
cessitates exposure to all weathers ; while cremation 
is necessarily conducted within a building, which 
may be constructed to meet the requirements of 
mourners and attendants in relation to comfort and 
taste. Cremation destroys instantly all infectious 
quality in the body submitted to the process, and 
effectually prevents the possibility of other injury to 
the living from the remains at any future time.* 

In reading the history of cremation as practised 
in various nations, one cannot fail to be struck with 
the tenderness exhibited by the survivors to the relics 
of the departed. The bones were carefully washed 
with wine and milk, * and mothers wrapped them in 
linen and dried them in their bosoms, where they 
had been first fostered and nourished. ' Artemisia, 
the wife of Mausolus, even went so far as to drink 
of the ashes of her husband, erecting over the ^^ 
mainder a tomb of such magnificence that it ranked 
long as the seventh wonder of the world. 

But tihere is another fact with which we are im- 
pressed as we read this history, and that is, the proof 
afforded everywhere of the early and universal respect 
to another life and a future state of existence. * Before 
Plato could speak,' it has been beautifully said, * the 
soul hadwingsinHomer.' All men craved immortality, 
and bcKeved that their friends were alive in another 
world. Ulysses, that * unconquerable man,' was un- 
concerned as to how he should live here, provided he 
could have a noble tomb after death. Socrates said 
to his friends, ' You may bury my body if in that 
you think not you are burying Socrates.' The jAilo- 
sopher, regarding only his betterpart, was indifferent 
whether his body should be burnt or buried. When 
proceeding to the last sad office they that kindled the 
funeral-pile turned their faces away, as expressing an 
unwilling ministration; and before applying the 
torch they raised their eyes toward heaven as the 
place of their hopes. Lucian, though in a jesting 
way, expressed the prevailing belief of his times 
when he said of -Hercules, ' That part which pro- 
ceeded from Alcmena perished, while that nt)m 
Jupiter remained immortd.' Such was the belief of 
these ancient pagans ; and, though they saw the 
body perishing in the flames, they were assured that 
the soul endured for ever. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 
KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The EiUlor will be glad to rrceive, with a view 
to ptiilicaiion, announcements of meetings, re- 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before ike memiers of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



IXITAJST UOBTALITT IN Z.OITDOn' 
nr 1874. 

Infant mortaJity is very properly recognised as 
one of the most useful tests of the sanitary condition 
of a population. Not only is infant life itself espe- 
cially sensitive as to sanitary shortcomings, but the 
rate of mortality among infants also reflects to some 
extent the health and stamina of the parents. There 
are, moreover, many obvious facilities for calculating 
and comparing infant mortality, especially in town 
districts ; and it may be well to state that by infant 
mortality is meant the deaths of children in their 
first year of life, or aged less than one year. In the 
first place, as infant mortality may be tolerably cor- 
rectly measured by means of the births registered, 
the dilSculty of correctly estimating town population 
during the long intervals between our decennial cen- 
suses is avoided. Again, the effect of migration, 
deluding both immigration and emigration, which 
disturbs the vital statistics of towns to an unknown 
Extent, does not materially affect calculations of 
mortality under one year of age. Further, the dis- 
turbing element of deaths in public institutions 
scarcely affects the death-rate of infants under one 
year ; lying-in hospitals, however, locally increase 
the number of births, whereas the infants after the 
first month are scattered, and their deaths in the 
Sitbsequent eleven months occur in places where 
their births have not been taken into account 
"iTiis slightly disturbing element may, however, 
in general be safely disregarded. 

All deaths registered during a year, under one 
year of age, must be of children born either in that 
or the preceding year. The more correct number 
of births to apply to the deaths of infants under one 
during 1874 would, therefore, be the mean of the 
number of births registered during 1B73 and 1874; 
but, as the number of births does not materially 
differ from year to year, it will be sufficiently ac- 
curate for the purposes of general comparison, if the 
deaths under one in each year be divided by the 
births registered in the same period, 
. Before proceeding specially to consider the infant 
mortality in London in 1874, it will be well to notice 



briefly what may be called the standard rate of 
English mortality among infants under one year of 
age. According to the English Life Table, the 
average rate of mortality among infants under one 
l^ear of age is equal to i65'6 per 1,000 ; the Healthy 
English District Life Table makes it 103-0 ; and the 
Upper Class Life Table only 805 per 1,000, or less* 
than half the average rate in the whole of England. 
Turning from the theoretical Life Table rates to 
the results of actual experience, we find that in 
England and Wales, during the ten years 1861-70, 
the average annual rate of mortality among 
infants under one year of age, calculated upon 
the estimated number of infants living at that 
age was i8o'4 per 1,000, This rate is, however, un- 
doubtedly overstated in consequence of the infants 
living under one year having been understated at 
the two Censuses of t86i and 1871, not, as has been 
asserted, through their not being counted at all at 
those enumerations, but through a large number of 
infants really only in their first year of life being 
stated to be aged one year. There is every reason 
to believe that comparatively few births now 
escape registration, and therefore we have another 
method for calculating the rate of mortality under 
oneyearof age, that is, by observing the proportion of 
deaths of infants under one year to the births regis- 
tered. By this method infant mortality in England 
and Wales during the ten years 1861-70, was equal 
to 150-0 per 1,000 annually, or lower than the more 
correct English Life Table rate, and considerably 
lower than the rate calculated upon the under-stated 
number of infants living under one year. In the 
three years 1872-4, the deaths under one year to 
births registered were equal to 149-6, 148-8, and 
150-7 per 1,000, respectively. It is weii-known 
that infant mortality is almost invariably greater 
in town than in country, and it is well to bear in 
mind that the proportion of deaths of infants under 
one year to births ranges from about 100 per 1,000 in 
the healthiest rural districts to more than zjo per 
1,000 in the most unhealthy towns. 

The recently published Registrar-General's An- 
nual Summary of vital statistics for the eighteen 
large English towns, relating to the year 1 874, shows 
that the proportion of deaths under one year to births 
registered among the six and a half millions of the 
population of those towns averaged 174 per 1,000. 
In London, with rather more than half the popula- 
tion of the eighteen towns, infant mortality thus 
measured did not exceed 155, whereas in the seven- 
teen provincial towns it averaged 193 per I/500, and 
among them ranged upwards to 215 in Leicester, 
and 233 in Liverpool. 

In registration London the rate of mortality 
amonginfants under one year of age has declined in 
recent years, and no better evidence of sanitary pro- 
gress can be urged. In 1870 it was equal to 163 per 
1,000; it was 171 in 1871, 159 both in 1872 and 
1873, and further declined during last year to 155 
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We propose now to extend our investigations in 
greater detail to the various localities embraced by 
that large area which is included within the registra- 
tion division of London. It mil be well here to state 
at once that the rate of infant mortality will not be 
found to range side by side with the rate of mortality 
at all ages, and we venture to think that in many 
cases the infant rate is the better index of the sani- 
tary condition of the population, in consequence of 
the difficulty of estimating the numhcrs living, and 
of making the proper corrections for deaths in insti- 
tutions. Registration London is dinded into five 
groups of districts, in which the rates of infant 
mortality in 1874 were as follow :— 14; in tlie south, 
iji in the north, 160 in the east, 169 in 
west, and 174 in the central groups. It might 
naturally be expected that the lowest rates would 
be found in the south and north groups of districts, 
as those parts of London including Norwood, Wands- 
worth, Putney, Lewisham, and Sydenham on the 
south, and Hampstead, Stoke Newirgton, and Stam- 
ford Hill on the north, are not all densely populated. 
It not surprising, moreover, to find that infant""' 
suffers most in the central group of districts, 
eluding SL Giles's, Strand, Holborn, and the City 
proper. In the densely populated east end of Lon- 
don the dealh-rate of infants is not so high as might 
have been expected, and is decidedly lower than i 
west districts of Kensington, Chelsea, SL George' 
Hanover Square, and Westminster. Among the 
twenty-eight districts the infant rate in 1S74 was 
lowest, 126 per 1,000 births in Woolwich, 132 in 
Lewisham, and 134 in Camberwell and Hampstead; 
the highest rales were 1S2 in St. George's in the 
East, 187 in St. Giles's, 199 in Chelsea, and 224 in 
the Strand district- Carrying this examination still 
further, we must now compare the rates in a few of 
the smallest units for which this information is now 
available, namely, the registration sub-districts ; for 
it is necessary to be able to put one's finger upon the 
spot where the greatest waste of infant life is going 
on, before it be possible either to ascertain its cause 
or to attempt to propose a remedy. The lowest 
proportion of infant mortality shown during 1S74 
in any of tlie registration sub-districts of London 
was 99 per i,coo births in Mayfair and Streatham ; 
in St. Mary, Marylebone, it was only 106; but 
the proportion was here disturbed by the registra- 
tion of 437 births in the Queen Charlotte Lying-in 
Hospital ; the next lowest rates were 1 11 in Plum- 
stead East, ir4 in Stoke Newington, 116 in Plum- 
stead West, and 1 19 in Stamford Hill, The average 
proportion throughout London for the year being 
16s per 1,000, we propose to notice those cases of 
sub-districts in which the rate of infant mortality 
exceeded 200 per 1,000 of the births repstered ; 
it was 302 in Long Acre, 2o6 in Shadwell, 211 in 
Charing Cross, 217 in Whitecross Street, 219 in 
5l George's, Bloomsbury, 233 in Chelsea North 
■Wwt, 273 in St CTement Danes, 300 in SL Sepulchre I 



(City), and 363 in St Olave, Southwaric Among 
the 137 registration subdistricts of London, there- 
fore, infant mortality, measured by the pn^r- 
tion of infants under one year, to births, ranged from 
99 per 1,000 in Mayfairand Streatham, to 363 in SL 
Olave, Southwark. It thus appears that out of 
1,000 children bom,nearly four times as many die 
during their first year of life in St Olave, Soutbtraik, 
as in Mayfair or Streatham, while the proportion 
prevailing in these two sub-districts is more than 
doubled in eight other sub-districts. In St Sepul- 
chre and St Olave, Southwark the numbers we 
small ; the births in 1874 were 140 and 77, and the 
deaths under one year 43 and 28 respectively; but 
on reference to previous years it will be found that 
almost similarly high rates of infant mortality pre- 
vailed) showing that the proportion in 1874 was not 
altogether exceptional, and therefore calling for 
local inquiry. In St. Qement Danes sub-district, 
which includes the King's College Hospital and the 
Clare Market district, 276 births were registered 
in iB74,and76 deathsofinfants under one year,eqttal 
to 275 per i,oooas before stated. These figures are so 
remarkable that a reference to previous years wW 
suggested ; and it appears that the proportioa d 
deaths of infants under one year to births in the 
four years 1870-3, ranged between 212 and 271 per 
1,000, and during the five years ending December 
last the proportion averaged 252 per 1,000. The 
rate of infant mortality in the whole of the Strand 
district in 1874 was 224 per 1,000; and the stBl 
higher rale which has continually prevailed in tho 
sub-district of St Clement Danes requires cartfol 
investigation, which could be best carried out by the 
medical officer of health for the district Infant 
mortality has not yet received the careful considera- 
tion which its importance demands. Hitherto a 
high death-rate, especially among infants, has been 
looked upon as inevitable among the poorer classes 
in our large towns ; but the result of the efforts of 
societies for improving the dwellings of the labour* 
ing classes has proved that when properly housed 
the death-rate among such families is reduced by 
more than a half. It may be hoped, thetefore, that 
in future the rate of infant mortality will be dosdf 
watched in London and elsewhere, and an eicep- 
tiona! fatality among children under one year ti 
age accepted as jtnVrtif/rtrtV evidence of the existence 
of ' rookeries ' requiring summary treatment. 

HOSPITAL STTlfDAY PUWD. 

The recent meeting at the Mansion House, 
representative collectively, and individually, as it 
was, presented a marked contrast to the meeting of 
March S. In point of numbers we arc of opinion 
that it exceeded the so-called public meeting, and 
the contrast between the persons composing tins 
and the former meeting was most noteworthy in 
appearance, in manner, and in their mode of con- 
ducting public business. 
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The meeting, with the exception of Mr. Mcln- 
*y^> Q-C., unanimously approved the action of the 
council in appealing from the decision arrived at 
by the public meeting of March 8. Few if any of 
our readers who have watched the controversy 
throughout between the specialists and the distribu- 
tion committee but will rejoice at the good sense, 
discrimination, and judgment which the clergy and 
lay representatives displayed in thus supporting the 
views of the profession by insisting upon a perfectly 
fair system not only of distribution but of representa- 
tion also. As we pointed out on a former occasion, 
the special experience which the members of the medi- 
cal profession possess, in the very nature of things, 
and which enables them to express a sound opinion 
upon the management of hospitals and dispensaries, 
entitles them to a voice in the distribution of this 
fund ; nay, more, it renders it necessary for the lay 
members to have the support of medical knowledge, 
in deciding upon the relative claims of the various 
institutions. Hence it is, no doubt, that the clexgy 
felt, as a body, they were bound either to give 
up the Hospital Sunday collections altogether or 
to show once and for all, by an unanimous vote, that 
they would not allow their pulpits to be used by any 
particular person or persons for the purpose of 
advancing, not so much the public good, as the 
private ends of one small section of the community. 
We are glad to find that the result of the 
meeting so fully corroborates the statements 
advanced, and that both clergy and laity have 
proved equal to the emergency which at one time 
threatened to ruin the Hospital Sunday institution in 
London for ever. 

The following scheme for the future constitution 
of the fund was adopted clause by clause without 
amendment, and with practically no opposition : 

' I. That such congregations as have forwarded 
contributions to the fund during either of the two 
preceding years be entitled to a voice in the manage- 
ment of the fund, and that the minister and two 
laymen representing every such contributing con- 
gregation be summoned to meet the council in 
the month of December in each year, to receive 
the annual report of the council for the year, 
and to elect the council for the succeeding year. 
2. That the council consist of not more than 
fifty clerical and fifty lay members, with whom shall 
rest the power to arrange for the collection, to 
appoint the committee of distribution, to receive its 
report, and to frame such rules as may be needful 
for the proper administration of the fund. 3. That 
the committee of distribution, consisting of nine 
members with the Lord Mayor as president ex officio^ 
be elected at an early meeting of the council after 
its appointment 4. That awards to hospitals, etc., 
be primarily based on the total expenditure of each 
institution, after deducting therefrom (i) the income 
derived fi'om endowments and realised property, 
(3) the amount received in legacies exceeding 100/. 



each, (3) the amount of expenses of management ; 
but that in every case the merits and pecuniary 
needs of the institution concerned be fully inquired 
into and considered by the distribution-committee, 
and that the award made be detennined in accord- 
ance with the judgment of the distribution-committee 
upon such merits and needs, provided that in no 
case shall the grant be so reduced or withheld until 
a conference shall have been sought with the 
managing committee of the said hospital, etc. 5. 
That payments made by or on behalf of patients be 
left to the discretion of the distribution -committee, to 
be dealt with in each case as they may see fit 6. 
That no institution to the benefits of which admission 
can only be gained by election from the general 
body of subscribers be eligible for grants from the 
fund. 7. That hospitals, etc., receiving grants from 
the fund be required to place at the disposal of the 
council the same number of letters of recommenda- 
tion for patients to which an annual contributor 
would be entitled for an annual subscription equal 
to the amount of the grant 8. That in the event of 
a congregational collection made on Hospital 
Sunday being given to a particular hospital, dis- 
pensary, or institution, instead of being sent to the 
general fund, the amount so sent shall be deducted 
from the grant made to that hospital, etc 9. That, 
in making their awards, it be an instruction to the 
committee of distribution to take into their favour- 
able consideration the amount of congregational 
collections received by the several hospitals, etc, 
during the three years preceding the institution of 
the Hospital Sunday fund ; and, 10. That the com- 
mittee of distribution shall present their report to 
the council before the fund is finally distributed.' 

It is, no doubt, a pity that some such constitution 
as the foregoing was not adopted at the commence- 
ment of the movement In Birmingham, Manchester, 
and Liverpool, the managers have from the first pur- 
sued this course, and the result has been that in each 
instance where* Hospital Sunday' has had a fair trial 
in the provinces little or no difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in the conduct of the movement We 
think it was very wise of the meeting to throw the 
whole responsibility of future awards directly upon 
the council, by making it compulsory on the com- 
mittee of distribution to present their report then, 
before the fund is finally distributed. As Mr. S. 
Morley, M.P., wisely said— and in this he carried his 
hearers completely with him—* Remember that you 
will have on the distribution committee gentlemen 
of ordinary intelligence, who will honestly do their 
best to divide the fund impartially and fairly. 
Let me advise you to trust them thoroughly, and to 
support them in their difficult task. If you do this — 
and I urge you to do it loyally — the distribution-com- 
mittee will act as an effectual check upon bad 
management' There can be no gainsaying this very 
sound advice, and we hope that those interested in 
the fund will cordially determine to act on it in 
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future, ' Justice to all ' is the pivot upon which the 
success of this movement hangs, and we believe 
now there is every prospect of the Metropolitan 
Hospital Sunday Fund having a long and successful 
career, which will prove alike satisfactory to the 
managers and beneficial to the whole of the charities 
interested. 

When the Lord Mayor was in the act of putting 
the resolution approving the course adopted by the 
Council, a ray of sunlight, bright, warm, and cheerful, 
stole in through the window of the Mansion House, 
and seemed to be accepted by the assembly as a 
happy omen. We hope that it may prove to be one, 
and that the troubles and difficulties which have 
hitherto hampered the onward course of this m 
ment are removed for e\er. 



BEGTJLATIONS FOB METBOPOLITAIf 
SLAU GHTEB-HOnSES. 

In an article in the Sanii'ary Record for 
November 14, 1874, and under the above heading, 
■we gave a full account of the by-laws made by the 
' local authority ' for regulating the conduct of tlie 
■business of a slaughterer of cattle, and the structure 
of the premises in which such business is carried on. 
The by-laws were submitted to the Local Govern- 
ment Board in due course for confirmation ; but, in 
consequence of certain objections, were returned lo 
the local authority for reconsideration. A revised 
set of by-laws has been framed, to which Dr. Dud- 
field called the attention of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health at the last meeting of the session, 
held on the tsth inslanL Save in one important 
respect, to which we shall again refer, the amended 
by-laws do not materially differ from the original 
code. If anything they are more terse in style ; and 
they are certainly better arranged, the first fourteen 
relating to the conduct of the business, the seven 
following to the structure of the premises, and the 
last to the mode of application for a license to newly 
establish the business of a slaughterer of cattle. The 
Board alone have the power to give the required 
sanction for the establishment of a new slaughter- 
house ; and to the conditions on which they will do 
so we have nothing lo object, and only hope they 
will be adhered to. The defects of the new by-laws, 
like the old ones, are chiefly in the way of omissions. 
There is no provision for lairage for animals before 
slaughtering, although it is notorious that they cannot 
be killed 'off the drift,' and must be kept a certain 
time for cooling and fasting. The fourth by-law 
forbids the use of the slaughter-house for any pur- 
pose other than that for which it is licensed, while 
the first by-law forbids the keeping of catUc on the 
premises for any time longer than ' absolutely neces- 
sary' previous to slaughter. Surely the board does 
not contemplate the legalisation of the site of the 
slaughter-houses as a lair? Such a supposition is 
iocoAsistent with the by-laws which relate to the | 



cleansing, etc., of the premises ; and yet the deien. 
tion of eaille, sometimes for as long a period as two 
days, is ' absolutely necessary,' that they may be in 
condition to be killed, to say nothing of the exigencies 
of trade ! We are at a loss to imagine what course 
the licensing justices will take in a case where there 
is absolutely no lairage, in dealing with applicalionj 
for the renewal of licenses. The board, it must he 
admitted, has had to contend with a difficulty in 
framing the by-laws. Seeing that the Legislature hid 
not allowed the Act of 1844 to come into operatioa 
and sweep away the private slaughter-houses, they 
appear to have felt it their duty to make such by- 
laws as would not indirectly do that which Parliament 
had expressly refrained from doing. They hav^ 
therefore, so to speak, legislated down lo the lei-el of 
the existing slaughter-houses in many respects. 
The general conditions, however, in these struc- 
tures is so defective that many of them wOI, 
we suspect, find the meshes of the by-laws, 
imperfect as they are, too small to creep through. 
It is not required that the slaughter-house should, 
have a separate entrance ; it ivill rest, thereforti. 
with the justices to determine whether it is a lit and 
proper course to drive terrified animals through 1, 
butcher's shop or a dwelling-house. We observe 
with satisfaction, however, that it is now forbidden 
to conduct the business within the public view, ai»d 
that no stables may be within, or cotnmunicue 
directly with, a slaughter-house. Very proper con- 
ditions, and such as will lead to the closing of not a 
few slaughter-houses. 

We stated at the outset that in one respect Oieie 
was a material difference between the original and 
the amended by-laws. This relates to the position 
of the 'local authorit)-' in respect to the inspection 
and supervision of the slaughter-houses. The old 
by-laws were framed apparently under an impressicm 
that the Legislature intended the ' local auihorit)' ' ta 
supersede the vestries and their sanitar)- officer^ 
and to transfer to itself the powers vested in those 
bodies. It is true, as we stated in our former aitkl^ 
that ' the preamble of the by-laws reserves the sUtn- 
tory authority of the vestries ; but the practical 
effect of the by-laws will be to efface the vestries 
and their officers.' We added that the board woaU 
in that case need, and no doubt intended to ap- 
point, a sanitary staff of their own to do the work at 
present confided to the district authorities. We 
were not ignorant of the circumstance that there is 
no apparent ground in the Act for the position 
thus assumed by the local authority, and we are not 
surprised, therefore, to notice that in the amended bf- 
laws anything, with the exception of a single linc^ 
which relates to the inspection and control of the 
slaughter-houses by the board and its 'authorised 
officers ' is omitted. We suspect that the * excepdoa' 
will have to follow, for it forbids any alteration to be 
made in respect of paving, drainage, ventilatii>n,or 
water-supply 'without the consent of the board,' 
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although the board has neither the power to order 
any such works, nor any authorised officer to inspect 
premises with a view to ascertain the necessity of 
them. The intention of the reservation may be 
good, but the effect would be bad, for this eighteenth 
by-law, as it stands, would to all practical intents 
efface the vestries and the sanitary officers just as 
completely as did the now expunged by-laws. 

We have only to add that adequate pecuniary 
penalties are imposed for breach of the by-laws, 
and that, for any offence in relation to that for the 
r^^Iation of the conduct of the business, a court of 
summary jurisdiction is empowered to suspend or 
deprive the occupier of the right to carry on the 
business. 



WINDSOR DRAINAGE. 

The contractor, Mr. Acock, has just commenced the 
Windsor drainage works, the completion of which will be 
another step towards the purification of the Thames. The 
total cost of the works is estimated at 30,000/., which will 
be raised by loan, repayable by instalments. 



DRAINAGE OF THE LIFFEY. 

The Lord Lieutenant has sent a letter to the Dublin 
Council, stating that he will recommend the Treasury to 
lend them, instead of 350,000/., a sum of 500,000/. for 
their main drainage works, provided that next session they 
promote a bill to amend the Act of 187 1. j 



PURE DRINKING-WATER. 

At the discussion which followed the reading of Mr. 
Jabez Hogg's paper on river pollution, one gentleman, 
who strongly advocated the deep-well source of supply as 
being the only means of obtaining pure water, remarked 
that the filter-beds of the river companies were in such a 
state that water permeating through them was more impure 
thsm before filtration, and that the workmen preferred the 
unfilter^ to the filtered water. A vivid and sensational 
description was given of the foul state of these filter-beds, 
but it did not appear to strike the speaker that but for 
their use the impurities would have continued in suspension 
in the drinking-water instead of being deposited there. 
An imperfect filter, therefore, becomes better than none 
at all. 

On the other hand, both Mr. Wanklyn and Mr. Bart- 
lett, whilst urging the necessity of obtaining pure water, 
were opposed to the deep-weU source of supply on the 
ground that such water, when exposed to the atmosphere, 
very rapidly absorbed the germs of putrefaction, and also 
possessed so strong an affinity for the lead and iron pipes 
through which it was conveyed as to become really in- 
jurious to health on that account. Both gentlemen advo- 
cated the necessity of using filters, and Mr. Wanklyn 
undertook, by using one filter a certain number of times, to 
eventually render foul water absolutely pure. Mr. Jabez 
Hogg, in his reply to these arguments, perhaps hit the 
happy medium by stating that a filter, to be effectual, 
should only be employed intermittently in order to have 
time to purify or oxidise itself occasionally, as the con- 
tinuous use of a fouled filter was, perhaps, more injurious 
than none at all. 

In any case, however, whether the Artesian well sjrstem 
or filtered river-water is adopted for the London supply, the 
Thames water at Hampton is not at present the uncon- 
taminated source we should like to see the Metropolitan 
supply taken firom. 



SANITARY LECTURES. 

A COURSE of popular lectures on public health are 
being delivered imder the auspices of the Dublin Sanitary 
Association. 

The third lecture of the series is to be given by Dr. 
Tweedy on contagion and disinfection. Other lectures 
will be delivered each Tuesday in June. 



COW-KEEPING IN TOWNS. 

At a recent meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers 
for the City of London a proposal was carried, and referred 
to the sanitary committee, to inquire and report as to the 
expediency of taking such steps as may be necessary to 
compel all keepers of cow-houses in the City to take out 
licenses for the same ; it was fiirther proposed that these 
licenses should be renewed annually. The mover of the 
proposition remarked that it was not generally known that 
there existed in the City of London alK>ut i6o cow-houses, 
that these were situated in the poorest and most crowded 
districts, that they almost invariably constituted a nuisance, 
and that as they were not licensed no sufficient control 
over them could be exercised. It was stated that cows were 
now being kept in the City on premises which had been 
condemned by the medical officer of health, as not in the 
least adapted for the purpose. We believe the commis- 
sioners are mistaken in saying that they have no power to 
interfere in such a case, but there can be no question about 
the advisability of licensing cow-houses in the City, if it be 
necessary that cows should be kept within its boundary. 
Cow-keeping in the heart of towns must be detrimental 
to the health of the cows as well as of the human beings 
who reside near them. Apart from the sentiment of the 
cruelty to animals involved in shutting up milch-cows in 
dark, ill- ventilated sheds, it should be remembered that the 
quality of milk is most intimately dependent upon the 
health of the animal that produces it. Much of the milk 
supplied by the cows existing in the 160 City cow-houses 
is probably of inferior quality and deficient in nutriment, if 
not actually unfit for use. 



BELGIAN VITAL STATISTICS. 

Belgium is one of the most densely populated coimtries 
in Europe. Its area is 11,371 square miles, and less than 
a fifth of the size of England ; its estimated population at 
the end of the year 1873 was 5,254,821, which was equal 
to 462*1 persons per square mile. In England, at the 
middle of 1873, the population was estimated to be equal 
to 401 persons per square mile. The population of Belgium 
almost corresponds with that of Ireland, whereas the area 
of Belgium is not much more than a third of that of 
Ireland. The Belgian population contains 101*4 males 
to every 100 females, while in the English popidation 
there are but 94*9 males to each 100 females. The 
proportion of males bom to each 100 females bom is 
104*2 in Belgium, and almost identical with the propor« 
tion in England. The marriage rate in Belgium during 
1873 ^^ equal to 15*5 per 1,000 persons living, against 
17*5 in England and Wales. The births were equal 
to 32*5 per 1,000, and 3*6 lower than in England 
and Wales. The deaths recorded during the year were 
112,875, zxA the rate of mortality 21*4 per 1,000; 
in England and Wales the death-rate was 21*1 per 
1,000, and slightly lower than the Belgian rate. To 
typhoid fever 4,379 deaths were referred in Belgium, equal 
to a rate of 0*83 per 1,000. Belgium contains four towns 
with over 100,000 inhabitants: Brussels, Anvers, Gand, 
and Liege. The population of Brussels at the end of 
1873 was estimated at 180,172, with an average density of 
82 persons to an acre. The average density of population 
within the area of Registration Ix>ndon is now about 46 
persons per acre. 
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LLANDUDNO, AND ITS NEW DRAINAGE. 
The publication by the Registrar' General of his 
anniml table, diowing the compiralive mortality in dif- 
ferent watering places, his, notwithstanding the numerous 
attempts that were made to prove that its figures were 
enlirely misleading, had the effect at any rate of impresang 
upon tbe local authorities in these watering places the 
necessity of presenting a clean bill of health, in order lo 
nltiacl visilors. The public and the] proprielon and rale- 
paycre rX those places which seriously seek for sinilary 
reform will share between them the advantages arising 
from the improved condition of these health resorts. Every 
watering place that inaugurates a new system of drainage, 
or carries out any other kind of sanitary reTomi, is not 
lucky enough to get a column of the Ttmes for its descrip- 
tion, but the very prominence thus given to the account of 
the Llandudno new drainage system is satisfactory proof 
of the increasing interest in such matters, which may lead 
other watering places to imitate (he eiample of this 
favourite 'Welsh town. We are told by the medical officer 
of health that this system of drainage, which has been 
des^ned by Mr. Baldwin Latham, wiU cost not less than 
33,000/., and will impose an extra rate of 11. in the 
pound on the ralepayers. It redounds greatly to the credit 
of the Town Commissipners that they have become con- 
vinced that such an expenditure wiU be 'alike in the 
interest of the inhabitants and visitors.' The old system 
of sewers in the town has been utilised by the engineer for 
the carriage of surface and mibsoil water only, while the new 
seweiwill be devoted solely to the conveyance of sewage 
proper. The outlet for the new sewer will be carried out 
1,200 yards into the sea, to a point beyond low water 
mark, and where tbe currents, both at high and low water, 
are all seaward. The total length of the new sewer and 
its ramifications will t>e nearly ^ir miles ; it is to be con- 
structed on the gravitation principle, and the force of the 
current of its contents is lo be bcreased by a succession of 
sharp falls or drops. The system includes the most 
approved appliances for securing venlilation. The works 
are now in course of execution, and it is hoped that they 
will be completed before the busy part of the ensuing 
season. The lilKral expenditure of money for such an 
object in Llandudno deserves a success which there is no 
reason to doubt will be its reward. 

CRIMINAL BABV.FARMING. 
A CASE of baby-farming, of a criminal (or qua«i- 
criminal) natare, hiw occurred at Wavcrtrec, near Liver- 

Sol. The victim is an infant of ten months old, named 
erbert Cayshe, entrusted by its mother, Ellen Cayshe, to 
a Mrs. Kay, the wife of a stonemason, and who appears to 
be a professional baby-farmer. She had another ' nurse- 
child^ at the time of the death of Herbert Cayshe, and, as 
far as we are aware, she has that other nurse-child still. 
The state of her premises was thus described by the 
police -sergeant. 'While I was in the house,' he 
' bearing a noise upstairs, I went up, and found in o 
the bedrooms two ducks and a drake. The room w 
B most filthy state, as if it had not been cleaned for twelve 
months. There was no furniture at all in that room, 
another bedroom there were two small dirty straw 
tresses on the floor. Another room downstairs, also used 
OS a bedroom, was also in a filthy state, and had in it a 
quantity of filthy paper and pots. There was no furniture 
in it. The pantry was fiiU of ashes. There was nothing 
in the shape of bedclothes in the house. The house was 
in a filthy state.' The woman Kay acknowledged that she 
received 1/. a week, in advance, for the keep of the child 
— an amount sufficient, according to the evidence taken 
before the Infant Life Protection Committee, to supply 
the child with wholesome food. Tbe child died ; and the 
doctor, who examined the dead body, swore, at the coroner's 
inquest, that 'the body was frightfiilly emaciated, and 
weighed only 6J lbs. The tissues were perfectly bloodless, 
and there was no trace of Ibod in the stomach.' He could 



only account for the attenuated condition of the diitd (rem 
insufficiency of food, as there wis no appearance of disease 

I apparently nothing to prevent the child from taking 

JiAtwei^ given. 

The Coroner, Mr. Driffield, seems to hive exhibited the 
utmost nonchalance with respect to the case, as dear 1 
case of criminal baby-farming as ever occurred. If ever 
any infant was starved to death by a greedy hireling, tbit 
infant was Herbert Cayshe. The Coroner said that the 
jury would find that they would not be able to carry tbe 
case very far as to any chaige against Mrs. Kay- Wby 
the case was as clear a case of a criminal baby-fanDn 
starving an infant to death as the cases of Ellen Rogers, u 
Manchester, and Betsy Binmore, at Newton AbboL If 
Ann Kay is iimocent of the death of Herbert Cayshe, tbea 
Mr. Baron Newton erred grievously in sentencing Ellea 
Rogers to twenty years penal servitude, and Mr. Jnilict 
Lush in sentencing Betsy Binmore to twelve years penal 
servitude. It is impossible lo distinguish the cases, and 
equally impossible to let the crime of Ann Kay gooa- 
punished. The attention of the Home Secretary will, « 
trust, be called to these facts. Ann Kay, we may add, ii 
clearly liable to a penalty of 5/. for not registering fitf 
■ farm' under the In&nt Life Protection Act. 



GOVERNMENT PROSECUTION OF THE 
KEIGHLEY ANTI-VACCINATION GUARDIA.NS. 

On the 6th instant, an application, in the case of the 
Quan (on the prosecution of the Local Govemmcnl Board) 
V. iht Guardians of the Kdghlry Union, was made in the 
court of Queen's Bench before Justices Blackburn ud 
McUor, who, afier hearing the statement of facts by tbe 
Solicitor- General, granted a rule nisi for a mandatm 
commanding the defendants to carry out the providoni of 
the Vaccination Acts and the orders of the prosecotots. 
The present proceedings are mstituted in pursuance of the 
Act of 1B74, by which enlarged powers were confened 
upon the Local Government Board, enabling tbe board to 
make rules, orders, and regulations, prescribing the sani- 
tary duties of guardians and their officers. Under the Act 
of 1S74, a general order was made by the Local Gorsv- 
ment Board in October tost, that in all cases in which the 
provisions of the Vaccination Acts bad beoi tiegleetali 
the guardians should anthorise and instruct their ncdn*- 
tion officer to institute proceedings against the defaolteil 
This general order became of fiill force, in accordance 
with the Act, after publication in the London GautU of 
October 31. Early m November, the Local Govemmcd 
Board transmitted a copy of this order to the Ke^hlef 
guardians, t<^ther with a letter calling attention to the 
duties of the guardians thereunder. A fiirther letter a 
December reported 10 the guardian* that it appeared, ffM 
the returns of the vaccination officer, that there were abort 
Soo unvaccinated children in the Union. The gsardim 
on their part replied that they had no intention to order 
any prosecutions under the Vaccination Ads, and the 
correspondence was carried on until the remarkable lelHC 
from the Guardians to the Local Govemmcnt Board o( 
Feb. 24 last, in which the guardians said that ,thw 
'cannot conceive why a large majority of the people sboald 
be coerced into doing that which they do not desire,' ml 
wound up in the following wonls : ' It is, therefore, wi* 
considerable astonishment that the guardians hear yov 
threat, and they would feel obliged for iDliinruIion *i M 
what powers your board have, and under what section lal 
what act you propose lo apply to the Court of Qneca^ 
Bench for a mandanuis, and what you expect to glUI 
thereby.' The decision oftheCourt of Queen's Bendiisa 
satisfactory answer to this exhibition of ignorance and ob- 
stinacy, and it comes the more opportunely since Keigblcf 
has not only become a serious and dangerous centre « 
small-pox infection, from which Leeds and other Ycri^ 
shire towns are running great risks, but an outbreak df 
small-pox has occurred in Skiptm, where the gnaidiul^ 
emulated bj the action of the Keighley gvanUans, recendr 
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decided by a majorily of nine to sii not lo prosecute a man 
yiha refused lo have his child, aged thirteen months, vac- 
cinated. The medical officer of health of Ski[>ton, in a 
letter tolhe T/w/of the Sthinst., slated that in Skiplonand 
its immediate neighbourhood there are one hundred nn- 
-vaccinated children, that seven cases of sroall-poi have re- 
«ent!y occorred within the town, of which sU were clearly 
traced lo infection from Keighley, 



pibiral (Dffiars' litporls. 

WORCESTER. 
The annual statement of Dr. Wm. Strange, 

medical officer for Worcester, is more a compendium 
of sanitary evils and their remedies than the report 
proper of the general state of the health of the town, 
as he gives no statistics of the death-rale, births, or 
population. It is, however, a valuable contribution 
to the local literature, showing as it docs the actual 
sanitary condition of the town. In a few apologetic 
prefatory remarks to his really excellent report. 
Dr. Strange slates his desire to make it serve, in 
some degree, the purpose of diffusing the principles 
of hygiene, as applicable not only to the community 
en masse, but also to the case of individual house- 
holders, to many of whom the Greek word just 
named, and the great and irrefragable principles 
embraced by ii, are anything but ' household words.' 



Generally speaking the town has a good supj 
■ r taken from the Severn, and this supply 
... i-j -J the disconti 



the 



It town like 
a doubtful 
may appear 



-wells and pumps which 
Worcester must always give 
quality, however pure and ii 
to be to the eye. 

The Condy's fluid test for water is not always in 
such cases lo be relied upon, since any organic 
matter by which the water has been polluted may 
have passed beyond the condition in which the 
colour of Condy's fluid is affected and the brown 
deposit thrown down. The main drainage of the 
lown has received great attention from the local 
board of health, which has placed the means of 
efficient house- drainage within the reach of almost 
all the dwellings, but the fact of the main sewer dis- 
charging into the Severn militates against perfect 
efficiency. 

With respect, however, to solid refuse, the condi- 
tion of some parts of the city from privies, ash, cess- 
pits, and other receptacles of filth is simply abomin- 
able. The result is that an atmosphere laden with 
the foulest exhalations from all kinds of decom- 
posing animal and vegetable matters hang like a 
pall over certain areas of the city. Like Chester 
and oiher old towns, Worcester suffers from the 
existence of a number of narrow courts and alleys, 
the aggregation of a number of wretched hovels, 
consisting generally of two rooms only, without 
means ofventilation, and, as is usual in such dwell- 
ings, overcrowded to a great extent. The privies of 
these places are frequently placed close to the doors 
or windows, and used in common by a large number 
of people of both sexes. 

It is enacted legally that there shall be sufficient 
privy accommodation provided for each house, but 
the local construction of this Act has been to supply 
one to every three houses ; but how inadequate this 
is when there are lodging-houses which make up 
twenty or thirty beds for both sexes, and in some 



courts one convenience has to serve for twenty or 
thirty men, women and children. Of course the 
exisienceof delicacy, modesty, and self-respect under 
such circumstances is hardly to be expected. A 
more efficient system of removing the house privy 
refuse is strongly urged. Unfortunately the care of- 
this matter falls upon the tenant and not upon the 
landlord, and as the former is often loo poor to pay 
the sum demanded for cleaning these places, the 
nuisance too often remains until the atmosphere of 
the place is laden with disgusting and poisonous 
exhalations. 

These are the chief defects of the town ; but the 
sanitary authorities have not been idle, they have 
introduced an excellent water-supply at constant 
high pressure, with generally a good system of main 
drainage. They have provided a hospital for in- 
fectious disease with disinfecting appliances, a, 
large cemetery away from the town, and large well- 
supported medical institutions and dispensaries, 
which afford relief to 5,000 or 6,000 cases annually. 
Judging from the figures and the population, it 
would appear that these institutions are too wdl 
supported, and are giving gratuitous help to many 
who ought not to require it. 

The want of a mortuary is felt ; for although the 
law gives the medical officer power to order the 
removal of a dead body to these receptacles when 
needful, it does not say what he shall do in cases 
like Worcester, where, at present, they do not exist 

Dr. Strange is not content, however, with merely 
pointing out the existing evils of his town, but gives 
also clear and practical rules for effectually grappling 
with them. 

BARNS LEY. 
The mortality during the year 1874 has been 
very high, it having reached a rate of 3ri per 1,00a 
as opposed to an average of 26-4 during the previous 
seven years. A severe epidemic of scarlet fever has 
been in progress, and typhoid fever in addition to 
other lymotie diseases has also been prevalent. The 
report does not enter into any details as lo the con- 
ditions which in Bamsley favour the spread of these 
diseases, nor as to tlie means which are being taken 
to arrest them, but from a tabulated statement it 
appears that a good deal of general sanitary work 
has been carried out during the year. 



l^arliiimmtary ^rocecirmgs. 

HOirSB OF OOMMOHS. 

(Friday, May 21.) 
SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS BILL, 
On the consideralion of this bill several verbal amend- 
ments were introduced, and on araendment by Mr. Sand- 
ford, providing that the retail dealer shall have right of 
aclion against Ihe wholesale dealer, was also agreed lo. 

An amendment was afterwards inserted prohibiting the 
appointment in any place as an analyst of any person 
carrying on any trade or business connected with the sale 
of food or drugs in such place. 
On clause 13, 

Dr. Cameron moved an amendment providing; that 
samples of articles alleged lo be adulteraled sho^ be 
marked and waled by the analyst. 
The commiltec divided— 

P~or the amendment , . .17 

Against 53 — 3^ 

Some verbal amendments were agreed to. 
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{Tuesday^ May 25), 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
The order for commilting the Public Health Bill 
having been read, Colonel BattleloC observed that more 
time ought lo have been allowed for the consideralion of 
the principle of Ihe measure before entering upon its 
detaib in committee, and that the Government should give 
explanations reUliog to the medical oQiccrs and the water- 
supply in rural districts. Sir L. Palk also staled several 
objections to Ihe bill, and especially lo its having too much 
of a permissive character. Dr. PJayfair, while regretting 
that the bill had been pushed forward too rapidly, pro- 
nounced it a good CDKiolidatian measure, that would 
receive his hearty support. Mr, Newdegnte pointed out 
Ihe necessity of making provision for the storage of water 
in the mining districts, and in lowns which, like Birming- 
ham, were in elevated situations. Mr. Henley criticised 
the manner in which the bill was drawn, and cited it as an 
illustration of the toocommon practice of composing bills 
by pilchforkiog other bills into them without reference to 
antecedents, relatives, and other matters by which alone 
sense could \k made of Ihem. Alter some remarks from 
Dr. Lash and Sir H. Johnstone, Mr. Edater-Booth 
assured Colonel Bartlelol that there was no intention to 
extend into the coantry any system of medical inspection 
from London beyond that now prevailing. While hedesired 
to follow the policy of his predecessor as to the ap- 
pointment of medical ofHcers, he wa» not inclined to com- 
mit himaelf absolutely to the opinion that in certain places 
and under some circumstances the poor-law medical 
ofHcerx might not meet the necessities of the case. The 
bill would give the Local Government Board a useful 
power of compulsion in regard to the formation of dis- 
trict. The amendments now in the hands of members 
were those of which notice was given two months ago, 
and consei^uenlly there was no force in the objection to 
going on with the bill at that lime. With respect to the 
water-supply in mineral and elevated districts, he should 
have been glad to provide machinery for supplying the 
defect had it been possible to do so by this biU, but the 
difficulties he had met with were insuperable. He pro- 
mised, however, on behalf of the Government, that the 
subject should be fully considered, and they would not 
hesitate to appoint a Royal Commission if it appeared thai 
the question could in that way be more rapidly brought to 
a salisEtctory conclusion ; otherwise Ihcy would proceed 
to legislate on their own responsibility. Referring to the 
permissive character of the bill, he owned that he was not 
prepared to carry the compulsory principle (iirthcr at pre- 
sent, and possibly risk the whole measure by introducing 
provisions that would be likely to eicile strong opposition. 
As a codiRcation of the law, he believed the measure ivas 
complete. 

Mr. Stansfeld was of opinion that the right hon. gen- 
tleman was fiilly justified in asking the House to give him 
their assistance in passing the bOl, and he trusted they 
would go into committee without delay, in order that it 
might become law as quickly as possible. .Some observa- 
tions were also made By Mr, Whalley, and the House, 
having gone into committee, proceeded with the considera- 
tion of the clauses, of which igSout of 341 were agreed 
to when progress was reported. 



%'M ilcports. 



UNWHOLESOME MUTTON. 
At Guildhall, R. Whyman, a farmer of South Luffen- 
hom, Rutlandshire, has been summoned for sending un- 
wholesome mutton lo the meat market. The defendant 
had a flock of between thirty and forty sheep. On Febru- 
ary 24 last, he requesfed the son of a butcher to take home 
and kill two, and if they were fit, to send them to London. 



The two sheep were killed, and the carcases were eonvejtJ 
lo theslalionm Whyman 'scart. When they arrived 11 the 
market one was found to be unfit for human food. J[r. 
Merewether urged ibat the defendant had no knovledfc of 
the state of the slieep before it waskilled, andno commtmi- 
cation was made to him afterwards ; therefore he was dm 
guilty of knowingly sending unlit meat. Alderman Fij^ins 
nned the defendant 10/. and two guineas costs. 



CHARGE OF EXPOSING A DEAD BODY. 

Ann Harris has been charged with exposing the body 
of a stillborn child In a box in the Victoria Park Condc^, 
The ([ueslion was if there was an attempted secret dispos. 
lion of the body, and the prisoner hod slated that she bd 
applied to the parish to bury the body, which was Ihit o( 
her daughter's child, but that they bad refused. She btt- 
self was too poor to do so, and had taken it to Ihe cemc- 
tery and Icil it behind a tombstone. The police -comtibl: 
said that it was true that the prisoner bad applied to ibe 
parish aulhorities. Mr. Bushby said that was an end to t)ic 
charge. There was no concealment of birth, andthewordi 
of the Act were 'secret disposition of a body, bora doJ 
or otherwise.' He ordered the woman 10 be dischujol. 
The Inspector on duty asked if the chaise could havebcn 
taken for exposing a body so as to cause a nuisance? Mr, 
Bushby replied llmt that dcpendeil where the eiposure iwii 
place. It was not so in this case, and had it been so ii 
would have been a matter for the Board of Health. Na 
doubt that a person exposing a dead body, and causing 1 
nuisance by so doing, could be punished. 



WHAT IS A NUISANCE? 

At Ihe Uxbridge petty sessions, recenily ihe in- 
spector of nuisances for the Uibridge rural sjiiituy 
authority summoned Mrs. Emma Barter, of Blagdoo, fc^ 
living in a cottage unfit for habitation, which was certiSd 
lo be so by the medical officer of health. The inspeoor 
staled that the cottage contained one living and one sleepine 
room, and was the property of Ihe defendant, who rcsiM 
in it with her two sons and two daughters ; the eldtst m 
twenly-six years of age, the second twenty-tn o ; the eldest 
daughter twenty, and the youngest fifteen, all sleeping ia 
one bedroom (with no partition) 14 feet long by 9 feet 
wide, and 5 feet high. The roof of the cotta^ wu of 
lliatcb so rolten that the rain came through upon the willi, 
the bedroom floor being quite black and decayed. Mixe- 
over, Ihe bedroom window was so constructed that it codd 
not be opened for ventilation. 

There was a privy upon Ihe premises with no root md 
without seat or door. 

I'he Bench took no notice of the overcrowding [fli Iktf 
■atrt numbers a/ Ihe same family) but Ordered the dcfendiit 
lo put the cottage in repair witliin one month. 

INFECTIOUS HOSPITAL. 

The town of A. is a local board district, ajid wilhia lis 
limits is situated the workhouse of tbc A. board irf 
guardians. The guardians are proposing to build a suui- 
torium. This proposal meets with much disapproval, be- 
cause, say a section of the inhabitants, the rurid antkoiily 
has no power lo erect a hospital, locally within an Ditai 
jurisdiction; and if they do so, Ihe urban authority wiB 
have no right of access, and much public money wilt be 
wasted. Will you favour me with your opinion and idrice 
generally? P. O. 

[As regards the law of this matter, there can be •« 
argument. Under section 37 of the ' Sanitary Act, 1866^' 
the rural sanitary authority is in the cleanest terms invettd 
with the power ofbuilding a hospital, if it thinks 6t to do 
so. Whether, under ihe circumstances stated, iIk pn- 
posal of the rural authority lo exercise its power ii a «iK 
one, is simply a question of local concern. We ihooU, 
however, think that perhaps it woold be best ibr themtMi 
and rural authorities to combine and build a joint bat- 
plBl.J 
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LOCAL BOARD OF HEALTH : 'CASUAL 

VACANCY/ 

Sir, — A poll has taken place for the election of mem- 
bers of the B Local Board. There were four can- 
didates for three seats; the third and fourth candidates had 
"a tic. What is the returning officer to certify as to the 
result of the election ? Is there still one vacancy, and can 
that be treated as a * casual vacancy,' and be filled up 
accordingly ? G. 

[Clearly this election has only resulted in the filling up 
of two scats, and in respect of the third seat the election 
has failed. No provision b made for the case of a tie. 
The question is whether a vacancy thus accruing can law- 
fully be dealt with as a < casual vacancy.* We believe 
that there is no decided case on the subject to be found 
in the law reports. Having regard to the words of the 
Act 21 & 22 Vict. c. 98, sec. 24 (7) we think that the 
term * casual vacancy * ought to be held to cover a vacancy 
due to a tie. At the same time it must be stated that the 
contrary opinion is held by a great many people, and those 
who hold it always advise that the seat should be left un- 
occupied till the next annual election — a state of things 
often productive of grave and obvious inconvenience to a 
small board.] 



Corrtspontrence* 



DEFECTS IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
{To the Editor oftfie Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — I beg to point out some of the weak points of 
the Public Health Bill, which I hope will be amended 
when the bill is considered in Committee. 

I think in some places the highway board would be a 
far better sanitary authority than the board of guardian 
because their districts are co -extensive with the petty- 
sessional divisions of the county. One union which I 
have to do with in Oxfordshire extends into three counties, 
and has, therefore, at least four different interpreters of 
sanitary law, viz., the clerk to the guardians and the clerk 
to each of the three benches of magistrates. Again, the 
highway boards are not generally so busy as the lx>ards of 
guardians. The latter feel that the superaddition of sani- 
tary work to the work already laid upon them as guardians 
is a heavier tax upon their time and powers than they can 
afford to pay. It is further to be observed that while the 
temporary work of a sanitary authority is now pretty 
generally fairly done, the permanent work is mostly left 
undone. By temporary work I mean the mere cleansing 
3f filthy places which the inspector is constantly visiting ; 
by permanent work, I mean substantial improvement in 
Irainage, water-supply, and condition of cottages. 

It is, no doubt, a gain, as far as it goes, that temporary 
B^ork should be done, but it cannot be considered to be an 
idequate result of the machinery introduced by the Act of 
1872 ; and, moreover, were the inspector's visit to be put 
I stop to, the whole of what has been done would dis- 
ippear in six months. 

There are three points of extreme importance which 
be present bill will not touch, and on which it is most 
accessary that it should be amended. 

I. The question as to what is a nuisance. The decision 
n Bishop v. The Great Western Railway decided that to 
x>me within these Acts every nuisance must be * injurious 
health.' This decision has placed persons who suffer 
Tom nuisances in a worse position than that which they 
Kcupied before the Act of 1872; e.g.^ in the case of a 
lOuse which is not very near others it is impossible to swear 
hat the absence of a privy is * injurious to health,' or, again, 
hat such is the case with what is called deficient privy ac- 
rommodation, such as one privy to a whole row of houses. 
[ndeed, one high authority, the late Dr. .Edward Smith, 
naintains that in order to comply with this law it is neces- 



sary to be able to swear that the particular nuisance com- 
plained of has actually injured the health of some particu- 
lar person. If the lawyers in country places once get hold 
of this notion, whether it be right or wrong, it Mrill be 
equivalent to the total abolition of the power to abate 
nuisances under the sanitary law. 

2. The second point has to do with the attempt 
of sanitary authorities to check the spread of infectious 
diseases. To enable this to be done it is absolutely 
necessary that somebody should be compelled to give 
notice to the sanitary officers of every case which occurs ; 
and for many reasons it would be better that that some- 
body should be the householder in whose house it 
occurs, rather than the medical man in attendance. Only 
recently I have had an instance in which small-pox 
occurred in my district, and did not come to the knowledge 
either of myself or the inspector till it had been in the 
place for a month, without any serious precautions being 
taken to prevent it spreading, which, of course, it did. 

3. The last point is one in which the amendment required 
applies to urban no less than rural authorities. It is of the 
greatest importance that some power should be taken to 
check the building of houses upon improper sites. Not 
long ago, in the neighbourhood of Oxford, some houses 
were built on a meadow subject to flood, their immediate 
site having been raised above the flood only by shooting 
*dry rubbish ' there. The officer of health of the district 
reported that such a site must be unhealthy, but it was 
found that no power existed to prevent the building ; 
accordingly a whole suburb has there arisen, with the usual 
accompaniment of cesspools close to wells, etc., and there 
can be no doubt but that sooner or later this wretched 
place will have to be rendered approximately habitable at 
the expense of the ratepayers — that the cases of over- 
crowding with one family, or with more than one family, 
were quite different in point of law. The latter was an 
offence of itself, under the 18 & 19 Vict., and the pro- 
ceedings were, in the first instance, before justices, and the 
offence was punishable by fine. The former case came 
under the 29 and 30 Vict., as a 'nuisance injurious to 
health,' and would only come before the justices in case the 
householder neglected the notice of the sanitary authority 
to abate the nuisance. Thus the law and the mode of pro- 
ceeding in the two cases are entirely different, but both 
come within the law nevertheless. 

Oxford. Gilbert Child, M.D., 

Medical Officer of Health. 



POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 

( To the Editor of the Sanitary Record. ) 

Sir, — Allow me to pursue this subject a little further. 
In your journal of the 22nd inst. the Thames Valley was 
referred to. But a large area, including the City and 
North and East London, or nearly a moiety of the popu- 
lation within the Metropolitan area, is supplied from the 
Lee, which receives in its channels what were once the 
bright and beautiful streams of the Hertfordshire uplands. 
Here again, although in an agricultural district besprinkled 
with the estates of the landed proprietory, the same evils 
present themselves as in the thickly inhabited manufac- 
turing districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Her 
Majesty's Commissioners' report,* — 'ITie Lee exemplifies 
the evils inevitably entailed by absence of river govern- 
ment. Left without control, towns naturally take advantage 
of running water to get rid of their sewage ; litigation 
follows ; but litigation, besides being expensive and 
breeding ill-will, is imsatisfactory. Courts of law are, in 
feet, incompetent to deal with the difficulty, and too fre- 
quently the party proceeded against may hot possess either 
the legal power or the pecuniary means to provide by 
permanent work a good and sufficient remedy.' They 
proceed to state that one town authority situated near the 
sources of the Lee lies under a perpetual injunction ob- 

* Second Report of Commissioners (River Lee), 1867. 
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tained against them by a wealthy landed proprietor in the 
neighbourhood, prohibiting them from casting their sewage 
into the river unless it has been first treated with lime, and 
that Ae New River Company, which for the purpose of 
self-protection subjects the sewage of another town to the 
same process, and in a still more careful manner, is, 
nevertheless, complained of and threatened with litigation 
by the authorities of a neighbouring town lower down the 
stream, which sets itself a bad example by discharging its 
own sewage into the river without any treatment whatever. 
< The resiut is the same ; larger sums are annually spent 
In vain, the effluent water remains to all purposes sewage, 
and except to the eye the Lee receives from the towns on 
the stream almost as much sewage pollution as if the lime 
process had never been performed. In point of fact^ if a 
river is really foul^ it is safer that it should look so, ' 

Other places on the smaller tributaries of the Lee 
follow ingenious plans of their own. They allow the 
sewage to accumulate in the bed of the stream at the 
mouths of the drains until a good downpour of rain takes 
place, when it is stirred up with a rake and passed on to 
their neighbours lower donioi the stream. ' We thought 
we had kept it long enough, and by use of the flood -water 
relieved ourselves &om a considerable quantity of stink by 
that means.' Others adopt the easiest but most pernicious 
system of any, viz., the 'dumb,' or 'deadweU' system, 
by means of which the surface filth is got rid of out of 
si^ht by being passed into the chalky or gravelly subsoil, 
whence, of course, it finds its way down to the natural 
outfalls, endangering the deeper-seated springs which feed 
the lower lands. Besides sewage, large quantities of fer- 
menting materials from breweries, poisonous ingredients 
firom large sheep washings, oxalic acid, used in bleaching 
straw-plaits, ana other noxious substances are discharged 
' into the stream from which water for the domestic use of 
a large portion of London is drawn.' Even a large dog- 
kennel, situated on one of the small upper tributaries, was 
permitted for some time to send its arsenic dressings for 
the hounds, 'and glandered meat drippings,' into the 
brook, until happily stopped by a private action at law. 
This description refers to the upper of the three districts 
into which the commissioners have divided the river area. 
The other two portions have nuisances and dangers of 
their own to battle with. The commissioners dwelt on 
the litigation this state of things gives birth to, and con- 
clude that the only means of putting an end to it is for the 
legislature to prohibit throughout^ the valley the casting of 
sewage into flowing water, and to create a conservancy 
board, whose duty it shall be to see the prohibition carried 
into effect. 

In the Yorkshire and Lancashire towns we are told, 
in the evidence taken by Her Majesty's Royal Commission 
on water-supply, that 'the first object is admittedly, a 
water-supply for manufacturing purposes ; the supply for 
domestic purposes is a secondary object,' but whatever 
may be the fouUngs of rivers in that part of the country 
the domestic supplies are provided for as much as possible, 
and frequently at large outlays from other sources. The 
metropolis enjoys no such alternative. She must take 
whatever comes down to her, and make the best of it. 

One of the Public. 



WATER-SUPPLY AND PRESERVATION. 

{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — ^The letter under this heading in your journal of 
the 8th inst., opens up a matter of considerable sanitary 
interest, namely, the necessity of covering in reservoirs. 
Much useful information on the subject is to be found in 
the evidence taken by the Royal Commission on Water 
Supply (A.D. 1869) where Mr. Bateman C.E. and F.R.S. 
gave it as his opinion derived from the practice followed 
in the Manchester water- works, which were executed by 
him, that large storage reservoirs of water derived from the 
primitive geological formations, such as the millstone grit, 
required no filtration, provided that the water issuing from 



the reservoirs was strained through copper gauze in oider 
to prevent the admission of any extraneous matter, and 
those gauze strainers were so arranged, one before another, 
that they can be taken out and cleaned from time to time. 
But service reservoirs, in order to prevent vmtatioo, 
must be at least fifteen feet deep if uncovered ; at less than 
that depth vegetation takes place, and upon the decay of 
vegetation animalculae occur which must be prevented 
from entering. In the Manchester water-works the service 
reservoirs are from eighteen to twenty-four feet deep. They 
had been at work for about fourteen or fifteen years, with- 
out a particle of vegetation being discernible. As to the 
method of fixing the strainers, it is stated that in front of 
the pipes there was a basin which was covered over, it 
being a sort of tank, and there were vertical pillars in 
which the strainers were fixed. The straining frames were 
divided into small compartments, wldch can be renewed 
from time to time, and washed, and as one firame is taken 
out another is put in behind it. The Manchester water- 
supply, now happily in the hands of its town council, is 
said to be 'one of the best managed in the kingdom, and 
supplies water to an area of something like ei^ty square 
mUes, at a cost much below that of places where it is in the 
hands of private companies. As a standing rule all senrice 
reservoirs ought to be covered in, whether in a town or 
rural district, otherwise they will certainly contract con- 
tamination. On this point your correspondent is deddedly 
right 

On another point visitors to watering places maybe 
allowed an opinion. They will not be disposed to ac- 
quiesce in the notion that they have nothing to do in the 
matter, being only lodgers and not rate-payers. For the 
future, tJie visitor's inquiries are likely to be, not what 
are the sands like, or what are the amusements, but what 
is the drainage ? what the water-supply ? and is there a 
medical officer of health ? Anothsr Visitok. 



lijebfubs* 



Tobacco and the Diseases it Produces. By CHARLES R. 
Drysdale, M.D., Senior Physician to the Metro- 
politan Free Hospital, etc. pp. 18. London : Twcedie 
& Co. ; Anti-Tobacco Society, etc 

If the ghost of the royal author of the famous Cmnkt- 
blast should ever in his wanderings come near this tenestrial 
sphere, and should retain any interest in the subject of 
tobacco, not having during his ghostdom recanted the views 
held during his carnal existence, this pamphlet must be a 
source of much consolation to him — not it, ghosts mast 
retain their characteristics of sex. The writer is impressed 
that if the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon only knew of the frets, or 
at least what he r^ards as facts, here brought forward he 
would * never speak one word in favour of tobacco again.' 
If it will be any comfort to Dr. Drysdale to know it, we 
can inform him that it is our intention to take advantage 
of the arrangements of her Majesty's Postmaster-Gcneta^ 
and to post the copy received by us forthwith to the 
reverend gentleman. It is, however, impossiUe for as to 
promise him that we can bring the pamphlet under the 
special notice of the ghost of ue deceased sovereign ; if 
any arrangements existed by which this could be d<me wt 
would be most happy to do it. 

After an array of writers on the subject of a most 
formidable character, and sufficient in itself to make the 
most sceptical reader breathless and wavering, there comes 
an allusion to the botanical relations of the tobacco pUsL 
Henbane, the deadly nightshade, and the thorn-apple are 
the terrible kinsmen of the tobacco plant, bat why the 
inoffensive potato is omitted from the list we caonot teB. 
It is surprising, too, that an author, who can see sacfa 
curious associations betwixt tobacco and diseases^ shoold 
have overlooked the afiection of the Ccdondo beetle for 
the Solanaceae, and the possibility of diverting the atttt- 
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tion of this prolific insect from the potato vines towaxxls 
the tobacco plant as more resembling the deadly night- 
shade — its primitive food. If the beetle destroyed the 
tobacco-plant, and in return experienced a few of the con- 
sequences of indulgence in it given here, the troublesome 
insect and the ' fetid plant ' might mutually disappear. 

It is difficult to see the associations of ideas which 
evidently exist in Dr. Drysdale*s brain. 'A smuggler 
was dangerously poisoned by covering his naked skin with 
tobacco leaves, in order to escape paying duty. The great 
danger of chewing tobacco will thus at once be evident.' 
WcS, it may ; but, in our obtuseness, we don't see it 
Short pipes may induce cancer of the mouth, and syphilis 
may be the unfortunate consequence of indulgence in 
cigar stumps encountered promiscuously ; but r^ly they 
are scarcely ' diseases produced by tobacco.' That certain 
nervous symptoms follow unlicensed indulgence in tobacco 
is quite as certain as that they follow unlicensed indul- 
gence in some other matters, without which the race 
would more certainly perish than even by any amount of 
indulgence in tobacco. The arrangement of the boys at 
the Polytechnic School of Paris, so that the non-smokers 
are in the highest divisions of merit, is quite as explicable 
on the hypoUiesis that all the lazy fellows smoke, as on 
that given, viz. that tobacco deteriorates the intellect A 
similar explanation may account for the tendency to back- 
slide in the Good Templars that smoke. Tobacco has para- 
lysed the energies of the once active Turkoman empire, 
uid Dr. Drysdale indulges in lugubrious vaticinations as 
to the future of Germany and the United States ; and 
therefore sincerely rejoices at the strong and vigorous pro- 
test now commencing against the fetid herb. Having 
survived King Jami^s vituperative wrath, the tobacco 
plant is likely yet to be cultivated ; and its avowed enemies 
will be most likely to wage a successful war against it if 
they could engage the attention of the Colorado beetle. 



Our Dwellings warmed^ as they are and might be ; with a 
Chapter on Vetitilation. By J. W. C. London, 1875. 
Lockwood & Co. 

This is a small work of forty-eight pages. It contains 
bat little information that is new to the r^ers of sanitary 
works, but what it does contain is true. The author clearly 
condemns the open grates, preferring an open stove. He 
would also prefer to the latter a close stove with a slow 
combustion. Heating by means of hot water he considers 
the best of all. We would like to have been favoured 
with more practical remarks upon hot-water heating, as it 
is now ter^ly called, and with fewer reflections upon its 
superiority over the other systems of warming. The 
necessity of sweeping the dust from the pipes, and of coil- 
cases which move on wheels, the advisability of bringing 
in a supply of fresh air to play along the pipes, so as to 
beat by connection as well as radiation, these and other 
things might fairly have been expected at the author's 
hands. Neither does he say anything concerning the 
high-pressure system of hot-water heating. What he does 
say upon the warming of houses is, however, said well and 
readably, and we commend it for earnest attention. The 
chapter on ventilation is elementary to a degree, but none 
the less worthy of print 



APPOINTMENTS OF HEALTH OFFI- 
OERS, INSPECTOBS OF NUISANCES, 
ETC. 

Adams, Edward Bunnan, M.R.CS. Eng., L.S.A Lond., has been 
appointed Medical Ofl&cer of Health for the Bungay or No. a 
Sub-district of the Wangford Bural Sanitary District, vice Bark- 
way, deceased. 

Alps, Mr., has been appointed Surveyor, Inspector of Nuisances, and 
Collector, fin- the Millom Urban Sanitary District. 

Clays, S. J., Esq., has been appointed Chairman of the Long Eaton 
Rural Sanitary Authority. 

CvRSY, Mr. Geoige. has been appobted Qerk to the Liversedge 
Uma Sanitary Amhority. 



Dbnham, Mr. Hodgs<ni, has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector 
of Nuisances for the Laversedge urban Sanitary District. 

Logan, Williain, M.D., has been appointed Certifying Factory 
Surgeon for Bmgley, vice Rutherford, resigned. 

MuNDAY, Mr. R. W., has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Buckingham Rural Sanitary District 

Robinson, Mr. T., has been re-appointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Lunesdale Rural Sanitary District for twelve months, and 
it is proposed to increase his sauary at the next meeting of the 
Authority. 

ScHOLBS, William, Esq., has been^ appointed Chairman of the Liver* 
sedge Urban Sanitary Authority. 

Stewart^ Donald Patrick, M.RCS.^ Eng^., has been appointed 
Certilving Factory Surgeon for Kirkintilloch, vice mlson, re- 
signed. 

Watson, Alfred Marchmon^ M.D. Univ. Edin., M.RCS. Eng., 
has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Penistone 
and Thurlstone Urban Sanitary Districts, vice Leigh, deceased. 

White, Mr. William, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Southam Rural Sanitary District, vice Dean, whose appoint- 
ment has exfured. 

Whitaksr, Mr. W. H., has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector 
of Nuisances for the Long Eaton Rural Sanitary District 

WiLCOCKSON, W. H. Esq., has been appointed Treasurer to the Long 
Eaton Rural Sanitary Authority. 



VACANCIES. 

Long Eaton Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health. 

Carmarthen Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances : 
no/, per annum. 

Gomersal Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health : Clerk : Collector ; Survejror ; Inspector of Nuisances. 

Huntingdon Urban ^ Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health. Applications, June 7, to Edward Maule, Town Clerk. 

Newbiggin-by-the-Sea Urban Sanitary District. Inspector 
of Nuisances : Collector ; Surveyor. Applications, June 3, to 
William Moffett, Qerk to the Authority, Ellington, Morpeth. 

St. Giles' District. Surveyor: 350I. per annum. Applications, 
June K, to J. H. Jones, Qerk, 199, High Holbom. 

Stockton Urban Sanitary District. Collector. 

ToNBRiDGB Rural Sanitary District. Inmctor of Nuisances, 
for three years ; tooL first year ; xxo/. second ; zao/. third. AppU- 
cationsjfune 4, to F. W. Stone, Clerk to the Authority, 23, Church 
Road, Timbridge Wells. 



SANITABY PATENTS. 

3687. Gas. S. Holman, Laurence Pountney Lane, London. 

X544. An improved cowl for preventing downward draughts in 

chimneys. John Catherall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Z572. An improved ventilating apparatus for esctractin^ or exhausting 

foul or heated air or vapours from ships, mines, buildings, 

and other such like purposes. William Corfield, Qifton, 

Gloucestershire. 
X599. Improvements in liquid meters. Josiah George Jennings, 

Stangate Wharf, Lambeth, Surrey, and Alfred Willmer 
♦ Pocock, Church Street, Westminster. 
Z619. Improvemenu in water-closets. Benjamin Haigh, Cubitt 

Town, Middlesex. 
X633. Improvements in the manufacture of chlorine. Henry Deacon, 

Appleton Houses, Widnes, Lancashire. 
X43Z. Filtering Medium. James Robey, Manchester. 
Z51Z. Watering roads, etc. Isaac Brown, EUn Croft Grange, Edm- 

burgh. 
X07. Disinfecting fluid. Baldwin Fulford Weatherdon, Chancery 

Lame, London.— A communication from William Vigne. 
Z47. Sulphates, etc James Hargreaves, Widnes. 
165. Heating towns, etc Charles Neaves Cowper, Bruntsfield 

Crescent, Edinburgh. 
344. Stoves, etc WiUiam Pitt Brook, De Crespigny Park, Den- 
mark Hill, and Mauhew Wilson, Loughborough Road, 

Surrey. 
Z633. Chlorine. Henry Deacon, Widnes. 
379a. Carburetting air and other gaseous bodies. T. B. Fogarty, 

Warren, Massachusetts. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
3986. Heating, drying, and cooking. G. L. Scott and I. A Timmis, 
Manchester. 
This invention is applicable for all heating, cooking, and ^p^Z 
puzposes wherein the heat b not required to exceed axa d^. Fahr., 
and consists in the use or employment for such purposes ofhermeU- 
cally sealed tubes containmg only a very small quantity of water in 
proportion to the area of the tube, say, for example, about one-fiftieth 
or even considerably less* 

369a Warming railway carriages. W. Tice, Worsley. 

Air is warmed by conveying it through hot water, or steaiB, or 
both, in the boiler or other receptacle, and it is thence carried into 
the carriages or vessels. 
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NOTES, QUEBIES, AND BEFUES. 

All communications must bear the signature of the writer 
^^not necessarily for publication. 

To M, O. H. — Your letter will be answered fully next week. 

SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 

A USSFUL life-preserver for passen^^ers and crews has just been 
brought to notice in Glasgow. It consists of two pillows of prepared 
cork-wood| with an upper padding of hair, covered with mattress- 
tick. The pillows are attached to each other in such a manner that 
when about to be used thev can be placed one on the back and the 
other on the chest and tied, the head and shoulders being thus kept 
above water. They^ have been tested, and the two have oeen found 
capable of supporting a man of twenty stone breast high. The 
piOows can be made useful as articles of bedding during the passage, 
and every passenger can in a few minutes' notice of danger put them 
to use as life-preservers. 

THE AVERAGE NORMAL WEIGHT OF MALES. 

Thb following table gives the average normal weight of a healthy 
male as at about thirty years of age, compared with his height. 

Height. Weight. 

Feet. Inches. lbs. 



5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 



z 
a 

3 
4 
5 

6 

I 

9 
zo 
zz 

o 



Z20 

xas 
Z30 

135 
140 

X43 
X4S 
Z48 

»SS 

z6o 

16s 
Z70 



^ Of course much variation must occur in these proportions in indi- 
vidual cases ; but the following table by Mr. Hutchinson, contributed 
to the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions as the result of investigation 
in 3,000 cases— ages between zs and 40— the persons being males of 
occupations usually demanding^ constitutional robustness, such as 
soldiers, labourers, police, etc, is conclusive proof that the average 
table we have given is fairly based. 

Height. 
Feet Inches. Feet. Inches. 



4 


e> 


5 





5 


z 


5 


a 


5 


3 


5 


4 


5 
5 


5 
6 


5 
5 


2 


5 


9 


5 


zo 


5 
6 


xz 





to 



ff 









»l 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 



o 

z 

3 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

zo 

zz 

o 

o 



Wbzght. 
lbs. 
93*26 
"552 

"433 
Z27'86 

Z380Z 

X39-Z7 

144 "93 
146.29 

15259 

157 76 

z66'40 

. Z70'86 

1 77 '45 
3x8-66 



THE POLICY OF TAXING WATER-CLOSETS. 
(To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 
Sir,— All who have the pleasure of Dr. Letheby's acquaintance 
must have, as I have, great respect for his opinion on saniury subjects. 
I cannot, therefore, help suspecting that his meaning has been mis- 
imderstood, as he is msuie to appear in your report of his remarks 
upon Dr. Bond's paper, at p. 341 of the Sanitary Record, to have 

Sjokcn in commendation of the rate or charge alleged to be made at 
irmingham on those who use water-closets. If an extra charge 
were made upon those who do not use them it would be far more 
sensible, though that is needless, for the advantages are so great and 
evident, that no artificial stimulus is needed for their introduction ; it 
would be quite enough to remove impediments to their use and to 
impose a heavy tax upon all who so neglect their duty to themselves, 
Uieu- families, and their neighbours as to permit collections of putrefying 
filth in the neighbourhood of dwellings, leaving individuals to select 
whatever means they prefer for getting nd of it, insisting only that it 
diall be got nd of To tax, however, those who do adopt the only method 
that has as yet been found generally successful is as foolish as it is 
^^^rong— foolish, because the benefit of relieving the rate by such a tax 
would be quite trifling in comparison to the soil produced by it— 
wron^, because its burden would fall chiefly upon the poor who pay, 
and sull more heavily upon those who do not, in the shape of discom- 
fort and disease: while the rich would scarcely feel it, and would be 
too wise to submit to the danger to escape a chaige too small to be on 
them a burden. The only probable effect of such an impolitic tax is 
that of obtaining a trifling revenue from the richer minonty who will 
pay, at the cost of perpetuating a powerful cause of disease amongst 
the poor majority who will not and cannot. The only excuse for such 
an impost— and a very bad excuse it must be, even if true— is the un- 
proved assertion that water-closets add greatly to the cost of 
supplviM water and to the expense of disposing of town refuse, 
tor if they did, the want of them adds to the public burdens far 
inore m the form of increased sickness and mortality, of lives 
shortened, existence embittered, productive strength diminished. 



the privations and dangers of widowhood and orphanage ia. 
creased, as well as the sufferings of needless sickness, the agcay 
of avoidable bereavement The fact, however, is that there need be 
but little increased cost in providing the water needed for closets, and 
still less in getting rid of the refusenarmlesslv. ^ First, as to the extn 
cost of water. If it were worth while to avoid it, closets might easily 
be worked without any extra water at all, by emplo|ying for them that 
previously used for washing; but it b not worth while to do so, if ool)' 
reasonable care be taken to avoid its being wasted. It b rare for the 
closet of an ordinary family to be used oftener than eight or ten tima a 
day, and a couple of quarts for each time of use is a very ample 
allowance. Five or six gallons a day per house is much more Uua is 
usually used, though an mdefinite quantity may of course be wasted. 
Closets have been well worked with half the above-named quantity, 
without any special care except to prevent the water dribbling away. 
But, it may be asked, how is tnat to be prevented ? Nothing can well 
be easier : let the little cistern of each closet be supp'ied through a pin- 
hole that vdll not allow much more than wHl be wanted to pass: and if 
the occupiers allow it to dribble away it is they who ought— and 00c 
the community who ought not — that will suffer the inconvenience, 
and they will take care that it does not dribble away. But it will be 
objected such pin-holes will be frequently getting stopped : not often, 
if the water supplied be properly nitered, and woen tney do the b(^ 
are easily cleared : there are few houses in which a^ pin canna be 
found. The cost of finding each house with five or six gallons more 
or less than others, say two thousand gallons a year, is so trifling -per- 
haps sixpence or a shillinE a year — that it is unjust to make a large, 
and useless to make a small, extra charge for so small an addiuon;aod 
the effect of making any charge by discouraging what ought to be 
done is quite unjustifiable, being in the highest degree inexpedient, 
foolish, and wrong. 

The excuse that the extra cost of getting rid of town refuse justi- 
fies extra charge on closets, has, if possible, still less excuse, for lut 
only are water-closets an advantage to others than those who use them, 
by preventing the annoyance and danger of cesspools and middens, 
but sewers must be provided whether water-closets be used or not, 
and the sewage they discharge must not be poured into rivers to 
pollute them. It is a remarl^ble fact that, amongst the rivers, the 
pollution has been most complained of in those of me manufacturiiy 
districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, that do not receive mudb 
sewa>ge of water-closet towns, and that their pollution was greatly 
and justly complained of when they received scarcely any from water- 
closets. To talk of increasing their pollution is something like pro- 
posing to paint the lily and aidd perfume to the violeL Moreover, 
though the addition of^ water-closet refuse adds little to the diCBoiky 
of disposing of sewage it greatly diminishes the opportumty of doing 
so with profit— a great profit to lessen the cost that must at all events 
be incurred. 

I am, of course, aware that it is asserted, and perhaps believed, 
that by other methods for the removal of house refuse closets may be 
profitably superseded. I do not deny that they may be, but as yrt 
their efficacy is not established, and I doubt those who say they will 
prove profitable, being perfectly confident in the correctness 01 their 
calculations, for if they were they would hardly hesitate to prove their 
correctness by investing their own money to such great profit as they 
promise to others. There is no difficulty, now that the rate of ioteiest 
IS so low, in obtaining any amount of capital if a safe and suffidcat 
profit can be a^ured. For my own part I do not feel disposed to job 
these theorists in their pursuit of filtJiy lucre, and I doubt their beinc 
quite sure that it would be successful, for if they were they troaU 
try themselves, instead of being content with urging others to do sol 
If they were quite sure that an earth-closet, for example, costing, ay 
5/., would produce a net income of 70s. a year, they would find no 
difficulty in getting capital to invest at a pront of 20 per cent, so koef 
as there is eight hundred millions in the Funds paying about one-sixtB 
as much. It is very strange if true. P. H. HoiXAKa 

Communications have been received from — 

Mr. Francis John Parsons, medical officer of health, Bridgewater; 
Dr. Eben. Duncan, Glasgow ; Mr. Wm. Eassie, CE., Hendon : Mi. 
George Bromley, London ; Mr. John C Dennis, llfracombe : Mr. 
G. W. Wigner, London : E. W. Braybook, London ; Mr. J<»eph 
Newton, CE.. Balham ; Mr. Robert Emerson, medical officer of 
health, Gainsborough ; Mr. £. R. Morgan, medical officer of bcahh, 
Neath; Mr. John Mayer, F.CS., Pollock&hidds ; Mr. W. Nichobaa* 
Axbridge ; Mr. Thomas Dawson, Gloucester ; Dr. T. W. Grirashaw, 
Dublm : Dr. Henry E. Armstrong, medical officer of heakh, Nev- 
castle-on-Tyne ; Mr. W. Digby Cooke, Kingston ; Mr. J. C GarBaa. 
medical officer of health, Wednesbury; Mr. Francis Gea Heath, 
London; Dr. Gilbert Child, Oxford; Mr. J. C Mellis, CE. 
Coventry. 
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SIiAXJGHTEB-HOnSES OF THE 

PUTUBE. 

BY T. ORME DUDFIELD, M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health, Kensington. 

The le^slature, in its wisdom, has seen fit to 
perpetuate in this metropolis the system of slaugh- 
tering animals for human food in the private 
slaughter-houses, some 1,700 in number, and this, 
although Mr. Liddle and other metropolitan medical 
officers of health had pointed out the superior 
advantages of the public abattoir, as shown, not only 
by official reports on estabUshments at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Birkenhead, Cardiff, and other places, 
but also by the content of the trade with the arrange- 
ments made for their convenience. To some it may 
seem, therefore, that the present time is scarcely 
convenient for the consideration of the abattoir as 
compared with the private slaughter-house ; but I 
have felt so much interest myself in perusing in the 
annual report of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health for 1874, the document relating to the abattoir 
established at Brighton (U.S.) for the supply of Boston 
and its vicinity with butcher's meat, that I have 
thought a brief rhumd of it would be acceptable 
to the readers of the Sanitary Record. There 
is little hope, perhaps, of our obtaining a similar 
establishment in this metropolis ; but as we pride 
ourselves on our independence of State control, and 
on the great results attained by private enterprise, 
it may not be uninteresting to observe that the 
Brighton Abattoir appears to have originated entirely 
in voluntary association of a few men engaged in 
the trade, and known as the ' Butchers' Slaughtering 
and Melting Association.' What has been done in 
Boston can surely be accomplished for London, and 
if not by private enterprise, at any rate by one or 
other of the great public bodies by which this 
metropolis is governed^-either the Corporation or 
the Board of Works, They have the power, and 
now that they have fulfilled their task of making 
by-laws for regulating for the present the existing 
private slaughter-houses, let us hope that they will 
proceed to the consideration of the far more im- 
portant question of providing a sufficient number of 
large commodious and accessible public abattoirs 
that may, in due course, take the place of the 
multitudinous private establishments of which we 
have heard so much of late, and so little that is 
satisfactory in a sanitary point of view. I will only 
add that, so far as I can judge, many, if not most, of 
the objections raised to the abattoir appear to be 
provided against by the regulations which would 
seem to protect the butcher from all risk of loss by 
peculation of tallow, etc. But be this as it may it is 
quite evident that the Brighton abattoir works well, 
and gives satisfaction to its proprietors and to the 
governing body in the State. It is also largely used, 
and may be expected in due course to entirely super- 
sede the private slaughtering places in Boston and 
its vicinity. 

The first point worthy of notice is the greater — 
what we may call the Republican — simplicity of the 
language of*^ the law relatin^^ to the subject The 
Act incorporating the association as a corporation 
by the name of the Butchers' Slaughtering and 



Melting Association for the purpose of carrying on 
the business of buying and slaughtering cattle, sheep 
and other animals, and of melting and * rendering ' 
establishments is comprised in six sections drawn in 
plain and intelligible language. It authorises the 
corporation to obtain not more than 100 acres of 
land at Brighton i.i a position to be approved as 
suitable by the State Board of Health, and thereon 
to erect the necessary buildings or plans, to be pre- 
viously sanctioned by the board ; the business to be 
carried on in accordance with such regulations as 
the board may furnish or approve, and subject to 
penalties for any violation. The Corporation are 
endowed with the privilege of manufacturing and 
selling any of the usual products of slaughtering and 
melting businesses ; being empowered ako to permit 
other persons to use their premises, or part thereof, 
on terms agreed. Each member of the Corporation 
has the right to slaughter on the premises subject to 
the regulations and to a tariff of prices. The lessees 
of some of the larger slaughter-houses are prepared 
to dress beef for other parties ; but, by the addition 
of another block in course of time, it is anticipated 
that each occupant may be allowed the privilege of 
doing only his own work. The State Board of 
Health are authorised (if in their opinion the public 
health renders the course necessary) to order any 
person, at any time slaughtering within six miles of 
the Faneuil Hall Market in Boston, to slaughter his 
cattle at the abattoir after due notice given, and 
provided the slaughterer shall, after notice, continue 
to conduct his business in a manner deemed by the 
board injurious to health. The board in this case to 
fix the terms, either in money or in parts of the 
animals slaughtered, at which the accommodation 
shall be granted. A right of appeal, however, is 
given to any person aggrieved by an order under 
this section. The capital of the Corporation was 
fixed at 200,000 dollars in 100 dollar shares ; no land 
however to be taken until 100,000 dollars at the least 
should be subscribed and paid in cash. The Act 
was passed in the month of June, 1870, and no 
time appears to have been lost in putting it into 
force, for, already at the date of the report be- 
fore us (Dec, 1874), the business had been in full 
operation for a period of twenty months. Eighteen 
men or fijins commenced work during the first year, 
a number that was increased to twenty-six during 
the second year. So far as we can judge the scheme 
appears to have been fully successful, large additions 
to the buildings having become necessary and been 
completed during the second year of operations at 
a cost of 80,000 dollars. The new buildings com- 
prise two blocks of dwelling-houses, put up by 
members of the association, and two blocks of 
slaughtering-houses, erected on the same plan as the 
original blocks but with the improvements suggested 
by experience. There are now sixteen beef slaugh- 
tering-houses, whose fiill capacity is 450 cattle a day. 
With these additions the abattoir is adequate to 
supply the wants of the great city of Boston and its 
vicinity, and the work actually done last year was 
as follows : 53,419 cattle, 12,536 calves, and 303,210 
sheep. The heads, feet, blood, and offal of these 
animals were manufactured at the rendering-house 
into the several products of oil, grease, bones, hoofs, 
and fertiliser— all of these products being of the best 
quality, and finding a ready sale at good prices. 
Some of the tallow, however, was taken away to 
small dry-houses in and about Brighton; but the 
desirability of the rendering being entirely effected. 
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at the rendering-house, where, by reason of the 
devices and appliances, it can be done without 
offence, is strongly insisted on. Plans are being 
matured by which the soup from the rendering-house 
will be utilised. Among the new buildings erected 
may be mentioned a block of three tripe-houses, with 
stables — a one-storey building, 380 feet long, to be 
used as a storehouse, and a new elevator, one of the 
largest and finest in the State, to be used in deliver- 
ing the products from the rendering-house. There 
are shops well fitted with drills, laUies, etc, for the 
repair of machinery, tanks for rendering, dryers, 
presses, and, in fact, every requisite for the several 
businesses, while the extensive yards have been 
graded and planked throughout The drainage is 
good, and the arrangements for the supply of hot 
and cold water and steam complete. The slaughter- 
houses themselves appear to be superior to any- 
thing of the sort in this country, and to be provided 
with all necessary appurtenances as close pens (lairs), 
cooling-rooms for the meat, loading sheds, stables, 
etc In the basement of each slaughter-house pro- 
perly constructed waggons are provided to receive 
at the several openings in the floor the offal, tallow, 
heads, feet, blood, tripe, and hides, and remain there 
till the slaughtering for the day is done, and until 
the floor is cleared up after killing, when the several 
parts are conveyed to the places appointed for the 
reception of them. 

The abattoir is placed under a managing director 
appointed by the board of directors. This official 
has general charge of the premises, and of the work 
done on them. He has the control of the assistants 
and employisy and exercises a constant supervision 
of the rendering-house and the basements of the 
slaughter-houses ; it being his duty, moreover, to see 
that the rules and regulations of the corporation and 
of the State Board of Health are complied with. 
Every precaution appears to be taken for securing 
the cleainliness of the premises. No offal or manure 
is allowed to pass into the sewers; the rendering 
house is so managed that none of the gases from the 
tanks, driers, or condensers is allowed to escape into 
the open air or into the sewers ; the manure from 
the lairs and from the intestines of slaughtered 
animals is speedily and rapidly removed. While 
killing is in progress the 'blood-hole* in the trough 
is kept open, and the water- hole is closed ; but as 
soon as the slaughtering for the day is finished the 
water-hole is opened and all other holes are closed, 
and then the floors and walls of the slaughter-house 
are thoroughly scraped, washed, and cleaned The 
corporation provide all the necessary hot and cold 
water for cleaning the meat and the slaughter-house, 
and also water for the stables and stock yards. It is 
especially provided that no injury or unnecessary 
pain shall be inflicted on any animal, and that an 
ample supply of food and water shall be served to 
the animals at seasonable hours. 

Only animals in health may be slaughtered ; but 
dead or diseased animals received in ordinary con- 
signments of live stock to persons slaughtering on 
the premises may be prepared for rendering in the 
basements, and thence immediately transferred to 
the rendering tanks and rendered. No parts of 
animals slaughtered elsewhere may be brought to the 
abattoir except by special permission of the State 
Board of Health issued in writing ; and under no 
circumstances may any offal be received excepting 
oxdy fresh heads and feet. All parts of animals 
vfhich ait to ht rendered, dried, or sailed on >iit 



premises must be so treated without delay, and all 
hides and skins, tallow or tripe belonging to any 
tenant of the corporation who desired to have them 
removed from the premises before being rendered, 
salted, or cured, must be removed at once, and may 
not in any case remain longer than twelve hours. 
At the request of the owners the corporation ren- 
dered tallow produced at the abattoir, and all tallow 
not removed as aforesaid, a proportionate share of 
the rendered tallow being returned to each party, 
unless some other disposition is agreed upon. Hides 
and skins not removed as aforesaid are salted by the 
corporation and returned to the owners. For these 
several processes the corporation receives such re- 
muneration as the directors may from time to time 
fix, subject to the approval of the State Board of 
Health; but the corporation may buy the crude 
tallow, hides, skins, tripes, etc The corporation 
render the hands and feet of animals, paying for 
each set such price as the directors may fix, subject 
to the approval of the board, unless the parties agree 
upon the price. 

Blood, intestines, and other offal, the property of 
the association, are rendered while fresh, and all 
scrap and blood dried as soon as possible. 

I cannot conclude this brief notice of so inter- 
esting and important a subject more fitly than in the 
words of the president in his annual report to the 
Secretary of Uie State Board of Health. * We have 
laboured,' he says, ' to make the abattoir in all re- 
spects a desirable and economical place for those 
engaged in slaughtering cattle and sheep, and pre- 
paring meat for the market It now only remains 
for all those interested to avail themselves of the 
privilege here provided, in order to render the enter- 
prise a complete success, both in a sanitary and 
financial point of view.' 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive^ with a view 
to publication^ announcenutits of meetings^ re- 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the numbers of any samtarj 
or kindred association. 



DBUNK OB DTrara. 

The recent unfortunate occurrences at several of 
the best metropolitan hospitals, where persons really 
ill and dying were treated as if merely drunk, have 
given a great shock to the public mind. Accustomed 
as the public is to regard these great institutions as 
containing medical knowledge in its most complete 
forms and highest manifestations^ it is with some- 
thing rather like horror than surprise that they read 
the accounts of these cases in tiie daily press, reo- 
dsc^more harrowing hy the indiscreet utterances 
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of a medical coroner. The house-surgeons of these 
institutions, it is well known, are men chosen and 
selected from numerous applicants, and are well 
acquainted with their profession before they are 
permitted to fill these responsible posts. How, then, 
it may be asked, do these errors occur ? 

In the first place it is next to impossible to dis- 
criminate betwixt rare forms of grave brain-disease 
and a drunken state ; even if the case be not compli- 
cated by the presence of a certain amount of alcohoL 
In cases received into a public institution some well- 
intentioned mortal has almost always given the patient 
brandy, or some other form of alcohol, and thus made 
the formation of an accurate diagnosis still more 
difficult than even it would otherwise have been. In 
the next place a house-surgeon has to consider his 
hospital and his patients, those already under his 
charge, and he knows well the annoyance a drunken 
znan is to the other patients, to some of whom quiet 
and rest are almost vital necessities. Even if there 
be casualty wards into which such cases can be taken, 
there are already in these wards those to whom the 
row and disturbance occasioned by the presence of 
a drunken man would be very prejudicial. They 
surely have a right to consideration on the part of 
the house-surgeon, and it is not wisdom, nay, nor 
justice, to sacrifice the interests of these patients in 
order to test whether a doubtful case be drunkenness 
or cerebral mischief, or both. 

Next, is there any proof that in these cases, or, at 
least, in the great majority of them, any good could 
have come from taking them into the hospital .' or 
that the house-surgeon would be warranted in doing 
a certain amount of palpable mischief for a very 
slight and hypothetical chance of doing good ? When 
we consider, too, how infinitesimally small the pro- 
portion of these cases are to the sum total of drunken- 
ness, and of the comparative worthlessness of a large 
proportion of persons carried drunk to a hospital, it 
becomes rather a question whether that such cases 
should not be rejected by the printed rules of 
each hospital than that the house-surgeons of 
such institutions should have thrown upon them 
the responsibility of making out an almost im- 
possible diagnosis, and of being subject to public 
odium for innocent failure, as if it were criminal 
carelessness or discreditable and blameworthy ignor- 
ance. 

The real question at issue is this — Are hospitals 
institutions maintained by private charity for the 
relief of the sick and injured, or are they to be 
regarded as having State duties ? If the latter, they 
must have State recognition of them and their 
services ; a total alteration of their position and 
character. If the former, they cannot be called upon 
to aid the police as a duty, and then be held up to 
execration for not being infallible under most per- 
plexing circumstances. 

If the public feel so strongly upon this subject, 
and house-suigeons must either submit to most un- 



warrantable practices to avoid the possibility of what 
is little more than a sentimental grievance, or if they 
act at all, be subject to censorious and public com- 
ment for a failure which requires almost infallibility 
for its avoidance, then let some proper measures be 
adopted. If the public will insist upon the very pro- 
bably drunken person being cared for as a potentially 
and possibly dying one, let it take steps accordingly. 
Let each police office have a small ward attached to it, 
in which these doubtful cases can be placed, and let the 
diagnosis rest upon a specially trained police-surgeon 
in all cases where a house-surgeon shall decide that 
the case is too difficult for him to take upon himself 
the responsibility of a diagnosis. The few doubtful , 
cases could thus be attended to without our hospitals 
being converted from their present and legitimate 
aim and purpose into large institutions devoted to 
the special study of the diagnosis betwixt probable 
drunkenness and possible brain-mischief. It is un- 
fair to the hospitals to make them night-refuges for 
drunkards ; it is unjust to throw upon house-sur- 
geons the responsibility of a diagnosis which the 
honorary staff would, in all human probability, de- 
cline to positively commit themselves to ; it is 
preposterous to throw State duties upon persons 
whose existence the State does not recognise. 
Finally, the only plan which contains the elements 
of justice is the estabhshment of State-wards for 
doubtful police cases ; the appointment of respon- 
sible State-paid officers, upon whom could be 
poured, if need be, the vials of wrath of a coroner, 
or who should, as part of their duties, bear the 
censures of juries for the atrocities of innocent error, 
as well as the legitimate condemnation of criminal 
carelessness, when the last is proved by irrefutable 
evidence. 



THE ABTISANS' DWELLINGH3 BILL IN 
THE HOUSE OF LOBDS. 

As this measure has reached the Upper House, 
and is not likely to undergo much further alteration, 
it may be convenient to our readers to have an 
abstract of its present provisions laid before them, 
the more so as the alterations made in the House of 
Commons were very numerous. 

The bill does not profess to repeal any previous 
statute, but its obvious effect will be to supersede 
more or less all the earlier Acts, and it is to be re- 
gretted that they have not been avowedly con- 
solidated by, and embodied in, the new bill 

So far as England generally is concerned, irre- 
spective of London, the Act only applies to urban 
sanitary districts having at least 25,000 inhabitants. 
The urban sanitary authorities of such districts are 
charged with its execution. 

Proceedings under the Act are to be started by 
an official representation to the effect that certain 
houses, courts, or alleys, within a certain area are 
unfit for hiunan habitation, or that diseases indi- 
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eating a generally low condition of health have been 
prevalent, and that such prevalence may reasonably 
be attributed to the closeness, narrowness, and bad 
arrangement or condition of the streets and houses, 
or to the want of light, air, ventilation, or proper 
conveniences, or to any other sanitary defect The 
official representation must proceed to state that the 
sanitary defects which it recites cannot be effectually 
remedied otherwise than by an improvement scheme 
for the rearrangement and reconstruction of some 
or all of the streets and houses within the area. 

The local authority is to take the representation 
into its consideration, and if satisfied of the truth 
. thereof and of the sufficiency of its resources, it is 
to pass a resolution that the area treated of is an 
' unhealthy area for which an improvement scheme 
ought to be propounded. The resolution being 
passed the local authority is forthwith to proceed to 
make a scheme. A member of a local authority 
beneficially interested in lands within an area com- 
plained of is not to vote on such resolution, or on 
any question relating to the purchase, etc., of lands 
in which he is interested. Penalty for voting, 20/. 
or less. 

An official representation may emanate either 
from the medical officer on his own account, or 
because he is moved to make it by two or more 
justices of the peace, or twelve or more ratepayers. 
The medical officer is enjoined to make a represen- 
tation whenever he sees cause ; and when instigated 
as aforesaid he must inspect the area and report his 
opinion. 

The opinion of the local medical officer is not 
conclusive. The twelve ratepayers may, if dissatis- 
fied, apply to the Local Government Board for an 
independent investigation by a medical officer 
specially appointed. The costs will fall as the Local 
Government Board may think fit. 

If a local authority declines to act upon an official 
representation, or to proceed with an improvement 
scheme, it must notify its reasons to the Local 
Government Board, which may direct a local inquiry. 

Every improvement scheme is to be accompanied 
by maps, particulars, and estimates. Various requi- 
sites are prescribed for it ; especially that it shall 
provide for the accommodation, in suitable dwellings, 
of at least as many persons of the working classes 
as may be displaced, and this either within the area 
or in its vicinity. Power is given to a local authority 
to make terms with an owner for the improvement 
of property included in a scheme. 

On the completion of a scheme, the local autho- 
rity is to publish a certain advertisement and serve 
various notices. This done the local authority is to 
petition the Local Government Board for a provi- 
sional order to confirm the proposed scheme and 
authorise the purchase of the requisite property. If 
the Local Government Board views the application 
. favourably, it will direct a local inquiry preparatory 
to the issue of the provisional order. 



There are various provisions as to costs, of which 
there will be two classes : (i) Costs inctured b>' or 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board, and (3) 
costs sanctioned by a Parliamentary committee in 
connection with an opposed provisional order. 

We must reserve till a future occasion completing 
our analysis of the contents of Mr. Cross's higiily 
promising and very practical measure. 



Itofes 0f th Wlith. 



Lord Hotham has followed the example of Mr. 
Brassey, M.P., and sent a donation of 52/. lOi. to the 
Model Houses Association for improving the dwellings of 
the industrial poor and the diffusion of sanitary know- 
ledge. 

PRESTON WATER-SUPPLY. 

We are glad to be able to state, on the authority of 
the medical officer of health for Preston, that the water- 
supply of that town is, and has been for some years, oa 
the constant system. 



BARNSLEY SEWAGE SYSTEM. 

The Corporation of Bamsley having decided to adopt 
intermittent downward filtration as a means of disposing 
of the sewage of that place, an inquiry was xecenUy held 
by Mr. Arnold Taylor, of the Local Government Board, 
when, there being no opposition, the plans of Mr. Bailey 
Denton, C.E., were approved ; and the inspector assured 
the corporation that there would be no delay in issuing a 
provisional order for the acquisition of the land required 
for the purpose. 

HARROGATE. 
The suit of PVicHHi v. TAe Commissioners of Harrogate 
was before Vice-Chancellor Bacon again last week, and 
further time was given the sanitary authority to rectify tlte 
state of things upon which the injunction had been soogfat 
The local board have decided to adopt the process of 
intermittent downward filtration recommended by Mr. 
Bailey Denton, C.E., as a means of purifying the defec- 
tive effluent from the £urm, which is workol on the wide- 
surface irrigation system ; and Mr. Denton is now com- 
mencing the preparation of the filtration areas. 



BOUNDARIES OF LARGE TOWNS. 

A resident of Nottingham has recently been writing 
to the Times to complain that in several ways that tovn 
suffers from an under-statement of its population, and ex- 
presses a hope that at the next census a *more conect 
method of publishing the population will be adopted.' 
The estimated population of Nottingham municipal 
borough in the middle of this year is 92,251, and it is 
stated that if the population of the adjoining sobuhs of 
Basford, Lenton, Radford and Sneinton were included, the 
population figure for Nottingham would be aboat i4C\ooa 
These suburb^ may be integral parts of the town, bat until 
they are added to and form part of the borough it is, of 
course^ impossible that the Registrar-General can, for tbe 
purposes of the Census, or of his we^ly and qnaiterly 
publications, recognise them as part of Nottii^faam : aa 
extension, however, of the borough boundaries would efiect 
what the Nottingham resident claims, and with manifest 
advantage, inasmuch as these populous saburbs would then 
be placed under the same sanitary oiganisalioii as ^SBSiii of 
the present borough. 
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POLLUTION OF RIVERS BY ' SOLIDS,' 
As a tentative measnr^ Lord Salisbury's Rivers Pollu- 
tion Bill vrill undoubtedlr do much good. Apart from 
any actual improvement in the condition of our rivers 

which may result from ils provisions, it will serve the pur- 
pose of preparing the mind of the public for a more earnest 
and thorough measure. In this direcljon a good deal has 
already been done by the discussion of the subject during 
the prioress of the bill through Parliament, and the infor- 
mation which has been made public respecting the condi- 
tion of rivers in ditferenl parts of the country. Some of 
this information is really of a slortiing character. Take 
the Irwell, for instance. We are told that it ' has been 
estimated that upwards of 75,000 tons of cinders alone are 
cast into the stream ! ■ The result is that the bed of the 
riTer is gradually sihing up at an average rate of from two 
to three inches per annum ; and in many instances it has 
been permanently narrowed by being used as a public 
'tip.' Further, that the combined effect of the contracted 
bed and the continually increasing drainage of the land 

throughout the watershed, :- ■■- " 

astrous floods. It i 



but are not yet in working order. We fear that this new* 
is loo good to be strictly true ; but the partial puriftcalion 
of the Thames is pn^ressing, and its actual realisation 
may now be hopehilly anticipated. 



cause frequent and dis- 



it surprising 



;o find 



that those 



locally interested in improving the condition of the Irwell 
should be dissatisfied with the tender treatment which 
such offences meet with under the new Act. Instead of a 
simple clause making it a penal offence to cast, or to cause 
to be cast, any such refuse into any river, the Act uses the 
now favourite word ' tnmuingly permits to be put, etc. ;' 
and the offence under the Act is not the mere fcct of the 
refuse finding ils way into the river, but its consisting of 
' such qualities as to interfere with its due flow or to pollnle 
its waters.' Such clauses are, to say the least of them, 
discouraging, especially when they are directed against the 
greed alid selfishness of roanu&cturers, etc., who, we are 
told, to evade the provisions of a local Act forbidding re- 
fuse to be thrown into the Irwell, placed it in heaps on the 
banks within reach of the flood-waters, to be washed into 
the river by the firat freshet. 



PURIFICATION OF THE THAMES. 
These are few sabjecis of more real importance to the 
health and bappuiets of n large a number of people as 
the purification of the Thames, and after due allowance 
for their somewhat over-sanguine tone the statements 
made by the engineer to the Thames Conservancy Board, at 
a recent Local Government Board inquiry at Abingdon, en- 
courage a hope thala comparatively pure Thames may again 
be one day realised. We ire at least given to understand 
clearly that the Thames Conservancy Board fiilly accmts 
its responsibility^ as to the condition of the river, and that 
it has for some tune been actively engaged in the endeavour 
to restrict the amount of sewage and other pollution which 
was fari making the Thames an impossible source for 
domestic water-supply. Mr. I,each spoke of the ' vast 
number' of notices that had been served upon local au- 
thorities and private individuals requiring them no longer 
to allow their sewage lo run into the Thames ; and ex- 
pressed astonishment at the large proportion of cases in 
which the requirements of the Conservators had been 
promptly met. Among other places mentioned as having 
intercepted their sewage from the Thames are Stainei, 
Wallingford, Henley, Marlow, and Eiham. In some of 
these places, however, the relief wouM appear to be of 
only aparti^ character, as the sewage is said to be received 
in cesspools, from which the unpurified overflow doubtless 
finds its way mto the Thames, Reading, Oxford, Windsor 
and Abingdon have each their drainage schemesin different 
stages of progress, which when completed will enable these 
large towns 10 dispose of their own sewage without fouling 
the Thames. At Maidenhead the sewage is reported to be 
utilised on the land. The engineer to the lliames Con- 
servancy Board conchided his evidence by stating that there 
are now no offensive drains emptying into the river except 
from those towns where drainage stjiemes ai~ ' 



SANITARY AID ASSOCIATION AT HASTINGS. 
There is very much useful sanitary work lo be done 
every where, which cannot be done thoroughly by medical 
officers of health, by sanitary authorities, or by inspectors 
of nuisances. The kind of work of which we speak can 
best he done by local sanitary associations, acting in 
concert with the medical officer of health and the sanitary 
authority. A number of judicious honorary visitors, of 
whom many, if not a majority, shouW be ladies, as the 
working boly of such an association may not only acquire 
a- more intimate knowledge of the real sanitary condition 
of a community than paid inspectors of nuisances, but are 
at the same lime more competent to disseminate among the 
poorer classes a knowledge of the elements of sanitation so 
necessary to liealth, especially in towns. In no communi- 
ties is a sound sanitary condition of more vital importance 
to themselves and lo others than in a watering-place, and 
it is a pleasant duty to call attention to the well -organised 
Hastings and SL Leonard's Sanitary Aid Association, 
the annual report of which for 1S74. is now before us. 
This institution was founded in 1871, when the pre- 
valence of small-pox in the metropolitan area ren- 
dered its importation into f lootings an almost daily 
contingency. In Order to preserve the health of the 
borough the association was founded lo deal with infectious 
diseases, 'as it is already customary to deal with fire ; to 
keep an engine — that is an agent — always readily avail- 
able to eximguish Ihe first spark.' Notwithstanding the 
troubles, principally financial, which are incidenlal 10 all 
similar undertakings of a public spirited character, this 
association has existed usefully for nearly four years, and 
has maintained a small temporary sanatorium for tlie recep- 
tion and treatment of infectious diseases. From the 
annual report it appears that no less than eighty-five cases 
of infectious or suspicious diseases were dealt with by the 
association in 1S74, including thirt^-eighl of scarlatina, 
nine of typhoid (ever, and nine of diphtheria. Although 
the arrangement is evidently of the inost economical 
, character, we regret to observe that the accounts for 1874 
< showed a deficiency of 33/. This does not reflect much 
credit upon the due appreciation of this useful association 
. in Hastmgs. With r^ard to the sanatorium, it appears 
to us that its expense should be entirely defrayed by the 
, sanitary authority. If inlendingvisiloisto watering-places 
attached due importance to sanitary considerations, and 
they are beginning to do so, they would in their selection 
be to some eilent influenced by such considerations as to 
whether the several places possessed a medical officer of 
health, a hospital for infectious diseases, and a sanitary 
association. No watering-place should remain without 
these three saf^uards of health. 



SANITARY PRECAUTIONS. 



and the Urban Sanitary Districts of Whiltington, New- 
bold, Dronfield and Bramplon, have been drawn up by 
Angus Mackinlush, M.D., medical ofiicer of health, and 
printed on a neat card. The idea is a thoroughly good 
one, and has been well carried out by Dr. Mackintosh : 

TAVLE I. — ATMOSPHEHE. 

Qualily. — Pure, mimu any smoke or dust. 
Quantity.— ifioo cuWc feet of fresh air per head per 

Bcdreani!. — 300 cable feet of space per head (mitd- 

SeheeU,—iy3 cubic feet of space per head (minimuml. 
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TABLE II.— WATER'SUPPLY. 

Quality, — Wholesome, clear, and without smell or 
taste. 

Quantity. — Twenty gallons per head per day. 

Sources, — Always from a running stream when possible, 
or from wells in lofty situations and not close to houses. 

CJianiiel, — Iron pipes are the best, lead ones poison 
the water. 

TABLE III. — HOUSE ACCOMMODATION. 

Site. — Elevated situation and dry gravelly soil. 

Size, — Artisans and Labourers— not less than four 
apartments of 800 cubic feet of space each. 

Drainage. — Drains not to be carried into houses, but 
if so, to be well ventilated outside and effectually trapped 
inside. 

Ventilation. — ^Through houses, crossways. 

Construction. — Single ; double or back to back houses 
are objectionable. 

TABLE IV. — PIGSTYES, PRIVIES, ASHPITS, AND 

CESSPOOLS. 

Pigstyes. — Not nearer than thirty feet to any dwelling- 
house. 

Privies. — So far away as practicable ; when within 
twelve feet of doors and windows, the pail or dry system 
to be adopted. 

Ashpits. — Always roofed or covered in, bottom ce- 
mented, and on a level with surface. 

Cesspools, — To be abolished wherever practicable. 



INFANT HYGIENE. 

The annual report of the Standing Committee on 
Infant Hygiene, read before the Academy of Medicine of 
Paris, gave the Results of seventy-eight circulars issued 
by the academy in the year 1873. From the answers 
to these circulars it appeared that in nineteen depart- 
ments of the east andsouth-east of France, comprising 
837 communes, 97,631 infants were alive in the year 1873, 
of which number 35,441 were bom in the course of the year 
itself. Of these in&nts, more than two-thirds were reared 
at the breast, the greater number being suckled by their 
own mothers ; a very much smaller number were wet- 
nursed, and the remainder, a thirty-sixth of the whole, 
were brought up by hand. Stated generally, it appeared 
that the practice of suckling by the mother herself was 
most common in country places and the smaller towns, 
although even in the larger towns the custom >vas becoming 
more extensively practised. Hand-feeding was found to 
prevail chiefly in the north of France ; in the south-east it 
was quite the exception. In districts where suckling was 
least common, early feeding Mrith unsuitable foods was also 
often resorted to ; while this was exceptional in other 
parts, where children were reared at the breast. 

The influence exercised by the method of rearing upon 
the health of the infant population was not easy to dis- 
cover. In the 837 communes, 6,312 infants died — rather 
more than six per cent, of the whole, or, comparing the 
number of deaths with the number of births (35,441) of 
the year, rather more than eighteen per cent. Taking the 
whole mortality, it was found to be the greatest during the 
first month, and especially during the first week of life. It 
was also greater amongst boys than girls, and greater 
(proportionately) amongst illegitimate children than legi- 
timate. 

The cause of death was often difficult to ascertain, on 
account of the frequent absence of any medical certificate ; 
but from cases where the cause was formally certified it 
appears that more infants died firom diseases of the digestive 
organs than from any other form of illness, and this >vas 
especially noticeable in the central and northern districts 
where the practice of feeding with solid foods was habitu- 
ally adopted at too early an age. Deaths from pulmonary 
diseases came next in the order of frequency. To the 
xkMtii 0/ latitude 45® these diseases were most common in 



the winter, while farther south they were as frequent in the 
summer as in the spring and autumn, owing, no doubt, to 
the rapid variations of temperature which prevail in those 
parts. Congenital weakness was frequently cited as a 
cause of death, and epidemics (inutile cholera, measles, 
scarlatina, erysipelas, croup, and small-pox) played a by no 
means insignificant part in the lists of mortality for the 
year. Weaning was answerable for a certain number ; but 
death from insufficient food, poverty, or accident, was 
seldom mentioned. 

It was found that the duration of suckling varied mncfa 
according to the latitude. In the north it was rarely con* 
tinned after the first year. In the central parts of. France^ 
where women are employed in varions industries, six or 
eight months was the usual period ; while in the sooth, 
where the summer heats predispose to bowel complaints 
and render too earlv feedii^^ so dangerous a practice, sads- 
ling was often prolonged to eighteen months or even two 
years. 

With regard to the dress of new-bom in&nts during the 
first year of life, it appeared that there were two meuods 
of clothing in common use, viz., the more modem form of 
dress, moderately tight, with the arms free, to which wis 
often added a feather cushion or small mattress carried 
round the body and fastened with ribbons in front ; and 
the old form of tight swaddling clothes, which endosed 
tightly both the body and limbs. This last, however, 
appeared to be falling gradually into disuse. M. DeviUiefs 
concluded by giving analyses of certain special memoranda, 
addressed by local practitioners to the committee relating 
to special districts. The substance of these had already 
been included in the body of the report. 



INCREASE OF EARLY MARRIAGES. 

The effect of early marriages upon the health of those 
married and of their offspring is one of those important 
social problems, the data necessary for the solution of 
which are exceedingly difficult to obtain. The increasii^ 
tendency of the English population to marry eariyis, 
however, sufficiently marked to be worthy of attenficm, 
and to render it desirable that the effect of this tendency 
on the public health should be better understood. It will, 
of course, be readily believed that this increase of early 
marriages occur among the labouring classes, who so bx 
outnumber the mercantile, professional, and upper classes 
as to govern all proportions calculated for the entire popa- 
lation of England and Wales. In the fiimilies of the 
upper and professional classes, indeed, Mr. Charles Ansdl, 
jun., in his valuable work upon the ' Statistics of Families,' 
recently proved that the mean age of marriage amoi^ 
bachelors showed an increase of 1*31 years in the thirty- 
five years 1820-55, and among spinsters of '78 of a year. 
The reports of the Registrar-General render it possible to 
trace the increase in the proportion of early marriages in 
the general population year by year finom 1841 to 1872. 
In 1 841 the proportion of males married under twenty- 
one years of age was equal to 4*4 per cent of 
all the males married, whereas in 1872 it had in- 
creased to 8*0 per cent. The proportion of women 
married under age rose from 13*3 per cent in 1841 
to 22*3 in 1872. Thus the increase in the proportioo 
of early marriages of males was equal to 83 per cent in the 
thirty-two years, and among those of females to 68 per 
cent. The rate of increase in early marriages amoo^ 
males is an increasing one, since the increase was equal to 
15 per cent, in the ten years, 1841-51, whereas it wis 
24 per cent, between 1862 and 1872. The increase of 
early marriages among females on the other hand proceeds 
at a declining rate ; it was equal to 18 per cent, firom 1841 
to 1851, but did not exceed 13 per cent, firom 1862 to 
1872. It will be well now to look at the recent prcnMitioa 
of early marriages in different parts of England and Wa&ek 
In the year 1872 the proportion of males miurried onder 
twenty-one years of age to those married «t or alxyve that 
age ranged from 3*6 per cent, in tlw extra- 
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pari of Surrey, and 37 in Hereford shire, Shropshire, and 
North Wales, to laS in Staffordshire, 14*0 in Bedford- 
shire, and 14'3 in Leicestershire, llie percentage of 
women manied under age was, during the same jear, 1 1 -8 
in North Wales, 12-g in Shropshire, 14-8 io Hereford- 
ghire, and IJ'J in Devonshire; the laijest proportions 
were aS'i per cent, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
32'Z in StafTordshire, and 34-0 in Durham. It is 
somewhat remarkable that notwithstanding the in- 
crease in the proportion of early marriages in recent 
year^, the mean age of bachelors and spinsters marriage 
may be said to have been stationary during the tiventy-one 
years 1851-72; for insttnce, (he mean age of bachelors 
wo* 25-8 years in 1851, and 257 in 1 8 72, while that of 
spinsters only declined from 24-6 years in 1S51 to 34'3 in 
1872. This result is probably in a great measure ctused 
by the counleracling effect of the later maniages, which 
Ban Mil* place among the mercantile and professioml 
classes but a small proportion of whom marry under age. 
Tlie marked increase in the national birth-rate in recent 
years is undoubtedly due to the increase in the proportion 1 
of early marriages, for the number of children to a mar- ' 
riage is to a great extent dependent upon the age at which ' 
marriage is contracted, especially among or on the part of 
the woman. As evidence of this, it may be stated that in 
ihree rural counties of England in which only to per cent. 
of the married women, af^ 15 to 50 year^ were under 25 
years of age, the birth-rate in 1871 was 30 per 1,000 of the 
total population, whereas, in three manufacturing or 
mining counties in which above IS per cent of the married 
women ageil 15 to 50 were under 25 years, the birth'lale was 
Dearly 40 per i,ooa Tliere Is one other Ciict that should 
be mentioned in connection with the different proportion 
of early marriages in the several counties. The proportion 
of deaths of infants under one year of age to births, during 
1872, was only equal to 10, 12, and la per cent in Here- 
fordshire, Shropshire, and North Wales, where the pro- 
portion of martwges of women under ll years was lowest; 
whereas in Staffordshire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
:aiid Durham, in which the largest proportion of early 
marriages among women prevailed, the percentage of 
inljnt mortality to births was 17, 18, and tS respectively. 
It would be hazardous, without further information, to 
attempt to pronounce what degree of effect, if any, these 
early marriages exercise upon infant mortality ; but the 
figures are sufficiently striking to render it desirable that 
the importance, from a physiological and sanitary point of 
view, of the undyitig tendency among the working classes 
of this country to marry young, should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated and more generally understaod. 



.special lUport. 



THE COVENTRY SEWAGE WORKS. 

TilE sewage works which have been carried on at 
Coventry by the General Sewage and Manure Company, 
Limited, for more ti'an a year, merit a detailed notice, 
inasmuch as Ibey appear to have solved in a great measure 
the difficult and ever-recarring problem — what is to be 
done with the sewage ? 

Without in any way deprecating the advantages of 
sewage larming, we may safety assert that in the majority 
of cases it is unprofitable, from the impossibility of 
securing a sufHcient quantity of land suitable for llie pur- 
pose having the requisite rultarol dminage to ensure 
an efficient downward Rltralion. In coses- where the 
sewage has to be ptunpcd from a low to a higher level, in 
order to secure these requisites, the advantages of sewage 
forming are not commensurate with tlieir cost. 

In the case of Coventry, where the sew.ige difficulty 
was for years an insurmountable obstacle to the Corpora- 
tion, they had purchased 2S2 acres of land, at a cost of 



23,500/,, for the purpose of laying out a sewage farm, but 
the estimated cost of constructing the necessary pnmping 
and distributing works induced them to abandon that 
scheme. 

A better opportunity for testing the value of the Sewage 
Company's system could not have occurred than was 
afforded by that town. The filtration plan of treating 
sewage had been tried and failed, and an injunction had 
been granted by the Court of Chancery in 1873 to prevent 
the pollution of the rivulet which is dignified by the name 
of the ' River' Sherburne. 

The General Seivage and Manure Company came for- 
ward at this juncture and offereil to relieve the Corporation 
from all liability in this sewage difficulty. This offer was 
accepted. They commenced building their works in May 
1873, and in April 1874 they were open and put in full 
operation. 

The sewage of the town, which contains about 40,o<» 
inhabitants, amounts to 2,000,00a gallons in the twenty- 
four hours, the llow varying from a minimum of 35,000 
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when the factories are in fiill operatioi 
The sewage flows by gravitation about a mile and a 
Imlf or two miles to the low-lying suburbs of \Vhitley, 
where the company's works are situated. The quality as 
well as the quantity varies considerably in the course of the 
day, from the fact of the numerous dye-works which in 
working houts dischaige their chemical refuse into the 
sewers. The sewage, therefore, has to be constantly 
watched, and the treatment of it varied, to meet the special 
requirements of the hour, as on the proper amount of pre- 
cipitont the success of the subsequent operations mainly 

The sewage as it flo^vs into the works at Whitley is 
first strained there by means of Baldwin Latham's extrac- 
tor. This method of straining differs from other modes of 
straining by being self-cleansing. It consists of a large 
wheel or tambourine -shaped receptacle, sixteen feet in dia- 
meter and about eighteen inches deep. It revolves slowly 
in a vertical position in front of the sewer, the brickwork 
of which is bell-mouthed to fit the lip or rim of the edge of 
the wheel. The junction Iwtween the brickwork and the 
iron rim of the wheel is made close hya lip of gutta-percha 
firmly sccural to the brickwork and preicd close against 
the ironwork of the wheel by the weight of the sewage 
which flows over it. The whole of the sewage thus passes 
into the wheel, the outer face of which is covered with a 
wire netting ; this netting arrests all the solid portions, but 
permits the liquid or strained sewage to pass through, and 
to flow on to the works to be chemically dealt with. The 
interior of the wheel is divided into six eompattments by 
partitions extending from the axle to the circumference. 
These partitions are made of iron lattice work, so as also to 
arrest all solid matters and allow the liquid to pass through. 
As the wheel revolves the solid matten which have been 
arrested are brought by means of these partitions to the lop 
of the wheel, and when they reach a vertical position they 
naturally fail by gravitation into the centre or axis of the 
wheel. Surrounding the axis of the wheel is an Archi- 
medean screw of about eighteen Inches in diameter, and 
about two feet in length. T^is screw works in a semicircular 
trough, and all the solid or extracted sewage Eills into it 
between the threads of the screw. The screw is constantly 
in motion, and by its action removes the solid matter into 
a second trongh and screw, which are placed at right 
angles to the first and outside of the edge of the whecL 
This second trough and screw are placed at an inclination 
of about forty decrees. The solid matters are slowly 
worked up the trough by means of the screw ; by this 
mean^ all the liquid 11 drained from it, and alter passing 
through about ten feet of this process, the solid or extracted 
sewage is delivered into a receptacle provided for the pur- 
pofie. To prevent the wire netting with which the surface 
of the wheel is covered from becoming closed or stopped 
by solid matter which to some extent adheres to it, four 
jets of water {or liiuid strained sewage) are constantly kq>t 
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playing apon its outer surlkce as it revolves, and the force 
of lliese jets is sufficient to keep the nelling clear. These 
jets arc Ihrown by a ptimp and driving michinety, placed 
on the outer side of Ihe wheel, and worked by the some 
ananoement of cog wheels and shining which put in motion 
the wheel itself ami the Arehjmedian screws. The whole is 
worked by steam power and one horse-power only is re- 
quired lb drive one such wheel or eilractor as we have de- 
scribed. This strainer, which resembles a gigantic sieve, 
revolving vertically on its centre, takes oat the «)tiil 
nutter, whicli consists of a very miscellaneous assortment ; 
amongst other items the dead bodies of rats, live and dead 
frc^, fish, walking-sticks, occuionally a silver spoon, 
pipes, meerschaoms, and a general olla fedrida. 

The coarsely filtered liquid sewage then flows onward, 
and in an adjacent building receives its proper proportion 
of jirecipitant in the shape of crude sulphate of alumina. 
This sulphate is manufactured on the spot by griiKiing up 
together common shale, colliery refuse, with rough sul- 
phuric acid, 50^ in the proportion of two of shale to one 
of acid, the mixture fonning a chemical combination. 
These materials are ground and incorporated together 
by agitators and boiled by steam. The precipitant Hows 
into the sewage in quantities regulated according to the 
quality of the latter, with which It is thoroughly incorpo- 
rated by stirrers. After this treatment the mixture Hows 
to another receptacle, where it is treated to a aolatioo of 
milk of lime, and from thence to one of four precipitating 
tanks. Each of these 'tanks is capable ot contixining 
350,000 gallons, and it Is asunl always lo have one empty. 
The effect of the sulphate of alumina and milk of 
lime treatment quickly shows itself— the solid matter is 
precipitated to the bottom, and the effluenl ivater flows 
almost colourless and odourless from the surface of the 
settling tank into a bed of four and a half acres in extent 
for final filtration before it is allowed to discharge into the 
Sherburne. The company have found that practically 
four and a half acres of filter-bed are suHicient for their pur- 
pose; they are, however, constructing another bed of the 
same extent for reserve use, nnd to secure the beaelit of 
intermittent filtration. This final filtration renders Ihe 
effluent water clear, bright, and of a good standard of 
purity, the analysis being, according lo Dr. Vcelcker, a 

'An imperial gallon coniaias— 

Organic ond volatile matter, iucludingl 

o'67a of oiydisable organic matltr ( ^ 

Oxide of iron ond alumina . . o'aS 

Phoaphorie acid o-i3 

Sulphate of lime i6'qS 

Carbonate of lime g'za 

Nitrate o( lime 1 35 

Niinile of magnesia .... 183 

Chloride of sodium .... 7-44 

Carbonate of sodn ..... i '07 

Cartionnle of polosh .... 5'33 

Soluble silica o'43 

Total solid constituents (dried at i30°C.)45*ai grains. 

Free (saline) ammonia . . . . 0-630) of a 

Organic (albuminoid) ammonia . oata'gmin 

■ The water contained a few flakes of suspended matter, 

which mpidly settled to the bottom of the tiottle in which th< 

water was received. It had no perceptible smell, and wa^ 

almost free from colour; the resdue. which »us lefl or 

evaporating the water was only slightly coloured yellow. 

'The sample of effluent «-ater contains but lit' 
(Blbuminoid) ammODia, and not much more than \au u gram 
of saline ammonia per gnllon. From this sample the nitro- 
genous organic constituents oF raw sen-age appear lo have 
become OKydiscd and changed into nilrates to a very large 

The now satisfactory condition of the Sherburne ii fully 
testified to by gentlemen who live on its banks, and who 
were the greatest sufferers under the old system. One in- 
habitant stales that he can now see the bottom of the river, 
though for eight yeat^ previously he had been unable 10 do 
ao. Tins &cl speaks rolumes in favour of ihe company's 



litlle organic 



process, when it is remembered that this stream must of 
neces^ty continue foul for n long lime, in consequence gf 
the banked-np solid sew^e of former years which corsti- 
tule its sides and bed also in many places. 

The sediment or sludge deposited in the predpitaliiv 
tanks, is swept up, when they are emptied eveiy fbutih 
day, into an undeiEround chamber, from whence it It 
raised, by travelling-buckets or elevators fixed 



is taken out by means of Milbum'i 
dmins by suction. The liquid is run into a trough m ud 
over which is mounted a wheel or drum, the axis of nhidi 
is supported by bearings fixed on the sides of the lroi«li; 
suitable gearing is arranged on one side of the troughior 
giving a slow motion to the wheel or drum, and on the 
opposite side is mounted the valve and valve-box or rover. 
On the periphery of the wheel or dmm are twdve tct- 
mented shallow boxes, each of which is covered wiu 
filtering materia], which ma^ be cotton, linen, or woalko 
cloth or wire gauze, or, as in the case of the maciine it 
Coventry, a combination of cloth and wire gauze. Tbe 
back of each filtering box is connected by pipes with the 
valve which contains twelve parts corresponding with Ibe 
tivclve filtering boxes ; this valve being fixed on the uei of 
the wheel or drum revolves with it. Round the valve it 
placed a cover having suitable packing to make it air- 
tight ; there arc also cross divisions in Ihe cover, puked 
and made air-tight. The valve-box and cover it 
stationary and the valve revolves within it. One secttcn 
of the valve cover, covering ten of the valve potts, it 
connected lo the suction of a pump and the rcmaininc 
section of the vnlve cover, covering two of lie »alve porn 
Ls connected to an air vessel of the same pump. The 
suction of the pump, being in connection with the filMr 
boxes, pumps Ihe water, mixed with air, into a vend 
above the pump, which alloivs the water and air to Bow 
away, but mainiains a pressure of air in the air-vesids ef 
about one poimd per square inch to supply the filler boiesi 
On filling the trough with sewage deposit, motion boBj 
given to Ihe wheel or drum and pump, a vncnuro is fonntd 
in the filter boxes, and the water from the depoaii posei 
through the filtering -cloth and through the pump, ajid i* 
each filtering-box emerges successively from the trough, the 
surface is found lo be coated with mud or sludge, h Udi a 
it travels over the wheel or drum gets stiller throogh the 
action of the pump drawing the water from iL Just »ft«r 
passing over the top of Ilie wheel or drum the wuum ia 
each filtering-box is succes^vely broken, and a gentle 

Jrcssure of air is forced in by the pump, which force, the 
Itering-cloth out, opening and cleansing the pores of ilie 
cloth. 

A scraper, with a concave edge, is fixed acnss ibe 
trough containing the sewage deposit, and as each filtering- 
cloth, when it is blown out, passes the scraper, it is scnped 
clean, and then posses into the trough to receive a brA 
coating. The operation is thus continuous, the Uxw^ 
being kept full by elevators: the only labour leqaired 
being the removal of the mud or sludge as il is 
delivered from the machine ; or, as at Covenliy, what 
the mud or sludge falls direct into one of the djy 
ing machines, scarcely any labour being needed. It 
then finds its way into drying-tanks. This arrangemcnl i* 
also a potent of Mr. Millmm's. The inadiine, in the 
first part, consists of a bed or floor formed of iron plato, 
which are heated by fires placed under the wet or feeding 
end. The fires are covered by fire-brick arches whid 
terminate in a double bridge, in which ate suit^eopcntncs 
to allow the Hame to pass through and thence under tlie 
iron drying-floor. Tliese bridges assist in consumii^ the 
smoke, and also in dislrihuting the hot air evenly undtr 
the drying-floor. Covering Ihe fire with the btidi itA 
prevents any excess of heat playing upon the floor ind 
consequent datnage 10 the manure whidi is being dried. 
Over tlic bed is placed a movable iron frame (exteadaf 
neariy the length of the floor), to which is fixed a seiics M 
tmnsverse bars, the edges of which test crcnlj on the Boer 
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and acl as scrapers. Between Ihe scrapers, and fixed to 
the same movable frame, Lt another scries of transverse 
narrow bars which serve as pulverisers : Ihey are fixed 
above the bed or floor, bul do not touch it ; for instance, 
near the wet end they do not approach nearer lo the plates 
tbftn one inch, and each successive pulveriser comes down 
closer until the Inst one, at the delivery or dry end, almost 
touches the plates. As the manure passes over the floor 
these pulverisers turn it over and breftk it up, end, as it 
driei, linBllf retluce it to powder if necessary. The top 
of the frame is formed with vertical slits in which work 
crank pins, the cranks being attached to suitable gearing 
at each mJc of the machine, and all arranged to revolve 
together. The vertical slits are equal to the full Icnph of 
the stroke of the cranks, so that at each stroke the frame 
moves slowly to and fro, the transverse bars scrape the 
whole of the bed, keep the material in constant motion, 
and prevent its caking on the iron floor-plates. 

On the top of each vertical slit is lilled a movable 
block, which is adjustable by a screw, and serves to shorten 
the slit, and according to the contraction of these stiis 
Sf> much lift is given to the frame at its backward 
movemenf when the scrapers and pulverisers pass over a 
portion of the manure, and at the return stroke each 
scraper passes n portion on to Ihe next scrajier, and thus 
the manure travels the length of the plates until it is 
gra:dual1y delivered from the machine dried and, if need 
be, pulverised. Movable cover-plates are lulled on the lop 
of the frame, about twelve inches above the drying-floor, 
so OS to enclose the manor; whilst being dried, and also so 
ai to form a itlurn flue. The hot air from Ihe Are, afler 
passing uudtr the floor, returns mrtr it (bul under the 
cover-plates) and, along with the vapour arising from Ihe 
drying process, is carried away by a chimney over Ihe 
feed end of the machine ; or when a number of machines 
are used, the vapours may at) be carried aw.iy by the 
chimney, fixed at any convenient place. In some cases 
the waste heal from some furnace inoy be conducted 
under the drying bed or floor ; and utilised in lieu 
of having a separate fire These receptacles traverse to and 
fro by a reciprocating motion, and the sewage is finally 
taken out in the form of a black powdery mud, which, 
however, cakes into a hard moss if allowed to. This is the 
crude manure. Its commercial valae ranges from yu. lo 
40ir. per ton, the rate bdng probably regulated more by the 

Suantity on hand and the demand rather than by any 
uctuation in the manurial value of the material. The 
uialy^ of this manure (we are again quoting Dr. Vcelcker) 

' Moisture 7-43 

•Organic miller and woter of combination 06*45 

Phosphate of lime 375 

Sulphate of time i '93 

Carbonate of lime ie'46 

Oxide of iron 375 

Alumina 7*98 

Alkaline salts and magnesia . . . 375 

Insoluble siiiceous mailer . . . 34'50 



' Although ibcTD is a fair and steady demand For such ma- 
nure growing up in the neighbourhood and also in the hop- 
growing distriels. it is found by experience that it was too low 
a priced article either to tiear long carriage or 10 comnulDd 
the farmers' special attention.' 

The company have. Inconsequence, adopted Dr. Ander- 
son's improved method of treating the sludge from Ihe sub- 
sidence-links. This process consists of grinding up 
coproliles or mineral phosphates and mixing with the 
scmi-tluid. A chemic^ affinity at once commences, and 
tlie water of the precipitant or sludge becomes cryslnlUsed ; 
*Dd, withmit the application of heat, a manure can be 



* Containing nitrogen i'38 — 1< 
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produced of any ilesired value, according to the amount of 
phosphate or fortiSer which may be used. The chemical 
desiccation that lakes place in this process obviates the 
necessity for the expensive method of drying Ihe sludge 
by heal, and the consequent expense, and a manure ii 
produced from the combinalion of far greater value than 
cither the coproliles or the dried sludge would possess 
singly. 

The fertilising value of the average fortified sewage 
manure is : 

Solubie phosphate I0'79 

Insoluble ,....., 10*49 

Lime 15-30 

Solts ot the alkalies .... a-8o 

Corlionic acid, etc. .... ii~65 

Sand 18-70 

•Organic mailer 35-10 

Moisture S'r7 



This standard, which is worth commercially about 
6/. tor. per ton, however, con be raised or towered as may 
be required to suit any special market. The n " 



gardening purposes without further trouble. 

The amount of sludge produced is about thirty tons per 
diem ; this, on being dried, is reduced to about five ton« 
of raw manure. Whether this wholesale production will 
not reduce the commercial value of the fertilising material 
below par or not is a question which we need not enter 
upon. In that case, possibly, an adaptation of Major- 
General Scott's process for convening the 'sludge' into 
cement might be advantageous. 

The question of the monetary value of the manure, im- 
portant OS it may be in a commercial and agricultund 
point of view, is, however, of very minor importance in 
comparison with the health and sanitary condition of Ihe 
towns, which ore bound to get rid of their sewage at any 
cost. If, therefore, the company cannot obtain a suflicient 
return for their capital from the produce of Ihe sewage il re- 
mains for the towns lo make up the deficit. 

At Coventry certainly the General Sewage and Manure 
Company have disposed of the sew-age quesiion in a satis- 
Eictory manner. There is nothing offensive in any port of 
Ihe works, which have lieen working satisfactorily for over 
a year. 'They were planned and carried out by Mr. J. C. 
Melliss, A.I.C.E., formerly Crown Commissioner and En- 
gineer at St. Helena, the company's engineer, and are in 
every respect perfect in all their details. The motive 
power for the whole works is supplied by Ih-o 10 H. P. 
engines, and there is ample reserve in case of a breakdown 
of any kind. From the evidence of Mr. Melliss before tlie 
Clyde Purification Commission we find Ihe total cost to 
have been 14,00a/., exclusive ofland, and the annual work- 
ing expenses between 4,00a/. and 5,000/. per annum, and 
also timt Ihe company are willing 10 nndertake 10 deal with 
the sewage of Glasgotv. The figures quoted by Mr. 
Melliss are too vogue lo give any correct estimate of the 
actual cost of the working expense. We should like also 
(o be informed of the amount of receipts from the sale of 
the dried sludge and manure before we can arrive at a 
correct estimate of the amount of direct profit and loss on 
the process. 

The seivage, manufacturing and chemical refuse, and 
the surroundings of almost all towns differ widely, and a 
varying treatment must be adopted to meet their special 
requirements. This doubtless the company are prepared 

In conclusion we may slnle ihat Inspeclion of Ihe 
Coventry works is invited by the proprietors, and (hat a 
visit will give pleasure and profit to all who are interested 
in sanitary matters. 
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glcbical (Officers' |Uprts. 

LICENSED SLAUGHTER-HOUSES : BY-LAWS, 

ETC. 

At the meeting of the Kensington Vestry, held on the 
2nd ult, Dr. Dudfield, medical officer of health, re- 
ported on the above subject as follows. 

* In my monthly report, dated November 18, 1874, I 
referred to th^ by-lgw made by the ** local authority " for 
regulating the conduct of the business of a skngfalerer of 
cattle, and the stiucture of the premises in which the busi- 
ness is carried on. These by-laws, made in conformity with 
the provisions of the Slaughter-houses (Metropolis) Act, 
1874, and subtnitted to the Local Government Board for 
confirmation^ have been recently revised by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and to some extent modified, 
though more in form than substance. Those of the by- 
laws which referred to notice to be given to the board of 
the occupier's intention to apply for a renewal of his 
license ; and to the inspection of the slaughter-houses by 
the ••authorised officers" of the board, have been struck 
out. But the by-law which' forbids any alteration in 
respect of the paving, drainage, ventilation, or water- 
supply of the premises •* without the consent of the board " 
remains. It is difficult to understand, therefore, whether 
or not the board intend to appoint officers to look after 
these matters. It is enacted that no stable may be within 
or communicate directly with a slaughterhouse ; and no 
dog may be kept oa the premises. It is not required to 
paint the words •* licensed slaughterhouse " outside the 
premises, or to post the by-laws within the slaughter- 
house. A pecuniary penalty is to be imposed for any 
breach of the by-laws relating to the structure of the pre- 
mises ; but for breaches of the by-laws relating to the 
conduct of the business, the license may be suspended or 
taken away by a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. or_a 
pecuniary penalty may be inflicted. The penalties are 
adequate in amount, and cannot be reduced at the will of 
the justice. 

• It is to be regretted that no provision is made with re- 
spect to lairage. Indeed it is difficult to understand where 
the animals about to be slaughtered are to be kept when 
there is no lair ; or whether they may be kept in the 
slaughterhouse itself, as it is enacted on the one hand that 
animals may not be kept on the premises longer than 
••absolutely necessary" previous to slaughtering; and, on 
the other, that the slaughter-house may not be used for any 
other purpose than that for which it is licensed, namely, 
sbughtering. It is, however, often "absolutely necessary " 
to keep cattle for some time before killing; to say nothing of 
the requirements of the business in summer, and where are 
they to be kept if there is no lair? It would seem that the 
commissioners of sewers, the local authority for the city and 
its liberties, are determined to insist on the provision of 
lairage in all cases, and I think it would have saved a good 
deal of trouble had this rule been made absolute all over 
London. I regret to notice further that no provision has 
been made for separate entrance to the slaughter-house, 
apart from the shop or dwelling-house. It will, of course, 
be open to your vestry to carry into effect the resolution 
adopted at the meeting held September 23, 1874, and to 
oppose the renewal of the license in the case of a slaughter- 
house defective in either of these respects. 

• The •' conditions" on which the Board will proceed to 
consider as to giving sanction to establish a business anew, 
have been modified rather unfavourably in a sanitary point 
of view. The new slaughter-house is not now required to 
be a detached building, and it may be within twenty feet, 
instead of forty, as at first proposed, of any inhabited 
building. The building may abut on a public highway, 
but the entrance may not. 

• I am of opinion that it would be useless to attempt to 
gti any alteration in the by-laws as now submitted for the 



confirmation of the Ix>cal Government Board ; and it is 
desirable that the by-laws should be confirmed as soon as 
possible, in order that the butchers may have time to put 
their premises in order before the next licensing day in the 
month of October. I do not recommend any action to be 
taken m the matter, which, nevertheless, I thought it right 
to bring imder the notice of your vestry.' 



BOLTON. 

We have received from the medical officer for Bolton, 
Lancashire, Mr. Sargeant, a copy of his report for the year 
1874, and must take leave to compliment the borough 
upon so thorough a statement of the sanitary work ac- 
complished during the year. Some very important memo- 
randa are given with reference to the infant death-rate, 
which is always a sort of 'hy^enic barometer ' by which 
one can determine the iwiitht«^c* of a district. It ap- 
pears that one of the main causes of Has mortality is trace- 
able to the employment of mothers in fectoiy labour. The 
women begin to work in these sheds at a very early ige, 
marry soon, and frequently when confined they return to 
their labour far too quickly after parturition. The aver- 
age duration of absence from work on these occasions is 
not more than a fortnight, and several instances are on 
record of women who have gone back to the fiictory three 
days after the birth of their infants. As a result of this 
abnormal state of things, the infimts are fed artificially in 
lieu of their natural pabulum, and it is but very occa- 
sionally that the mother returns home to suckle the cfafll 
during the breakfast or dinner hours. The infants are 
therefore mostly fed, for we can scarcely sajr nourished, 
upon sop which has become sour from standing upon the 
hob, or upon milk, or what sells idr milk, which has 
curdled in unclean bottles. Far too frequently, too, they 
are made to partake of th^'food prepared for the adults, 
such as, for instftttce, tea, potatoes, and cheese. No 
wonder, on^snch a r^^men, Uiat the infants suffer from diar- 
xfaoea and fall restlessly into ill-health. Mr. Sergeant 
thinks that this sad state of things will not be remedied, 
or the rate of infant mortality reduced to anything like 
the fair jjerccntage observable in healthy districts, until the 
non-employment of mothers in factory labour is enforced 
for a few days before Aeir expected confinement, and fbc 
six weeks after the birth of their of&pring. In Boltoo 
something must be done, for there the deaths of infants m 
1874 comprised 47 per cenL of the whole deaths, and 30 
per cent, of the entire births. 

Another very good suggestion is made in this report, 
viz., that some machinery should be devised in order to 
collect the earliest possible information when fever has 
broken out in a district. Heads of families should be 
required to give notice of these occurrences, or private 
practitioners paid for giving the authorities the necessary 
tidings. At present the genesis of zymotic dispose can 
only be ascertained from the returns of the registrar, that 
is, after death has supervened, and when the 'filth fever' 
has done its baneful work, and b armed to strike down 
still more victims. 

Perhaps the most usefiil portion of the report, bow- 
ever, is that which has been dedicated to the institution of 
new ash-closets as a replacement of the old-fashiooed 
privies and ashpits. But as there are some 12,000 of 
these more or less excrement-sodden places in the borough, 
it is very evident that what is here wanted is, more thui 
anything else, a means or system of converting the exist- 
ing privies into wholesome closets on an improved prin- 
ciple. The difficulty is not insuperable, for in Manchester 
some one hundred old privy constructions are remodelled 
every week. At all events where the present pattern of 
necessaries are to be left, the pits should be overhauled, 
made watertight, and covered over in order to ward off the 
rain. If thus properly looked to, the ashes will be found 
most sufficient to keep the excreta dry. Clearly, howefer, 
the new dry ash-closets should be made to replace these 
privies. This practical part of the report is wi supple- 
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mented bjr on excellent sheet of designs ot improved 
privies, receptacles, and house- dminage mnlleis generally, 
attached to which is a full working Epecificalion. We 
should suggest that a number of these should be stiuck off 
upon single sheets, and diatiibulcd amongst the masters, 
landlords nod ratepayers, for but far too few of the 
citiiens and townspeople ever see the full repotls. 



HOTTSE OF COUUOirS. 

(Thursday, May 37.) 
PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
The bill passed Ihiough Committee. 
The Fubhc Health (Scotland) Provisional Order Con- 
(No. 3) Bill passed through Committee. 



(Tuaday,yunel.) 
THE SWIMMING-BATH ON THE THAMES. 
In reply to Sir G. Jenkinson, Lord H. Lenooi said 
that it HIS not with the approval and consent of the 
Government that ' the structure exactly opposite the 
cq>emng to the Thames Emlwnkment from Charing Cross, 
entirely obstructing the view of the river,' had been put op, 
simply for the reason that the Government had no iuns- 
diction wliatever over the Thames Embankment. As to 
whether it was to be a permanent erection, he had been 
informed by Colonel Ui^g, the chairman of the Board 
of Works, that it was erected for one year, and could be 
remored by the board afler due notice at any time. 



¥ato lleports. 



DISEASED MEAT IN LEEDS. 
Mr. Bruce, the stipendiary magistrate at Leeds, on 
May 35, inflicted in one case a penalty of 10/. and costs, 
or indefiiult three months' imprisonment, and in another 
a penalty of 3(V. including costs, or in default three 
months' imprisonment. — The Town Clerk (C. A. Curwood, 
Esq.) appeared to prosecate. A few heavy fines, orbetler 
still, a few imprisonments without the option of fine, would 
quickly check this evil in Leeds. 



POLLUTION OF RIVER BY SEWAGE. 
Mr. }. F. HarrISOX, M.P., has been summoned by 
the Lea Conservatory Doarf, for polluting the river Lea 
with sewage. Mr. Ilarrison has a farm in Edmonton, and 
four or live years ago entered into an agreement with the 
Enfiebl Local Board to take the sewage free of chat^ for 
twenty-five years, and to discharge the effluent water into 
the Lea in a stale of purity. Subsequently he wished to 
escape from the contract on the ground that the sewage was 
not delivered thick enough ; but the cose having cume 
before the Master of the Rolls in March, 1874, Sir. G. 
Jessel held that the agreement was Innding, irrespective of 



the sewage into a cutting made under the East London 
Waterworks Act, causing pollution to a frightful extent. 
, Several objections were taken by the defendant, but were 
overruled. The Bench were of opinion that the offence 
had been proved, and fined the defendant 10/., and lOif. 
per day from December 3 to April 3 (109 days), with 
5/. $r. costs, in oil, 70^. 15/. Notice of app^ was 



GAS WORKS REFUSE. 

The Northallerton Gas Company have been summoned 
for sending large quantities of noxious matter from the 
gasworks into the River Wiske, whereby fish were killed, 
and a nuisance created. After the hearing had commenced, 
a conference took phice, which resulted in an arrangement 
proposed by the defendants, according to which they ex- 
pressed regret at w-hat had occurred, promised that no 
similar dischai^ should again take place, and undertook 
topay 5/. to the York Hospital, and the cost of the pro- 
ceedings. Under these circumstances^ permission to with- 
draw the summons was granted. 



BOOKS FOR LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 
The Local Government Board has just given a decision 
which seems so obvious beforehand that it is difficult to 
conceive how such a question as that which is involved 
ever came to be raised. The Board lias inbrmed the 
guardians of the Kingston Union that it considers the 
guardians are entitled to purchase editions of statutes, 
official reports, or approved treatises, or other works on 
matters connected with the administration of the law with 
which they have to deal, as works of reference to a.isist 
them in the dischaige of their duties. At the same time 
it must be borne in mind that the purchase of such books 
must be restricted within certain limits, and it would rest 
with the auditor to determine in each case whether or not 
the guardians had gone beyond their proper requirements, 
either as regntded the nature of the works selected or the 
number of copies purchased. 



THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL IN COMMITTEE. 
Late on Monday night it was announced by Mr. 

Disraeli that the Public Health Bill would be taken at a 
morning sitting on Tuesday lost. The notice was thort, 
and of course it was lumed to the best account Inr the 
obstructives, who, led by Colonel Batttelot, made them- 
selves rather ridiculous, having regard to the fact (hat they 
were merely barking without any intention of bitinc, that 
is, of dividing against the bill An hour and a half was 
wasted over the preliminary skirmishing, the most inte- 
resting episode of which was a protest made by One 
honourable member against an army of doctors being 
sent down by the Local Government Board to fiiss the 
country doctors as regaids sanitary work, met by an indig- 
nant denial that it was any part of the policy of^ the I.ocat 
Government Board to do this. However, once in Com- 
mittee, the Hou.se pusheil on vigorously, and between 
4.30 P.M. and 6 o'clock no fewer than 120 clanses were 
disposed of. It is not necessary at this moment to attempt 
a discussion of the alterations introduced by the Govern- 
ment in reprinting the bill or of the alterations made by 
the House itself in Committee. The former were few and 
the latter fewer still. 

The moit notable changes introduced by the Govern. 
ment have reference to local board elections, as to which a 
number of additional enactments have been brought 
forwanl. No serious discussion took place in the House 
except on an effort made by Mr. Pell to withdraw from 
local authorities the power to provide hospitals, a proposal 
of so outrageously a retrograde character that one is amazed 
that a member could liave been found having (he hardihood 
to suggest it. 

INFANT LIFE PROTECTION. 

Ak Act of Parliament passed in 1871, and entitled 
'The Infant Life Protection Act,' makes it illegal for any 
person to receive for hire, for the purpose of nursing apart 
from its parents, more than one child, or, in the case of 
twins, more than two children under the age of one year, 
except in a house registered by the local authority. In 
the metropolis (eicept'ng the City of London) the local 
authority is the Metropolitan Board of Works. Under 
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this Act Ihe Board is empowered to fix the number of 
infenls which may be received by ;uiy peison, and it moi 
refuse to rq^ster any house unle&s it be satisfied that suet 
hoD»e is suitable for the pur^KiM intended, and that ihi 
person applying lo be registered is of good character, and 
able to maintain such infants, The r^stmtion remainii 
in force for one yenr, and in Ihe event of its being proved 
that any person registered has lieen guilty of serious 
neglect, or ia incapable of providing the infants placed 
lUMer her care with proper food and attention, the board 
may strike her name and house off the register, 
inquest is lo be held on the body of every such infant who 
may die, unless :he certificate of a roistered medical pioc- 
Itlioner be produced, slating thai he personalty attended 
the infant, and speci^ing the cause of its deslb. Offences 
under the Act may Ik punished either by fine or 
prisonmcnt, as a court of summary jurisdiction may d 



According to the last annual report of the Mctropoli 
Board, the total numtjer of houses registered by it during 
the year 1S74 has been two, and the number of young 
infants authorised to be kept in such houses apart from 
iheir parents, four. Several other applications vrerc made 
to the Board for r^istrat ion, but it was found on inquiry 
Ihat the parties applying did not come within the operation 
of the statute. 

BABY-FARMING. 

SiE, — Kindly inform me (l.) if the 'Baby-Farming' 
Ad is to tic carried out by the police, or are the officers of 
health supposed to report upon the places wliere children 
Are kept. (I.) Under what circumstanci^s is interference 
necessary. {3. ) For how many children is a license neces- 
saiv, and can a person keep children diuing the day only 
(when the parents are at work) without a license, or b the 
entire charge night and day necessary, under the Act, to 
require inspection. M. O. H. 

[The Infant Life Protection Act k primarily a matter 
of police, l)ul a medical oificer of health may render useful 
Bcrvice in helping to work il. To bring a person within 
Ihe Act he or she must receive children for hire lo nurse 
them apart from Iheir parents fcr a longer period than 
twenty-four hours. The language of the Act is very simple, 
nnd M. O. H. had Itetlcr procure a copy for himself] 



NOXIOUS MANUFACTURES. 

A K order has tieen conRrmed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board prohibiting the establishment anew, within 
llie metropolis— unless the assent of the local aulhority, 
Ihe Metropolitan Board of Works, be obtained— of the 
business of a 'catgut manufacturer or catgut maker.' Any 
|>erson establishing anew such a business incurs a penally 
not exceeding 5<V., and an addilional penalty of like 
amount for every day on which such business is carried on. 
The order is made 1^ the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
under section 3 of the Sloughtethonses, etc. (Metropolis) 
Act, 1874. _ The establishment of the businesses of fell- 
ntonger, tripe -boiler, or slaughterer of cattle, are pro- 
hibited in the Act. 

[All this shows progress. With every desire tliat the 
reasonable requirements of trade should not tie interfered 
witti, it is now abundantly evident that many noxious 
trade processes musi, in the interests of the public health, 
be bencefortli banished from busy centres of popula- 
tion to places remote from human habitation. We re- 
gret that the Local Government Board have not dealt 
more vigorously, under the Act above cited, with the 
nuisances of old-established slaughter-houses in the metro- 
polis.] 



Corrtsponbencc. 



THE WATER-SUPPLY OF HAMPTON. 

( To ike Editor pfihl SANITARY Recokd.) 

Sir,— In your impression of the 15th of this mooih it 
an article on 'The Water-Supply of Hampton.' Tlie 
fourth recorded quantitative analysis (if it may m be 
called) of water is that of the water taken fitim the ipiing 
which rises in my grounds and emerges in the public iray 
at the roadside. The water of this spring wells up (roa 
a l>ed of sand and runs in a small stream for about ivotj- 
five feet through a fem dell, whence it is conveyed by s 
pipe under my carriage-drive to the roodside. 

In the year l86g I came to reside in this place, and m^ 
first care was 10 examine the water. The rendt wai, an 
evidence of organic matter beyond a mere trace, and tbe 
tempertiturc, winter and summer, varied only a" K»lir., 
and from 46° 1048° was the invariable result. On Sundiy 
lB3t, however, I sunk the thermometer 10 the sand where 
the water was rising, and allowed it to remain for thrrt 
hours, when I found the lowest temperature r^iitcml 



■e of dtaiiU)^ 



1542'. 
Now seeing that the nearest possible i 
pollution, except from my own house, muse oe ai los 
300 yards from any spring, and the higher gmimd noflli- 
warcl! has bnt a very scattered population, I cannol hclme 
lhat my family are in any danger from drinking the valer 
of this spring. All reasonable su^xeslions, come frg« 
where they may, I should always treat with respect ; tat 
when 1 find, as I have done, in reference lo Mr. Fletchn** 
alarming statements, that they are based on very unulis- 
factory and incomplete data, I demur to them, and I mart 
beg you will eilher contradict his statement as to the in- 
wholesomeness of the water of my spring, or request Mr. 
Fletclier lo furnish ^ou with ■ complete scicDlihc analys 
of the water, stating also the lime and circunutaixa 
under which he has taken his samples, for it may 10 
happen that disturtiance at the dipping place, deansii^ 
the little rill, or surface-draining of rain-water fhwn the 
fern beds and paths of the dell, may yield casual results 
which would not be the true indication of the quality ind 
character of the water as it usually is to be found n 
emerging from my grounds. 















John Grovk. 



Saiiifarj InbcRfioir. 

BANNEB'a PATENT DBAIH-TBAP. 

A WIT once described a trap thus : ' A trap is a trip 
sometimes, and provided hereby, nevertheless, notwith- 
standing ; ' and il is really difficult to describe in what lr« 
trapping consists, or what constitutes a good and peifet 
trap. Il is not sufficient to give a water seal, for that oa 
be forced by the pressure of gases from below, and if tn 
or more water-sealed traps are fixed in a line with on 01- 
ventilated intermediate space, one trap at least will be Wl 

Traps can also fail by reason of eraporation, and if 
made of more than one jnece the trappmg water uuy 
dribble silently away at the joinW and leave a highway for 
the pythogentc poison. A true trap jdso cannol be an- 
trapped by any bat a workman, and cannot ihcrcfoR be 
tampered with by servants seeking to force throogh Ikoi 
out of sight what ought to have been curieH to ih* 
du.st bin. Neither con a trustworthy trap be forced h$ aii 



Mr. Banner's trap may be described i 
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ad enamelltd cast-iron, porcelain, or other chimber, bio 
which dips an inlet pipe. Ai the lower extremity of tliia 
inlet pipe is attached, by simple but cReclive means, ^ 
copper cup, and when this cup is pressed up to it by a 
Vfeight actuated by a lever, the trap may be said to be in 
iiill action. As the copper pan tills, the loajl carried i^, 
so to speak, reduced, and by this means Ihe pan remain:^ 
open until it is well flushed. In a similar easy and aulr'. 
malic lashion the trap is closed alter flushing by Ih^ l-e- 
covery of the weight, which by the way, con l^ iuspendtd 
at any distance upon the raised lever. The lower chamhtr 
of the trap itself is sloped downwards in the usual manner, 
and at its base is the necessary outlet, so arranged as 10 
junction with an ordinary earthenware pipe. As will I if 
noticeable, a great deal depends upon the working of tlii^ 
axle, but as this is fixed in gmi-metal bearings the risk of 
failure is reduced to a minimum. The cup itself is of 
tinned copper, about twelve inches square and five inches 
deep shallowing out a little to the front, and it contains 
about five quarts of water when the inlet pipe is inunersed 
in it. The soil is kept in the soil pipe until the cup actu- 
ally falls ; bat once it has fallen the soil enters the cup aid 
is carried clean away to the drain, partly \Kiied there by 
the gallon or so of water that heeled forward out of the 
cup itself, but mostly from the downpour from the elosot 
above. By this means a thorough flushing is secured, and 
an after flushing of clean water is kept in a scoop to act as 
the usual hydraulic seal. The cup is kept down as lon^ 
as water runs down the soil pipe, and should any stoppage 
be suspected in the drain below the trap, and w 
flushing there be considered desirable, the weight on the 
lever can be suspended so as to flush the cup out for 
any number of times. One thing is especiaUy good in 
this trap, vii,, that even when the cup is down, and the 
wastes flowing into the drain, there is still a waler seal of 
halfaninchto be depended upon belween the cesspool 
sewer or drain and the air in the trap or soil pipe above. 
When the cup is up — in the state of rest — and waitinjj 
for the accumulation in the soil pipe above which is once 
more to bring it down, there is a water-seal of five inches 
in depth j and to this, of course, should be added the 
amount of water which is retained in the pipe above, before 
the lever is set in motion. As regards the ventilation of 
the trap nothing better can be desired ; and if the soil-pipe 
be ventilated at its extremity, and a cowl which can be 
trusted to withdraw the foul air therefrom aflixed to it, the 
system devised by Mr. Banner is as near perfection as may 
be. The disinfecting apparatus devised by the inventor 
also works well, and cannot possibly get out of order with 
fair usage. 

Such is a condensed description of this admirable 
sanitary appliance, which some ot our readers will recollect 
having seen in the International Exhibition of last year. 
The question naturally arises, would one such trap be 
suflicient to use in the basement of a house, and would it 
be safe to lead alt the effete matters of the household into 
it from closet, balb, sink, and lavatory ? To this ques- 
tion—the cislem-overflow excepted— we think that it 
might In the case of a small household, where there were 
very few heated wastes entering the drain, and but one 
closet But in a large establishment it would be imperative 
to provide one such trap for the closets and one for the 
reception of all the warm wastes from bath, scullerjr, and 
laundry. By this means the danger of disseminating 
the gases evolved during the admixture of warm fluids and 
ffecal matter would be avoided. Another question also 
arises. Will the fixture of this trap allow the householder 
lo dispense with D-traps or !j-traps to the water-closets or 
housemaids' sinks ? To this query, we are not careful at the 
present moment lo reply ; but we must say that the inventor 
aJIinns that they can be so dispensed with, having had 
considerable experience in the working of his trap. 

There can be no manner of doubt that Mr, Banner's 
trap is a great stride in the direction of the sanitary goal, 
knd thai the ' ultimate ' trap will, at least in some features, 
rcMmble bis. We think tLat the invenlioa b based on 



sound principles, and do not attempt to point out one or 
two probably y, eak points, because we understand that no 
expense has. lately been spared to render the contrivance 
lastingly useful. What we want is a complete water- 
closet ^'anSwance which shall, as muc!.' as possible, be 
inde^-iicoliuhirc.'a trap of its .nvn, made thus independent 
bySoroveinents 10 tifcition of the soil-pipe. We do not mean 
an intetffi'.V?.j;'.«iliIation, but a constant one ; air being- 
in fact, introduced from the exterior atmosphere, as pro- 
posed by Mr. dinner, and regularly whisked up the soil, 
pipe by means of a revolving-cowl upon its summit. This 
could easily be done, without causing any disagreeable 
draught at any time, and would be better than the slow 
and everlasting levilation of foul gases from the drain 



^ebicfco. 



Middle Age. By JOHN Gardner, M.U. Lon- 
don, 1874. 
Dr. Gardner concludes his work by proposing 
m experiment — namely, that ten or a dozen men and 
women of nearly the same age, sixty-five or seventy, 
be placed under careful and strict supervision, pro- 
lecied against all known external agencies capable 
of causing disease, supplied with clothing, allowed 
exercise, and a table well furnished with wholesome 
food, and then ' subjected to the use of all means 
available for promoting longevity.' If the funds 
should be forthcoming, Dr. Gardner's expectation is, 
that many, if not most, of the select company would 
liave their lives extended to upwards of a hundred 
years. We confess that the last clause of the pro- 
position, quoted above in the words of the author, 
somewhat alarmed us. We remembered Lord 
Bacon's History of Life and Death, and Sir John 
Sinclair's ponderous volumes, and feared that if all 
the means there recommended for prolonging life 
were considered to be ' available,' our ancient de- 
pendents would have a bad time of it. We quoted 
to ourselves a couplet from Quaries, which we have 
ivritten on the fly-leaf of the History of Life and 
Death :— 

Ye who always are bestowing 

Endless pains on life preparing. 
Are tiut always overthrowing 
Nature's work by over-caring. 
Most decidedly experience teaches every medical 
man' that perpetual watchfulness over the health, 
and tiaily endeavours to do oneself a little good, are 
as bad for the body as for the mind, and are far 
from promoting longevity. 

But the alarm was considerably abated when the 
preceding part of the work came to be cut. The 
author's plans, so far as he has explicitly developed 
Ihem, are quite in accord with Nature's own work ; 
and instead of drugs, diet-drinks, aromatic odours, 
more or less nasty, medicated oils and baths, titilla- 
lions of the nervous system, and other quackeries of 
tlie great chancellor, there are recommended such 
devices as most people try to adopt for their own 
cumfort, whether they wish their days to be long or 
short First and foremost comes ' mental tranquillity' 
—a facile prescription to write, but according to 
wliat pharmacopceia is it to be prepared? Dr. 
Gardner, says, retire from the secular business of life 
between fifty and sixty, and adjust our desires to our 
lainments and means, by modifying the former 
ither than by attempting to better the latter by 
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enterprise. This advice is much tof^ absolute ; it ' 
assumes that the only end of our sec JSoccupation 
is to provide against poverty or g-J^f^mbition; 
and that when it has done this to :? ^ g^^ble extent 
it may be thrown aside as useles,*^^^*''^^ often 
see this done, and with pitiable re/^yE^.'™''™^(inly 
discovered too late. Instead of -rflji '^ j'L t'Wffiiileas 
restlessness is generated, which makes the mind 
intolerable to itself, and the greatest of bores to 
others — 

Sibi molesU. el aliis odiosissima. 
as the fabulist designates the race of 'Jtaiieurs^ 
equally unhappy now as in old Rome. The only 
remedy lies in that rare possession, a genuine hobby, 
without which we should advise none to surrender 
the occupation of middle age till he is obliged. But 
let the hobby be tried first and proved sulScient, for 
a man cannot learn to ride at fifty. 

Sobriety is another irreprochable panacea. Dr. 
Gardner with excellent good sense does not limit the 
term to the avoidance of drunkenness, but includes 
all excesses, even of abstinence, which lower the vital 
powers. And he wisely, as a physician, prefers not 
to leave the matter to a patients own feelings, but to 
define the quantity of stimulant needful for health. 
He considers that it is not too late even at sixty- 
three, which he counts as the commencement of old 
age, to rectify previous bad habits by the temperate 
use of wine. 

Me recommends aged people to take food in 
smaller quantities and more frequently than in middle 
life. Healthy, well-ventilated dwelling-houses, and 
warm clothing are also advised. He might have 
added, that this advice is of more importance to the 
old than to the young ; because they can take less 
open-air exercise, and do not require to toughen 
themselves for resistance to inevitable extern^ in- 
fluences in the active business of life. Besides this, 
it may not be out of place to remind our elders that 
it is their business to set an example of a rational 
mode of life to those who naturally look for wisdom in 
■ grey hairs. 

He approves of keeping up capillary circulation by 
a modified shampooing. But he gives a judicious 
caution against an excess of hot baths, which the 
owners of Turkish establishments would fain repre- 
sent as a panacea for old age. We quite agree with 
this warning, for we have known more than one in- 
stance where baths of high temperature have proved 
fatal to the weak heart incidental to advanced life. 

As to drugs, we confess we are not quite so 
sanguine as Dr. Gardner, In his capacity of chemist 
he justly congratulates the world on the number of 
new substances which are yearly being added to our 
knowledge, and he thinks it possible that among 
them may be found something which will arrest the 
degenerative changes constituting the evils of pro- 
longed life. He instances the use of anjesthetics for 
the abolition of pain, of whey to cure albuminuria, 
of arsenic for consumption, of sarcosine for gout, of 
the winter cherry for he does not exactly say what 
purpose, as modem contributions of chemistry to 
medicine ; but these really do not afford much en- 
couragement for hope ; for in truth they do not re- 
move a diathesis, and the final benefit of 
be considered problematical. 

As to change of cUmate, Dr. Gardner thinks old 
people had better make themselves comfortable at 
home than imitate the swallow's shifty habits. In a 
second edition we trust he will enter a little upon the 
question where this home should be ; for in the case 



of many elderly persons ' the' world is all before 
them, where to choose their place of rest' Is the 

crowd of ancient wrinkles and tottering feet that one 
sees at a flower show or place of worship at Bath, 
.1 wise crowd ? Do they attain their aim of living 
longer and happier there than elsewhere ? Arc the 
old Indians at Cheltenham merely keeping odc 
aether in countenance, or do they retain their pea- 
longer, by residing in that town? Are the 
number of old people recorded on tombstones in 
the Isle of Thanet, Cornwall, and elsewhere, an evi- 
dence of the climate being favourable to longevity, 
or is it simply an instance of the survival of the 
strongest over adverse circumstances, which have 
prevented the growing up of weakly children ? 

Statistics should be forthcoming to guide out 
judgment. 

We think Dr. Gardner does not put sufficient 
stress on the foundation for old age which should be 
laid in youth. The Prince of Canino, on a monu- 
ment which he has erected near Peniance, to Dolly 
Pentreath, the last survivor of those who spoke the 
Cornish language, and who spoke it up to the age 
of 102, quotes the promise made in the fourth com- 
mandment to those who honour their father and 
mother. It is difficult to do this effectually in M 
age, and the inference is that Dolly did it eariy, and 
by obeying their wise advice retained her -vigour of 
mind and body. There is no doubt that a sober 
and reverential youth, free from the excitements 
which elders designate as 'vanities,' contributes mote 
influentially than aught else to length of days. He 
that rightly honours his natural advisers will be^ble 

For in tny youth I never did apply 
Hal and rebellious liquors in my blood, 
Nor did nol with imtrashful forehead WOO 
The means of wealtne&i and debility ; 
Tbeiefore my age is as a lusty winter. 
Frosty, bul kindly. 

The words of Shakespeare suggest a fiirther 
inquiry, which we should be glad to see madebj'a 
practical man without prejudice. Does an early 
activity of the reproductive organs cause their earij 
decline ? It is certain that medical men come acntsi 
instances where this seems to hai-ebecn 
but then it must be remembered that ibe 
patients consult a doctor on that very account, and 
that we do not hear of the counterbalancing in- 
stances to the contrary, except by accidenL Aod it 
is certain also that there are met with not a fe« 
examples of premature atrophy of these functions in 
the chaste and in the late married of both xra, 
without any other affection of the general health. 



'f some may 



APFOHrrUENTS OF HEAXTH OFFI- 
CEBS, IITSFECTOBS OF ITUISAirCBS, 
ETC. 

BowEN. Henry, U.R.C.S. Enttind, L.S.A. Londoi, hu bea ». 

appoLnlEd Medical OKcer oC Heahh fbr Itis SmtUa Rwl 

Suiury Di»ria. 
Fbeshan, Mr., hu been appoinicd Inipeclar of Kuiiuea for tb 

Cirencesur Rural SaniUry DiUrict : vice Jona, d«t— J 
ANHAH, Nathan, I.R.CP. Edinbunh, I.F.P.S. GtaiCDw, >» 

been appoioUd Medical Officer of B«l(h for the Ahnn S^ 

Disbid of the Wigan Rural Saniuir Dimrici: tiL lu. f> 

annum ; acreage, 1,981 ; populatioD, i,ogt. 
iCKS, Mr. K. S,, haa been appwntad OtA to tlu N iKi l" 

Urban Sanitary Aulboritr. 
WFERV, Edward, H D, Kinii Colkse, AbenlMn, lfJt.CS. Eir 

laod. L.S.A. London, has been appobned Medical OSes' far (M 

Mutford and Lodiingland RunI, aad I imM \H Uita^ SaaitHf 
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Owen, Robert Edward, M.R.CS. England, and L.M., L.S.A. 
London, has been appointed Public Analyst for the County of 
Anglesey : xo/. \os. per annum, and 2xj. per analysis. 

RuCKLEY, Henry Robinson, L.R.C.P. Edinburgh, and L.M., 
L.R.C.S. Ireland, has been appointed Medical Officer of Health 
for the Chipping Wycombe (lk>rough) Urban Sanitary District ; 
vice Bowshead, resigned. 

Speak, John, L.RC. P. Edinburgh, and L.M., M.RC.S. Eneland, 
has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Hebbum 
and Jarrow Urban Sanitary Districts. 

Stoney, Percy Butler, L.RC.P. Edinburgh, and L.M., M.RCS. 
Eneland, L.S.A. London, has been appointed Medical Officer 
of Health for the Millom Urban Sanitary District. 

SvxBS, Mr. J., has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances and Col< 
lector for the Hipperholme Urban Sanitary District. 

Sykbs, Walter John, M.D. University, Edinburgh, has been ap- 
pouited Medical Officer of Health for the Liversedge Urban 
Sanitary Dbtrict. 

Turner, Mr. Henry, has been appointed Surveyor and Inspector of 
Nuisances for the St. Helens, Isle of Wight, Urban Sanitary 
District ; vice Riddell, resigned. 

Weatherston, Mr. T., has been anpointed Inspector of Nuisances 
for the Cockermouth Rural dsinitary District : lao/. for one 
year. 

Williams, Mr. John, has been appointed Inspector of Nuisances for 
the Haverfordwest Urban Sanitary District. 

Ybld, Henry John, M.D. University. St. Andrew, F.RC.S., 
has been appointed Public Analyst lor Sunderland : 5/. 5^. per 
annum, and fees. 

VACAirCIES. 

Hl'NTINGDON Urban Sanitary District. Medical Officer of 
Health. Applications, 7th instant, to Edward Maule, Town 
Clerk. 

Gorton Urban Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances : 
80/. per annum. Applications, xoth instant, to Peter H indie. 
Clerk to the Authority. 

Newcastle-in-Emlyn Rural Sanitary District. Medical 
Officer of Health for the Penbrjm Sub-District. 

Newtown and Llanllwchaiarn Urban Sanitary District. 
Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances : 200/. per annum. Appli- 
• cations, xyth instant, to William Cook, Clerk to the Authority, 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 

Walker Urban Sanitary District. Clerk. Applications, X4th 
instant, to Thomas Bell, Chairman. 

Yeovil Rural Sanitary District. Inspector of Nuisances. 



1644. 
1652. 

1655. 

1662. 
1667. 

1693. 



1672. 
1674. 



2693. 

1694. 
1739. 

»745. 



SAWITABY PATENTS. 

Improvements in floating garments or costumes, and means 
of propubion therefor. Paul Boyton, Picadilly, London. 

Improvements in inhaling, disinfecting, and ventilating ap- 

yaratus, applicable alK> to medicated and vapour baths, 
ohn Robert Harper, Clerkenwell, London. 

Improvements in apparatus for containing compressed or 
liquefied gases for the speedy extinguishing of fires, inflation 
oflife-saving appliances, and other useful purposes. Robert 
May Caflall, Fleet Street, London. 

Improvements in water-closets. William Paton Buchan, Glas- 
gow, Lanarkshire, N.B. 

Improvements in the method of treating grease for the purifica- 
tion thereof, to be used in the manufacture of soap, and for 
other purposes. John Hopkinbon, Southfield Square, Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire. 

A new or improved ventilating;, disinfecting, and deodorising 
cover for water-closets, privies, urinals, night commodes, 
and other like utensils, also generally applicable to the 
disinfection and deodorisation of foetid or noxious gases and 
emanations. Michael Alexandrovich PopofT, Priaxka, St 
Petersburg, Russia. 

Improved mode of and arrangement for removing from sewers 
and dealii^ with deleterious gases. Joseph Whitley, Round- 
hay, near Leeds. 

Improvements in miners' safety lamps, and other lamps and 
apparatus for lighting, also in apparatus for heating and 
cooking, in ventilators, and in top.s, caps, or windguards 
for chimneys. Msu'cus Israel Landau, Goulston Square, 
London. 

An improved apparatus or machine for utilising the pressure of 
water, air, gas, or other fluid as motive power. John Thomas 
Creasy, High Street, Lambeth, Surrey, and William Tully, 
Clayhall Road, North Bow, Middlesex. 

Imorovements in the purification of gas. Joseph Wlutley, 

Roundhay, Yorkshire. 
Improvements in waste-preventing stop-cocks or valves. John 

Gordon, Glasgow, Lanarkshire, N.B. 

Improvements in looms for weaving. Ferdinand Henry Zifler, 
Boston Works, Manchester. 

Improvemeiits ia apparatus ibr enntssing or separating liquids 
or moisture from semi-fluid, pCastic, or solid substances or 
materials. John Hill, Blantyre Street, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Stflflfor df hi f ^ 



3732. Scented 
London. 



Z748. An improved ratchet regulator for window blinds, ventilators^ 
fanhghts, mirrors, and other like purposes. Alexander 
Melville Clark, Chancery Lane, London.— A communication 
from John T. O'Donoghue, New York, U.S. 

1 75 1. Improvements in machinery for sweeping or cleaning chimneys, 
flues, and drains. George Black, Norton Street, Spittlegate, 
Lincolnshire. 

1758. Improvements in the treatment of natural substances containing 

phosphates of alumina. Maiming Prentice, jun., Stow- 
market, Suflblk. 

1759. A new or improved barge for receiving sewage from points 

where it is collected, and for conveying it to a point of 
discharge at sea. John Yule, Glasgow, I^narkshire, N. B. 

1762. A new or improved pump for forcing water, which may be used 
for extinguishing fires or for other purposes. William 
Munro, Glasgow, Lanarkshire, N.B. 

loi. Heating, etc David Adam Fyfe and William Hadfield Bowers, 
Manchester. 

297. Utilising petroleum, etc. Owen Charles Dalhousie Ross, Craven 
Street, Strand, London. 

214. Disinfection of solid matters, etc. John Box, Great George 
Street, Westminster, Edouard Aubertin and Leopold 
Boblique, Boulevard de Strasburg, and Hypolite Leplay, 
Ruelle des Meuniers, Paris. 

24a Hot air-stoves, etc John Howarth, Bradford. 

261. Raising water, etc. Cemer Thomas Colebrook, Islington. 

584. Distributing liquids, etc Alexander Frier, Dundee. 

ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

37x5. Soap. P. Lombardon, Forest HilL 

The object of this invention is to perfectly saponify all the fatty 
matters contained in the grease of which the soap is made. This is 
eflfected by means of a lye or alkaline compound, consisting of car- 
bonate of soda, quicklime, common salt, and alum. 

soap. W. Morgan-Brown, Southampton Buildings, 
A communication from A. Fisch, Brussels. 
This invention consists in an apparatus for mixing the soap and 

scent, the mixer being formed of screws or blades working in a closed 

vessel 

3735* Water-closets, lavatories, and other sanitary arrangements. A. 
Tylor, Newgate Street, London. 

Arranging water-closets so that a full-sized ' Bramah's valve closet 
basin ' may be trap()ed on the floor line with the ordinary height of 
seat. Arnmeing lavatories to be readily accessible for inspection and 
repair, proviaing them with quick wastes, and self-closing valves, and 
so as to be served with one inlet pipe and one waste outlet pipe. 
Arranging hinged ball or float valves so as to be unattached to the ball 
or float lever, and so that when closed the strain for keeping the \'alve 
on its seat is Jiot dependent on the floating power of the ball or float, 
so as to reduce the hammering or oscillation of the same by the 
balance of pressure or agitation of the water. Arranging hydrants so 
as to^ be more convenient in use, and free from damage by frost, by 
providing means for preventing leakage, and providing draining 
apertures to the same, which may be closed by projections on the 
moving part, or by passing into the case or body, and so shutting oflT 
the passage of the water when in use, and only opening when the 
valve is closed, to allow the water to drain off. Placing a vessel or 
chamber in cisterns provided with inlet and outlet valves, only one of 
w^hich can open at a time, and so that^ the opening of either closes 
the other before it can be opened. Fitting an air pipe to such vessel 
or submerged valve, so that it cannot act or be made to act as a waste 
or overflow pipe. Placing the inlet entrance of the water to the 
meters shown in the former patents at the bottom or under side of the 
moving parts in place of at the side. Arranging the connection to be 
made with mains under pressure by means of Upward's patent appa- 
ratus with a valve or valves in the same, which is or are opened by 
making the connection of the service pipe to the part. ^ Providing 
sinks with a receptacle which forms its own trap by a diyision or par- 
tition placed in or formed on the same, and placing a grating, slab, or 
platform over it, which does not touch at the side or sides or at the 
tx)ttom, but leaves an opening or space all round and under the same, 
to allow the free passage of the water ; and connecting or combining 
the same with a larger sink, trough, or vessel provided with cocks or 
taps and the usual appliances. Applying to vertical meters, in which 
a helix or blade working in a vertical, horizonul, or inclined tube, 
cylinder,^ or case is used, the fixed or adiustable retarding brakes, in 
conjunction, if desired, with an adjustable or self-adjusting valve or 
valves in the onlet part, or either or all separately. 

3739. Consuming smoke and economising fuel. J. Jowett and G* 
Hunter, Leeds. 
Air under pressure or not is admitted through apertures behind a 
slanting or other bridge, which there mixes with products of combus- 
tion. ^ The mixture then passes over another bridge and thence to a 
hanging bridge arch or {Mirtition beyond both the aforesaid bridges. 

374X. Irons to be heated by gas. E. R. Hollands, Stoke Newington 
Green, and L W. Cubitt, Islington. 

The provisional specification describes heating irons by means of 
burners at their bottom surface. 



3745. Preserving animal substances from decay. J. 
Leicester. 



F. Dickson, 



According to this invention the meat to be preserved is cut into 

joints and placed first in a bath composed of a saturated solution of 

borax to vmich has been added one-fourth part by weight of sulphuric 
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to afford protcctLon froin Arc in huil 
Tucker, Belbst. 

ig liquids. C. Mickay, Edmbuigh. 



■T*^ j!'s. ^albce and E. 



Tbe fcUures of novelLy which . 
the purificBtLDn af auch Jiquida 

mineral matter by the admiklurc k.i^itw,iii u^ i^i-m.** m 4'^-. — . 
thereafter adding a couuie or carbonated aElulJne earthy and in thi 
mxivccy by this means of the matter held in »>lutian or suspeniioi 
by the liquid » tresled. 
3766. Soap, E. Edwardi, Soulhwnplon Buildincj. Chancery Lane 

Thii invention ixmsiUi of a proceu for lukiug wan or pcrforminj 
operalions by meam ofs vessel containing an inner sdill open abovi 
and belov. A neani coil i> fixed betwEen the veucl and the ihell 
tbe heat from which cauxs the ingtedietitt to circuUte rapidly, i 
rhield being used lo cover the Sourer part of the iheU. A hole i> let 
in the renin; of the shield thraueh which, when UDcavered. iteam cai 
be adaiilled directly to the ihell, and the Heam being shut off fnni 
the coil the current is thus reversed. A supplementary vesel is de 

— ■— ■ !i-l:.i. ,__ i. itcicd to the priiKipal one 

ipal one or for Buoplyini 
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t of solutions contajniag raetals, and soda and other 

. Saelua, Workington. 

t thii invention the inventnr xpamtea from the afote- 

le oredDus metali with a fractional part of the coppei 
. . _ . . J complete nreciintatinn of the latter meial ; 
and lepaiales the sulphate of toda m marketable purity after th( 
dpitation of the copper. The separatioD of the 
Efleaed by iran in a fine 1 - - - 

empLoya a blast of air, which entries with it the powdered 
alkiwin^ the pRci^Ied metals to subside the solution is 

the copper completely —---■-'■--■ ■■ ^■—..-.-^ -^ _.- 

tuaddl^Hhquimtiti^ 
of soda nuy be separai 



le sepaiatioD of the silver and gold is 

le of division. For the gradual addition 

heir .nn...1u.n.^Qi» aiKtaiLnn the uventor 

iron. After 

run off and 

hportion of the sulphate 



KOTSS, QTTEBIES, AND BBFIrlES. 

All cummuHual'toHs must btttr the signaliirc of Ihi viril 



company wrongfully doing nr permitting anything in conlravenlion of 
the special Act under which the company id established, or aiainslthe 

nr caniamination alihe water, the company may inil oif the water 
and stop the supply. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
TriE beautiful simplicity of chemical terminolofiy is strikingly ex- 
hibited in a paper by M. Hoyduck in a Uile isnue oT Iht AihoIhi -Ifr 
CAriKir, an prIkaiimidBtaluiKi-paTasiitfluiKic iicid. The author 






COSTLESS VENTILATION. 

Norwich, Buggeits the folU^ng 
uive method ^ ventilation. The 



totheoi 









pane is deficient ibr the 

an inch at the top. thus allowing a current of air 
of the^outside pane, pass upiwds between the 

stani supply affresh air which cajic^coiirse be incr 
tQ any extent in prvportion to the number of 






Cinll, that a certain number of English and AUatian Fna. 
have lately in printing Eabiica been dubsEitiiling for album 
materials, such as compounds of arsenic acid, giycetine, as 



buy withnut suspecting the the danger incurred in wearing them. 

beuig placed in water for a fsw seconds they give o(T a conaderable 
quantity of it. These productions are geneiaEly saUi at a low ptice. 
„_j I :j — .1 . 1 washed after being printed, as this wtmld 



vt icmovcd a portion of the en 




id by Hi 



The way in wbu:h the 
actually 



id speirigs. rrus ibf 
__ _ (klfin the levtL .uB 

ly years, of 17 inches in the Elbe, ifS mcbei in the Rhine, i) «-Aa 
the Oder, 36 inches in the ViaUlla, and in tbe Danube, ai Orwn, 
55 inches. Accompanying ibis &U in the level, ibi 
with tbe decrxaie in the Tolnme of tlaese riven. Ihne tai 

struetion of timber acts in induau iSra 
plain entmgh- In the absence of inoa 

( : and the general aridity has been fimher increaBl 

jpe by the drainage of sheets of waicr fcr agricultural pk- 

ind the increaung alteration of grazing into arable land, ra 
led iu the foregoing have alreaily been n«ic=d « tbtt 
nd claim the eamest attention of many thoughtful vnten. 
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i,twBityDr thirty TBS 

__,,. .__,__cing the mtrodDctiaa d 

for Manchester and Uvermol, andi^JM 
' mineral engineers ' that it was iaip fa ctjca t fc 
lat it was done at Preston, and ihcreljR I 
y be done at Manchester. Te Ibis I nD 
jectinit. 'Oh, thalisnoproef; Ifwedoiiftt 

iinnl. ' We'^ir do it, and we «~U W 
wanted.' The very ne« year I huii 

and others who supported ii. giving deoavc 



For one place, and strongly recowaeodiic 
luently one of those Who pa, but Sde 

are instructed to say, for DBny ef tkea 
ipportinff what thejr bcOen, but by h^ 
re paid for supporlmg. nod ivbk of Ibia 
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CoBtmiiHicJliaas have bttn rtetivedfrom— 
Mr. Wm. Eassie. Kendon : Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Loud™ ; Ur. 
W. N. Spong, medical officer of health. Faver^koi ; Ur. Uii^ikI V. 
Taylor, Penrith : Mr. U F. Gardener, Ashbourne : Ur. C. ^■ 
Chambers, Eastbourne ; Mr. Francis George Heath, Hackaey; Ifc 
Fredk. Gnllith, London : Mr. H. U. Pilkingion, medial g&s •< 
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HTQIEIfE. 

BV F. S. B. F. DE CHAUMONT, M.D., Edin. 

Slaff-Surgeon Major, Assistant Professor of Military 

Hygiene, Army Medical School, Netley. 

Chapter IV.— Habitations.— Co«//«wfrf, 
D. — ComposilioH of Expirtd Air. 

The changes which air undergoes after respiration 
are very marked The following are the main points : 
The oxygen is very greatly diminished. 
The nitrogen remains much the same, but is pro- 
portionally increased on account of loss of oxygen. 
The carbonic acid is very largeiy increased. 
The watery vapour is very iai^ely increased. 
The ammonia is very largely increased. 
The organic matter is very largely increased 
The ozone is entirely absent. 
The lessening of the oxygen, although consider- 
abie, is small compared with what is still lefl 
respirable in the air ; but beyond a certain point the 
oxygen is no longer capable of being taken up by 
the blood, although the actual amount is still con- 
As regards the quantity of carbonic acid and 
- watery vapour, it may be pointed out that each adult 
consumes in food about 3,500 to 4,000 grains of 
carbon in twenty-four hours, that is, from eight to 
nine ounces ; and he exhales as carbonic acid 
about the same quantity, or from sixteen to eighteen 
cubic feet of the gas, taking seventeen as the mean, as 
we have done in a previous page. Few people un- 
acquainted with the rudiments of chemistry would 
readily bcUevc, on being shown about half-a-pound 
of charcoal, that their lungs gave out as much evety 
twenty-four hours. In addition to this a quantity of 
watery vapour is given off, varying according lo 
circumstances from six to twenty-seven ounces. In 
unventilated churches, concert-rooms, etc, this may 
be seen in a condensed state trickling down the 
walls and windows. When we consider that an 
assembly of 3,000 people, during two hours (or the 
time of an ordinary concert or service), would give 
olT about seventeen gallons of water, and nearly as 
much carbon as would be extracted from a hundred- 
weight of coal, we need not feel much surprised that 
ill-ventilated air-spaces become rapidly contaminated. 
The amount of ammonia need hardly be con- 
sidered separately, because, although we know it to 
be largely increased, we cannot yet attribute any 
special influence to its presence. 

The organic matter, however, is much more in 
portant As I have already mentioned, its nature 
undetermined, if, indeed, it can be considered apa 
from suspended matter. It is, however, of a fetid 
nature, and appears to contain nitrogen, and pro- 
bably also sulphur. It has been collected and 
examined by various obsen'ers, and has been 
detected in a solid form on the windows and walls 
of cottages, and other places which have been long 
inhabited without ventilation. The exact amount 
given out by an individual probably varies with cir- 
cumstances, and, from experiments by numerous 
observers, has been estimated at from 10 to 240 
grains per diem ; Dr. Parkes thinks thirty grains a 



probable average, and some experiments 1 have 
myself made appear lo agree with this. 

The changes produced in the suspended matter 

chiefly the introduction of various particles 
thrown off from the air-passages and bodies of the 

lies ; chiefly epithelium from the skin and 

JUS membranes, and pus from anj" suppurating 
surface. In addition 10 these, certain cells- have 
been described under the name of putrefaction cells, 
which have been found in air and also in the sweat 
of dirty persons. Probably other organisms are also 
given off. Parasites of various kinds (such as acari 
and pediculi) or their eggs are also met with. 

The changes produced by combustion are much 

same as in respiration, except that the organic 
ttet is chiefly of the nature of soot or carbon, 
.. .re or less impure, and much less dangerous. 
Gases are also liberated, such as carbonic oxide and 
sulphurous acid, which are directly poisonous. The 
dangers, however, from combustion are, under 
ordinary circumstances, small compared with those 
arising from vitiation by respiration. 



— htfluenee of the Various Conslilucnts of Air 

upon Ufi and Health. 
,et us now consider the effects of some of 
the constituents of air above described, as changed 
or introduced by vitiation. 

The influence of a merely diminished amount of 
oxygen is, as yet, but little knoivn ; and, in all pro- 
bability, it would be compensated for by an in- 
creased number of respirations. We see the case in 
question illustrated by the condition of the air in 
warm climates and at considerable altitudes. In 
the former, both the respirations are increased, and 
the capacity of the lungs is enlarged so as to make up 
for the loss of oxygen ; in the latter case, the increase 
of the number of respirations is, probably, enough 
of itself to accomplish the object. In neither ease^ 
however, has any distinct effect been traced to this 
lessening of oxygen. 

Carbomc Acid K a poisonous gas when inhaled 
pure i but it is rarely found in the air in sufficient 
quantity to exert its own poisonous influence. The 
exceptional cases are those in which choke-damp is 
developed in mines or wells, or in beer-vats, and the 
like. In ordinary cases, however, other factors are 
intriMiuced long before carbonic acid becomes itself 
actually poisonous. Thus, whilst pure air may 
sometimes be charged with as many as twenty 
volu(nes in the 1,000 (fifty times the nonnal amount) 
without causing bad symptoms, as small a quantity 
as one-and-a-half per 1,000, combined with oi^anic 
impurities, produces headache and malaise, three 
per 1,000 is borne with great difficulty, and five per 
1,000 becomes quite intolerable. After a time an 
excess of carbonic acid actually prevents any further 
assimilation of oxygen by the blood, so that in air 
breathed over and over again, the amount of oxygen 
taken in gradually diminishes until at the ratio of 
100 volumes per 1000 it ceases altogether, although 
there is still plenty of oxygen left in the air. It most 
be understood, however, that it is not to the carbonic 
acid that we must attribute the bad effects of vitiated 
air, although its value as a measure of impurity will 
be referred to later. 

The effects of the organic matter are highly im- 
ponant. In small quantities it gives the unpleasant 
sensation of closeness, followed by headache, languor, 
and lassitude ; in large doses a febrile condition nat 
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unlike typhus is produced, whilst in larger doses, 
such as in the case of the Black Hole of Calcutta, it 
is suddenly and rapidly fatal Its more extended 
effects will be considered in the next section. 

Of the influence of Ihe suspended matters very 
little is as yet known ; hut many views and conjectures 
have been given. Various germs (called microiymes 
or minute ferments) are believed to exist in the air, 
and to be the active causes of suppuration, gangrene, 
and various other diseases. Although this is probable 
very little positive connection has yet been traced 
between those bodies and actual disease. It is true 
that vibriones have been found in abscesses, and that 
some (e.g.. Dr. Lex) think that bacteria are the 
carriers of putrid poison ; it is also true that wounds 
carefully prevented from contact with the air do not 
suppurate, and that organic fluids do not putrefy 
unless air gels access to them, but further than 
this we can hardly go. Dr. Salisbury, of Ohio, and 
Dr. Blackley, of Manchester, have noticed that effects 
like measles have been produced by the smell of 
damp straw ; that bristle mould produces nausea or 
faintness ; and that even an attack of hoarseness 

Eassing to complete loss of voice has been produced 
y inhaling the spores of a common mould {penicit- 
lium). Dr, Blackley has also shown that the trouble- 
some disease known as bay-fever is mainly caused 
by the irritation produced by the pollen-grains of 
plants, of which the most powerful appear to be the 
grasses and the pine-trees. Professor Helmholihas, 
however, given reason to beheve that in some cases 
this is not the sole cause, for in his own case he found 
numbers of vibriones in his nostrils, and cured him- 
self by destroying their vitality with injections of 
quinine, which, like all bitters, is very fatal to those 
low forms of life. 

Where pus cells are given off from abscesses or 
suppurating sores, they are apt to light up disease 
wherever a favourable opportunity presents itself; 
and phagedasna, gangrene, pyasmia, ophthalmia, etc, 
are the consequences, Where, also the scales of 
epithelium in eruptive diseases, such as scarlet fever, 
measles, and the like, find their way into the air, they 
only too surely light up the disease in susceptible 
subjects. 

Y.— Diseases caused by Vitiated Air. 
We have already mentioned some of the diseases 
which are propagated by bad air and crowding, 
and in the table a more extended list will be found. 
We must now consider the question a little more 
fully. We may say generally that, of aU the causes 
of unhealthiness and death, crowding and consequent 
bad air are the most constant and the most wide- 
spread. Evidence of this could be brought together 
from many widely separated quarters, but although 
it is now beginning to be more generally admitted, it 
is extremely difScuU lo bring it home to ordinary 
minds. If a man or woman is actually suffocated 
in some noisome den, the mind of the public 
TCceives a certain shock, but it has been less easy to 
rouse it to a sense of the slower but equally certain 
loss of health and ultimate death, consequent on a 
long course of exposure to the same cause in a less 
degree of intensity. Long-continued exposure to 
bad air (that is, air vitiated by respiration), under- 
mines the appetite and healdi, and tends to the pro- 
duction of scrofula and consumption, of which latter 
disease it is probably the most efficient cause. No 
douhl in many cases enforced sedentarj- occupation 
ajid insufficient and unwholesotne (ood, ass\st vtrj 



largely in its production ; but cases are on reconl 
where the food was good, and the occupations iden- 
tical, and yet in one set of persons consumption 
prevailed largely, whilst it was nearly absent in the 
other ; the sole difference being foul air in the one 
case, and fresh air in the other.* The prevalence 
of consumption among the upper classes of society 
is another proof that mere privation is not the main 
cause ; and, although inheritance here comes into 
play to a considerable extent, yet still we have the 
same influence at work, for even the best houses of 
modem times have been only too often examples rf 
the very worst ventilation. But, in order that we 
may not be in want of a crucial example, we have 
had the problem worked out for us, under exception- 
ally favourable circumstances, by the armies and 
navies of the civilised world, and no more instmctivt 
episode exists in the history of hygiene than that of 
which our own soldiers were so long the nurtyts. 
The facts were brought before the country in a telling 
manner by the Royal Commission of 1857, appointed 
to inquire into the health of the army, and thej" were 
as follows. Before the Crimean war, certainly up to 
1846, the health of the army, as estimated by its 
death-rate, was very bad, the infantry of the line at 
home dying at the rate of 18 per 1,000, whilst the 
death-rate of the population of the United Kingdom, 
of the same sex and at the same ages, was only 
nine to nine and a half. Even compared with the 
most unhealthy trades the balance was still con- 
siderably against the soldier. It was objected against 
this estimate that the troops at home included men 
who had served abroad, and who may, therefor^ 
have succumbed to the secondary influences a 
tropical disease. But this source of fallacy was got 
rid of by taking troops who had never served abtcad, 
such as the Foot Guards, and among them the death- 
rate was even higher, amounting to more than 20 in 
the 1,000. Comparing these facts with the coniUtion 
of the metropolitan police force we have the foUov 
ing:— 

Foot Guards .... aa'4 per 1,000 
Infantry of the Une , . 17-8 „ 
Melropotilao Police . . 89 „ 

SO that two soldiers died for every policemui 
although the latter was at least as hardly worked a 
the former. It is also to be noted that the soldier^ 
is so far a selected life, in that none are enlisted 
unless they hai'e been carefully examined by com- 
petent persons, and their freedom from serious phya- 
cal defects ascertained. A certain number of recruit* 
arc continually rejected as unfit for service, and these 
go back to swell the rates of sickness and death in 
civil life. So that from whichever point we vie* 
the case, the soldier, with exceptionally good 
chances apparently, was really the worst life in the 
community, although he was, to all outward appear- 
ance, better fed, better clothed, better housed, and 
not more hardly worked than the average of the 
class from which he came. On careful investigatioD 
it was found that the two diseases, whidi were the 
chief causes of mortality, were t>-phoid fever [« 
enteric fever) and consumption (including under the 
latter head ,~> variety of forms of destructive lui%- 
disease). Now Ibe^e two are not tropical diseases 
but are common to all countries, although chiefl^F 
existing in temperate climates. As tegards tj'phMd 

r 1 .L.. :. ■_ __ .-.. -^^j(3J^ 
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that is, a disease chiefly, if not entirely propagated 
by the discharges from the bowels of infected per- 
sons, so that its existence argued bad conservancy, 
or an insufficient removal of sewage from the neigh- 
bourhood of the dwelling-places of those attacked. 
To this we shall return in a later section. With regard 
to the lung disease there remained a certain number 
of possible causes which were successively eliminated 
by comparison with other bodies of men. Neither 
the soldier's work, nor his clothing, nor his ex- 
posure could be justly blamed, and his diet, although 
too monotonous and unvaried, was not only suffi- 
cient to support life, but even better than he would 
have had in civil life. There remained, therefore, 
but one cause, viz., his housing or barrack accommo- 
dation. Here it was found that although his dwelling 
was apparently much better than his civil brethren 
could boast, it was in reality more unwholesome, the 
space allotted being insufficient, and the air stagnat- 
ing for want of constant renewal It may even be 
said that the very excellence of his housing was fatal, 
for the walls were air-tight, the windows and doors 
fairly well-fitting, and repairs to window-panes and 
the like done promptly when required In the 
houses of the poor, on the other hand, neither window 
nor door is often very secure, the walls are often far 
from air-tight, whilst repairs are slow and few, either 
from the poverty of the occupant or the niggardli- 
ness of the landlord. This otherwise miserable 
condition has its advantages, as it prevents to a 
certain extent the disease which would be the certain 
outcome of so much squalor and wretchedness. 
Such a state of matters is, however, only a very 
partial benefit, and immunity from disease ought to 
be secured by other and less questionable arrange- 
ments. 

It was, therefore, fairly well proved that the 
death-rate and sickness of the soldier was due to the 
bad air of his dwelling-place, and a corroborative 
proof was afterwards furnished by the marked im- 
provement which followed the changes proposed by 
the commission. The death-rate at the present day 
is only one-half of what it was before 1857, or about 
the same as the civil population at the same ages. 
A similar train of events has been observable in 
other armies ; for instance, in France, the soldier 
used to die at the rate of twenty-two per 1,000 per 
annum ; but now, as the result of improved ventila- 
tion and arrangement of barracks, the rate is reduced 
to about one half. Similar results have been traced 
among the lower animals; horses in ill-ventilated 
stables, dogs in close kennels, all die of some lung 
disease of a destructive character ; and, as horses 
and dogs have a more immediately appreciable 
market value than men, women, and children, it 
follows that the former are often much more 
hygienically and mercifully housed than the latter. 
The late Dr. Amott, one of the most philosophical 
inquirers and inventors of the age, recounts a most 
instructive instance of the effects of bad air in the 
case of the monkeys in the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent's Park. Formerly those animals were pro- 
vided with a house constructed as like a gentleman's 
drawing-room as could well be, and resembling it 
only too well in the almost total absence of ventila- 
tion. One after another they rapidly fell victims to 
consumption, the more active succumbing first, as 
they most frequently climbed to the top of the house 
and breathed a more vitiated atmosphere. At Dr. 
Amott's suggestion, a less elegant but more ai^ 
abode was provided for our distant cousins, and, 



like their human relations, their health materially 
improved, and their death-rate proportionably dimi- 
nished. 

Besides consumption, other diseases of the 
respiratory apparatus are frequent in crowded and 
badly ventilated places, such as catarrh, bronchitis, 
and pneumonia — diseases which are usually attri- 
buted to exposure to cold. No doubt exposure does 
bring them on ; but it is more frequently sudden 
changes or vicissitudes of temperature that usher 
them in, and they are greatly enhanced by exposure 
to a foul atmosphere. 

The influence of crowding, in aiding the rapid 
spread of such specific diseases as small-pox, 
measles, scarlet fever, and the like, has been already 
referred to ; but there are some diseases which 
actually appear to demand crowding and squalor for 
their production, or at least for their development Of 
these, the typical examples are the true typhus fever 
and the plague. Although it is probable that they 
are the result of a specific poison, it would appear 
either that a quantity of organic matter accumulated 
by crowding is necessary to assist its development, 
or that quantity of the poison is more required than 
quality. For instance, we know that we can com- 
municate small-pox by means of a very minute 
particle of matter from a pustule, and we believe 
also that scarlet fever may be communicated by a 
very minute dose of the poison ; but experience seems 
to show that it requires a prolonged exposure to 
the causes of disease in order to develop typhus or 
plague. Once lighted up, however, they continue 
to spread with marvellous rapidity, so long as the 
favourable conditions remain, but yield with almost 
equal rapidity to hygienic measures, such as scatter- 
ing of the inhabitants over a greater area and 
exposing them to free currents of fresh air. Although 
these diseases attack all classes, they are essentially 
the diseases of misery, in whatever form it is met. 
Accordingly, we find them present in times of 
scarcity in peace, and in beseiged and famished 
cities in time of war. Typhus is a winter disease in 
our country, and is generally endemic in cold 
climates, because the circumstances are then present, 
viz., want and crowding, which especially favour its 
existence. The existence of scurvy, dysentery, etc., 
all diseases of want, also greatly favour its develop- 
ment, but crowding is always essential 

All wounds and sores are apt to take on an un- 
healthy aspect in an ill-ventilated space, and eating 
ulcer (phagedaena) erysipelas, and hospital gangrene 
are the results. The best cure for these is the freest 
possible exposure to fresh air, and their existence is 
at once a sufficient reason for condemning the condi- 
tion of the room or ward. 

Ophthalmia, or inflammation of the eyes, is 
another very troublesome disease, which is frequently 
caused by a crowded and vitiated atmosphere. 

In addition to all these positive diseases which 
can be distinctly defined by the physician, and which 
run a more or less definite course, the inmate of a 
badly ventilated dwelling suffers from a general 
deterioration of health, which makes his productive 
working power less and leaves him an easy prey to 
any epidemic influence that may arise. Besides this, 
he becomes the father of a ricketty and scrofulous 
offspring, which either die prematurely or ultimately 
recruit the great army of paupers which is so foul a 
blot upon our boasted civilisation. 

I hope I have now shown the paramount necessity 
of a free supply of fresh air, both for the sick and 
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the well, but as a final argument I may point out the 
different effects arising from a life in tents as com- 
pared with huts or houses. In the first place it is 
found that nothing is so effectual a stop to diseases 
of the epidemic class as turning the inhabitants of 
an infected locality out into tents. In the second 
place, all diseases of a zymotic character(and probably 
all diseases whatsoever) are more successfully treated 
in tents than in solid buildings. Indeed great 
success has attended treatment in the open air even 
in rigorous weather. In tent life, diseases of the 
respiratory organs are especially rare, but all diseases 
are few, provided of course that sufficient food and 
clothing are given. Personal experience during the 
Crimean war recalls to my mind the wonderful state 
of health of the English army during the second 
winter (1855-6), when many of the troops were living 
in tents during extremely rigorous weather. The 
sick hardly amounted to one per cent (the death-rate 
among the civil population at home!) and such a thing 
as a cold was unknown. When some of those men, how- 
ever, were placed in huts, which were of course less 
freely ventilated and apt to get more heated, the sick 
rate increased and colds and coughs began to show 
themselves. On the other hand, among the French 
troops, which were much crowded in small mud huts 
and miserably underfed, typhus fever developed itself 
with the most alarming rapidity and carried off 
thousands. During the Franco-German war of 
1870-1 the health of the troops in the field 
was very good, although in most cases they 
had even no tents, but were obliged to bivouack 
in the most inclement weather. From personal 
accounts given me by French officers who were on 
outpost duty during a considerable part of the siege 
of Paris, when they had to sleep in the open air in 
the depth of winter and were but poorly fed on 
horseflesh and bad bread (one-eighth of it straw !), it 
seemed that their health continued excellent, 
notwithstanding the arduous trials they had to 
undergo. 



THE SANITATION OP LONDON.* 

BY DR. JOHN TRIPE, M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health. 

Although this small book is entitled a * Report 
of its proceedings for the year 1874,' yet it com- 
mences by setting out, as in former years, an abstract 
of the Acts of Parliament under which tJie board 
exercises its functions. This is certainly a useful 
practice, as the reader of any report can ascertain, 
if in ignorance thereof, the large powers which have 
been conferred on our Metropolitan Parliament. 

It appears that the Acts are about eighty in 
number, and consist of four Metropolitan Manage- 
ment Acts and Amendment Acts, of eight Main 
Drainage Acts, of five Loans Acts, all of which 
were passed in or since 1869 ; five Coal and Wine 
Duties Continuance Acts, which were framed to 
enable the board to defray the cost of making the 
Thames Embankment and other metropolitan im- 
provements. These duties, less 4^. per ton which 
IS payable to the City, are to be levied up to 1889, 
the amount collected for the last year having to be 
appropriated in the first instance for freeing certain 
metropolitan bridges from tolls. There are twelve 
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Thames Embankment Acts, ten Improvement Acts, 
three Building Acts, twelve Parks, Commons, and 
Open Spaces Acts, six Gas Acts, one Water Act, 
one Fire Brigade Act, and eleven various Acts, 
including the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
the Petroleum Act, the Infant Life Protection Act, 
and the Slaughter-House Act, 1874. The mere 
enumeration of these Acts is sufficient to show the 
vast jurisdiction exercised by the board and the 
great responsibilities cast upon them, whilst the 
report itself shows how the various duties have 
been earned out. 

It is generally believed that the whole of the 
sewage of London has long since been intercepted 
from the Thames, but it appears from the report that 
it has not yet been completed, as about 4,000 feet of 
the Northern Low Level Sewer has not been finished ; 
and the intercepting sewers for collecting the drain- 
age from certain parts of the City and Pimlico, as 
well as from a part of Wapping and from Nonh 
Woolwich, have not been made; indeed, the plans 
for the necessary intercepting works in the City 
are only * in course of preparation.' The Wap- 
ping drainage is being carried out at a cost of 
19,500/. The total length of the main intercepting 
sewers when completed will be about 82 miles ; the 
quantity of sewage they are capable of intercepting 
daily is 63,ooo/xx> cubic feet, and the total cost will 
be about 4,600,000/. In addition to these the board 
has been called upon to examine the plans for the 
construction by the metropolitan vestries and dis- 
trict boards of nearly 800 miles of local sewers since 
1856, so as to ascertain that they harmonised with 
the general system of drainage. During the past 
year plans for about twenty-one miles have been sub- 
mitted to the board, so that the total cost of the 
metropolitan main and local sewers must have been 
something enormous. 

The acquisition of the commons and other spaces 
in the metropolis has been a favourite object with 
the board, and they have acquired control over no 
less than 1,030 acres, and are in treaty for Clapham 
and Tooting, Graveney Conwnon, and Bostel Heath, 
consisting of 338 acres. They have also spent rather 
considerable sums in maintaining and improving 
Finsbury Park, South wark Park, London Fields, 
Blackheath, Hampstead Heath, Shepherd's Bush 
Common, Well Street (Hackney) Common, and 
thirteen other places. The money spent in acquir- 
ing and maintaming these open spaces and in yxf- 
ing keepers to prevent disorderly conduct has been 
well laid out ; and considering the rapid extension of 
buildings, it is to be hoped that no opportunity will he 
lost in purchasing the rights over all the other 
metropolitan commons and other similar places. 

One of the most important matters in the report 
is that of the Metropolitan Buildings and Manag^ 
ment Bill, which was submitted to Parliamoit last 
year, but was withdrawn in consequence of the great 
opposition which it encountered in Select Comnuttee 
and in the House itself. The bill was very large, 
as it proposed to consolidate the law of the matter, 
and to introduce sweeping changes in the mode d 
construction of buildings, their height, and other 
matters, as well as in a limitation of their cubical con* 
tents. Many of the clauses would have had a veiy 
beneficial effect in preventing the construction oif 
unhealthy dwellings, and especially as r^ards the 
evils resulting from building on dust-heaps and 
other collections of refuse, as well as from the 
want of uniformity in the constructioii of dnii& 
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to be hoped that the bill will be reintroduced 
session of Parliament, with such modifica- 

as will render it more likely to pass^ but 
•ut any alterations in the sanitary clauses, except 
which are rendered necessary by the passing of 
Slaughter-house Act This Act makes the 
3politan Board of Works the local authority for 
hole of the metropolis, except for the City of 
on, and they have consequently framed sets of 
ivs for the regulation of all the businesses 
d in the Act ; but as the by-laws have not yet 
red the sanction of the Local Government 
i, they are not at present in operation. This is 

to be regretted, as many of the noxious 
esses mentioned in the Act are at this time 
id on in a very slovenly manner. As soon as 
y-laws are confirmed the Metropolitan Board 
lave to appoint inspectors to sec that they are 
;rly carried out, and it is proposed that pro- 
qualified medical inspectors shall be appointed, 
lerwise the best practical means for preventing 
nces on these premises could not be carried out 
large number (thirty) of railway and other bills 
submitted to Parliament in 1874 which con- 
d the Metropolitan Board, but as they do not 
^ith sanitary measures we need not consider 
, except to express a hope that in future all 
ly companies will be compelled to erect new 
ings for the poor in place of the old ones which 
may pull down in large cities, especially in 
on, and as near as possible to the old localities. 

he gas supply of the metropolis has engaged 
. of the board^s attention, as the various com- 
s had either raised their rates to the highest 

or applied to the Board of Trade to charge in 
s of the amount fixed by Act of Parliament 
e board was of opinion that the Imperial Gas 
}any had not used due care in its management, 
hat a large amount of capital had been waste- 
expended in new works, they therefore opposed 
request to the Board of Trade for an increase 
ice. The Board of Works was unsuccessful, 
ise the law officers of the Crown decided that 
ompany might expend their capital in any way 
I was deemed advisable, and that they are en- 

to 10 per cent on the capital so expended, 
ded due care be used in working the company's 
less. Notice was therefore given of the inten- 
3f the Corporation of London and the Board to 
iuce bills either for the purchase of the com- 
's plant and privileges or for compelling their 
r and cheaper management, 
s the Imperial Gas Company began last year to 
r gas at its new works at Bromley-by-Bow, 
1 is in the outskirts, the referees have required 
ompany to keep the quantity of sulphur in the 
tiade there below twenty grains in the 100 cubic 
which is a very great improvement on the stan- 
of 1873-74, when it was allowed to be as high 
lirty grains in each iod cubic feet, and pre- 
;ly it was not unusual to find forty or even fifty 
IS in the gas made at some of the works. This 
I important advantage, not only as regards 
h, but also as to the injurious effect which gas 
aded with sulphur exercised on the binding of 
Sy on curtains, gilding, etc. 
"he water-supply of the metrojjolis is gradually 
\ much improved by the substitution of a con- 
; for an intermittent supply. It appears that a 
nittee of the board has had before it the results 

careful house-to-house inquiry as to whether 



the constant is more satisfactory to those receiving 
it than the intermittent supply ; but the results are 
not in print We can, therefore, merely state, as the 
result of our own inquiries, that when the small 
ferule is used without a cistern, the time occupied 
in filling a pail with water is so greatly in ex* 
cess of that under the old system, that many con- 
sider it to be decidedly more inconvenient The 
plan to be adopted should consist of either the use 
of a full-sized ferule, in accordance with the water- 
supply regulations, or of a small-sized ferule with a 
cistern. This latter is a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment if there be no connection between the cistern 
and the drains, and the cistern is so small as to 
be emptied more than once in the course of 
the day. It is, therefore, a matter of great im- 
portance that the board should oppose, as far as 
possible, arrangements being made with the owners 
of property for the supply being afforded by means 
of a very small ferule only, without a cistern ; and 
that they should enforce as far as they can the fixing 
of a screw-down tap to the supply-pipe outside the 
premises, so as to enable the occupier to cut off the 
supply whenever an accident should happen to the 
supply apparatus, and also to prevent his neighbours 
being inconvenienced whilst necessary repairs are 
being carried out 

By the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act the 
board regulates the landing, removal, and slaughter 
of foreign animals, except for the City of London, 
and has to inspect all catde suffering from pleuro- 
pneumonia, foot and mouth disease, etc., and to 
order the infected animals to be slaughtered on pay- 
ing half the value, less the sum realised by the 
sale of the carcase and hide. It appears that the 
diseases are much on the increase, and that in 1874 
330 animals .were slaughtered and 2,095/. paid as 
compensation. 

The Act passed in 1872 for the Protection of In- 
fant Life requires every person receiving more than 
one child, except twins, to nurse must apply for a 
license to the Metropolitan Board of Works ; but as 
no officer has been appointed to look after those 
who take in nurse-children, the Act has proved so 
complete a failure that only two houses for holding 
four children were registered during 1874. This 
Act might prove of the greatest use in checking the 
great mortality of young children if it were properly 
enforced, but it is not to be expected that persons 
will apply to the board for a license when no action 
has ever been taken to compel nurses to comply with 
its provisions. 

The financial statement shows as much as any- 
thing the great magnitude of the board's transac- 
tions, as the amount of consolidated stock, which was 
first issued in 1869, is above 8,000,000/., and in addi- 
tion to that they have borrowed a further sum of 
nearly 4,000,000/., making a total outstanding on 
December 31 last of 12,046,213/. They have also 
repaid no less than 3,384,087/. So that the aggregate 
borrowings reached the large sum of nearly fifteen and 
a half millions. Against the twelve millions now due 
the board have assets valued at above two and a half 
millions, so that the ratepayers of London will have 
to pay the balance within fifty-five years, at the rate 
of 181,014/. per annum, as well as interest, which will 
amount this year to 453>273^-> making a total of no less 
than 634,287/. to be paid this year on account of loans. 
Now, when! it is considered that the occupiers of 
property are assessed in such a manner as to pay 
I two-thirds of the Metropolitan Board rate as well as 
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the coal and wine dues, and the owners only one- 
third, and as the rate has been increasing consider- 
ably lately, some relief should be afforded to the 
occupiers. There is the greater reason for this when 
we consider that the loans are repayable by equal 
annual sums during fifty-five years, so that the burden 
will continue on the present generation for their 
whole lives. There is a very strong feeling pre- 
vailing that if this be not done a stop should be 
put to future metropolitan improvements, at any rate 
until a considerable proportion of the debt shall have 
been paid. 

We need not consider in detail the other duties 
of the Board ; suffice it to say that although there 
are only forty-six members, and no less than forty-four 
meetings were held during the year, yet the average 
attendance was as high as thirty-seven. In addition 
to the forty-six board meetings there were no less 
than 287 meetings of committee, including sixty- 
three committees of the whole Board ; so that the 
amount of work which the Board has got through 
is far in excess of anything which those who are not 
acquainted with their duties could possibly have 
believed. 

There are numerous other matters referred to in 
the report which we need not consider; indeed, as a 
sanitary journal it was unnecessary to have referred 
to the financial statement ; but as the magnitude of 
the work could not be fully understood unless we had 
done so, we trust we need not apologise for having 
noticed this part of the report. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive, with a view 
to publication, announcements of meetings, re-' 
ports of proceedings, and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the members of any sanitary 
or kindred association. 



VITALITY IN MAN AND IN RACES. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., recently de- 
livered in Birmingham, to the members of the 
Midland Institute, a lecture on * Vitality in Man and 
in Races,' a subject the largeness of which offered 
considerable difficulty in its treatment within the 
limits of a lecture, although its importance, apart 
from the way in which it was handled, invests it 
with considerable interest. 

The subject of national vitality is undoubtedly 
one which fully deserves more of the national con- 
sideration that.it is now beginning to receive ; and 
the lecturer urged, as one of his objects, the en- 
couragement of its study. The lecture was divided 
under four headings : — i. The meaning, physiologi- 
cally considered, of the term vitality. 2. The abso- 
lute and relative value of vitaHty ia man and iti 



different races of men. 3. The relative value in 
respect to race, so far as that is known. And, 4. 
what were the main influences that modified 
viulity, and what were the practical lessons to be 
remembered respecting it 

In discussing the natural term of life in^man, the 
lecturer assigned ninety years as the proper period 
of man's existence, whereas stubborn figfures show 
that here in England the average duration of life of 
each human being bom alive is but thirty-two years. 
At the census in 1871, of the entire population of 
England and Wales only 124,808 were of persons 
aged upwards of eighty years, while not quite half a 
million more were aged between seventy and eighty 
years. Whereas plenty of evidence was afforded of 
the truth of the physiological inference that the 
natural term of life was ninety years, facts showed 
that even in the present days of advanced dvilisa. 
tion the average duration of hiunan life, in one of 
the healthiest countries of the world, was little more 
than a third of that natural term. At the same time 
it was urged, on the ground of reliable evidence^ 
that at no previous period in the history of man on 
the globe had the conditions for a prolonged vitality 
been more perfect These considerations natural^ 
prompted the inquiries,— Was the cause of this low 
vitality peculiar to man, or only to manner and 
custom? Was there in some men, was there in 
some races, an inherent vitality more marked and 
endurable than in others? It is well known tiiat 
certain hereditary peculiarities exist in some families 
which tended to length of life in the individuals of 
those families ; and it is stiU better known that in 
other families there existed hereditary tendencies 
which predisposed members of those families to 
certain fatal diseases, such as consumption and 
cancer. The lecturer, however, admitted that after 
many years careful investigation of the subject it 
was not easy to discover a satisfactory explanation 
of this phenomenon. For instance, although indi- 
vidual vitality might run through a line of pcreons 
connected by blood relationship, it was not universal 
in that series, but belonged only to particular 
members of it, who by their own personal care or 
good fortune conserved the vital endowment that 
had descended to them. This longevity appeared 
to be connected rather with the faculty of taking 
rest, accepting anxiety with serenity, annoyance 
without passion, and success or pleasure without ex- 
citement or over-weening gratification. 

Turning from the consideration of the vitality of 
individuals to that of races, the lecturer regrrtted 
that the facts for its useful investigation were unfor- 
tunately very limited. Of the five great races, the 
white, the yellow, the brown, the red, and the Uack, 
no vital statistics exist relating to any, esccept tliosc 
families of the Caucasian race, which were i&- 
eluded under the Teutonic, the Latin, and te 
Semitic families ; and even <^ those, as laces 
very little is acciuately known. Through the inde* 
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fatigable labours of M. Legoyt, however, some in- 
valuable vital statistics relating to that portion of the 
Semitic race known as the Jews is available, and 
thus affords tjie means of comparison with similar 
statistics relating to the Teutonic or Celtic families 
among whom the Jews live. M. Legoyt showed 
that in Germany there was one Jew to each 105 of 
the population, in England one in 446, in Austria one 
in 33, in Holland one in 52, in Poland one in 7, in 
Russia one in 42, in Italy one in 412, etc. etc. The 
result of a special comparison of the vitality of Jews 
in Prussia showed that their average duration of 
life was five years more than that of the Teutons 
among whom they lived; and further it appears 
that according to the Prussian State statistics the 
annual rate of mortality among the Jews was not 
more than i6*i per 1,000, whereas the average death- 
rate for the whole population was 26*2 per i/x». 
M. Legoyt attributes diis greater longevity among 
the Jews partly to their constant persecutions having 
made them more attached to home life, and more 
solicitous of their poor ; and partly to their alimen- 
tary prohibitions being conducive to hygiene. The 
lecturer noticed the fact that Jews had to a consider- 
able extent escaped some of the more fatal hereditary 
afflictions from which other of the European families 
had suffered so severely ; and especially alluded to 
their comparative immunity from consumption, to 
which persons of the Saxon race appeared to be 
most liable. 

In conclusion, the influences modifying vitality 
were discussed, and the lecturer attributed the 
present low condition and term of vitality to indi- 
vidual causes of error. The effects of alcoholic 
intemperance, of the physical and mental strain 
resulting from the race for wealth, and the systems 
peculiar to the Saxon populations of overtraining the 
body to the endurance of fatigue, were especially 
urged as among the most important causes which 
conduced to this low vitality. Evidence tends rather, 
he said, to show that the excessive culture of physical 
strength favours neither the vitality of the individual 
or the race. The fatal effect of marriages made 
without reference to the constitutional condition of 
the married, was also urged as a fruitful source of 
diminished vitality ; and finally, the force of the 
passions, of which those which destroyed most were 
stated to be anger, hatred, grief, and fear. 



THE ABTISANS' DWELLINQS BILI.. 

We resume this week our analysis of this mea- 
sure, and lay before our readers some notes on the 
second half of the Bill. 

When an improvement scheme has been con- 
firmed by Parliament, it is the duty of the local 
authority to take steps for carrying it into execution 
<as soon as practicable.' Having purchased the 
requisite lands, it may re^sell or let all or any part of 
the area, under condition that the purchasers or 



lessees will carry the scheme into execution. But, 
except with the express consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the local authority is not to meddle with 
building operations beyond clearing sites and making 
streets. The local authority is to impose suitable 
conditions as to the design, etc. of the houses to be 
erected. Any dwellings duly erected by a local 
authority out of funds provided under the Act must 
be sold within ten years. The Local Government 
Board may sanction the modification of a scheme 
partly executed, if the local authority shows that so 
far as it has been carried out it secures all the ac- 
commodation that is required. 

If within ^\^ years after the removal of any old 
buildings the local authority has failed to carry out an 
improvement scheme, the Local Government Board 
may order the sale of the land ; but the purchaser 
will have to enter into conditions to erect buildings 
for the working classes. 

When a local authority proposes to take as many 
as fifteen houses, it must give at least thirteen 
weeks' notice by placards, etc., and then obtain a 
justice's certificate that its intentions have been duly 
made known. 

As regards the local inquiry by the officer of the 
Local Government Board, preparatory to the issue 
of a provisional order, various regulations are laid 
down. 

The purchase of lands required for an improvement 
scheme will be governed generally by the ' Lands 
Clauses Acts ; ' but some alterations in the details of 
these Acts are prescribed. For instance, the com- 
pensation payable for property taken compulsorily is 
to be assessed on the ' fair market value . . . due 
regard being had to the nature and the conditions 
of the property, and the probable duration of the 
buildings in their existing state, without any addi- 
tional allowance in respect of the compulsory pur- 
chase.' 

Elaborate provision is made with respect to the 
financial working of the Act A separate account of 
receipts and expenditure is to be kept, and any defi- 
ciency on the former side is to be made good out of 
the local rate or from moneys borrowed. The bor- 
rowing arrangements of a local authority under the 
Act will depend generally on the 'Public Health 
Act, 1875 ; ' and the same remark applies to the 
audit of accounts. 

Where, in any place to which the Act applies, a 
local Act of similar effect is in force, the local autho- 
rity may proceed under either ; but it is not, by 
reason of the local Act, exempted from the obliga- 
tions of this Act. ' 

There are various miscellaneous provisions as to 
the authentication and service of notices; as to 
advertisements; as to the obstruction of officers 
(the penalty for this offence is 20/. or less) ; as 
to payment of purchase-money, and entry on 
lands ; and as to arbitration proceedings, including 
appeals in respect thereof, and costs. 
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lIottB of Ifet Mil*. 

The Sonitaty Committee of the Si. Pancras' Vestry 
has elected Mr. William Thornton to be chairmin, and 
Mr. Joseph Byme (o be yice-chairman doting the ensuing 

In our review of Dr. John Gardner's work on 
Longevity, whidi appeared in our last week's issue, we 
omillcd to state thai the book is published by Messrs. 
King and Co., Comhil], E.C. 

MINCE MEAT. 
It being midsummer, most of us have forgotten last 
Chrisliniis, and we are scarcely banning yet to think 
about next Christmas. Perhaps it is as well that this 
should be so ; otherwise a recent case tried at West- 
minster might disturb our feelings on Ihe subject of mince 



PURIFICATION OF THE THAMES. 
At a recent meeting of the local board of Hampton 
Wick a letter was read from the solicitors to the Tliimes 
Corscrvalors, intimating that as the boanl still continned 
the discharge of sewage into the river, proceedings would 
be taken to recover the penalties thereby incurred. At the 
su^eslion of the city solicitor, who is the chairman of the 
board, it was resolved to inform the conservators that the 
local board intended to take part in a conference to be held 
shortly under the presidency of a Government Commis- 
sioner, when the whole question as affecting the Thames 
Valley is to be considered. 



THE LONDON SICK POOR, 
At the meeting of the Metropolitan Asylinna Boaid, 
on Saturday, at Spring Gardens, Dr. Brewer presiding, a 
letter was read from the Local Government Board sug- 
gesting that the managers should take every opporlunily 
which offered of acquiring, at a reasonable rate, land sur- 
rounding the fever and small-pox hospitals of Komerton 
and Slockwell, so as to fiirther isolate those establish- 
ments, in order to remove the objections of nnghbours, 
some of whom desired that very high walls should be built 
around the buildings. The letter «*as referred to the com- 
mittees of those establishments. 



ILKLEY WELLS HOUSE SANATORIUM. 
Though not suffering from any positive illness, many 
inhabitants of cities, and especially brain -workers, occa- 
sionally find the necessity of a change into pure air and 
those scenes of natural beauty which give rest to the tension 
of their overworked nerves ukd brain. An opportunity for 
obtaining these restoratives is afforded at Ilkley WelU 
House Sanatorium, which has been litled up as a residence 
for [he class of incipient invalids of whom we have spoken, 
as well as for patients who, although nearing Ihe conva- 
lescent state, are not sufficiently well to dispense with 
medical care. The superintendence needliU in these cases 
is provided by Dr. Leeson, Ihe resident physician of Ilkley 
Wells House Sanatorium, who!.e fitness for the task is 
guaranteed by the fact that he is allowed to refer on this point 
to numerous well-known London and provincial physicians 
and surgeons. Personal acquaintance with the locality in 
which this establishment is placed enables us (o bear testi- 
mony to the beauty and variety of the scenery which 
surrounds it, and to the exhilarating qimlilies of the air. 
As a matter of course, (he house is arranged to suit (he 
comfort and convenience of the inmates, who, placed in the 
most favourable, natural and domestic conditions for (he 
restoration of health, should gamer in a store of that price- 
less blessing which will prove to be the most practical 
nerommendalion of Ilkley Wells House as a sanatorium. 



Dr. John M. Fox, the Medical Officer of Hedtb for 
Keswick, has forwarded us a dowing descriphon of Ibe 
Arcadian beauties of that neighbourhood. 

' A district in which nature has been most lavish iu the 
display of her charms, where few people die, where crimts 
and offences are of such rare occurrence that niagiitnttj 
have very little to do, and where everybody seems (o piy 
his way regularly — such a district seems lo fulfil the coc- 
ditions of a happy land. Such a place we possess ia 
Cumberland. At Keswick, where nature has conccntnlcd 
within a small compass an accumulation of beauties of 
s(«nery 'CtaX may challenge rivalry, Ihe rate of mortality it 
[he smallest in the kingdom, and nobody seems to die ex- 
cept from oid age or the trials of early childhood ; ibe 
magL^tinles have only been called upon to inveitiEate 
about three offences in nine weeks ; the County Conn b 
held there only once in two months, and the casts art dis- 
posed of in a quarter of an hour.' Here surely is a new 
Vale of Avoca which will gladden the heart of the morahst, 
the sanitarian, and even (hat ofthe Local (Government Band. 
We are rejoiced to make known to our readers the eiisl- 
ence of this Happy Valley, where, ' if there's peace (o be 
found in (he world, the hoirt that is humble may hope iiir 

PUBLIC RECREATION AND BREATHING 

GROUND FOR THE METROPOLIS- 
Th£kb fortunately seems to be no longer any chancE lor 
the unchallenged exercise of manorial rights in (he direc- 
tion of enclosing common lands around London. Tbe 
metropolitan local authorities, it is gratilying (o find, are 
in all neighbourhoods fully on the alert, and there is a bir 
grourul for hoping that not another spare yard of groood 
will be surrendered to the claims of lords of the maun 
without a fight for it. The most important gain to the 
metropolis in the way of 'breathing-space ' will prohablj 
resuU from the action of the Corporation of the city of 
London in the matter of Epping F'orest. By the impor- 
tant judgment of the Master of the Rolls last aatuiim, 
which was not appealed against, more than 3,000 acret 
which have been enclosed since 1851 will be recovered for 
the use of (he people of London for ever, more than 
doubling the area of the open forest. In pursuance of 
this decision formal notices have just been served upiKi all 
those who have made enclosures since that date to remore 
the fences, and (here would appear to lie little chance nf 
any serious attempt to oppose the action of these notices. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works is promoting a sdieme 
(he object of which is to preserve an open space in tbe 
parish of Flumstead, called Bostel Heath, OTer iriiidi 
Queen's Collie, Oxford, claims nuworial rights. Tbe 
value of such an open recreation ground for tbe inhabit- 
an(s of Woolwich and Flumstead can well be imagined. 
At present Ihe ground is entirely uncared for, and instead 
of a blessing to the neighbouring resident<, is a (homiij^ 
nuisance, as i( is infested by an objectionable das <i 
vagrants. The strenuous resistance which the Consemton 
of Wimbledon and Putney Commons are mailing to tbe 
exereise of Earl Spencer's manorial rights in the erectioD <f 
buildings on a part of the common known as Oesai'i 
Camp has advanced a stage in tbe right direction. Tbe 
Master of (he Rolls has again given n decision in (be 
in(erest of (he public by granting an injunction on the Tib 
instant, which, if maintamed, will in effect pteienre (hii 
par( of (he common for public use. 



FAMILIES LIVING IN SINGLE ROOMS. 
How far it would be possible to reduce tbe high rate 
of mortality among families now forced, by low wi^ts ad 
high rents, to live in single rooma, is blr gramtd Ibr 
speculation ; artd it is a matter which hM a ntoit '-*■"'* 
and important bearing upon the moitali^ in vmaj tt a« 
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largest cities, and indirectly upon the health of the whole 
community. Enperience abundantly proves that what have 
cecenlly been expressively classified as ' tilth diseases' are 
almost invaiiably generated, and are always most &tal, 
among those hoiised in one-room tenements. Dr. Kusseil, 
of Gla^ow, in his invaluable reports upon Ihe health of 
that city, has conclusively shown (hat the death- 
rale in its various slalistiod subdivisions is invariably 
governed by the proportion of families living in single 
rooms. It is to be much r^retted that accurate in- 
formation OS lo the housing of the poor in Ihe diffe- 
rent districts of London is not available ; and it may 
be hoped that the figures quoted by Lord Shaftesbury, 
in bis recent eminently practical speech in the House of 
Lord* upon the Artisans aod Labourers' Dwellings Bill, 
will induce the metropolitan health officers lo institute 
local inqniiy upon the subject. He stated, on the 
authority of the report of the Qiarily Oiganisation Society, 
that in St. Giles's about 3,000, and in Holbom so many as 
8,000, families live in single rooms. If these figures arc 
to be relied upon, we have a population of over 50,000 
persons, in two districts of London alone, living under 
conditions in which average health and ordinary decency 
are well nigh impossible. Philanthropists and l^islatois 
may well be aghast at the magnitude of the evil to be re- 
dressed. In towns it would probably be impossible to pro- 
vide more than one room at a rent that would be within the 
means of the poorest class of labourers ; but two things 
should be bonte in mind — first, that the most glaring sani- 
tary evils arise from Ihe structural un6tness of the old 
bouses in our most densely populated neighbourhoods for 
being let out in ^ngle-room tenements ; and, secondly, 
that, in recently erected blocks of Peabody's buildings 
good sin^e rooms bave been provided at weekly tents not 
exceeding 2s. 9>/. and y. each. 



SANITARY MATTERS AT KEIGHLEY. 
Keighlev seems to be peculiarly unfortunate in its 
sanitary arrangements, and its inliabitants are just now 
suffering a terrible penalty for the wilful neglect of their 
saoitaiy authorities. We use the word 'wilful' advisedly. 
How Keigbley possesses a board of guardians, who have 
so persistently refosed to carry out the provisions of the 
Vaccination Act that the Local Government Board has 
been forced to obtain a mandamus from the Court of 
Queen's Bench to secure their obedience to the law, is now 
a matter of history. But this does not represent half of 
the sanitaiy troubles of Keighley. Neglect of vaccination 
is a dangerous experiment anywhere, but it is tenfold 
dangerous in a place in such a sanitary condition as is the 
local board district of Keighley. There may be something 
of conscientiousness about the wrong- headed ness of the 
Keighley guardians in the matter of vaccination, but what 
is to be said of the members of the Local Board who have 
since April persislently neglected to do anything to improve 
tbe state of things in the district, although the medical 
officer of health has continually reported the fatal conse- 
quences of this neglect, and small-pox, scarlet fever, and 
typhoid fever have all been and are still epidemic ? During 
ibe four weeks ending May 27 the death-rate was e<iual to 
43 per 1,000, including nineteen deaths firom small-pox, 
eleven from scarlet fever, and live from other fevers \ It 
is locally slated that about a fourth of tfie place is unpaved 
and practically undrained ; it, moreover, abounds in reek- 
ing cesspools, near which small-pox has been especially 
btal. The water-supply is almost as bad as it can be, and 



the surface of which midden sewage, soapsu^, etc., are 
floating. Farther details are unnecessary, but the question 
naturally arises, ' What can be done ? ' Since the Public 
Health Act of 1871 (here is no longer any doubt as to who 
are responsible for the wholesale suffering and waste of 
life that is now going on at Keighley, but unfortunately 
we have not at present any cenliil authority armed with 



the necessary power to force the local authorities lo do 
their duty. Could not the Local Government Board try 
the effect of a maiidamui upon the Keighley Local Board 
as well as upon the board of guardians ? 



HOSPITAL ACCOMMODATION FOR INFEC- 
TIOUS DISEASES IN LONDON. 
Dr. Buchanan, one of the assistant medical officers 
of the Local Government Board, in his recent oration 
before the Medical Society of London, on ' English Hos- 
pitals tn their Sanitary Aspects,' estimates that in order 
sacce5.<ifully to combat the fatality of infectious diseases in 
England, there ought lo be permanent provision for 32,586 
cases 1 in other words, that beds for the treatment of these 
diseases should exist in the proportion of one to each i ,000 
of the population. In 1871 less Ihan a tenlh of this 
accommodallon existed, namely, only 3,040 beds, of which 
1,470 were within the metropolis, and only 570 in the 
remainder of England and Wales. Hospital accommoda- 
tion for this class of diseases has considerably increased 
since 1871, especially out of London, but the utter help- 
lessness of medical officers of health in the presence of 
epidemics in various parts of the country, for the want of 
the means for isolation and treatment of these diseases, 
must be unpressed on the minds of all those who are 
well-read in current sanitary reporis. At the present lime 
the prevalence of infectious diseases in London is unusually 
low, and little more than a quarter of the 571 beds in the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board small-pox and fever hospitals 
at Homerton and Stocltwell have recently been occu- 
pied. It is to be hoped, however, that the Metropolitan 
Asylum Board will not be induced by the pressure of eco- 
nomical considerations, whether urged from within or 
without their body, to reduce by one iota either their actual 
accommodation or (he power they now possess of rapidly 
exteitdiog the accommodation in any case of emergency 
that may arise. With regard to their establishment at 
Homerton the authority was recently given to expend 
7,005/. on its enlargement and alteration, so it may be 
expected that the number of beds for patients with infec- 
tious diseases will there be increased. The board possesses 
two unoccupied sites, one at West Brompton, and one in 
the Old Kent Road, which areso kept in hand that on the 
shortest notice they could be turned to account for tem- 
porary hospitals. At a recent meeting of the l>oard a 
discussion took place on a proposition that the West 
Brompton ground should be sold 1 this proposition was not 
carried, the matter being referred to the General Purpose* 
Committee. In the interests of the ratepayers as high a 
rent as possible should be obtained for the land, but it is 
very desirable that it should not be sold. Prevention is at 
all times better than cure, and in matters of this kind it is 
also infinitely cheaper. 

A LONDON SQUARE. 
A REMARKABLE casc affecting the owners and occu- 
piers of property in Euston Square was decided in the 
Court of Chancery by Vice-Chancel lor Sir C. Hall, last 
week. It seems that the management of the ornamental 
gariiens lying on the south side of Euston Square has for 
some time pa.st been enlrusteil to a Mr. G. F. Graham, an 
estate agent living in the neighbourhood. This gentleman 
last summer desiring to make some improvements in the 
garden in question employed for that purpiose a contractor 
named Martin. This man was instructed to alter the 
surface of the ground by raising it. To that end he was to 
lake up the grass plats and remove the surface mould ; then 
to make a new bottom of good hard core, to be filled in lo 
the depth of two feet ; and upon this foundation the earth 
and grass plaLs weVe to be replaced. Other improvements — 
such as raising and filling in the gravel walks, replanting 
shrubs, and clearing away rubbish — were to be made, ana 
the entire work, it was stipulated, was to be done in a 
proper manner. But it seems that Martin, when he com- 
menced the work last November, immediately began 
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digging out and selling the gravel subsoil of the garden, 
without any authority from those who had employed him. 
Not content with this he actually permitted advertisement 
hoardings to be put up along the front of the garden. 
Mr. Graham, of course, remonstrated with him, and in 
consequence he prombed to discontinue the irregularities. 
He again, however, allowed the objectionable advertise- 
ment hoardings to be erected, and in lieu of the * hard 
core * which he had contracted to supply for filling in the 
excavations for the new foundation of the garden he 
allowed and presumably invited per5;ons to cart dust-bin 
rubbish, and all mannerof other objectionable and offensive 
Mris^ including offensive v^;etable and animal refuse, 
street sweepings, snow and slush. Martin must have made 
a considerable sum out of this transaction, for it seems 
that something like 250,000 loads of rubbish were in 
all deposited in the garden, for each load of which 
he received a sum varying from sixpence to a shilling. 
The inhabitants of the square and neighbourhood were 
also subjected to the intolerable nuisance arising from 
the burning on the ground of portions of the cUbris 
which had been carted there. Remonstrance was unavail- 
ing it appears; and the trustees, Mr. G. H. Allen and 
the Rev. W. Smith, in whom the portion of the square 
gardens in question was vested, acting for themselves and 
on behalf of the occupiers of the houses in the square, filed 
a bill in Chancery against Martin, and obtained an order 
to restrain him from entering on the garden at all. Last 
February, however, the order was somewhat relaxed, and 
the defendant was allowed to go on with the work he had 
contracted for. But shortly afterwards he again began to 
evade the terms of his contract, and an absolute injunction 
was obtained again excluding him from the garden. But 
the man appears to have returned to the work, and to have 
gone on in such a way as to ruin the ground. The 
plaintiffs, therefore, in the case decided last week, asked 
for relief in equity, by way of injunction to restrain the 
man Martin from remaining on the garden and from cart- 
ing materials upon it The Vice-Chancellor decided that 
he would not order Martin to be turned out of the garden ; 
but he granted an order to restrain him from making any 
excavation in it to a greater extent than was requir^ for 
the purpose of the works specified in the contract, and to 
restrain him also from doing any of the acts of which com- 
plaint had been made. No inquiry as to damages was 
permitted ; but Martin was ordered to pay the costs of the 
suit. We are bound to say that this judgment was an ex- 
ceedingly mild one. The plaintiffs, considering the 
extraordinary conduct of the defendant, were clearly en- 
titled not only to damages, but to the full relief for which 
they asked— namely, an order absolutely restraining the 
defendant from again entering on the ground. 



jjp^cial Alports. 



THE OUTBREAK OF ENTERIC FEVER IN 

MARYLEBONE. 

The importance which attaches to the spread of in- 
fectious diseases, and especially of enteric fever, through 
the agency of milk, induces us once more to review the 
circumstances of the outbreak of that fever which took 
place in Lx)ndon in the months of July and August, 1873, 
a complete history of which is now, for the first time, 
issued in the recent * Report of the Medical Officer of the 
Privy Council and Local Government Board.' The inves- 
tigation, on which the report is founded, was carried out 
by Mr. Netten Radcliffe, assisted by Mr'. W. H. Power, 
and a perusal of the report conclusively indicates the skill 
with which the inquiry was made, and tihe soundness of 
the conclusions which have been arrived at as the result 
^ of it. 

AJfhough it is evident that all the cases that happened 



during the epidemic were not heard of, yet the inqniiy 
extended to 244 cases in 143 households, which ocanred 
almost entirely in the districts of St. Marylebone, in that 
part of St. George's situated north of Piccadilly, and in 
that part of Paddington which lies to the south and west 
of the Great Western Railway Station. By far the greater 
number of cases were also confined to the households of 
the wealthy and the well-to-do. In determining the cause 
of the epidemic, it should in the first place be noted that 
it occurred when the remainder of the metropolis was, 
and had been for many weeks, remarkably free firom 
enteric fever, and that it commenced at a time when the 
affected district itself was, according to a general concor- 
rence of medical opinion, remarkably free from the disease. 
The cases also formed a well-defined outbreak ; bat, after 
the disease had once set in, many of the cases were scat- 
tered over various parts of the country, owing to the &ct 
that the epidemic commenced at a time when the families 
of the class chiefly affected leave town. It should also be 
noted that ninety-two of the attacks, or 37*7 per cent of 
the whole number of ascertained cases, ocoirred amoi]^ 
domestic servants. 

A certain number of attacks took place in houses where 
there were obvious or presumed local defects of drainage ; 
but the defects noted were common to a large number of 
houses situated in the same localities, and tenanted by 
inhabitants who wholly escaped the outbreak ; and in 
certain cases it was possible to put aside, with the greatest 
amount of certainty, the question of pollution of the 
atmosphere or of the water-supply of the house with sewer 
air, the houses attacked being, as far as human forenght 
could have provided, sealed against enteric fever, and the 
contraction of the disease elsewhere being unquestionablf 
impossible. The general system of sewerage of the district 
was also iii an efficient condition ; the area of the outbreak 
was supplied by two different water companies, and the 
distribution of the cases was conclusive against the cause 
being due to any general infection of the water-supply. 
And although, so long as the water-service of London 
is intermittent, the risk of occasional local pollution 
must remain ; yet, in this instance, there was an utter 
absence of any evidence to show that the outbreak conld 
have been due to a local pollution affecting any bnmch 
supply. 

Proceeding still by a process of exdusion, the report 
next examines the question of the connection of the oat- 
break with a considerable prevalence of diarrhoea in the 
metropolis which followed close upon certain well-defined 
meteorological phenomena. For a considerable period 
prior to July 20, the mean daily temperatures were bdow 
their seasonable averages ; but, commencing on that day, 
there was a short period marked by a sadden and great 
increase of temperature, and this was immediately fol- 
lowed by a large augmentation of diarrhoea in St Biaiy- 
lebone, St. George's, and Paddington, and indeed through- 
out the metropolis, resulting in a considerable leap of the 
mortality for that disease. This augmentation of diarrhoea 
continued more or less from the thirty-first to the fortieth 
week of the year. But during this period the mortafity 
from fever was below the average, and it was not until the 
fortieth week that the deatl:^ from fever reached the 
average of the preceding ten years. And although the 
greatest number of seizures from enteric fever took place 
in the three weeks of highest temperature, namely, firom 
July 26 to August 9, yet this only goes to show that the 
cause producing them was princip^y active daring the 
preceding three weeks. Indeed, the observed £icts re- 
lating to the epidemic concurred in showing that its caose 
was to be looked for in .some other condition than one of 
local origin. 

Early in the outbreak, however, Dr. Marchison had 
reason to believe that the disease had been introduced by 
means of the milk-supply, and this question is folly dealt 
with in the report Of the 244 cases to which the mquiiy 
extended, 218, or nine-tenths, were in hoos^olds -meA 
consumed milk from a paiticnlar service of a p«rtiiaiitr 
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daily, and the strong probability that there was a connec* 
tion between thb milk -supply and the prevalence of fever 
was strengthened by the progression of the cases in house- 
holds having .this particular milk -supply, as contrasted 
with the cases in households having a different supply, and 
by the marked connection between the cases of enteric 
fever admitted into the various London hospitals in the two 
months ending September i and this milk service, as 
opposed to the absence of any such connection between 
an almost equal number of cases of this disease admitted 
into those hospitals for six months prior to that date. 
Both these points are clearly brought out in a series of 
tables published in the report. It was further ascertained 
that, with one exception to be referred to, wherever the 
milk of this supply was distributed there the cases of 
enteric fever which collectively formed this outbreak were 
distributed, the mass of the distribution of this milk-supply 
representing very closely the area of the outbreak, and no 
other cause was apparent which could explain the peculiar 
limitations of the epidemic. Examples are given in the 
report in support of this view, and it is further pointed out 
how the disease actually picked out of certain families the 
members using this milk-supply ' as it came from the dairy,' 
that is to say, uncooked, and how it in several very marked 
cases seized persons who had exceptionally partaken of it. 
The assumption that this milk-supply occasioned the out- 
break was consistent with the facts of the large number of 
women and children, and the small number of men affected 
by it. Indeed, at first, it appeared that a special milk 
koown as * nursery milk ' was alone infected, so large a 
proportion of the women and children using it being 
affected ; it was, however, subsequently ascertained that the 
disease was also spread amongst families using the ordinary 
milk of the dairy. An isolated group of twelve cases of 
fever also occurred in St. Anne's, Soho, and on inc^uiry it 
was elicited that eleven of the patients procured their milk 
from a branch establishment of the dairy referred to, 
where skim -milk was sold across the counter to about 
thirty customers, a circumstance which, the reporters 
very properly say, can hardly be deemed a coincidence. 

But notwithstanding the very high degree of proba- 
bility attached to the all but inevitable conclusion that 
the outbreak was directly dependent upon the quality of a 
particular milk-supply, it seemed, before adopting this 
conclusion, necessary to make further inquiry into certain 
points. Thus, sixty-three families not living within the 
area of the outbreak but receiving their milk from a 
branch estoblishment in Pimlico belonging to the im- 
plicated dairy, had been exempt from the disease ; the 
milk carriers distributing the milk had been free from the 
outbreak ; many streets in the affected area and within the 
service of this milk-supply entirely escaped ; and there 
was irregularity of the distribution of the cases within the 
area of this milk supply. Now it appeared from observa- 
tions made at the commencement of this inquiry that it 
yn& not necessary to assume that the milk of more than 
one farm supplying this dairy was infected with fever 
material. Suspicion, as already stated, had also early 
fallen upon the * nursery-milk * as being the supply alone 
infected, but it subsequently appeared that the ordinary 
milk could not be exempted from suspicion. It was, 
however, ultimately ascertained that the ordinary milk was 
infected only to such an extent as the * nursery-milk ' may 
have become mixed with it. And as regards the peculiar 
exemptions just referred to, it was ascertained that though, 
almost throughout the whole period occupied by the in- 
ception and progress of the outbreak, the whole of the 
milk supplied to the sixty-three families in Pimlico came 
from the affected dairy, yet none of the 'nursery-milk ' was 
supplied to them; and further, no * nursery-milk * was 
distributed to the milk carriers, this milk being sent out 
for families only in sealed cases. These facts appear 
wholly to exclude from suspicion the ordinary milk supply 
from &is &nn, and tend further to prove that the poison 
was conveyed in the ' nursery-milk ' alone. 

The quantity of « nursery-milk* received at the dairy, 1 



however, did not vary from day to day. Hence, whei» 
the pressure of business was over, a surplus of this milk 
remained over, and it was either * set ' for cream, the 
skim-milk being sent to be retailed at the Soho Branch, 
or it was sold across the counter, or, lastly, it was, without 
being generally mixed with the ordinary supply, sold to 
supplement that supply. The surplusage of • nursery-milk * 
is stated probably to have dated from about July 1 2, from 
which date the skim-milk taken from it would also have 
been sent to Soho, and rapidly following on this sur- 
plusage ensued the increased incidence of the disease 
upon the consumers of the ordinary milk-supply. Hence 
an irregular distribution of the * nursery-milk' is found to be 
associated with the irregular distribution of a number of 
fever cases, and Mr. Radcliflfe and Mr. Power are led to 
the conclusion * that the probability of the outbreak under 
consideration having been caused by an infected milk- 
supply amounts, for all practical purposes, to a certainty.' 

With regard to the probable source of infection of the 
milk, inquiry made it evident that whereas six out of the 
seven farms supplying this dairy were free from suspicion, 
it was different with the seventh, which was situated in 
Oxfordshire, and where a condition of things was found, 
which rendered it highly probable that the milk had been 
charged with the excremental discharges of a case of en- 
teric fever, and it was from this farm that the • nursery- 
milk ' was derived. On June 8 the occupier of this farm 
died ; inquiry ascertained that he had suffered from well- 
marked ambulant enteric fever, and it appears that, as a 
precautionary measure, all his discharges, as well as the 
slops from his room, had been removed to, and buried in 
an ash-heap beyond the precincts of the farm buildings. 
On August 12 a second case of enteric fever occurred in the 
same farm. 

It "was also elicited that the water for the dairy purposes, 
which included the cleansing of the dairy cans and utensils, 
was obtained from a well situated in a yard adjoining the 
farm house, and at the outset of the inquiry there was 
reason to suspect that the dairy well might have been 
polluted with excremental matters. The water from the 
well had for some time past been disused for drinking pur- 
poses on account of its increasing distastefulness, and after 
numerous experiments, which included the digging of 
several trenches around the well, it was ascertained that 
soakage from certain pigsties had made its way along the 
foundations of a wall towards the well. Against this very 
wall stood the ash-heap in which the enteric fever stools 
and the slops had been buried. In other words, to quote the 
report, * by an unhappy and altogether unforeseen chance, 
and in carrying out precautions to obviate any possibility of 
mischief, the matters from which mischief was most apt to 
arise were deposited in perhaps the only spot on the farm 
premises where they would certainly find their way into the 
water used for dairy purposes.* And it is not unimportant 
to note that this soakage, taking place as it did through a 
clayey soil, which owing to its action had become con- 
verted into a soft sloppy paste, occurred under conditions 
which greatly reduced the probability of destructive 
changes in infectious matters. The Inspectors by whom 
this investigation was carried out, therefore conclude that 
for the ultimate purposes of this inquiry, it is sufficient to 
have shown a probability, amounting for practical purposes 
to a certainty, that the outbreak was caused by milk in- 
fected with enteric fever material, that this milk came from 
the particular farm referred to, and that the water used for 
dairy purposes on this farm contained excremental matters 
from a patient suffering from enteric fever immediately 
before and at the time of the outbreak. In this exoression 
of opinion we are bound to concur, and a perusal of the 
report convinces us that this outbreak, which must rank as 
one of the most important on record, has been subjected to 
a most elaborate and successful investigation. Another 
point is referred to in the report, namely, the preventive 
action which should be taken to preserve communities 
from a similar occurrence, and to this subject we hope 
shortly to recur. 
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THE HEALTH OF TOTTENHAM, 1838- 1874. 

Under this title the Tottenham Sanitary Association 
has just issued an interesting and valuable report, and has 
placed before the inhabitants, in a series of carefully pre- 
pared returns, the death statistics of Tottenham during 
each of the past thirty-seven years. One return gives for 
each year the estimated population, the deaths from each 
of the seven principal zymotic diseases, the total number of 
deaths, the yearly rates i>er i,ooofrom all causes and from 
the zymotic diseases. It also gives for each quinquennium, 
in addition to other information, the average yearly death- 
rates from fever and diarrhoea respectively. Another 
return gives the number of deaths from each class of 
disease during each month and quarter of the past five 
years. In a third return the deaths in Tottenham are 
compared, during the years 1873 and 1874, with the 
deaths in twelve other suburbs of London. 

The sanitary committee, ^vhich consists of about sixty 
of the principal inhabitants, was established in 1873, in 
consequence of a serious outbreak of typhoid fever which 
took place in the early part of that year. Even then the 
association might not have arisen had it not been for the 
effect produced on a few of the leading inhabitants by Mr. 
J. Netten Radcliffe, who, in the course of his official 
inquiry into the causes of the outbreak, strongly urged upon 
them the duty of using all their power and influence in the 
furtherance of sanitary improvements. 

The story told m the report is this. Tottenham used 
to be a decidedly healthy place. It was one of the first 
places which established a local board of health under the 
Act of 1848. An excellent system of drainage and water- 
supply to meet the requirements of the population at that 
time (about 9,000) was established ; and during the ten 
years 1850-60 Tottenham was conspicuous for its good 
health. By 186 1 the population had reached 13,000, and 
by 1871 nearly 23,000. Unfortunately the local board 
was allowed gradually to get into the hands of an inferior 
set of men ; and the population rapidly outgrew the 
arrangements for drainage and water-supply. The death- 
rate, which for the ten years 1851-60 had been only 16*4 
per 1,000, rose during the next ten years to 1 8 "8 per 1,000. 
During the years 1870-73, when, with a still rapidly in- 
creasing population, sanitary improvements continued to 
be neglected, the death-rate rose to 20 per 1,000, and the 
rate from the seven principal zymotic diseases to 4 '5 per 
1,000. Ever since the spring of 1873, when the outbreak 
of typhoid fever occurred, sanitary measures have been 
carried out with great vigour. Sewer ventilation has been 
restored and extended, additional sewers have been con- 
structed, streams and watercourses have been freed from 
sewage, and the water-supply has been drawn wholly from 
deep wells in the chalk, instead of being drawn partly 
from landsprings which were proved by Mr. Radcliffe to 
be much polluted. The beneficial effect on the public 
health from these measures has already been most marked. 
Last year, in spite of several of the improvements having 
been only partially carried out, and in spite, too, of the 
fatal effects of the cold weather in November and Decem- 
ber, the death-rate fell to 18 per 1,000, whilst the deaths 
from the seven principal zymotic diseases fell to 2*4 per 
1,000. The deaths from fever and diarrhoea fell off in a 
remarkable way. Out of a population of 27,000 there 
were only seven deaths from diarrhoea, as compared with an 
average of upwards of thirty for several preceding yeam. 
The improvement in the health has been fully maintained 
during the first five months of the present year ; and when 
various sanitary measure*?, now either in hand or about to 
be put in hand, are completed, still further improvement 
is confidently looked for. 

The Tottenham Sanitary Association does its utmost to 
spread sanitary knowledge in the district, chiefly by means 
of reports such as the present, and by handbills. The 
association also has striven hard, and with great success, 
to place upon the Local Board of Health men of proved 
JntcUigence, capacity, and trustworthiness. Both last year 



and this three out of the four successful candidates have 
been supported by the association ; with the result that 
the present board consists mainly of men with the capacity 
and the will to carry out vigorously all needful sanitary 
improvements. We have noticed thus somewhat at length 
the proceedings of this association because they show what 
half-a-dozen intelligent and earnest men may eflfcct, under 
existing laws, when they combine together like the origina- 
tors of the association for sanitary reform. 



THE GOUX SYSTEM. 

At the last quarterly meeting (held at Bothwell, 
Northamptonshire) of the Association of Sanitary Inspec- 
tors of the combined sanitary authorities in the counties of 
Northampton, Leicester, Rutland, and Bucks, under the 
presidency of Mr. Haviland, the medical officer of health 
to the combined area, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

* That this Association, after very carefiilly considciing 
the different systems of sewage disposal, is of opinion that 
it is desirable to represent to the delegates of the combined 
area the necessity of their determining on adopting some 
dry portable system, such as that of the Goux Company, 
under the entire superintendence of the inspector of nui- 
sances, as the simplest system of disposing of village sew- 
age. 

The President, at the same meeting, gave an outline of 
his late visits to Halifax and Aldershot, where he had seen 
the Goux system in full operation, since which he had 
come to the conclusion that it was the best he had yet 
examined and tested, both for towns and villages; he there- 
fore had recommended its adoption universally throughout 
his area. 



-<xfS9^o^ 



%\t Pealt^ of Matmng places. 

There are many circumstances which render it more 
difficult to estimate, by the death-rate standard, the sani- 
tary condition of popular health resorts, or watering 
places, than that of other communities. The ix>pulation 
often fluctuates in a watering place, at different j>eriods of 
the year, to the extent of 10,000, 15,000, or even 20,000, 
according to the number of visitors who, during a few 
months, may be temporary residents. The natural residents 
at a watering place may be less than 5,000, whereas the 
population may, for three or four months, be maintained 
at nearly 20,000. The problem, how far it may be neces- 
sary to take this population of visitors into account, in 
calculating the death-rate has never been satisfactorily 
solved ; in ordinary cases the deaths among visitors should 
be few, as Imt few invalids are taken to crowded holiday 
resorts, and if a visitor be taken seriously ill when holiday- 
making his first impulse is to return home. There are, 
however, many places especially on the south coast, which 
are favourite winter and spring resorts for invalids, in 
which the death-rate is raised by the deaths of patients 
suffering from phthisis and other chronic diseases. The 
deaths of visitors in watering places have afforded a fruit- 
ful source for discussion with reference to the death-rate 
of these localities ; and there is a natural tendency 
on the part of local authorities to claim as those of 
visitors as large a proportion of the total deaths as 
possible, in order to keep down what they would call the 
corrected death-rate. There is, however, much difficulty 
in satisfactorily deciding what constitutes a visitor, and 
there is certainly very little in the death-register to assist 
the inquirer in such an investigation, even if the definition 
of a visitor could be fixed and generally accepted. The 
question of boundaries, too, is a third difficulty in the way 
of compiling vital statistics of watering places. In very 
few of the watering places are their recognised boundaries 
co-extensive with boundaries of r^stration suVdistricts ; 
and, indeed, the boimdaries in many places are scarody de> 
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fined. It is now well-known that the Registrar-General in 
his Watering-place Table adopts the limits of the entire re- 
gistration sub-districts most nearly corresponding with each 
place ; the result is that a considerable portion of surround- 
ing rural area is often included with the watering places, 
in most cases favourably affecting the death-rate. 

Although we have thought it well to state some of the 
special difficulties which stand in the way of estimating the 
sanitary condition of watering-places from their death-rate, 
we still incline to the opinion that the vital statistics of 
these places are worth studying, not only by the public 
who at this season of the year naturally begin to look for- 
ward to a holiday in one of these health resorts, but also by 
the local authorities who are preparing for the annual visit 
of their clients. With this view we propose to publish 
from time to time a summary of the most recent vital sta- 
tistics of some of the principal watering places, and as far as 
possible to point out how far the figures may be taken as 
indications of their sanitary conditions. 

YARMOUTH. 

The municipal borough of Yarmouth consists of two 
parishes— Great Yarmouth and Gorleston ; the former 
situated in the county of Norfolk, and the latter in Suffolk. 
The population of the borough increased from 34,810 in 
1861 to 41,819 in 1871 ; this increase is equal to an 
annual rate of i -85 per cent. Calculated at this rate, the 
population of the borough in the middle of the present 
year will be 45,210. As the Registrar- General in his 
annual table showing the rate of mortality in English 
vvatering-places only deals with entire sub-districts, 
Yarmouth in that table does not correspond with the 
borough of Yarmouth, and, as stated in the table, it includes 
the whole registration district of Yarmouth which is co- 
extensive with the parish of that name, and the sub-district 
of Gorleston. Gorleston sub-district includes, besides the 
parish of that aime, five other rural parishes, which, at 
the Census in 1871, had an aggregate population 
of 1,910. The Registrar-General's figures, therefore, 
relate to a rural population of something less than 
2,000 persons, in addition to the entire population of 
Yarmouth borough. The inclusion of this additional 
population probably has the effect of slightly reducing 
the birth- and death-rates for the borough, more par- 
ticularly as the in-door paupers from the whole of this 
-sub-district are drafted to the Union Workhouse in Lowes- 
toft sub-district, and therefore any births or deaths occur- 
ring among them are not, as they should be, debited to the 
population of the sub-district. 

One of the weakest points in the Registrar-General's 
Watering-place Table is that it only relates to one quarter 
of the year ; this, in small populations, is often too short a 
period for the calculation of reliable rates, and may lead 
to erroneous conclusions. We propose, therefore, to sum- 
marise the figures for Yarmouth, published by the Regis- 
trar-General in his four Quarterly Returns for 1874, with a 
view to forming an estimate of the present sanitary condi- 
tion of this watering-place. As before stated, these figures 
will relate to a population larger by about 2,000 than that 
of the borough. During the four quarters of 1874 the 
births registered were 1,420, and the deaths, exclusive of 
those in the Naval Lunatic Asylum, 1,032. The birth- 
rate was equal to 307, and the death-rate to 22-3 per 
1,000 of the population estimated to the middle of the 
year. In calculating the death-rate the deaths occurring 
in the Royal Naval Lunatic Asylum are excluded from calcu- 
lation. During the ten years, 1861-70, the average annual 
death-rate in this population was equal to 22 -5 ; this rate, how- 
ever, is calculated without correction for deaths in the Lunatic 
Asylum. The Yarmouth death-rate in the four quarters of 
the year was 19-9, 21 9, 22*0, and 25-2 per 1,000 respec- 
tively. During the year no less than 297 deaths were referred 
to the seven principal zymotic diseases, of which 255 re- 
sulted from scarlet fever, 39 from diarrhoea, 19 from different 
forms of fever, 10 from whooping-cough, 3 from diphtheria, 
one from measles, and not one from small-pox. These 



297 deaths were equal to 28 '8 per cent, of the deaths from 
all causes, and to a death-rate of 6*4 per 1,000 persons 
living. The percentage of deaths from these .seven 
zymotic diseases in eighteen of the largest English towns 
during last year was but 17*9, and the deaUi-rate from 
these diseases 4*5 per 1,000, or i -9 lower than in Yarmouth. 
The zymotic death-rate in Yarmouth was equal to 5*1 per 
1,000 in 1 87 1, 5*2 in 1872, and, after a decline to 3*8 in 
1873, ^ose to 6 '4 in 1874. During the ten years 1 86 1 -70, 
the average annual rate from these seven diseases in Yar- 
mouth was equal to 4*8 per 1,000, thus showing that 
zymotic disease has been excessively fatal for many years. 
During the year 187 1, within the district of Yarmouth, 
which does not include the whole of the borough, 38 
deaths were referred to enteric and simple fevers, 25 to 
small-pox, 20 to scarlet fever, 15 to whooping-cough, and 
87 to diarrhoea. In 1872 the fatality of small-pox in- 
creased and caused 82 deaths in the district ; 29 deaths 
were referred to different forms of fever, and 75 to diar- 
rhoea. In 1873 the zymotic death-rate showed a decline, 
but within the district 25 deaths were referred to different 
forms of fever, 21 to measles, 14 to whooping-cough, 82 
to diarrhoea, and 8 to scarlet fever ; the latter 8 deaths 
occurred in the last quarter of the year, and were the com- 
mencement of the fatal epidemic which caused no less than 
225 deaths within the borough during the year 1874, of 
which 33 occurred in the March, 73 in the June, 64 in the 
September, and 55 in the December quarters. This 
epidemic of scarlet fever caused a death-rate of 4*9 per 
1,000 in 1874, whereas in the whole of England and 
Wales the rate from this disease did not exceed | -o per 
1,000. The death-rate from fever in the Ixjrough in 1874 
showed a considerable decline from that which prevailed 
in previous years, and was equal to 0*41 per 1,000 against 
0*56 in England and Wales. 

There are two other tests of the sanitary condition of a 
population which the figures published in the Registrar- 
General's Quarterly Returns render it possible to apply to 
Yarmouth. The deaths registered in 1874 included 219 
of infants under one year of age, and 255 of persons aged 
60 years and upwards. Infant mortality, measured by the 
proportion of deaths under one year to births was equal 
to 154*2 per 1,000, and but slightly exceeded the propor- 
tion in England and Wales, in which it averaged 151 per 
1,000, whereas in the 18 largest towns it was 174. The 
death-rate among persons aged 60 years and upwards was 
equal to 65*1 per 1,000, and 6*9 per 1,000 lower than the 
average rate in England and Wales. Considering that 
Yarmouth is a town with nearly 50,000 inhabitants, both 
the rate of in&nt mortality and that among elderly persons 
during 1874 may be considered satisfactorily low. Indeed, 
if we exclude the deaths from scarlet fever, the death-rate 
in the borough during last year would be reduced below 
18 per 1,000 ; but it is just this fatality from zymotic dis- 
ease which may be most safely assigned to unfavourable 
sanitary conditions, and to deficient sanitary organisation. 
In the present day it is next to impossible to avoid infection 
from zymotic disease ; but infection only causes epidemics 
where circumstances and sanitary conditions are favourable 
to its development and unfavourable to health, and where 
means are not available or are not adopted for proper 
isolation of the first cases that occur. 

During the first three months of 1875 ^^^ death-rate in 
the area taken by the Registrar-General to represent the 
borough was 23*9 per 1,000, of which 2*3 per 1,000 was 
caused by the seven principal zymotic diseases. The 278 
deaths included 10 from scarlet fever, 1 1 from whooping 
cough, and 2 each from diphtheria, fever, and diarrhoea. 
The 10 deaths from scarlet fever showed a decline of 45 
from those returned in the last quarter of 1874, but it was 
locally reported that the fatality of the disease was in- 
creasing towards the end of March. The local authorities 
will need to show the greatest energy in the suppression 
of this epidemic in order to present a clean bill of health 
for the thousands of visitors who usually resort to Yar- 
mouth in July and August. 
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The greatest fatality from scarlet fever has occurred, 
it is locally reported, in the old part of the borough, 
within the town walls, some parts of which are admittedly 
overcrowded. It is also probably true that in the new 
parts of the town — in what may be called Yarmouth-on- 
the-beach, which is mostly frequented by visitors, and also 
in Gorleston — the disease has but slightly prevailed. The 
sanitary reputation of Yarmouth as a watering place is, 
however, inseparably connected with that of Yarmouth 
borough, and not improperly so, for it would be impossible 
for visitors to Yarmouth-on-the-beach to avoid all risk of 
infection from diseases which are prevalent in the old parts 
of the borough. 

Although Yarmouth has always been known as a 
watering-place, it never has been known as one of the 
crowded or fashionable ones. It retains much the same 
character as it possessed at the commencement of the 
century, when it was proportionately as much frequented 
as now. It was th^n, as now, supplied with lodgings 
which are numerous, and comparatively reasonable, and 
with provisions plentifril and cheap. 

Its climate is that of the eastern coast, more bracing 
than that of places on the south or west coast, and not 
quite so bracing as that of other spots on the east coast, 
situated further north. The east winds are seldom the 
prevailing ones during the season when it has visitors. It 
is hard to say whether Yarmouth is to be counted in 
Norfolk or in Suffolk. In old days the climate of Suffolk 
was considered * sweet and adapted for consumptives ; all 
except a parcel of about two miles breadth along the sea- 
coast J The Norfolk climate was not considered so good, 
owing to the prevalence of ague ; but in these days we 
hope that there is little ague in Norfolk, and patients with 
delicate lungs do not go to Suffolk. 

Yarmouth offers very fair advantages for bathing, and 
has a tolerable share of amusements. The bathing ground 
is good and there is a supply of bathing machines. The 
old bath house has apparently been absorbed in the new 
bath hotel. Cold water baths are to be had in all the 
hotels. Fresh sea air is to be inhaled on the massive 

{>arade, or the two piers which run out from it, and on the 
ong pier at the mouth of the harbour, one of the largest in 
Great Britain. The quays ia the town are among the 
finest, and there are shady walks on the south quay. The 
view to the sea is always lively, owing to the coast being 
so great a resort for slupping, and from the number of 
vessels entering or leaving the port. During the herring 
season the scene is still livelier. 

As for amusements, Yarmouth has assembly rooms, 
with a croquet ground. There is also a public library with 
reading rooms, to which strangers can subscribe. 

Yarmouth does not lack the other usual amusements of 
the sea side. Sailing boats there are in abundance and 
(what many are fond ot) good sea-fishing. Those who are 
adventurous may see something of trawl fishing, of the 
mackard, and of the herring fishery. There are steamers 
ahnost daily to Lowestoft and Cromer. Fishing is also to 
be had up the Yare, and occasionally in those small fresh- 
water lakes characteristic of this district, many of them 
having, in spite of the flatness of their shores, as of the 
country in general, a good deal of picturesqueness, among 
which Fritton Broad is particularly distinguished. For 
those who are fond of antiquity there are many curious old 
houses in the town, and the parish church is large and 
interesting. Within three miles is the remarkable Roman 
fortress of Brough. Caistor also, no doubt originally a 
Roman station, is worth a visit. There are few Roman 
works in the country better worth studying than the former 
of these. Yarmouth possesses a very large number of 
churches both belonging to the Establishment and to the 
numerous dissenting bodies. Caistor is interesting in itself 
and in its historical associations. From all that we have 
heard of the experience of friends who have visited Yar- 
mouth, we would say that it possesses many advantages, 
and that it is one of the few watering places where one 
gets more than one expects. 



The examination of the mortuary retoms 
show sufficiently that Yarmouth i$ a healthy 
unfortunate prevalence of small-pox and of 
1873 2uid 1874 caused a degree of mortality p 
be hoped will not recur. Although it is said 
narrow streets of the Rows are well perflated 
probable that there must be ample room for 
provement in them. 
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NOTICES OF MOTION. 

POLICE CELLS IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Mr. H. B. Sheridan has given notice that he will move for a lekct 
committee to inquire into the condition and general amrangements of 
the police cells of the metropolis. 

LABOURERS' DWELLINGS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. Butt has given notice that he will, on the second readugof 
the Agricultural Labourers' Dwellings (Ireland) Bill, move that a 
humble address be presented to her Majesty, praving that Her 
Majesty may be graciously pleased to issue a royal co mmiv a nn to 
inquire into the condition of the dwellings of agricultural labourers 
in Ireland. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

{Tkursday, Jum 5.) 

ARTISANS' DWELLINGS, 

Their Lordships went into committee on this bill, and 
a discussion — chiefly as to the mode in which the Act 
would be carried out, and the provision to be made for the 
thousands who would be unhoused by their old habittti(»is 
being removed— ensued, in which the Duke of Someiset, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Monteagle, the Duke of 
Richmond, Lord Napier and Ettrick, Lord Aberdare, and 
other noble lords took part. 

Earl Beauchamp, in reply, assured their Lordships that 
every care would be taken to secure adequate accommoda- 
tion for those who might happen to be ejected under the 
provisions of the bill. The only difficulty, as £u: as he 
knew, would be that of obtaining suitable .<dtes for the 
dwellings of the working men. 

Lord Napier and Ettrick subsequently proposed aa 
amendment to Clause 8, giving compulsory powers to the 
central authorities, in order that the local authorities might 
be kept up to their duty. 

Lord Aberdare said that it would be simply impossahle 
to compel local authorities to carry out all the provisions 
of the bill. The only thing Parliament could do would be 
to bring a healthy public opinion to bear upon those places 
where improvements were needed, and by giving foil 
powers to the local authorities to carry out what was re- 
quired. If the local authorities did not do their duty, it 
would be a proof that proper men had not been chosen by 
the ratepayers. 

The amendment was negatived. 

The Duke of Somerset called attention to Clause 12, 
and the power which it was proposed to give to the Secre- 
tary of State to modify improvements. 

Earl Beauchamp explained that the power was given 
in the interests of the ratepajrers, and the clause was then 
agreed to. 

The bill, after some further discussion, passed through 
committee, and was ordered to be reported to the House. 



CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 

The Cbinmey- Sweepers Bill, the object of which is to 
prevent the employment of climbing-boys, also passed 
through committee, and in the form propc^ed by the Eui 
of Shaftesbury, its introducer. 

It was read a third time and passed on tibe Ttii inot 
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{Friday, yune 4.) 
SANITARY OFFICERS IN IRELAND. 

Lord Lifford called the attention of the House to 
the appointment of the salaries of certain sanitary officers 
in Ireland by sealed orders of the Local Government 
Board (Ireland), and moved for a return of the names of 
Boards of Guardians of the Poor in Ireland who had ob- 
jected to such appointments. 

Lord Lurgan siid that as fisir as he knew the Local 
Government Board had carried out its powers moderately 
and welL 

Earl Dartrey supported the motion. 

The Duke of Richmond, whilst offering no objection to 
the return, explained that the board of guardians who had 
been especially referred to neglected to do their duty, and, 
liter repeated remonstrances, the Local Government Board 
found it necessary to exercise the powers with which they 
were armed, and to give such salaries to the sanitary of- 
ficers as they considered were warranted by the circum- 
stances of each case. 

ARTISANS* DWELLINGS. 
The report of amendments to this bill was received. 

{Monday, yune 7.) 
FOOD AND DRUGS BILL. 

The Duke of Richmond moved the second reading 
)f the Sale of Food and Drugs Bill, which, he said, was 
ntroduced in the House of Commons in consequence of 
Jie failure of previous legislation on the subject The 
present bill was mainly based on the Report of a Select 
Committee, and related to the offence of mixing with any 
uticle of food or with drugs anything injurious to health, 
)r selling the same. In order to meet reasonable objec- 
ions, exemptions from penalty were allowed in certain 
:ases. With regard to the article of tea, he mentioned 
liat great adulteration was practised in China, and the 
l>ill would therefore enable the authorities of the Custom- 
iionse to inspect tea before it was brought into consumption. 

Lord Morley believed that the Act of 1872 had been 
effectual in correcting much of the adulteration which 
existed before, And he mentioned some points which he 
thought would require consideration on the next stage of 
the bUl. 

Lord Redesdale observed that as by the bill the seller 
would, in certain cases, be protected from punishment if he 
labelled the article sold as being a mixture, it ought to be 
incumbent on him to state also the nature and percentage 
of the mixture. 

Lord Cottesloe believed it would be quite beyond the 
power of the officers of the Custom-house to examine the 
imported tea efficiently. 

The bill was read a second time. 



{Ttusday, yutu%,) 

PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

This bill was brought up from the House of Commons 
and read a first time. 



tion. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

( Thursday, yune 3. ) 
PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
This bill, as amended, was brought up for considera- 



A number of verbal alterations were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third time. 



{Monday, yune 7.) 

ARTISANS' DWELLINGS (SCOTLAND.) 

The Lord Advocate, in reply to Mr. Grieve, said a 

bill on thb subject was prepared and printed, and that its 

introduction was delayed only until after the passing of a 

iimilar measure through the other House, 



(Tuesday, yum 8.) 
METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
This bill passed through Committee. 

{Wednesday, yuneg.) 
LABOURERS' COTTAGES BILL. 

Sir G. Balfour, in the absence of Mr.Fordyce, moved 
the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. V. Agnew objected to the bill on the ground that 
it was an interference with the rights of property. 

Mr. Barclay was speaking in support of the bill when a 
quarter to six arrived, and the debate was adjourned. 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL (LANDS) BILL. 
This bill was read a second time. 



METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT ACTS 

AMENDMENT BILL. 
This bill was considered as amended. 



PUBLIC WORKS LOAN ACTS AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On the motion of Mr. W. H. Smith, the following 
were nominated the select committee on Public Works 
Loan Acts Amendment Bill : — Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. 
Hankey, Viscount Crichton, Mr. Pell, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Onslow, Lord F. Cavendish, Mr. Hermon, Sir G. Camp- 
bell, Mr. Whitelaw, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Cubilt, Major 
O'Reilly, Mr. Grantham, and Mr. Rath bone. 



"•ofr^^o*- 



f afcor "gt^oxU. 



EVASION OF THE LAW OF VACCINATION. 

We are very glad to find that the Local Government 
Board has taken active steps to enforce the law against 
the Keighley Union, the guardians of which have hitherto 
repudiated obedience to the law on the ground that they 
were elected for the express purpose of doing so. This 
monstrous doctrine needed short, sharp, and decisive 
treatment, and so the Court of Queen's Bench seems to 
have thought too, for it granted a rule nisi for a mafulatftus 
without much argument. 

THE LEVYING OF RATES. 

The matter of R. Mayer v. the Burslem Local Board 
of Health, has come before the Court of Queen's Bench 
on a special case. The point raised was one of some 
interest in reference to the powers of boards with respect 
to the levying of special district rates. The principal 
question involved was whether a resolution passed by the 
board in 1850, lev)ring a separate rate on each portion of 
the district, could be rescinaed by a resolution subsequently 
adopted at a meeting not formally convened substitutitig a 
general district rate. The Court gave judgment for the 
appellant 

SELLING POISON WITHOUT A LICENSE. 

W. V. Aldridge, oil and colourman, of 8, Islington 
Green, who was fined 2/. lor. for unlawfully selling oxiUic 
acid without a license, applied subsequently to the magis- 
trate for advice under the following circumstances. He 
said he had received a letter firom Flux and Co., of 3, East 
India Avenue, stating that as he had sold oxalic acid 
without being on the register of chemists he had incurred 
a penalty of 5/., which was payable to the Pharmaceutical 
Society under the Pharmacy Act, 1868. He was further 
informed tliat if he did not pay that sum, together with 5/., 
the cost of the letter, further proceedings would be taken 
to recover that penalty. He thought that having once paid 
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& penalty he had no right to pay a second penalty. Mr. 
Cooke said that as far as that court was concerned the de- 
fendant had paid the penalty for infringing the law, and 
could not now be called upon to pay a further penalty. 
The letter seemed to indicate that the Pharmaceutical 
Society was about to take civil proceedings for the recovery 
of the penalty and the costs. With that he had nothing 
to do, and could therefore not give advice. 



REFUSE FROM AERATED-WATER FACTORY. 

At Marlborough Street, T. Codey, mineral water 
inanufaclurer, 88, Whitfield Street, St. Pancras, has been 
summoned for allowing the discharge of mineral waters 
and other offensive matters, and the deposit of the residue 
from the manufacture of aerated waters, into the sewer. 
The solicitor (o the Vestry of St. Pancras said that one 
ftushman bad been killed on entering the sewers, and 
others so afTected that they refused to go down. The 
defendant discontinued the practice for some time, but on 
February iS it was found that he had resumed it. The 
inspector of nuisances proved serving notice on the defen- 
dant to discontinue the nuisance. He went down the 
sewer on February i8, and saw some refuse from the drain 
brought out. The refuse was very ofTensive matter, and 
made him giddy when he stood over it. The matter 
appeared to be a sediment of lime. Francis, foreman of 
the flushers, proved taking some of the matter from the 
sewers. He considered it was dangerous to health, One 
ilusher had lost his life through it, and others had been 
made ilL After going down the sewer he was attacked 
with giddiness. Dr. Stevenson, lecturer on chemistry at 
Guy's Hospital, stated that he had examined the stuff. 
The deposit was a white solid substance such as forms the 
refuse from aerated-water factories and ordinary sewage. 
The refuse from the soda-water consisted of whiting and 
product of the action of oil of vitriol and whiting, 
known as sulphate of lime. The refuse was odourless, 
but when shut up with sewage it underwent decom- 
position and lost oxygen. The carburic acid of the 
sewer, by its action on the decomposed refuse, liberated 
from it a poisonous gas known as sulphuretted hydrc^en. 
The white refuse also detained the sewage mechanically, 
which caused its decomposition iVi.iu!u. The refuse thus 
acted deleteriously both mechanically and chemically. 
Mr. Lewis, in defence, said he was prepared to show by 
other professional evidence (hat the charge of causing a 
nuisance could not be sustained, and that no danger 
to health was to be feared fj^m the practice. Mr. 
Wanklyn, analyst, said he liad enamined some soda-water 
refuse, and found that it contained two per cent, of free 
sulphuric acid. Such a refuse, if diluted with water, would 
act as a disinfectant, and would not liberate noxious gases 
from sewage, for the quantity of liquid would be more than 
sufficient to dissolve all the sulphuretted hydrogen libe- 
rated by the action of the acid. The solicitor of the vestry 
wished to put in the joint opinion of the Solicitor-General 
and Mr. II. B. Bland. The opinion was to the effect that 
a magistrate could make an order on the manufiictuter 
under section ii, i8 & 19 Vict, c 121. Counsel went 
on to say that the case submitted to them was important 
to the Vestry of St. Pancras, as the men sent into the sewer 
to flush it as required could not do their work without 
having their health injured. As the question vras not free 
from doubt, though if a magistrate gave an order of prohi- 
bition they had no doubt it would be sustained, they would 
suggest Ihot the magistrate, if requested, should state a 
case for the opinion of the Superior Courts. Mr. Knox 
said he was preirared to give his decision, and remarked 
that, under the circumstances, he felt compelled to rely on 
the evidence of the medical gentlemen on the part of the 
parish, that pulling the refuse matter into the sewer was 
injurious to health. He should therefore make an order 
that the nuisance be discontinued. 



DUST-BINS. 

Sir,— Can I get anyremedyfor badscavetiging? Mj 
dust-bin has never been emptied without one or two a[^- 
cations by letter to the Vestry Board (who acknowledje 
that all dust-bins should be cleared once a fi)itiug)it|. 
Mine has now been untouched for four weeks (though I 
have applied twice to have it emptied), and generally is 
left from six to eight weeks at a stretch. The nsnlt it 
my eldest girl has scarlet fever, and the doctor thinks it 
likely my other children will have it. I am unable to gH 
any redress from the Vestry Board. J. G. W. H. 

[The first thing to be done in the way of scavenging 
reform is to abolish tips—pints of beer and twopcnces, etc. 
This is the secret of the irregular visits of scavengeisitliti 
go where they are brit>ed, and do not go where they in 
not bribed. Bui J. G. W. H has a It^al remedy against hii 
vestry, and we recommend him to apply immediatelj to I 
police magistrate for a summons against that body.] 



VILLAGE SANITATION. 

Sir, — Would you be kindenougfa to answer the following 
questions in your next issue ? 

In suggesting means for the improveinenl of my dii- 
trtct, I ordered the draining of certain cottages and the 
removal of an open cesspool into which the cottages lui 
previously drained ; this has been dorw by a Urge owatr 
of cottage pro])erty in the village of Penketh, but betwrn 
the drainage on one side of his property and the otiia 
there exists a sink ditch which is the meam of communica- 
tion between the two portions. This was cleaned out it 
my request last year ; it is now stagnant and receiving m 
part of the drainage, it is highly oflcnsive and in ckw 
proximity to several cottages ; it belongs to another persa 
and he declines to do it because it does not receire uj 
drainage from his field except surface water. Is be nM 
liable for cleaning It out, and can I not compel him to oiii< 
tinue the drain and thus avoid the nuisance which wilt 
periodically exist ? 

I ordered or recommended that a well, which coetiiM 
pure water and supplies a number of cottages, should be 
protected from fear of pollution, as it is on the road-aile, 
and also liable to be infected by a road drain. The am- 
seers refuse to be at the expense. Cannot the saniut; 
authority do it and chaige the ratepayers T 

John H. Gitssu. 

[Our correspondent does not state with due deainesi 
the facts necessary to enable us to furnish him with 1 Fall 
statement of advice, but, so far as we can make oat,sectioDS 
of the Nuisances' Removal Act of 1855 provides all the 
remedy which he can require. 

With reference to his second question, section jo of tlie 
Sanitary Amendment Act, 1)^74, seems applicaUe to the 
well alluded to.] 



Itbiehj. 



Hints on Public Health. By Henrv J. Alfom, 
M.D. Lond., Medical Officer of H^ih, Taun- 
ton Sanitary Districts. 
This is a reprint of a series of ' Occa»anil 
Papers on Public Health,' which were contributed bf 
Dr. Alford to the pages of the Samerset CtrxKff 
Cazeite. Like most medical officers of health, be 
had found that many of the difficulties with which 
he had to contend were due to ignorance of sanitaiT 
matters on the part of the public, and with cwn- 
mcndable zeal he has endeavoured in this way to 
remove some of the obstacles to sanitary lefbnn in 
his district It is questionable, however, wbethet 
Dr. Alford's efforts in this respect have at all coon 
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©rigtnal ^apir. 

THE EPPING FOBEST QUESTION. 

BY FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 

The publication of the * Preliminary Report ' of 
the Epping Forest Commissioners is an important 
event in the history of a remarkable agitation. Dur- 
ing the course of the last ten years the Epping 
Forest question has been more or less prominently 
before the public, having been taken in hand for the 
maintenance of the popular rights successively by 
* The Commons Preservation Society,* by the Com- 
mittee of * The Epping Forest Fund,' and by the 
Corporation of London. During the last four years 
the struggle between the defenders of open spaces 
and the lords of Epping manors has been prolonged 
and determined. Happily the public have in this 
contest had might as well as right upoh their side, 
and hence victory has declared for them. The 
Epping Forest question had to be tried by the costly 
process of law, and but for the generosity and public 
spirit of the Corporation of London — qualities evinced 
at the right moment, and, on that account, doubly 
valuable — it is impossible to say how the matter 
would have ended. Where, in fact, had this public- 
spirited body not come forward to aid the popular 
cause, could the public — whose rights had been un- 
scrupulously invaded — have looked for aid to resist 
the Epping Forest enclosers? Strange to say, 
governments within recent years have been remark- 
ably indifferent concerning the maintenance of public 
rights to common lands, and the defence of these 
rights has been left entirely to voluntary effort 

Epping Forest is the most valuable of the open 
spaces which are in proximity to the metropolis ; 
yet within comparatively so recent a period as that 
between the years 1854 and 1862, the Commissioners 
of Woods commenced and carried on the sale of the 
Crown rights over more than 4,000 acres of the 
forest These valuable rights — the disposal of which 
gave considerable impulse to the work of enclosure — 
were sold for the sum of about 4/. los. an acre, and 
it seems that the department concerned in their 
sale — which it was alleged took place without the 
consent or knowledge of Parliament — actually took 
credit for having by the transaction given proof of a 
skilful administration of the property of the Crown. 

It will be important to note what was the value 
of these Crown rights. They were, of course, origi- 
nally exercised by the Sovereign, chiefly for purposes 
of sport, and they practically barred enclosure. Not 
only the forest of Epping, but all of what were called 
the Royal forests were and are subject to them, ex- 
cept as to such portions of the forests over which 
they have been relinquished by sale. There is no 
doubt whatever that had the Crown chosen to insist 
upon the maintenance of its rights over Epping 
Forest, had refused to sell them, and had determmed 
to prosecute those persons who had infringed them 
by enclosing, the preservation of the forest might 
have been secured years ago. This course was in 
fact suggested in 1869 to the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, by a deputation from the East 
end of London. Mr. Lowe, however, distinctly refused, 
on behalf of his government, to insist on the main- 
tenance of the Crown rights in Epping Forest, 
although he was assured that they were mcontestable 



and that an action at law taken by the Crown to 
maintain them would cost not more than about 
1,500/. Referring, in a speech made at Glasgow in 
September, 1872, to the request made by this deputa- 
tion, Mr. Lowe said that he considered it would have 
been * a flagrant iniquity ' to exercise the old forcstal 
rights of the Crown. But about the very time when 
Mr. Lowe was making his Glasgow speech, a corre- 
spondent, signing himself *A Forester,' stated in a 
letter to the Times that the Crown was still demand- 
ing compensation for the abrogation of its forestal 
rights in the New Forest. In a letter to the Times, 
published on October 4, 1872, I asked * If, as Mr. 
Lowe asserted last week at Glasgow, to exercise the 
Crown rights over Epping Forest is a "flagrant 
iniquity," how comes it that the Crown has sold its 
rights over 4,000 acres ? If the Crown rights are 
obsolete, they must be worthless, and it would not be 
honest on the part of a public department, acting in 
its administrative capacity for the Government, 
which in its turn represents the Crown, to sell 
obsolete and worthless rights.' 

The Crown rights over the Royal forests, how- 
ever, are neither obsolete nor worthless, as the Court 
of Chancery and the Epping Forest Commissioners 
have abundantly proved. Still, as the representa- 
tives of the Crown had refused, in 1869, to assert the 
rights of the Crown over Epping Forest for the pur- 
pose of preserving it as a recreation ground for the 
inhabitants of the metropolis, it was necessary to 
try the validity of the commoners* rights as a bar to 
enclosure. 

The necessity for this course arose from the fact 
that the most unscrupulous and barefaced enclosures 
were being made of the forest lands. But it was 
not until 1871 that public attention began to be 
fairly aroused to these illegal proceedings. In 
the month of July in that year a great public meeting 
to protest against them was held on Wanstead Flats, 
under the presidency of Sir Antonio Brady. This 
indignation meeting served as the commencement 
of an active campaign against the offending Lords 
of Manors who had been enclosing the forest. A 
few days afterwards *The Epping Forest Fund,' 
originated by freeholders within the forest, was 
established, in order to promote the movement for 
the protection of the public rights. The 'Forest 
Fund' committee, including Sir Antonio Brady, Mr. 
Frederick Young, and Mr. W. G. Smith (its very 
efficient and energetic honorary secretary), has for 
the past four years been carrying on this movement 
with the most untiring persistence. 

About the time that the forest fund was origi- 
nated, the Ancient Court of Verderers was revived. 
Sir Antonio Brady, Sir T. White, and Mr. G. 
Wythes being elected by the freeholders within the 
forest to act in conjunction with Colonel George 
Palmer, who was the only surviving member of the 
old Forestal Court. In the same month of July, 1871, 
the Corporation of London, who were freeholders of 
a small estate within the forest, served a notice of 
proceedings upon the trustees of Lord Cowley, who 
had a short time before enclosed a part of the Wan- 
stead Flats. In the month of August following a bill 
was filed in chancery by the Corporation against the 
lords of manors and the Crown in restraint of 
enclosure, and for declaration of rights of conmion 
of pasturage over all the manors within the forest 
This was the commencement of the celebrated suit 
which, after a period of rather more than three • 
years, was decided on November 10 last against the 
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defendants. The suit affected only those enclosures 
which had been made since the year 1851, but these 
were of sufficient importance, as will be seen here- 
after. 

Nothing could be more emphatic than the judg- 
ment pronounced by the Master of the Rolls. After 
an elaborate summing-up of the several points 
which had been shown in evidence, he concluded by 
affirming that the defendants had 'taken other 
people's property without their consent,' and had 

* appropriated it to their own use.' He continued : — 

* As regards the bulk of the defendants, they have 
been parties to a litigation in which they have en- 
deavoured to support their title by a vast bulk of 
false evidence. Of course if they had succeeded I 
should not have allowed them the costs of that evi- 
dence. But considering that that evidence must, I 
think, be wholly discredited, and that it was put in after 
what ought to have been the exercise of great care 
and caution, I cannot make them otherwise than re- 
sponsible for the acts of their agents who got up 
that evidence without sufficient care, and who, I 
think, could have avoided raising that issue if they 
had exercised more diligence and more criticism. 
That is an additional reason for making all the par- 
ties to that evidence pay the costs.' 

Coming now to the report of the Epping Forest 
Commission, it cannot be said — interesting and im- 
portant as are the facts contained in this document 
and its appendices — that the investigations under- 
taken by the commissioners add anything to the 
conclusive and masterly judgment of the Master of 
the Rolls. The commissioners were appointed by 
an Act of Parliament, which received the Royal as- 
sent in August, 1 87 1, and it will be useful to give 
their own explanation of the duties which they were 
directed to perform, as set forth in the preamble of 
their report They say :— ' We were directed to in- 
quire into and ascertain the boundaries of the Forest 
of Waltham, otherwise Epping Forest, and of the 
lands of your Majesty's subjects within the same, and 
to inquire of any purprestures,. encroachments, or tres- 
passes, on the soil of your Majesty within the said 
forest, and by whom and when made, and how occu- 
pied, and whether any and what unlawful enclosures 
had been made, and were then continued within the 
regard of the said forest, whereby the forestal rights 
and interests of your Majesty had been in any and 
what respect diminished, abridged, or otherwise pre- 
judiced, and whether any and what lands, lying 
within the bounds of the said forest, were quit and 
free of the regard thereof, or within and subject to 
the regard thereof, or subject to any and what forestal 
or other rights of your Majesty, and also to inquire 
whether any and what person or persons claimed any 
and what rights of common of pasture, fuel, turbary, 
fern, or other rights or interests m, upon, or over the 
said forest ; and whether in respect of any and what 
particular lands or otherwise, such rights or interests 
were claimed, and how and by whom such rights or 
claims had hitherto been exercised or enjoyed ; and 
also to inquire whether your Majesty was entitled to 
any, and what, rents or other payments or acknowledg- 
ments for or in respect of any such rights or claims ; 
and also to inquire into the origin, nature, extent, 
and particulars, and probable value of the claims of 
your Majesty's subjects, in, to, upon, or over the said 
forest, and to receive and deliberate upon any offers 
or proposals which might be made for commuting, 
surrendering, or extinguishing all or any of such 
claims, and to inquire into tho nature, constitution, 



powers, jurisdiction, and practice of any forest court, 
theretofore held within the said forest^ and the suf- 
ficiency or insufficiency thereof for the purposes for 
which such courts were constituted, and as to the 
expediency of remodelling or abolishing the said 
Courts, and as to the expediency of creating and 
forming any extra parochial portions of the said 
forest into one or more parish or parishes, or adding 
the same to any existing parish or parishes, and 
generally to carry on and prosecute such other 
inquiries as should in our judgment tend to enable 
us to make reports upon the premises, and to 
prepare and settle a scheme for the disafforesting of 
Epping Forest, and for the preservation and man^e- 
ment of the waste lands thereof.' 

The original Act appointing the Commission 
limited the time for die investigation and report to 
two years. But this time having expired without the 
necessary report an amending Act was passed (in 
1873), giving an additional two years for the purposes 
of the inquir>*. But even this extension of time was 
found insufficient by the Commissioners, and the 
powers of the Act of 1873 having expired on March 
29 last, a further amending Act has been passed 
this session. The Commissioners desired that this 
new Act should give them an additional period of 
two years. But the time was very properly shortened 
to one year, by the end of which, it is to be hoped, 
the Commissioners will be prepared to deal finally 
with the question. The result of their four years 
labour is a ' preliminary ' report, to which are added 
seven appendices and seven coloured maps. Ap- 
pendix I. contains the printed notes of proceedings 
at public meetings in three volumes. Appendix IL 
is attached to the report, and contains a copy of 
a verified translation of the perambulation of the 
bounds of Epping Forest in the reigii of Charles the 
First. Appendix III. is a printed copy of the Rolls 
of the Verderers' Courts in four volumes, and dating 
from the year 1713 to December, 1848. 

It is a curious fact — and a very significant one 
also — that the enclosures made in Epping Forest 
since the year 1851 include six times more land 
than the entire quantity which was enclosed between 
the year 1600 and the year 1851. The Commissioners 
state : ' As to the enclosures made in old times they 
were small strips by the roadside, or if more import- 
ant, the leave of the Forest Courts had been obtained, 
and in other cases of enclosures they were either 
abated by the Forest Courts or the offenders were 
fined.' They also give the following interesting 
facts, namely, * That before the year 1600 but six 
acres of the forest had been enclosed ; that between 
the year 1600 and the year 1700 but four acres had 
been enclosed ; that between the year 1 700 and the 
year 1800 but seventy acres had been enclosed ; and 
that up to about the year 185 1 barely 600 acres had 
been enclosed ; but that since that date over 3,600 
acres have been enclosed.' 

The Epping Forest Amendment Act passed in 
1872 provided that no new legal proceedings Vexcepc 
such as might be necessary in order to make the 
suit of The Commissioners of SeTvers of the City tf 
London v. Glasse and Others ' effectual should be 
instituted without the leave of the Commissioners^ 
and subject to such terms and conditions as they 
might impose, until after the expiration of the sessiofi 
of Parliament next after they had made their final 
report. But the suit of the Corporation thus excepted 
involved the main question at issue. In &ct it has 
been contended that so importaiit and infrir^lf t 
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case as that relating to Epping Forest — a case in- 
volving the most difficult and complex questions of 
law — ought never to have been entrusted to lay com- 
missioners, but should have been left entirely to the 
decision of the Courts of Law, which are alone fully 
competent to deal with such cases. However, it can 
harcily be questioned that the Commissioners have 
collected, by means of their inquiry, a valuable mass 
of evidence respecting the Epping Forest question. 
Their finding is as follows : — * After a careful con- 
sideration of the evidence submitted to us, and the 
arguments urged by the parties appearing before us, 
and the various authorities cited, and the decision of 
the Court of Chancery in the suit of The Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London v. Glasse 
and Others^ we are led to the following conclusions : 
That over those parts of the waste within the regard 
of the forest over which your Majesty's rights have 
not been released or conveyed, such rights still exist. 
That all enclosures within the regard of the forest 
made since August 21, 185 1, where your Majesty's 
forestal rights have not been conveyed or released, are 
unlawful as against your Majesty and the com- 
moners ; and that where your Majesty's rights have 
been conveyed or released, enclosures within the 
regard of the forest made since August 21, 1851, are 
unlawful as against the commoners. That the 
owners and occupiers of land and tenements within 
the regard of the forest, not being waste of the forest 
or enclosures from waste, have a right of common of 
pasture for commonable cattle within the forest — 
— namely, horses and neat beasts, levant and cou- 
chant— on their lands and tenements as aforesaid, as 
appurtenant thereto, on all the wastes of the forest, 
according to the assize and. customs of the forest. 
That the present waste of the forest within the re- 
gard thereof, as ascertained by us, is 6,021a. or. 28ip. 
Of this quantity, 3,014a. ir. 6Jp. are open waste, 
and 3,006a. 3r. 2iip. are enclosed ; that over 
3,558a. ir. lojp. your Majesty's forestal rights 
have been conveyed or released, and over 
2,462a. 3r. I7ip. they still exist That, although 
the public have long wandered over the waste 
land of Epping Forest without let or hindrance, 
we can find no legal right to such user established in 
law, but this user is a matter for consideration in the 
setUenient of the scheme.' 

The reason why the public have ' long wandered 
over the waste lands of Epping Forest without let 
or hindrance' is simply because there is no existing 
law which has been able to prevent their doing so. 
Strictly speaking, however, the right of * common of 
pasture,' etc, and the custom which must follow the 
exercise of that right now established by law, namely, 
the custom of the commoners to wander freely over 
the forest in search of their cattle, applies only to 
the inhabitants — being owners and occupiers of land 
* within the regard of the forest' But, practically, 
the right in question is one that has been and will 
continue to be exercised by the public in general. 

The question as to how and in what manner this 
right shall be exercised by the public is one of con- 
siderable interest and importance. But it must be 
discussed in another paper, in which I also propose 
to direct attention to the following statement made 
by the commissioners in concluding their report. 
They say : * Having made the inquiries and arrived 
at the conclusions aforesaid, it now remains for us 
to proceed with the other hiquiries directed by the 
Epping Forest Act, 1 871, so far as may be necessary 
to enable us to prepare and settle a scheme for the 



disafforestation of the Forest, and for the preserva^ 
tion and management of the waste lands thereof.' 
It will be necessary to inquire how far this proposal 
to disafforest will be consistent with the public esti- 
mation of the object for which the preservation of 
Epping Forest has been undertaken. 
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TO SECRETARIES OF SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS AND 

KINDRED SOCIETIES. 

The Editor will be glad to receive^ with a viev^ 
to publication^ announcements of meetings^ re^ 
ports of proceedings^ and abstracts or originals 
of papers read before the tnembers of any sanitary 
or kindred association, 

THE PLAGUE. 

A PAPER on recent appearances of plague, of 
special interest at the present moment, was read 
before the Epidemiological Society, on the loth inst, 
by Mr. Netten Radcliffe. He described no less than 
five reappearances of the disease in various parts of 
the Levant since the outbreak at Benghazi in 1858. 
At the time of that outbreak plague had apparently 
disappeared for twenty years ; but, according to Mr, 
Radcliffe, there is a probability, from information 
incidentally obtained in the course of inquiry as to 
recent outbreaks, that plague was present in the 
Assyr district, Eastern Arabia, in 1853. Of the five 
reappearances of plague described by Mr. Radcliffe, 
one occurred in 1867, one in 1870-71, and three in 
the past year 1874. The outbreak on the Euphrates 
in the present year is held by Mr. RadcUflfe to be a 
continuation of an outbreak which took place in the 
previous year, and which is included in the three re- 
appearances of the disease in 1874. 

The reappearance of plague in 1867 occurred 
among the Arabs living in the midst of the great 
marshes, known as the Hindieh marshes, which 
lie on the west bank of the Euphrates, between 
Hillah and the town of Nedjef (Meshed Ali). These 
marshes, as seen from Birs Nimrud, are thus de- 
scribed by Mr. W. Kennett Loftus : 

« The river from the summit of the Birs Nimrud 
is very extensive, and its utter desolation has been 
the theme of frequent observation. No one can 
stand there and survey the scene around without 
being struck with the literal fulfilment of Isaiah's 
prophecy — " I will make it a possession for the bit- 
tern, and pools of water ; and I will sweep it with 
the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of Hosts." 
Spreading out like a vast sea, upon the north and 
west, was a marsh, which all the labours of the 
ancient and modem rulers of the country have never 
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been able to subdue. In certain seasons the waters 
of tbe Euphrates rise above their ordinary level and 

flood the whole surface of the low lands of Chaldxa, 
confinning every word of the prophet 

' Bordering upon this marsh » few spots attract 
the eye and relieve the long line of horizon. Due 
south stands the little tomb of the prophet Ezekiel, 
and at the distance of tifVy miles, in the mirage of 
early morning, may be discerned the mosque of the 
sainted Ali [in NedjefJ, glistening like a speck of 
gold as the beams of the rising sun play upon its 
surface. Nearer at hand, on the north-west, are the 
twin domes of Kerbella, the burial-place of All's 
slaughtered sons. Tht edge and islands of the 
marsh are at times dotted with encampments of 
Khuzeyl Arabs ; and with the telescope may be dis- 
tinguished their numerous flocks of sheep and 
camels, while the hum of busy voices can be dis- 
tinctly heard a distance of fiiU six miles across tbe 

Plague appeared among the villages of the Beni 
Taraf Arabs, who live in these marshes, in 1867, and 
destroyed about 300 persons, after having prevailed 
four months or thereabouts. 

The reappearance of 1870-71 occurred in Persian 
Kurdistan, on an elevated table-land lying south of 
Lake Unimiah, between the head-waters of the 
rivers lagatu and Tatawa. The disease appeared 
in the winter of 1870-71, when the villages were 
snowed in. This district escaped from the famine 
which existed in Persia in 1871, but the appearance 
of plague had been preceded by an 'epizootic among 
sheep, and ergotism among men. It is to be pre- 
sumed, therefore, that the inhabitants suffered some 
privation in the severe winter of 1870-71. The 
villages in which the disease earliest appeared were 
almost depopulated, and when the winter came to an 
end, and communication was re-established with 
neighbouring localities, the disease spread beyond 
the cottages of the plateau, and extended to the town 
of Bana and 10 other places. Fourteen places were 
attacked occupied by 1,326 families, and among these 
families there were 891 cases of plague, and 662 
deaths. 

The three reappearances of plague in 1874 oc- 
curred on the Lower Euphrates, in the Assyr district. 
Eastern Arabia, and in the district of Benghazi, 
North Africa, respectively. 

On the east bank of the Euphrates, opposite the 
Hendieh marshes where plague had appeared in 
1S67, is a still more extensive series of marshes, occu- 
pied by the Affij Arabs. Among these Arabs plague 
appeared in December, 1873, but did not undeigo 
any marked development until April, 1874. In that 
month the disease began to spread, and while chiefly 
prevalent among the Affij Arabs, it extended to 
Diwanieh and became scattered along the course of 
the river above that town as high as Hillah, and 
reached, without undergoing any great development 
there, Nedjef and Kerbella. The number of deaths 



in this outbreak, during the three months of April, 
May, and June, is believed to have been 4,oo(^ 
among a population estimated at c/apoo. 

The Assyr district, the scene of the reappearance 
in Eastern Arabia, lies between the Hedjai on the 
north, Yemen on the south, Nedj on thecast,andOie 
Red Sea on the west Inland it is a mountainous 
district rich in grain, fruit, and coffee. It would ap- 
pear, however, to be liable to local droughts, such as 
Livingstone writes, in his last journals, are a remark- 
able phenomenon of East Africa, for famine pre- 
ceded the appearance of plague. The Beni Sheir 
Arabs who inhabit the district, Wahabees, fieree, 
exclusive, and intractable, live in stone-built houses 
clustered in villages. At what time the plague ap- 
peared in this district, and to what extent it was de- 
structive, are not yet known. But there appears to 
be no doubt as to the nature^f the disease. It 
spread eastward beyond the limits of Assyr, and 
northwards to within four days journey of Mecca. 

The reappearance of plague in Benghazi vas 
limited to the few nomadic tribes living among tbe 
highlands of the district It followed upon iivt 
years' defective crops, with accompanying privation, 
and in some instances actual famine. The disease 
first took on an epidemic form in April, 1874, but 
cases had probably occurred several months previous 
to that time. At the beginning of the outbreak, 
when the disease was prevalent in the small town cj 
Merdj, Dr. Laval, a French army surgeon, who had 
gone from Benghazi to ascertain the actual nature of 
the malady, caught the infection, and died. Tbe 
outbreak lasted four months, and among a populi- 
tion numbering only 734 there were S33 cases and 
2d8 deaths. 

The plague now on the Euphrates is prevakni 
over a very wide district^on both banks of the ri*-ef, 
immediately south of the district in which plague 
was prevalent last year. This district,as thedistiict 
north of it, has numerous vast marshes, and on tlie 
east bank of the river live the Montefik Arabs. In 
December last cases of plague are reported to have 
occurred in Diwanieh, which suffered from the 
disease last year, and which is on the northern linul 
of the district now affected. In April the disease v^ 
peared in several locaUlies in the vicinity of Samara, 
and lying between that town and the Bahr-el-Nedjci 
About the same time an extension began on the east 
bank of the river, in the district of the Montefik 
Arabs, and there, according to the latest accounts, 
the disease has committed considerable ravages. 
An Ottoman medical commission has been investi- 
gating this outbreak, and detailed accounts of it will 
probably soon be received. 

Mr. Radchffe contented himself with describing 
the different outbreaks and the localities in which 
they had occurred, without expressing any (^rinion 
on their significance, and on the probable fiitDR 
course of the re-awakened pestilence. 
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A NEW PLEASUBE-GBOTJND. 

Mr. Joseph Newton, C.E., makes a timely and 
valuable suggestion for the utilisation of what is at 
present almost a piece of waste ground, so far as the 
public are concerned, namely, the Tower moat. The 
beautification and throwing open, under due restric- 
tion, of this ground for the benefit of the over- 
crowded denizens of the east end would be a great 
boon, and would certainly add greatly to the use and 
beauty, not only of the ground, but of the Tower 
itself. This idea had been brought before the atten- 
tion of the authorities by Mr. Newton long since, 
and then partially acted upon. We trust that this 
time his suggestions will be more fully carried out. 
The concession asked for is a very small one, and 
one which it would be a graceful act on the part of 
* the powers that be ' to concede, and would form a 
fitting sequence to the free opening of the Tower. 
*It is now,' says Mr. Newton, *some thirty-four 
years since I suggested to the Government of the 
day the draining and levelling-up of the filthy and 
fever-hatching moat or ditch, which then environed 
the Tower of London. The proposition was listened 
to and partially realised. The moat was subse- 
quently drained, but it was not filled up, as it ought 
to have been. On the contrary, the trench (which 
formerly received much of the sewage of the fortress) 
was allowed to remain, and is now utilised as an 
exercising ground for incipient soldiers. The moat- 
trench is in width about sixty yards, and it com- 
pletely surrounds the Tower on the land side, thus 
giving it a length of over a quarter of a mile. The 
area of the old moat is therefore considerable. 
Regarding the altered circumstances of the times in 
which we now live, and in presence of the free 
opening of the Tower which has just been conceded, 
the writer now suggests that the old ditch should be 
forthwith levelled up evenly with the footpaths of 
the large gardens by which it is encompassed. 
When this shall have been effected, the whole of the 
enclosed grounds may be opened as a park to the 
public. The surrounding districts are very popu- 
lous, and, as a rule, the inhabitants are too poor to 
be migratory; the boon would therefore be fully 
appreciated in the locality ; whilst, at the same time, 
visitors might leisurely survey the exterior, as well 
as the interior, of the Tower of London. Half a 
dozen veterans in the picturesque costume of ' beef- 
eaters ' might be constituted guardians of the new east 
end, or Tower Park. The space for training recruits 
might still be maintained if necessary ; but for 600 
or 700 years, and whilst the stagnant moat existed, 
it was apparently not needed. As a means of de- 
fence the trench, even though it be possible to fill it 
with Thames water, is in the present day useless. 
From whatever point of view the alteration we sug- 
gest may be regarded, then, it seems to us that it 
should meet with consideration from the 'proper 
authorities.' The expense of the improvements 
would not be very great ; and, with the co-operation 



of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and of the 
Thames Conservancy Board— the latter of whom 
could easily dredge ballast from the bed of the river 
for filling the old fosse or moat — the whole thing 
could be accomplished in the space of a few 
months. 

With the object of aiding the funds which are being 
raised for the purpose of obtaining a site for the West- 
minster Training School and Home for Nurses, Madame 
Christine Nilsson has again volunteered to give a morning 
concert at St. James's Hall on the 23rd inst 



LABOURERS' DWELLINGS. 

It is stated that a 'Metropolitan Artisans and La- 
bourers' Dwelling Association' has been formed under 
distinguished patronage, for the purpose of practically 
carrying out the beneficial effects of the Artisans* Dwel- 
lings Bill. In the first instance it is proposed to erect 
labourers' dwellings in the neighbourhood of Batfersea, 
Victoria, and other parks. 

METROPOLITAN WATER-SUPPLY. 

Dr. Frankland reports that the proportion of dis- 
solved organic impurity in the river waters supplied to the 
metropolis during May was larger than in April, but the 
samples drawn from the companies' mains all showed the 
results of efficient filtration. The Kent Company's water, 
derived from deep wells in the chalk, * maintained its usual 
good qualities.* 



OVER-CROWDING. 
It was elicited in the course of proceedings taken by 
the West Bromwich Commissioners, at Wednesbury, for 
the suppression of nuisances, that in one case the defendant, 
his wife, and seven children were sleeping in one room. 
In another case two men, their wives, and ten children 
occupied two small bed rooms, and in a third case, the 
defendant, his wife, and eleven children occupied two small 
bed rooms. 

SANITARY LECTURES AT DUBLIN. 
On the 8th inst, another of the series of lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Dublin Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, was given by Dr. Bell, on the subject of * Water.* 
The composition of pure water was shown, and it was 
pointed out, how in various cases water partakes of the 
constitution of the soil through which it passes. The 
subject of contamination was next referred to, and chemical 
tests were exhibited proving that mineral and sewage im- 
purities could satisfactorily be demonstrated. The Vartry 
water which is supplied to the citizens of Dublin was stated 
to be an exceptionally pure water. 



A WATER QUESTION. 
The St. Olave's (Southwark) Guardians, having erected 
an infirmary at Rotherhithe, find some difficulty in opening 
the building, in consequence of being unable to obtain ft 
sufficient water-supply. They require water on the second 
floor at a height of 30 ft. The Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Company confess that they are unable to give the 
supply at the height named, but offer a good one level with 
the ground. The guardians, finding that the Company's 
Act require them to provide a supply at a height of 130 ft., 
have appealed to the Local Government Board to compel 
them to provide water for the new infirmary, in accordance 
with their requirements. 
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MAINTENANCE OF PAUPERS. 
A Parliahentarv relom just published gives Ihe 
total amount expended in poor relief for the parocliial fesx 
18731! 7,692,169/. Of this 1,549,403/. or 10 per cent., 
was for the miintenanec of paupera in ivorkhmisesi 
3,a79,iaz/. or 43} per cent., in outdoor relief ; 780,927/, 
for mnintcnajice of pauper lunatics ; 272,698/. in repay- 
ment of loans and interest ; and i,Kio,qi9/., or 23^ per 
cent, in salaries, rations of oliicers, and other expenses of 
management. 

A NEW CORONER FOR THE BOROUGH OF 
BIRMINGHAM. 

At n recent meeting of the Birmingham Town Conncil, 
Dr. J. Birt Davis resigned the office of coroner for the 
borough, which he has held for Ihirty-sin years, on the 
plea of his advanced age. Dr. Davis was paid by fees, 
and his appointment was worth about l,SO0/. a year. A 
new coroner will be appointed next tnonlh, and it may tic 
hoped that the antiqualed system of payment by fees inll 
te abolished, as it has long since been in London. The 
exceptionally lar^ proportion of inquests held in Bir- 
mingham has in recent years been very frequently toin- 
men ted upon. 

MEASLES IN VICTORIA. 

The colony of Victoria has been suffering from an 
extensive midcmic of measles of so fatal a character that 
« portion of the press look up the view that the heads of 
the several religious denominations should agree to set 
apart a day of general prayer for deliverance from the 
jplague, or of humiliation for the sins of Ihe eominunity. 
The proposition was supported by a clergyman or two 
and by some earnest men ; hut as soon as it appeared to 
be entertained seriously, the Argtu protested, and a flood 
cf correspondents rusheil to its support. The old qnestion 
of the efficacy of prayer and of snpemalund inleivention 
in, or alteration or suspension of natural laws, were gone 
into again, and the controversy got lively and sparkling. 
■Whether it was that the clei^ were convinced by the 
(uguments used, or that the necessity for tuttional suppli- 
cation was superseded in consequence of a decided abate- 
ment of the pestilence whilst the discussion was going on, 
u not clear, but a fast day was not proclaimed. 

FATAL PREVALENCE OF SMALL-POX IN 
GALWAV. 
In answer to a question in the House the other even- 
ing, Mr. Hardy staled that the annual training of the 
Ciaway militia had already been postponed in consequence 
of the prevalence of small-pox in that county, and more- 
over that the War Office authorities were wailing for 
Ibrlber information on Ihe subject in order to decide 
whether it might not be necessary entirely to dispense with 
the training for this year. The increase in the mortality 
from small-pox in Ireland, as in other places, is doubllessly 
due, in great measure, to neglect of vaccination induced 
by the comparative immunity from the disease which 
followed the ArI rigorous enforcement of the Vaccination 
Act. The annual deaths from small-pox in Ireland were 
5,001 in the decade 1831-41 ; 3,828 between 1841 and 
1851 i 1,273 '"'O™ <8S' lo 1861, and further declined to 
411 in the len years 1861-70. During this last decade the 
annual numbers decreased steadily from 852 in 1S64, to 
163 in 1870. Sbce 1870 epidemics of small-pox have 
fwcurred in many parts of Ireland, notably in Belfast and 
Cork. It is to be regretted (hat vaccination statistics for 
Ittbnd, similar to those regularly published for Scotland, 
aje not available ; consequently, Ihere are no means of 
estimating the proportion of unvaccinated people in Gal- 
__ -|| jjijjjj parts of Ireland in which small-pox is 
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THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF EPIDEMICS. 
The recent election of Mr. Nellen Ratclifle, oneoflbe 
assistant medical officers of the Local Govemmeni Board, 
as president of the Epidemiological Society of London, is 
a flattering recognition of his long and valuable scries of 
epidemiological and sanitary labours in the interests of 
state medicine. The election may, moreover, be t^aidrf 
as n graceful compliment, on the part of the profession, lo 
the Medical Department of the Local Government Board, 
the public usefulness of which depends in great meosoie 
upon the thorough catmle cardiale which should, and •« 
may hope now does, prevail between this nncleos of a 
genuine Public Health Department arul the entire body 
of the medical profession. Tliis feeling will doubilesilj 
^- '"^ngthened by the intimate relations which prevail 



cliffe's election will materially assist in turning lo practical 
sanitary account the valuable and hitherto more purely 
medical investigations of Ihe Epidemiological Society. 



FLOWERS FOR THE SICK. 

WKATEVEit may be said for or against the rcrivalix 
Mr. Moody, there can be no question as lo the great good 
which has resulted from the 'Flower Mission' which vu 
started, at his suggestion we believe, some months ago. 
Since we last referred lo this subject, the work done by 
the mission has increased considerably ; and many sunilar 
agencies have been started for the purpose of supplyii^ the 
patients in the different London hospitals with llowen at 
r^ular intervals. The Flower Mission Agency at Spital- 
fields supplies the London Hospital, the Middlesex U»- 
pitai, two children's hospitals, ihe Seamen's Hospital, and 
several other institutions, with bouquets of flowers every 
week. To give some idea of the interest that is taken in 
this labour of love, it may be mentioned tlial not less than 
3,000 bouquets ore issued weekly from the Spitol&elds 
agency alone. In addition to Ihe hospitals, flowen are 
sent to many of Ihe large metropolitan worUionses. Six 
hundred bouquets are supplied, each week, lo the City of 
London Infirmary ; the aged and infino being spcdally 
noticed and cared for by the ladies who distribute dx 
bouquets in the workhouse infirmaries. Wc mentioned on 
a former occasion that each bouquet was placed in a 
holder on which a text was legibly written. An amasia{ 
story comes lo us from a reliable source, and well illus- 
trates the narrow view some really well-mcaaing clcrgjincn 
take upon religious subjects. 

The flower mission sent a lai^ qnanlitjc of bonqnels 
to one of the London hospilab recently, a text t^biy 
written on a piece of cardboard being attached to cidi 
bouquet. After they had been distributed to the patient^ 
the chaplain visited the wards and rfanoved some of llic 
lexis. When questioned as to his reason for doing so. be 
produced, with an air of triumph, one of the cards he hal 
removed, on which was written * I am Ihe tme vine,' isd 
slated that he was sure the mission must emanate (ram 
Rome, and be under the direction of the pope, for not 00I7 
was the card shaped like a cardinal's hal but it was oom- 
plete even lo the scarlet strings, a piece of red worsted 
beii^ used to attach it lo the touqueL We wonder wlul 
the young lady, who made the bouquet-holder, would say 
if she knew the anguish she has caused this poor parsco. 
We venture to suggest lo Mr. Whailey the propriety o( 
making the gentleman in question his private Aipljin 
Amongst the private flower agencies which have been 
started we must mention Ihe one established by ¥. Cleeve. 
Esq., C.B., of Lee, by which at least ^xly bouquets of 
choice flowers are sent lo the Seaman's Hospital, Green- 
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THE MANDAMUS AGAINST THE KEIGHLEY 

GUARDIANS. 

In the Court of Queen's Bench, at Westminster, on 
31st ult., before the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Mellor, and Mr. Justice Quain, a rule absolute was granted 
for a mandamus to the Keighley Board of Guardians to 
enforce the Vaccination Act. At the hearing no counsel 
appeared on behalf of the guardians to show cause against 
the rule ; and a counsel who appeared on behalf of the 
minority of the guardians, who were ' willing to put the 
Acts in force, was informed that he had no locus standi. 
The only shadow of a defence was a suggestion that the 
Local Government Board should have themselves given 
directions authorising the vaccination officers to prosecute, 
instead of obtaining a mandamus to force the guardians to 
do so. The Court expressed a strong opinion that though 
the Local Government Board might possiblv have power 
to put the vaccination officer in motion, this did not absolve 
the guardians firom the performance of a duty expressly 
impeded upon them by the order of the Board. The 
Solidtor-Geneial expressed an opinion that so soon as the 
guardians were convinced by this decision as to the law on 
the subject they would obey it. It is exceedingly satisfactory 
to hear from the medical officer of health at Skipton that the 
guardians of that union have recently come to their senses 
as to the carrying out of the Vaccination Act. Two men 
were recently prosecuted there for neglecting to have their 
children vaccinated, and were fined 20s. and costs, 'lliere 
now appears to- be a fair chance of the other 100 unvacd- 
nated children in this union being vaccinated without 
farther resort to compulsion. 



METROPOLITAN CEMETERIES AND BURLAL- 

GROUNDS. 

It has been dedded to establish another metropolitan 
cemetery in the neighbourhood of Willesden, and we be- 
lieve that the ground necessary for the purpose has been 
secured. Without wishing to raise needless alarms, we 
cannot but regret that a site so near London should have 
been decided upon. It is high time that the question of 
intramural interments should be reconsidered. In the 
course of a very few years Higl^te, Kensal Green, 
Abney Park, and Fulham will be as much intramural as 
the St. Giles's, St. Martin's, St. James's, and St. Pancras' 
burial grounds were some twenty years ago. Willesden 
itself is rapidly becoming a populous suburb, and one very 
easily accessible. 

In addition to the noxious gases which are evolved 
from the aggregation of many thousand bodies, there is the 
question of pollution of the whole of the deep London 
water-beds, in addition to the surface-drainage, which 
must become highly contaminated. 

In the case of Highgate this surface drainage runs directly 
towards London, and probably in due time finds its way 
into the Fleet sewer. 

It will be long before Sir Henry Thompson's crema- 
tion becomes universal, in spite of the poetic fancy of 
placing the ashes of our dear friends and relations in 
handsome va3es in our studies or drawing-room tables. 
Possibly Sir Henry is only like many other great men, 
in advance of his age. The English like the idea 
of resting with thdr ancestors side by side in the bosom 
of mother earth, and until that idea is destroyed ceme- 
teries will be needed. The question then is, how near 
or far ought these burial places to be placed in order 
to free us Londoners from the danger of contamination ? 
Looking at the enormous growth of London within the 
last forty years, and the aggregation of towns which sur- 
round it on every side, and the contamination of the 
water-beds and springs which grave-yards cause, we 
think that twenty miles is the very minimum dis- 
tance of the City within which any new burial-grounds 
should be established. Indeed, we would rather say thirty 
than twenty. Some restriction also should, in our opinioni 



be exercised against overcrowdmg the present suburban 
burial-places. The rights of freeholders' existing graves 
should be respected, but we would still place restriction 
upon indiscriminate interment. 

In a few years it will become absolutely necessary to 
close all these neighbouring places of sepulture, and we 
shall then have to perpetrate afresh the hardship which was 
entailed by the first Intramural Act, of rendering the title- 
deeds of a grave so much waste paper, notwithstanding 
that the ground, perhaps, had never been opened for the 
purpose of interment. Of course, when the sanitary 
condition of the living is concerned, every other question 
must give way, but it would be as well to take this 
subject into serious conuderation at the present moment. 

Whilst we are upon the subject of burial-grounds, it 
will not, perhaps, be out of place to allude to the disgrace- 
ful state of dilapidation and desolation which many of 
these disused cemeteries present. In St. Pancras church- 
yard several of the tombs have been battered m ; one espe- 
cially, in which five members of a family lie ; the vault was 
last year for a long time open, the coffins merely covered 
with a large flag-stone, and the faint odour of clecay only 
too perceptible ; and this is not the only instance in that 
churchjrard. 

St. James's churchyard, in the Hampstead Road, is 
another wretched wilderness, where the putrefying bodies 
and cats and dogs taint the atmosphere in the most noisome 
manner. In the Gray's Inn Road a similar scene of deso- 
lation occurs. 

These disused grounds might be utilised for a very 
little expense into pleasant places of health-giving resort 
and recreation ; whereas at the present moment they are a 
disgrace to our metropolis. 
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CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

At the meeting of the Chemical Society on the 20th 
ultimo, Mr. A. H. Smee read a paper entitled * Notes on 
Milk in Health and Disease,' in which he gave the re- 
sults of a series of carefully conducted experiments. He 
found that although milk taken from herds of cows exhibits 
great uniformity in composition, yet the milk from indi- 
vidual cows is liable to considerable variation ; moreover, 
it is possible for good average milk to be watered to a 
limited extent without detection. He observed also, from 
a comparison of the milk from cows fed on ordinary 
meadow grass and on grass from a sewage farm, that in 
the latter case the milk went putrid after thirty-six hours, 
and the butter became rancid rapidly compared with that 
made from the milk of cows fed on onlinary meadow grass. 
These effects were more apparent in spring than in the 
latter part of the summer. On three or four occasions, 
also, he noticed that, when the milk of cows fed on sewage 
grass was placed in a dial3rser the casein passed through 
the membrane, from which it would appear that the casein 
existed in these milks in a modified form. He then pro- 
ceeded to notice the outbreaks of typhoid fever which had 
occurred at various places owing to sewage water having 
been used to cleanse the dairy utensils, or to reduce the 
Tonality of rich milk to the lowest standard allowed by 
law, showing how important it was that there should be a 
supply of pure water to every dairy. Moreover, milk 
which had been exposed to sewer-gas from an untrapped 
drain, although on analysis it appeared to be unaltered in 
composition, yet when distilled at a lower temperature (160® 
Fahr.) it yielded a distillate which had a very offensive 
smell. It also caused intense headache, which was fol- 
lowed by diarrhoea. He also examined the milk of cows 
suffering from foot and mouth disease, and from milk fever, 
and thought that the methods employed by public analysts 
were not suffidently delicate to detect the slight physio- 
logical changes which may take place in so complex a fluid 
I as milk. 
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In the diicii=sian which followed, Dr. Gilbert said the 
subject WH5 one of very great importance. Mr. Smee had 
shown, not only that there was great variation in the milk 
of diffcrenl cows, but of the s»me cow at different limes, 
and yet the evidence he had brought against the use of 
sewage grass was derived from obBervations on one or two 
cows. Now that the demand for milk from the country to 
supply London was so great, it created quite a milk 
famine in some pans. If wc employ the water-system for 
sewage it must be passed on the laud where it produces 
BUCcScnt food fit for cows. If the cows were fed entirely 
on sCH'flge grass the milk was but little inferior to that 
from unsewnged grass, and with a proper addition of oil- 
cake the milk was excellent. The analyses in the report 
of the Royal Sewage CommisHon made by Messrs. Way 
and Evans on the milk of cows fed for a long period on 
sewage grass and oil.cake Jshowed that the amounts of 
casein, butler, sugar, etc, were very nearly the same as 
that of cows fed in the ordinary way, but, as might be 
expected, there was a slight deficiency ia tlie butter and 
sugar. No doubt great mischief would arise when sewage- 
water was Used to adulterate milk, or for cleaning the dairy 

Mr. W. Thorp asked whether the cows had been fed 
for some lime previously on sewage grass, or were im- 
mediately transferred to it. This was a point of some 
importance, for the alteration of the diet from the drier 
to the more succulent one would cause the cows to get 
out of condition, which would necessarily affect the milk. 

Dr. Thudichum said the lowness of the ash in the milt 
of those cows which had been fed on grains was a phy- 
jriological question of some interest. The grains had been 
exhausted of their sails, and the food not containing the 

? roper qimnlity, the cows would get out of condition, 
'his mighl, perhaps, be obviated by adiling the necessary 
sails lo the food to make up for those removed from the 

Dr. Thome gave some instances in which children fed 
on milk from cows suffering from foot and mouth disease 
bad suffered from salivation and sore mouths. When the 
use of the milk was discontinued, the symptoms disap- 
peared. In these cases, the children were at a farm, the 
milk came direct from the cow, and was used copiously 
and without dilution. After being allowed to coo], or to 
stand for some time, the milk did not appear to produce 
any injurious effect. 

Mr. Smce said tliere were a few points to which he 
must allude. Dr. Gilbert had stated that the cows were 
fed nith sewage grass, but, as he parenthetically observed, 
with something dry added, such as oil-cake. It was ihis 
something dry which made all the difference, for when 
nothing but sewage grass was used the coh-s pined away 
«nd died. He roust insist that cows cannot be fed on 
sewage grass alone. Another point was that the casein 
had become altered, and good cheese could not be made 
from the milk. He had invariably found that the butler 
from his own herds, which was ordinarily very good, 
became so rank and bad when sewage grass was used for 
the cows' food, that be would not let it come into the house. 

Dr, Gilbert wished to say a few words in reply to Mr. 
Smee's remarks. All sewage grass was very succulent ; 
every farmer knew that ordinary grass in some years was 
also succulent, and it was then found advisable to give 
some dry food along with iL Why, then, not give it with 
the succulent sewage grass t When the fields were irri- 
EBted wilh sewage, the amount of milk per acre was in- 
creased four or five times. 

Mr. A, H. Smee, in reply, said that he looked upon 
sewage grass as the only way of getting rid of the sewage, 
but he found that the dairymen round about him never 
used it if they could help it, for it made the baiter rank. 
The grass, he learned, was sent up lo London to be sold 

The President, in thanking the author, said he did not 
think that the 0|unions of Dr. Gilbert and Mr, Smee 
differed sofreatl^ as might at first sight appear. 
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II. MARGATE. 

The municipal borough of Margate, which ii avatm- 
Hve with the Local Board district, hasan area of 384aa«l 
its population increased from 8,874 in 1861, to 11,995 i" 
1871, The annual rate of increase of population ia ihtit 
ten years was equal to nearly 3' 1 per cent. ; and asaiminj 
that this rate of increase has been maintained since 1871, il 
may be estimated that the population of the borough at die 
middle of this year will be 13,634, in which case the dca- 
sily of the population will be equal to about thirtj-a* 
persons per acre. 

The area taken by the Regisiiar-General lo represeat 
Margate in his Watering PUce Table is the parish of 
Maipte, which is co-extensive with the Margate r^stra- 
tion sub-district. The ex-municipal portion of Margate 
parish has an area of 4,188 acres, which in 1871 had apopn- 
lation of only 1,908 persons. The inclusion of this huU 
rural portion of the parish in the RmsIiar.Cietwial's figure* 
can have but a slight disturbing influence; this slight in- 
fluence would probably tend to depress the rale of mar- 
tality, bul it is so small that it may safely be disregarded, 
and the figures for Margate sub-district accepted as fcirly 
representing the vital statistics of the borough. 

In Margate sub-district during the year 1874 the birth* 
r^stered were 403, and the deaths 303. The birth* 
were far below, while the deaths exceeded by 13 thoa 
recorded in 1873. The births have been all but slaliooa:/ 
during the four years 1871-4, the nnmbers being 39S, 405, 
413, and 403 respectively. This fact throws some dooU 
upon the rale of increase of population which prevailed 
between 1S61 and 1871 having been maintained since thit 
year, and may at any rate be taken as conclusive evidenw 
that the population is nut under-estimated. The biith-ialC 
in 1874 was so low as iS'g, against 16-3 in the ten yean 
1S61-70, 

During the ten years 1861-70 the annual rale of mor- 
tality in Margate sub-district averaged 23*1 per 1,000, bat 
this rate is not corrected for deaths in institutions, whicb 
is necessary in order to arrive at the death-rate of the sob- 
district with the desirable approach to accuracy. The 305 
deaths registered in the sub-district during 1874 included 
twenty-three, which were recorded in public inslitnlioo^ 
nearly the whole of which occurred either in the Royal S<* 
Bathing Infirmary, or in the Metropolitan Infirmary ; the 
deaths in these institutions cannot properly be debited 10 
Margate, as the invalid inmates are principally admitteJ 
from the Metropolitan district. On the other h ' "' " 
Thanet Union Workhouse, in which fifiy-sevei 
occurred in 1874, is situated at Minster ; it is tiir, m wuu 
of definite information, to assume that nineteen, or a thlid 
of these deaths, were of Margate paupers. 

Deducting therefore from the 303 deaths in 1874 U«* 
twenty-three occuiring in the Margate institallons, ami 
adding nineteen as a proportional ignola of the worUmiM 
deaths, the corrected number of deaths arrived at is 199, 
which is equal to a rate of I9'2 per l,ooD persons esti- 
mated to be living in the sub-district in the middle of the 
year, namely, 15,554, The death-rate in the rural popali- 
tion of England and Wales in 1874, consisting of aboot 
ten millions of persons, living principally in conntry 
parishes and small towns, averaged ig'3 per t, 000, or 
slightly higher than the Maigalc rate. The death-rate 
in Mai^te sub-district corrected for deaths in ioslin- 
tions in the manner described above was equal to 30*7 
in 1871. aoi in 187a, and 18-a in 1873. Tbos the deatli- 
rate has averaged I9'6 per 1,000 during the past ibtf 
years ; the rale in 1S74, while exceeding that whid pre- 
vailed in 1S73, showed a decline from the rate in 1 871 
and 1872, 
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judge of the amount of preventable disease which has 
recently prevailed in Margate. Duritig the year 1874, 
of the deaths registered in Margate sub-district twenty 
were referred to diarrhoea, six to different forms of fever, 
five to measles, five to scarlatina, three to diphtheria, two 
to whooping-cough, and not one to small-pox ; in all, 
forty-one deaths resulted from these seven principal zymotic 
diseases, showing a proportion of nearly 14 per cent, of 
the total deaths, and equal to a rate of 2*6 per 1,000 
persons estimated to be living. In the whole of England 
and Wales during 1874 the proportion of deaths fix)m these 
seven z3rmotic <Useases was 10 per cent., and the death- 
rate 3*6 per 1,000, or one per 1,000 higher than the 
Margate rate. With regard to tlie deaths fi*om these 
forty-one zymotic diseases in Margate 1874, i^ i^^y ^ 
noted that one occurred in the March quarter, ten in the 
June quarter, 29 in the September quarter (including 
nineteen from diarrhoea), and one in the December 
quarter. The six deaths from fever included five in 
the September and one in the December quarter of 
the year ; the annual death*rate from fever was 0*39 per 
1,000, whereas in the whole of England and Wales it 
averaged 0*56 per 1,000. On the other hand, the fatality 
from diarrhoea in Maigate during the three months includ- 
ing September last was excessive, and equal to an annual 
rate of 4*9 per i,ooo ; in the whole of England during the 
same period the diarrhoea rate averaged 2*4 per 1,000 ; in 
the eighteen largest towns it did not average more than 4*5, 
and in fifty smaller towns it was only 2 '9. This excessive 
death-rate from diarrhoea in Margate was not exceptional in 
1874, but has recently been of annual recurrence ; the excess 
of deaths of infants referred to this cause during each summer 
has, however, slightly declined in recent years. It is pro- 
bably due, in some measure, to the overcrowding which 
takes place in nearly all watering-places during the season, 
firom which the infants of the poorer classes are, probably, 
the greatest sufferers. To this overcrowding may also 
possibly have been due the fact that five of the six deaths 
from fever occurred in the three months ending September. 
The five deaths referred both to scarlatina and measles 
each included four in the June and one in the September 
quarters. The Margate sanitary authority possesses a 
hospital for the treatment of cases of infectious diseases 
which was erected during the last small-pox epidemic ; 
this hospital contains accommodation for six or eight 
patients, but is situated more closely to dwelling-houses 
than is desirable for such an institution. It is to be re- 
gretted that a hospital for this purpose is not erected for 
the joint use of the several sanitary authorities of the Isle 
of Thanet in some central and suitable situation. 

Infant mortality in Margate during 1874, measured by 
the proportion o( deaths under one year to births, was 
equal to 134 per 1,000 ; in the whole of England and Wales 
the average proportion during the year was 151 per 1,000. 
The influence of summer diarrhoea upon infant mortality 
may be judged from the fact that twenty-seven of the 
fifty-four deaths of children under one year of age r^stered 
during the year occurred in the third or summer quarter, 
when infant mortality was equal to 273 per 1,000, against 
but 89 in the nine other months of the year. 

At the last census in 1871 the number of persons aged 
upwards of sixty years enumerated in Margate sub-district 
■was 1,172, or only 8*4 per cent, of the population at all 
ages. The estimated population in the middle of 1874, at 
the same proportion, would give 1,311 persons aged over 
sixty years; and as eighty-two persons died during that year 
at these ages, the annual rate was equal to 62*5 per 1,000. 
The average annual rate among persons living at these 
ages in the whole of England and Wales during 1874 was 
72-0 per 1,000. 

During the first quarter of this year eighty-two deaths 
were registered in Margate sub-district, exceeding by twenty 
the average number in the corresponding quarter of the 
three preceding years ; these eighty-two deaths (after cor- 
rection for institution deaths) were equal to an annual rate 
of 20'4 per 1,000^ which was 5*3 per 1,000 lower than the 



average rate in the rural districts of England and Walesw 
As in most other places, the proportion of deaths of elderly 
persons was unexceptionally high in Maigate in the first 
three months of this year. The deaths referred to the 
seven principal zymotic diseases were six, of which four 
resulted from diphtheria, and one each from whooping- 
cough and diarrhoea. The four fatal cases of diphthena 
included one in Cecil Square on January 12, one in Nor- 
thumberland Road on February 26, one in Ethelbert Road 
on February 27, and one in The Brooks Brickfields on 
March 8. These six deaths from zymotic diseases were 
equal to an annual rate of i *6 per 1,000 ; although com- 
paring favourably with the zymotic rate in many other 
small towns, it exceeded that which prevailed in the first 
or last quarters of 1874. 

The health of Margate may, on the whole, be described 
as fairly satisfactory, and it has certainly improved in recent 
years, if a declining death*rate and a decrease of deaths from 
zjrmotic diseases may be accepted as evidence of such im- 
provement. So long, however, as the deaths referred to 
the principal zymotic diseases continue equal to fourteen 
per cent, of the total deaths, and to a rate of 2*6 per 1,000 
as they did in 1874, it may be confidently asserted that 
there is still room for further improvement in the sanitary 
condition of Margate. We would especially call the 
attention of the local authorities to the annual excessive 
rate of mortality of infants from diarrhoea, which has ex- 
ceeded in recent years that which prevails in many Lanca- 
shire manufacturing towns. 

The north-eastern promontory of Kent, known as the 
Isle of Thanet, has long been the great Sanatorium of the 
Londoners. The chief stations are Ramsgate, Broadstairs, 
and Margate. 

Margate is no new favourite, nor are its ways and 
fashions new. More than a hundred years ago the hoys 
brought do^^^l their motley cargoes of passengers as the 
steamers do now, and all Margate used to rush out to the 
pier to scan and welcome the arrivals. *The decent 
tradesman slipt from town for his half-crown, and strolled 
up and down the parade as much at home as when he trod 
his own shop.* 

Sea air and sea bathing are the great remedies which 
Margate offers— sea air par excellettce. No purer or more 
bracing air is to be breathed in England. Speed tells us 
that the air of Kent is both wholesome and temperate, and 
the old rhyme, * When England wrings, the island sings,' 
is sufficient proof of the dryness of its chalk soil. A 
verifier has written that, 

Whate'er from dirty ITiames to Maraate goes, 

However foul, immediately turns fair ; 
Whatever filth offends the London nose 

Acquires a fragrance soon from Margate air. 

Not that Maigate is without its smells— or that in spite 
of the fairly satisfactory death-rate shown above, there is 
not much to be done to improve the drainage ; but, instead 
of taking the matter fairly in hand, the authorities have 
been squabbling for the last two years over the various 
plans of sewerage which have been submitted to them. 

As the sea air is one of the attractions of Margate, and 
as many benefit by inhaling the sea air who are not able 
to avail themselves of sea bathing, a few words may be 
conveniently said about it in this place. 

Sea air differs from ordinary air in containing more 
ozone, an altered form of oxygen. It also contains, per- 
haps, a little less carbonic acid, and it always contains a 
little more moisture, and a certain amount of particles of 
salt, the presence of which on the skin soon becomes very 
palpable to the taste. It is usual to talk of iodine and 
bromine in the air, but their presence is very doubtful, 
unless possibly at low water near places where there are 
large beds of sea weed. But the most important character- 
istic of sea air is its extreme purity, with the absence of 
dust particles, or of any foreign gases. It is gratefiilly 
inhaled by the lungs, and under its influence the respiration 
becomes freer and deeper. Of course, under various local 
circumstances, and during the presence of particular winds. 
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the air of the sea beach may contain particles of dust, and 
become irritating as at some of the Mediterranean stations, 
but this is seldom the case at Margate. 

In summer, the air of the sea-side is usually cooler than 
that of the interior; there is also generally more or less of a 
breeze. Everything that tends to cool the body also tends 
to the production of heat by oxidation, and probably the 
depth of our inhalations, and the action of the breeze 
&vours the transmutation of tissue, which certainly takes 
place more rapidly at the sea-side. The accounts of the 
degree of transmutation have probably been exaggerated a 
litOe, and it is doubtful whether 6eneke*s experiments, 
made only at a single place, showing that almost imme- 
diately on arriving at the sea-side the urea of the urine is 
increased, and the urates and phosphates diminished, 
should ever have been so generally accepted. 

There is also something in the vastness of the ocean 
that excites a vague feeling of curiosity and of awe, and 
that makes an impression on the mind of those who have 
never seen it before, a feeling which cannot be fully 
understood by those who have been bred by the sea-side, 
and to whom the ocean has always been a familiar object. 
On most constitutions the vicinity of the sea has a calniing, 
soothing effect, and many who have been disturbed by 
restless nights enjoy uninterrupted repose. But there are 
a certain number of persons to whom it is exciting, and 
who find that they cannot sleep by the sea-side. Such 
persons had better select residences a little way from the 
sea. In the majority of people the sea-side alone produces 
increased appetite .and sound vigour. But most of those 
who resort to Margate go not merely for the sea-air. 
They have purposes of bathing either for themselves or 
for their families. And this brings us to say that 
the theory of sea-bathing, and of all its accessories, 
have been studied but very imperfectly. Indeed, 
on this subject we have little information ; and when 
Beneke remarks that he was astonished to find, when he 
was over in England, that no information was to be got 
about the climate, temperature, morbih'ty, and mortality of 
the sea-side stations, and that English physicians had 
done even less than the Germans, Dutch, and Belgians, 
he might have added, that they had paid Uttle attention to 
many of the circumstances which bear materially on the 
proper employment of bathing. Some of these data have 
been given very well in a recent handbook of Balneology by 
Dr. Me3rs, the doctor of Schweningen, the bathing village 
of the Hague, and will apply pretty accurately to English 
bathing-places on the eastern coast. 

The difference of temperature between the air and the 
sea is often very great, particularly in the early bathing 
months ; the air may then be hot, but the water has not 
yet got warm. The sea takes some time to be heated ; 
but, when once warmed, keeps so till the middle of Sep- 
tember. In May the temperature of the sea often exceeds 
that of the air. In July and August the sea attains its 
greatest heat, which is gradually lost in September. Con- 
sidering how vast the ocean is, it is surprising how rapidly 
the temperature of the sea follows that of the air. After 
very hot days, or after south or south-west winds, the tem- 
perature of the sea may exceed that of the air by some de- 
grees. The following table shows the difference of 
temperature between the sea and the air in different 
months as the result of the observations of a single season. 
Its average is about ii**. 
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The temperature of sea baths may be said to vary between 
60® and 70® ; but a very important difference is that be- 
tween temperature of the morning and temperature of the 
forenoon. Many can bathe with advantage in the fore- 



noon, who could not bear the early bath. As the medium 
of the season, Dr. Meys found 

The air was, in the morning, 60° ; at twelve o'clodc, 69^ 
The sea, „ „ „ 59O; ,, „ „ 6y^ 
The maximum of the sea in the mommg was . 68° 

At twelve o'clock 77* 

The minimum of the sea in the morning was • 47*7^ 
At twelve o'clock 55-1* 

A study of these facts, affords many practical hints re- 
specting the use of baths, and shows how unwise the 
usual routine is of bathing at certain hours, without refer- 
ence either to the condition of the sea and air or of the 
patient. 

We shall afterwards say more about sea-bathing and 
the various applications of sea-water. 

At present we shall only enumerate some of the affec- 
tions for which patients are sent to the sea-side, remarking 
that we know of no place where the influence of sea-air 
alone is more marked than at Margate ; and that, on the 
whole, the air of the eastern coast is more invigorating 
than of the southern and western ones. Visits to the sea- 
side for short periods are of great advantage in convales- 
cence from all acute illnesses, particularly from fevers; 
hence one of the liabilities of sea- side places to have 
zymotic disease introduced ; for general anaemic con- 
ditions, especially of women and children, longer visits, 
and long residence at the sea-side is our main remedy for 
scrofula and rickets. Scrofula is, as every one knows, the 
spidalUi of medical practice at Margate. The marine 
hospital is admirably managed, and the advantage of the 
air lor young people is recognised, not merely by the &ct 
of so many delicate children being sent to private schools 
in Margate, but by the recent erection of various con- 
valescent homes in connection with several London in- 
stitutions for children. 

Owing to there being a high and a low town, and 
streets running up the valleys, there is considerable choice 
of locality, both as to elevation and of distance from the 
sea. 

We have spoken of Margate chiefly as a sunmier re^- 
dence. It is usually considered too cold for delicate people 
in winter ; but there is no statistical evidence of pulmooic 
affections being particularly frequent or severe. 

Coming now to the amusements of Margate ; dandng 
continues now as of old to be one of the most prominent 
ones. A hundred years ago they had balls in the present 
Assembly Hooms, which the guide-book said was eighty- 
seven feet long, forty-three broad, and of proportionate 
height, adorned with girandoles, mirrors, and chandehas. 
The balls were on Mondays and Thursdays. Cotilions 
and reels were danced only on Monday nights. The rooms 
were opened on Sunday evenings for a promenade. 

There are now-a-days concerts, followed by dandng, 
almost every evening in the Assembly Rooms. And here 
one sees the bourgeoisie oi London, parents and their young 
people, in the full enjoyment of life. Everything is con- 
ducted with the greatest propriety under the superinten- 
dence of a master of the ceremonies. Persons of all ranks 
meet here, many of the principal local families being 
present. Every gentleman may ask any lady to dance. 
The whole arrangements reminded me more of German 
dancing-rooms than anything I have seen in this country, 
unless perhaps those of Gilslaiid Spa in the North. There is 
another and more crowded resort of the same character 
cilled the Hall-by-the-Sea ; a menagerie, a play, a conceit, 
are the amusements of the day, which wind up here also 
with a ball, having its master of ceremonies, and 
in spite of the very mixed character of the visitors, de- 
corum is preserved. 

Doubtless such healthy, vigorous exercise contributes 
as much to the transmutation of tissue as the inhalation of 
sea air. Of course it has its attendant risl« of various 
kinds. We doubt whether the clergy are judicious in 
preaching against all dancing in Margate. 

The great holidays of Margate are at the time of the 
Regatta and on the Bank HoluUiy, when the place is so 
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are of great extent, stretching for miles, an 
other puces, the great resort of the juveniles. The sands 
are long and shelving very gradually, so as to be especially 
adapted for the bathing of children, though less suited for 
snimiaers. As to indoor bathing arrangements, we shall 
for the present only siy that Margate is well provided with 
them. The views from the cliffs at the east end of the 
town in CliRonville command a wide, open sea prospect. 

Margate has Ibr minor nmusemenls boating and 
donkeys, and a literary institute and library. 

Margate is well provided with hotels, boarding-houses, 
lodgings, and houses (o let, although, like all such places, 
apt to be overcrowded in the season. 

For those who prefer lo live where there is less of a 
town, the groap of villas which has spiung up about amile 
to the west at Westgate may answer. We hope that care 
is taken in arranging the drainage of the place, for in 
reality our newest streets in the outskirts of towns are 
the ones which oRen suffer most from deficieticies in these 

The more distant eicuruoos from Margate can be taken 
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The following is the position of the sanitary and muni- 
cipal measures which hare been introduced during the 
present Session. 

Agrioiltura] Lsbourcn' Dmllingi (Ircbnd), adjounudilEbatc on 
sccODd nadinE. June w; ATtSsBn' Dwellinei, usKd, April »: 
Biirgh.1 and Populous Flacn (Scoiland) Gas SuppLv, wEtlidrBwn, 
March 13 : Burghi and Fopuloui Place) (Scotland) Gas Supply 
<no. a), Hnmd Tading, June n ; Chimney Swfepeij (Lord!), wcond 

rrading, June if ; InlioHcLde, commillee (proeress), June 14 ; 
LabDuicn' (JilUgn, etc. (Scotland), adjourned debale on second 
reading, June iti; Labourtn' CottaB«s, Kcond ttadinr. June iS ; 
Land Dr^iugE Provijional Order, Royal ouent, March ig ; \x^\ 
PiactilioncK, second readini. June iS ; Local Authorities Loans, 
re^ommlited, June if: Local Govenunent Board (Ireland) Provi- 
uonat Order Confimution, Royil UKSI. April la \ Local Govenunenl 
Boards Provisional Orden ConiinluliDn, Royal assent. May ij ; 
Local (^emnienl Boaids I'mviilonal Orders Conflimillon (no. iX 
pasHd, May 3 : Local Govemmenl Boantt Piovisiona] Oiden Con- 
Smatiaa (do. jI. pancd. June a : Local Gcvcmmenl (Irebod^ necond 

Medical Acts Amendment (College of SurgeonxX adjounied detnle 

UniveniUesX aecoftd roding, July 14 : Mercantile Marine HotpiiaL 
Serrice, Rcond reading. Tunc t4 : ^ZcirDnrill^ Waicf Supply pud 
File Prevention, seconil rea.:;...'. I::.' ^7 W- I '"M.iM l'nl.^c-<!^a<- 
geon, C!«h, elt, Supcrar,. ■ I , M.uiirir^l 

Elccliona, puscd, April 30 ; '.I ■' ".mjruuc \'oif:>, 

— ___.( ___j:__ * J Open Spjces Melicipoli*, withdrawn, 

oud reading, June 14 : Hubfic Health, pissed, 

(Scotland) Provisional Order Confirrmtiop, 

Public Health (Scotland) PnivTsional Order 

Royal aneni. May 13 ; Public Health (Scotland) 

:oniii — ^-- '- -' ' " '■-■- -' 



June 10 : Pharmacy, 
June J : Public Hea 

Conlinnalion (no. »),.., , , 

Provisional Order Conjimution (no. 3). pas»d, M^ 
Food and Dnp, pasKd, May 34 ; Training Sch( 
withdiawB, April6: Wute Lands (Ireland^ 
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HOTTSE OF LORDS. 

(Menday, June 14.) 
In the Honse of Lords the second reading of the Bir- 
mingham Corporation Water Bill was opposed hy Lord 
Hampton on account of certain irregularities ; hut after 
some discussion it was passed, and the Local Government 
Boards Provisional Orden ConHnnation Bill passed through 
committee. 



HOtrSB OF COHHOnS. 

\Monday, fum 14.} 



In reply to Mr, Ashley, Mr. J. Lowther slated that 
the report of the select committee of the Canadian Legis- 
lature relating to the emigration of pauper children from 
this country to Canada only reached the Colonial Office on 
Saturday last, so that his noble friend the Secretary of 
State had not yet had sufGcienl time to enter into the 
necessary communication with the Local (^venmient 
Board upon the subject. He would, however, undertake 
to let the hon. gentleman know as soon as a decision had 
been arrived at 

(Tuesday, >w 15.) 
POOR-LAW ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr. Fawcktt stated that on an early day he would 
call attention to the administration of the poor-laws. 

{}Vfiinti:lay, June 16.) 
THE SANITARY CONDITION OF OXFORD. 
Mr. T. Cave gave notice that on an early day he 
would call attention to the 'gross and wilful neglect' of 
the authorities of Oxford respecting the sanitary condition 
of that place, and lo the constant danger to the students of 
the university arising therefrom. 



^aia llepurts. 



SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION AT SKIPTON. 

The medical officer of health at Skipton makes public 

some startling statements on this subject. He says that 

the guardians, 'at their meeting on the 17th tilt, refiised, 
by a majority of nine to six, to take any proceedings 
against a man who bos refused to have his child, aged 
thirteen months, vaccinated. There are now in Skipton, 
and its immediate neighlxnirhood, upwards of (OO unvac- 
cinated children. Small-pox, too, is spreading in the 
town ; seven cases have been brought under my ofEcial 
notice during the past ten weeks, and in six of these I have 
clearly traced the source of the infection to Keighley, 
where small-pox is now raging owing lo the action of the 
guardians in persistently refusing to carry out the Vaccina- 
tion Acts." Thb state of things cannot be endured much 
longer, and probably the Local Government Board will 
very soon interfere at Skipton, as they have done at 
Keighley. 

MISUSE OF A PUBLIC CONVEYANCE. 

At the Warminster Sessions Captain T. B. Sheppard, 
of Frome, and his wife, have been summoned for having 
on March 25 caused to be removed from Frome to Hom- 
Ingsham,, in a public conveyance, a servant-girl ill with 
scarlet fever, without giving information to the driver that 
the girl was sulTering from au infectious disease. Capt. 
Sheppard pleaded guilty. He said he was prepared to 
admit that proper information was nut given to the driver. 
The fact was that be was from home, and the girl's re- 
moval was caused by Mrs. Sheppard, who first applied to 
the girl's parents to know if they were prepared to receive 
her. A medical man declined to pronounce her ill with an 
infectious disease ; and it was probably owing to that fact 
that the governess, who hired the vehicle, did not inform 
the driver that the girl was suffering from anything in- 
fectious. The Marquis of Bath said they must convict, 
though they did not think that Captain Sheppard had 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1875. 

Sir, — Will you oblige by informing me in your next 
issue if the Public Health Act, 1875, will become law 
immediately when passed. Alfred F. Ginn. 

[Probably : but it depends on the pleasure of Parlia- 
ment.] 

TOWN HALLS. 

Sir, — I regret exceedingly that some members of 
Parliament should have objected to Mr. Sclater-Booth's 
proposal to confer on local boards the power to build a 
town hall ; and I also regret that the President of the 
Local Government Board should have yielded to the oppo- 
sition. 

I happen to live in a Local Government District of 
12,000 inhabitants, which has not only nothing in the 
shape of a public meeting room, but has only one very 
inconvenient private public-room. 

The power with which the Public Health Bill, in its 
original form, would have invested local boards is one 
which would have conferred great benefits on many large, 
but non-municipal towns, and I cannot at all understand 
that there could have arisen any serious danger of jobbery 
or mismanagement. 

On the contrary, speaking in reference to my own 
town, Mr. Sclater-Booth's proposal would have enabled us 
to obtain a public assembly room, the profits of which 
(arising out of letting for private purposes), would have 
gone far toix'ards giving us a meeting room for public pur- 
poses at a very small annual charge on the public funds. 

A Practical Man. 

[We quite endorse the above argument. As the bill 
has not emerged from the House of Lords, there is still 
an opportunity for the above ideas to be worked out.] 

THE WATERWORKS CLAUSES ACT, 1847. 

The Local Board here is considering the question of 
the purchase of the waterworks, which are now in the 
hands of a private company. They are stopped in their 
deliberations by the refusal of the company to communi- 
cate any information as to their financial position. Under 
the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, the company is bound 
to deposit annually a statement of its accounts. This 
company has failed to make such deposit, and has received 
with very ill grace various reminders that it has disobeyed 
the law. 

Had the law been complied with, and the accounts 
been duly deposited every January, any member of our 
board could have made an inspection of the accounts on 
payment to the Clerk of the Peace of u., and such inspec- 
tion would have enabled us to determine whether or not it 
was desirable for the local board to persevere with its pro- 
posal of buying up the waterworks. 

Under these circumstances, how can we compel the 
water company to disclose their accounts, and comply 
with section 83 of the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847? 

L. B. 

[We should recommend that, in the first ins(|ince, ap- 
plication be made to the Clerk of the Peace, reminding 
him of the neglect of the water company, and asking his 
intervention. If that failed, or if he refused to intervene, 
then try the effect of suing the company in the county 
court.] 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT. 

I WANT to be helped out of a difficulty. The difficulty 
is this ; whether, at a meeting of the ratepayers, a poll can 
be demanded and an adjournment for the purpose of taking 
it ? In other words, whether the common law right to a 
poll is taken away by the Act of 1866 which enacts 
(sec. 5) that the majority shall be more than one-half of 
the persons present at the meeting. Now upon reference 
to the Queen v. Lambert andUOyiys cases in 12 A. and E., 



139, and 8 A. and E., 356, I cannot help thinking that a 
poll may be demanded and taken at a future day or days. 
It will be difficult to ascertain the sense of the rate-payers 
(30,000 in number) on this point, if a poll cannot be had. 

[The words * then present' in the Libraries Act do not 
seem of necessity to exclude the common law right to a 
poll. Refer to White v, Steele, 12 C.B. (N.S.) at p. 408. 
In the Parish Vestries* Act, 58 Geo. III. c. 69, sec 3, the 
words * inhabitants present* are used as indicating the 
persons entitled to vote, but, nevertheless, the right to a 
general poll is clear. See Campbell y, Maund, 5 A and E., 
at p. 879, I N. and M. 567, and though in that case 
the dicta have reference to the election of an officer, yet 
the same principle is extended to other matters in the 
case above cited of White v. Steele, where the acquisition of 
new burial-grounds was the subject in dispute. Sec 
further Anthony v. /<^, i Hag. Ca. Cons. Co. 13, 
where Dr. Stowell says that * a show of hands is only a rude 
and imperfect declaration of the sentiments of the electors,' 
and by implication that a poll is in such cases the true 
ultimate method. We are disposed to think that the words 
'present at the meeting' in the Act are only meant to 
exclude the construction that a moiety of the total body of 
rate-payers must vote in favour of the scheme (which requi- 
sition would render the project impossible of fiilfilment), 
and that a meeting includes the first gathering, the poll, 
and the final declaration as integral parts of itself, so that 
a rate-payer coming to vote on a poll may be said to be 
* present at the meeting.* It seems at first sight to be 
using words in a slightly non-natural sense, but the difficulty 
lessens on inspection. If a poll can be taken, the meeting 
may, of course, be adjourned for the purpose. An 
adjourned meeting is part and parcel of the original 
meeting, as is indicated by the fact that when the meeting 
is adjourned no fresh notices need be issued.] 



Corrwpxmirwue^ 



THE WATER-SUPPLY OF HAMPTON. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — Before your correspondent, Mr. Grove, com- 
menced to indite such a courteous and cnishing leply to 
my report on the water-supply of Hampton,* it would, I 
think, have been advisable for him to have obtained some 
slight knowledge of the subject with which he proposes to 
deal. 

I am willing to make a certain amount of allowance 
for his feelings of mortification at discovering that the 
water from a spring in his own grounds, of which he has 
given you such a romantic history, and at the same time 
recorded such valuable thermal ol^r\'ations, is dangerously 
contaminated. But when his chagrin takes the form of 
both publicly ridiculing statements which he is totally 
unable to disprove, and casting slurs upon the professional 
competency of their author, I think it is time to remind 
him that an ipse dixit is not always regarded as absolute 
proof, and that a covert sneer at an opponent's reputati<m 
need not necessarily supply the place of argument. 

I have no doubt that your readers will appreciate to its 
full extent such irresistible testimony to the purity of a 
water as is affi^rded by the fact recorded by Mr. Grorc, 
that its average temperature lies somewhere between 42° 
and 48° Fahr. They will likewise attach no importance 
to such * unsatisfactory and incomplete data * as the deter- 
mination of the amounts of free and albuminoid ammonia, 
chlorine, nitrogen and total solid residue, as given in my 
report, in face of the elaborate and minutely detailed 
statement of your correspondent, that his own examinatioB 
of the same water showed * no evidence of organic matter 
beyond a mere trace.* 

* Sanitary Record, vol. iL p. 385. 
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Of course, after the general carelessness which Mr. 
Grove has shown to be characteristic of my report, it would 
be superfluous for me to furnish your readers with particu- 
lars as to the 'time and circumstances' under which I 
obtamed my samples. Is it to be expected that merely for 
the sake of makmg an accurate analysis and preparing a 
subsequent report for a scientific journal, I should have 
taken any precautions in order to obtain fair samples of the 
water at all ? 

Although I am afraid that none of the results of a * so- 
called quantitative analysis ' would carry conviction to Mr. 
Grove's mind, it may not be out of place to remark that I 
have made three analyses of the water from the above- 
mentioned spring, having collected the samples in the 
months of February, May, and June ; that in those three 
examinations I found the free ammonia ranging from -16 
to -3, and the albuminoid from -18 to -45 parts per million, 
tlie chlorine only varying from 392 to 406 per gallon. 
Professor Wanklyn, whom I suppose Mr. Grove will admit 
as havmg some knowledge of the subject, assigns -06 or 
•07 parts per million as the limits which distinguish clean 
from unclean water, and Dr. Angus Smith, another au- 
thority, whom I presume your correspondent will not ques- 
tion, IS of opinion that unless under exceptional circum- 
stances, no water used for drinking should yield more than 
one grain of chlorine per gallon. Whether Mr. Grove 
chooses to accept these conclusions or not, I imagine he 
would experience some difficulty in finding a chemist who 
would certify that a water yielding such results as those I 
have indicated was * safe ' for drinking purposes. 

Fortunately, however, your correspondent has himself 
conceded the whole question at issue when he admits that 
the spring may at times be contaminated with * surface 
drainage.' Over and over again has the Sanitary 
Record protested against a public water-supply being 
obtained from open springs and rivulets. Scarcely any 
other source is so liable to the worst forms of pollution, 
and not the least part of the danger to be apprehended from 
drinking such water is that on one day it may be compara- 
tively pure, and perhaps the very next actively poisonous. 
Let me, in conclusion, recommend Mr. Grove to peruse 
a leading article on page 24, Vol. ii., of the Sanitary 
Record, and also another in Vol i., page 405 of the same 
journal. He will there find his position very admirably 
defined, and, I may also add, most completely upset. 

Frederick W. Fletcher, F.C.S. 
Hampton, June 9, 1875. 



Saurtarg IfnbientioiT. 

A NEW TBAP. 

Many special kinds of traps have been devised 
for keeping sewer-gas out of houses, but hitherto it has 
been deemed advisable to lead, at least, the soil-pipe 
down into the drain without any exposure of its con- 
tents to the air— providing for the ventilation of the 
drain by carrying the soil-pipe up through the roof. 
In such cases, slop-water and bath- wastes are led 
into the drain, it is true, but as they are made to 
deliver in the open air over an hydraulically sealed 
trap no sewer gas can well escape there, save when 
there is some most extraordinaiy pressure of gases 
in the sewer. As a further safeguard, the line of 
drain at some distance from* the house is generally 
ventilated by an open syphon, with sometimes a 
charcoal tray fixed at its inlet. Should the drain 
terminsfte in a cesspool, this last is again ventilated 
by an upright shaft, or possibly by some form of 
deodorising trap. 

Our attention has been called lately to the Edin- 
burgh Air Chambered Trap, as it has been called, 
and here the soil-pipe terminates with a hinged flap, 



which opens at a slight pressure, and allows the 
excreta to reach a syphon trap on its way to the 
drain. This syphon is fixed close to the external 
wall of the house, and although it may be called a 
syphon, the appliance as a whole performs two other 
functions. Between the flap at the delivery end of 
the soil-pipe and the dip of the syphon, there is cast, 
for instance, an open grating which sits two or three 
inches above the ground level, having a perforated 
tray below, upon which it is meant that charcoal or 
some other disinfectant should be placed. Depend- 
ing from the centre of this grating, but not dipping 
into the trapping water, as that lies further on, is a 
division plate which separates the air chamber into 
two parts, and which will, it is considered, act in 
such a way as to create a current of air in the air- 
chamber, and also sweep out towards the open 
grating any gas which may have escaped through 
the trapping water in the syphon. Immediately on 
the other side of the syphon provision is made by a 
circular outlet — having an annular groove around it 
containing sand — for the insertion of a ventilating 
pipe, which is meant to be carried somewhere up to 
the roof level 

It will be observed that this contrivance differs 
from all other traps yet introduced, whether wisely 
or no, time will certainly show. The patentees claim, 
amongst other things not so easy to understand, that 
the air chamber severs all connection between the 
house pipes and thq drain, and that it prevents sewer 
gas being forced into the house by pressure up the 
sewer. Without doubt this is so. 

It will be curious to watch, however, how traps of 
this sort would work on a large scale of adoption. 
We cannot, we must say, help thinking that it is a 
mistake to allow the smell of the faeces to escape 
into the air for even a single moment so close to the 
house. Supposing, too, the syphon trap to be clogged, 
as they frequently are — for not every one will remove 
the grating and periodically pass a brush through 
the syphon — the air-chamber would in such a case 
be filled with excreta. Moreover, what is the use of 
optionally supplying a disinfecting tray to place under 
an open grating, when water will fall through the 
grating, and, flUing up the pores of the charcoal, 
render it inoperative ? The advisability, also, of flxing 
the ventilating pipe upon so insecure a basis as a 
sand or water lute might also be questioned. 

It is possible, certainly, that a trap can be devised 
which will, without harm, expose the soil on its way 
to the drain, and it might be hereafter found that 
the best place for the drain ventilator will be outside 
a trap formed at the foot of the soil pipe. But we 
must observe that, in our opinion this latter trap 
must not be a valve or flap-trap, for we know enougn 
of the loose action of these traps in our metropolitan 
sewers. Carefully watched, that is, rigorously 
cleaned, they work very well ; but it is just on this 
very score of the necessity of every now and then 
removing attachments, by removing the grating, and 
a possible tray underneath, that we object to the 
trap in its present form. We think that with careless 
families it would prove a nuisance. We think that 
such a trap might work in a well ordered country 
mansion ; but not in a huge town, were the authori- 
ties even to permit a partial exposure of the excreta 
and loose ventilating pipes. TTie wise and opportune 
experiments of Dr. Fergus have done much good, 
but are worthy of a better representation in metal or 
earthenware. We hope that the patentees or manu- 
facturers will greatly improve upon their flrst essay. 
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The full titk of Ihis pamphlet is 'Stray Thoughts on 
London, Religious or Irreligious, at Eastertide.' The 
author has a keen eye for contrasts of all kinds, and his 
observations were taken at Eastertide, for at that lime the 
differences between the observers and non-observers of that 
festival are more strongly marked than at other periods 
of the religious year. 

The author's religious Tiews wecannot, of course, discuss 
in the Sakitaky Record. 

In showing up, however, in strong relief the contrasts 
which exist in some palatial residences of the wealthy and 
the slums and alleys which are frequently in close contiguity 
to them, ' A Layman ' has done good sanitary service. 
He has penetrated to dens dark, comfortless, and bare, 
resembling small empty straw'diambets or hen-houses 
without the roosts ; sometimes revealing others behind yet 
darker and closer, and packed as tight as if it had been 
calculated in how confined a space human beings eould 
drag out a miserable existence, and gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of these miserable dens. 

' It is in these horrible tenements that the poor of 
mid-London are trained from infancy; trained to ugliness 
and desolation and squalor, trained to n^lect and filth and 
want of self-respect. Burrowing like vermin in these 
holes, often by families together, their bodies grow, their 
minds expand. Grow and expand indeed I — like dwarf or 
stunted trees, that never reach maturity. And this from 
generation to generation, each adding a portion to the ac- 
cumulating degradation ; each riveting closer the fetters 
of lethargic spell; each dimming the light and narrowing 
the faculty of the soul ; each more and more defacing God's 
image. With sure and steady degeneration is the type of 
England's central town manhood declining, feebler and 
more pallid is growing the frame, feebler and more inert 
the intellect ; and will decline, and will grow feebler, so 
long as limbs and brain are nurtured in fo:tid dens. 
Weaker and more worthless is growing the manhood that 
England will have to trust to some day, the manhood that 
generations back was endued with the strength and 
courage that made her what she is. And will she leave 
these sinews of her might lo pine and sicken in their 
nauseous holes, and tliat, I00, in the centre of her pride 
and wealth! Dull apathy and leaden-hearted indifference, 
aie these now tu be wondered at any more than the sickly 
leaves of the cellar-reared plant? Drunkenness and de- 
spondency, irreligion and crime, shall we wonder at these ? 
Nay, shall we not rather wonder that crimes show them- 
selves as little as they do, and that the majority of the 
wretched beings are content to sustain the burden of life 
as they do without being driven to suicide or reckless ex- 
cesses! But how long will things last as they ate now! 
Have we ft safe^-valve to leave us secure about the lowest 
depth which this moral degradation may be permitted to 
reach! We have not, and we know not what store we are 
laying up for the future, and shall not, perhaps, till some 
crius comes. Meanwhile, society looks forth from ber 
operas, law-courts, and churches, and says, " Keep them 
out of my sight ; hang them, convert them \ '' 

'Convert them I If you would save their souls, save 
them from filth and sin, save them from their bestial 
selves, from the accumulated degradation of generations, 
from the deadly miasma of vicious associations 1 if you 
would catch a spark of that divine lire which has never 
wholly left them and fan it into a flame, if you would 
raise them to their better selves, raise them from death to 
life, from sin to virtue, from recklessness to self-respect, 
from apathy to the service of God ; if your prayers are real, 
«nd you wish lo do any of this, poll down, in heaven's 
name, pull down and away with those filthy holes, those 



dens of iniquity, those vice-breeding, vermin-breeding 
aUeys, and build up instead Peabody buildings— any kind 
of buildings — interest-paying buildings if you like. Then 
shall crime dimiiush, and vice sneak off ashamed ; then 
shall England's sons recover their physique, and her 
daughters their fair looks ; then shall civilisation and 
religion, hand in hand, enter their doors and leave an 
aUding blessing.' 

This is strong writing, but not too strong for the ocea- 
iion which called it forth. The subject requires plain speak- 
ing. We are too apt to put things out of roind becuise 
they are out of sight, and one-hal7 of London knows but 
little or nothing of how the other half lives in the fever- 
dens which abound, and to which very few except 'he 
deniiens thereof have the courage to penetrate. Sanitary 
authorities and sanitary a.ssociations have done much to 
remedy the squalor, misery, and pestilential efTccts of these 
fcver-dens, but it is bot a tithe of what is required to he 
done, not only in the pulling down, but in the erection 
of newer and better habitations of the lower cLisses of the 

Till that is done the destruction of the existing tene- 
ments but intensifies the evil and demoralises other districts 
by cauHng a pauperised and dtgraded population to re- 
move bto them. The Artisans' Dwelling Bill will shorllj 
become law, and we look hopefully lo that to effect somt 
amelioration at least of the misery and demoralisation en- 
gendered by over-crowding. 

The author has done good by bringing the over-crowii- 
ing system clearly before the attention of the pablic 
in forcible and eloquent language. The pamphlet has 
evidently been written under a strong sense of reUgioiu 
duty, atid has been circulated largely at the writer's om 
expense, so that his Christianity hiB taken a practical turn. 
The existence of such places is a serious blot on out 
boasted civilisation. The evil, however, requires to be 
made fiilly known before the thorough remedy can be 
applied. 



This handy volume forms a complete vade numrn for 
the use of all who are in any wayconcemed in ihe adminis- 
tration of the Sanitary Acts on vaccination. The issue of 
this last edition was required in consequence of the Local 
Government Board order of Octolxrr 31, 1874, which, '•■e 
believe, contained all the instructions, orders, and regub- 
tions which had been issued up to the time by aothoriif, 
as welt as the statutes and decisions of the courts bearing 
directly upon the subject. 

The present edition, like all Mr, Fry's wi>rks, is in 
admirable digest of all the Acts which bear in any way 
upon the subject of vaccination. 

The introduction gives a short history of the progress 
of each Vaccination Act, from the first in 1840 to the 
Births and Deaths Re^gistration Act of Jannary, |S;S, 
which defined die duties of the registrars in respect to 
Then follows an epitome of notes on the 



notes, comments and leading cases. The next divioen 
treats of the repealed statutes with notes, and then follon 
copies of the instructional circulars, orders aod regnlatioiis 
issued by the poor-lnw authorities and its guardiias, 
vaccination ofBcers, and r^^slrars of births and deaths. 

The value of the work is materially enhanced by a 
c<^aus index, and forms a complete and able diget of the 
various Acts on the subject of vaccination. 
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■ imfeiing with the efficacy of the veniibtor, is umigbily ia 



: apparatus. G. W. Richardson, Chancery Lane. 
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whereby the escape of the sewage-gas i& promon 
tion is eflected as it Issues Irom the orilices or ou 
1884. Drain and olher pipes. D. Oppenbein 
l^ndon.— A communicaiion from H. Hinch 
3889- Water-ligbl joints to pipes. H. M. Hams 
3894. Antiseptic paper. H. W. Hart, SacVville 
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out, when the carcase is cold it is submerged in a bath composed oT a 
solution similar to that above describedT Tn order to preserve the 
flesh of Ssh, wash it well in a solution coataining about i per cenL of 
chloric acid ; and it may then be kept in a solution cont^mg phot- 
phate of soda dissolveiT and an addition of 3 per cent, of chloride of 
sodium. In order to preserve all Itinds of ventabics, they must be 

wudi put into tin boaes, bottles, or casks, which are then ftllcd with 
water containing lo percent, of phosphate of soda or any other salt 
of soda ; add 1 per cent of carixnute of soda and salt. Mushrooms 
are prcservied by being kept for one or two hours in a solution con- 
taining 5 or 6 per cent- of any kind of sulphate or bisulphate of soda 
- 'ime, then submerged into bailing water during one or two minutes, 

' '" ' ■ ■ lilar to the preservation of vege- 



nfter coolmi in the 
es and iilledwith a 



H used. All kinds of fruits 
tarljatE, chtoritcj phosphate 



and with an addition t 
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N. Jacobiohn, Aldiidge Rwd Villu, Wol- 

thil iheliiil of Iht fire is impnniil lo ihe room through the medium 
fS the water- Access u rained to the fuel chamber thnjugh doiin ih 
the Bde thereof and of the Cllijlg; it tma grate al bottom comingni- 
eating with an aihnt below, and at the upper eod it has > flue pipe 

tatter, to be connected to the chimney of the room. The water is 
introduced into the casing through an aperture at the top provided 

into which anv water may How over should it become heated to boiling 
point. Or the casing may be connected to a water service pipe lo 

healed ^ solid fuel or gas. 

3988, Ca> purilieis. W. T. Walker, Highgate. 

^ists in an improved construction of gas puri- 

nin^ and surfacing of the j^ts or flanges of 

L rendered practical and advui- 



fters, whereby the plan' 



Accordii^ to this invention the flushine-box, which is oblong and 
rectatlgular in plan and slightly pyiacnidal, has an opening at the 
middle of the lop closed by a cover, snd on each side of Ihr middle 
opening are imaJler openings which serve for the egress of air. The 
lowerparc of Iheflushing-bon is divided by vertical divisions, under 
the central opening, into three compattments. Hie cover which closes 
the central openii^ is readily fixecf down and unfastened by means 
of a rod passed inrougb the key-hole, being made 10 actuate a 

edge of the cover at one side thereof. Any mud or debris IHSS- 
ing through the ventilating openings in the top of the flushing- 
box falls into the two outer compartments of the box, and is deposited 
therein. By removiag the cover from the central opening in the 
box free access is afforded to the ventilaline-shaft for mliodiicing a 
lamp or for flushing or any other purpose. Access is also obtained to 
Ihc lower part of tbc flushing-boa for removing the contents of the 

40J?. Acetate of w<ta. H. B, Condy, Batteriea. 

The novelty of the invention consists in precipitating the organic 
impurities existing m acetate of lime and the completion oT the 
decomposition of the solutions of acetate of lime or sulphate of 

bonate of soda. The combination of such processes enables the 
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from Capl. 1. J. Willani, R.E. 

the compression of air by and in the pre- 
will, while undergoing compression, be 



tibeiation be applicable foi 



irOTES, QUEBIE8, Ain> BEFLIES. 

All csmatanicatiottS mull bear Iht signaturi of the virilir 
-not aeciisarilyfirpuilicalion. 

Public Health Bill, 
ise labour, and one 
y become law in its 



b all the amendments, would be 

GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY FOR URBAN TOWNS 



Sib.— I shall be glad if you or any of your readers can inform me 
how many towns having a populaiion of 15,000 and upwards have 
accepted the Government suSsidy in part payment of the salaries of 



appiuming a medi 



e collieries, in 
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uxty shops. 



;ended in Paris in 
Bus satii' 

f!"'l.°Cobb 

-jtcfiers' meat. Although h 

scarce and dear, we might spare •.,..~., -.. — - - 

suitable for food than forlocomotion. Perhaps when Lord Calil™T«s 

more abundant thnughout c'reat Britain, a proportion ^ the fiulty. 

the unsound, or the laggards, may be used up as human food. 

VENTILATION, 

In reference to Mr. Copeman's suggestions which appeared in our 

,ue of the sth instant. U. D. writes :— ' 1 do not thinli Ihis is a ne- 

.-, . >. ..J e.- --—-Ji-jing wooden 

wall and al 



:m«ah>e'~'steetU arc thus satisGictoiily uldised, and the 

uve beef and mutton' have the opportunity of obtaining good s 
>i» imi^^ii fn™l — l>i,-»i Professor T. S. C " 

which a 






some extent ; hut it would hardly be enough (in- more than a small 
room. It would not give more than twelve square inches of inlet, 
which, allowing for fiiction, would yield something under sevent)- 
fivc cubic feel per hour for every linear foot of i-elotdty per ™™L 
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provided there were me 
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J STATISTICS. 

striqts under the Coal M 

issued with the reports ol 

Iggregaie 536,819 persons 

11 ine coal, fire-clay, in>nstone, and shale 

"classed unia'thTMeialliferoui Mine. B 
I of persons employed shows that " ' 






■ 1,603.18' 



Duth Slaffoidshire 77^ 



, .874. i 



the propon 



h War-P- 



raised, it seems that on the average, in 1B74 

under the Coal Mines Act one fatal aciddeot arDoni every 
employed in and about the mines, and one death by acd 
every 310 persons employed : atoo that i57,»aa tons of o 

dent In the preceding year (ig7])'the laUl accidents tm 
proportion 10 Ifie number of persons employed^ wete mor 

numbers of 536 and 470, while, in proportion 10 the tons of tmnaah 
raised, the correspootiing figures (i8j3) showed one accident and aie 
death for the quantities of 146,867 tons and i]3,677 (ons rcqiectinlT, 

CommuHiealioBi have ieea rtceivtifrom — 
Mc.~r.. 1. (;. Kirtley& Co.. Sunderland: Mr. Baldvio Lalham. 
C.E.. T.<.i,tl.„, , l;r, Milner Fothergill. London ; Dr. T. W. Grimshaw. 
Dublin , Lir. J. McPhcrsoo. London : Dr. M. Taylor, Penrilh , ft. 
A. Sn..,ri, Ediiiburrii; Dr. Gilbert Child, London; Mr. F. *. 
Hetcher, F.Cti,, Hampton; Mrs. Amdia Lewis, London; Mi. 
Aldeitiiaii M.iyall. Brighton ; Dr. Rumsey, ChellcBham : Mr. W. h. 
Hartley, F.CS., London; Dr. Geo. Bland. Macclesfield: Mr. 
Frands Ceo. Heath, Hackney: Mr. J. BaiH^ Denton, CE., L™- 
don : Mr. G. P. Chambers, Eastbourne ; Mr. Keimcth Uacleod, 
Glasgow : the Secretary of the Statistical Sodlty. 
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HYGIENE. 

BY F. S. B. F. DE CHAUMONT, M.D., Edin. 

Staff- Surgeon Major, Assistant Professor of Military 
Hygiene, Army Medical School, Netley. 

Chapter IV.— Habitations.— C^«////«^'//. 

G. — On the Stafidard of Purity to be AdoptecL 

In laying down any rules for preserving the purity 
of an air-space, it is of course necessary to have some 
standard to go by. Our object is either to get rid 
altogether, if we can, of any noxious matter which 
may be generated in the air-space, or so to dilute it 
as to reduce its poisonous qualities to a minimum. 
Now we have already seen that the organic matter 
given out by the inmates (both sick and well) is the 
really dangerous substance, so that, if we could 
settle how much of it ought to be considered harm- 
less, we might endeavour to bring our air-space to 
the required standard. Unfortunately our knowledge 
on this point is limited, whilst the difficulty of 
accurately estimating the substance by positive or 
direct analysis is very great. There is, however, 
one constituent of air which is easy of determination 
and tolerably constant in quantity in similar circum- 
stances, viz., the carbonic acid. We further know 
that the amount of organic matter given out by men 
and animals bears a fairly uniform proportion to the 
carbonic acid, and therefore we shall not err very 
much if we take the latter as our measure of purity. 
The average evolved, at rest or at work, by human 
beings is also known, and this knowledge we can 
make subserve our purposes in the calculation.* 
It has been pretty generally received as a fair test of 
the purity of an air-space, that it shall present no 
perceptible difference to the sense of smell on enter- 
ing it directly from the outer air. It is important, 
however, in applying this test, to remember diat the 
air-space must be entered straight from the outer air, 
for merely coming from one inhabited space into 
another is nQt a sufficient test, except as regards 
comparison between the two. Nothing is so quickly 
dulled as the sense of smell, and a very short sojourn 
in an indifferently ventilated room soon renders us to 
a great degree unconscious of its condition as far as 
that sense is concerned. But it must be within the 
experience of most persons how unpleasant it is to 
re-enter from the open air a place, of whose dis- 
agreeable condition we had bc^n hardly conscious 
when we left it, such as a crowded drawing-room, 
concert-room, or theatre, or, perhaps still worse, a 
bedroom, that we may have quitted only a short 
time before, in which Uie window has not yet been 
opened. This unpleasant sensation, which is com- 
monly known under the term ' closeness,' is due for 
the most part to the organic matter evolved during 
occupation, and allowed to accumulate in conse- 
quence of insufficient change of air. If, however, 

* Without going £ar into the history of the question. I 
may say that the reduction of the inquiry to a positive 
numerical calculation dates but a very few years back, 
although General Morin, in a recent memoir, has shown that 
Dr. Le Blanc had called attention to the matter as far back 
fts 1842. His labours appear, however, to have been over- 
looked. 



fiesh air be supplied in sufficient quantity during 
occupation, the amount of organic matter may be so 
reduced as to be no longer perceptible under the 
conditions above described. Of course we must be 
prepared to find that even then the air is less 
pure than outside, and that its complete puri- 
fication can only be assured by evacuation and 
thorough flushing with strong currents of fresh air. 
If, however, we can reduce the organic matter so 
low as to be no longer perceptible to the smell we 
shall arrive at a standard of purity of sufficient 
practical value for hygienic purposes. Although 
this may be considered a somewhat rough method of 
estimating, it is really the most exact we can at 
present purpose, and more exact than might at first 
be imagined. 

Numerous experiments, both by continental and 
home observers, have shown that this point is 
reached when the amount of respiratory impurity, 
estimated as carbonic acid, is less than 0'2 volumes 
in the 1,000, or two volumes in 10,000. These have 
been corroborated by numerous analyses made by 
Dr. Parkes and myself. Now, bearing in mind that 
the average amount of carbonic acid in the outer 
air is about 0*4 volumes per 1,000, it follows that an 
air, whose average condition is o-6 per 1,000, will 
answer the requirements of good ventilation. We 
must, therefore, supply as much air as will keep it at 
or near this condition. How much is necessary we 
shall proceed to consider in the next sub-section. 

H. — Quantity of air required in Health and 

Disease, 

In estimating the amount of air necessary for 
health, we require to know certain data, the chief 
of which is the quantity of impurity evolved by the 
inhabitants of an air-space. On this being ascer- 
tained, we can calculate, from our knowledge of the 
composition of normal air, the amount of fresh air 
required to keep the atmosphere of the air-space at 
any given ratio of purity. Formerly very imperfect 
notions were held on this subject, so much so that 
Arago thought 300 cubic feet per head per hour were 
enough, a quantity considered now-a-days barely 
sufficient for six minutes. The amount of respiratory 
impurity given off by an individual has been variously 
stated; but taking the latest experiments we find that, 
in a state of rest, the quantity, measured as carbonic 
acid, is given as 0*40 of a cubic foot by Dr. Angus 
Smith (* Air & Rain,' p. 534), and as from o"6 to 07 
of a cubic foot, according to the experiments of 
Pettenkofer. The means at the disposal of the 
latter chemist were the more perfect, and his experi- 
ments probably more accurate on that account. His 
estimate also accords more with the results obtained 
by Dr. Parkes and myself, in ventilation inquiries. 
If, therefore, we err in adopting the higher number, 
we do so on the safe side, and accordingly we take 
o'6 as an average quantity to start from in a state of 
rest Now, our object is so to dilute the air during 
the production of this impurity that it shall never 
reach a higher ratio than 0-2 per 1,000 volumes over 
the amount in the outer air. Experiment shows 
that gaseous substances are very rapidly diffused 
through Uie air, so that we may consider that prac- 
tically in a s^ce of moderate size the whole impurity 
so produced is at once distributed through the whole 
bulk of air. Suppose now we have a man in an 
air-space of 1,000 cubic feet, hermetically sealed ; in 
one hour he will give out, say, 0*6 of a cubic foot oC 
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carbonic acid ; in the air at starting there was aLready 
0*4 of the gas, so that at the end of the hour the 
total amount would be ix) volume per i,ooa How 
much^air must now be added to reduce this impurity 
to 0'6 volume per 1,000? This is a simple question 
of arithmetic, rendered only slightly complex by the 
fact that the incoming air we must use for dilu- 
tion brings with it 0*4 per 1,000 : were it pure we 
should simply have to divide 1*0 by 0*6^ thus : 

£5 « I •666, or we should have to add as much air as 
0-6 

would diffuse the impurity through i*666 times 

the bulk of the air-space, or add 666 cubic feet 

to the original thousand. But as the outer air itself 

contains carbonic acid this must be allowed for, and 

this is best done by taking the difference between 

the actual and the required ratio, and dividing 

it by the difference between the required ratio and 

the ratio of the external air. Thus I'o is the actual 

ratio in the above case, 0-6 the required ratio, and 

0*4 the ratio of the external air, so that we have 

^""^ « 2, or we require to introduce during the 
0'6 -o*4 ^ 

hour twice as much air as the space originally con- 
tained, or to bring in 2,000 cubic feet of fresh air. 
Supposing this to be done, we now start for the 
second hour with air in the air-space having a ratio 
of 0*6 per 1,000; our man gives out 0*6 of a cubic 
foot in the hour, so that at the end of the second 
hour the air contains 1*2 per 1,000, which is now 
the actual ratio. Calculatmg as above we have 

I *2 •" 0*6 

— ? =» 3> or we must now bring in three times 

the amount of air the air-space originally contained, 
or deliver 3,000 cubic feet in the hour. Every suc- 
cessive hour will require as much during continuous 
occupation, for the condition of the atmosphere of 
the air-space has now become constant. And this 
result can be shown to be the same whatever be the 
size of the room or air-space occupied ; for, if we 
suppose the room occupied to be 500 cubic feet we 
have the following : — 

Carbonic add in 500 cubic feet of normal air . 
•I •> given out by the inmate in one hour . 



ca 

06 



Total . 08 
This exists in 500 cubic feet of air, so that the 

ratio per 1,000 would be 2!?Jii!52? « i -6 volumes: 

500 

which is now the actual ratio. Then, calculating as 

before, —^ — = 5, or five times the bulk of air 
0*6— 0-4 

must be added, />., 500 x 5 = 2,500 cubic feet, during 
the first hour. 

Cubic feet. 
At the end of the first hour the amount of car-) 

bonic acid in the air space would be . , j ^'3 
During the second hour the man gives off . . o'6 



Ratio per x.ooo, 0*9 x '»«» - rs 



Then 



I-8-0-6 



500 



09 
actual ratio. 



6, or we must supply six times 



o'6— o'4 
the bulk of air, /./., 500x6 = 3,000 cubic feet per 
hour. Again, if the air-space were of 2,000 cubic 
feet, say, we should have to supply 1,000 cubic feet 
the first hour, and 3,000 each hour after. Or if the 
space were only 100 cubic feet, then we should have 
to give 2,900 the first hour and 3,000 ever after. In 
»}1 these cases it will be evident that the difference I 



is only in -the first hour, and that the condition 
becomes constant by the end of the second hour. 
The following table shows the amount of air re- 
quired in the first, second, and third hours of 
occupation, according to the various sizes of the 
rooms or air-spaces occupied : — 





Cubic feet of air required for ventilatioa to 


Size of room 


keep the carbonic acid under 06 per x,ooa 


occupied, in 




cubic feet. 










xsthour. 


sod hour. 


3rd hour. 


XOO,000 


nil 


nil 


nil 


50.000 


nU 


nil 


nil 


20,000 


nil 


nU 


nfl 


XOfOOO 


nil 


nil 


nU 


5. 000 


nil 


z,ooo 


3.000 


4*000 


nil 


1.333 


3.000 


3.000 


nU 


3.000 


3.000 


3,000 


1,000 


3.000 


3.000 


1,000 


2,000 


3.000 


3.000 


900 


2, zoo 


3.000 


3.000 


800 


2,300 


3.000 


3.000 


700 


2,300 


3.000 


3.000 


600 


a,400 


3.000 


3.000 


500 


2,500 


3.000 


3.000 


400 


2,600 


3.000 


3.000 


300 


2,700 


3.000 


3.000 


200 


2.800 


3.000 


3.000 


zoo 


2,900 


3.000 


3.000 


50 


2,950 3i000 


3,000 



From this table it is evident that even with so large 
a space as 5,000 cubic feet the conditions become 
constant in the third hour, whilst with 3,000 and 
under they become so in the second hour. Even with 
10,000 cuoic feet fresh air would be required indie 
fourth hour to the extent of 2,000 cubic feet, and 
3,000 per hour ever after. We may therefore, draw 
this inference that, as far as regards the amount of 
fresh air required to keep a room in a particular 
condition, the size of the room is imimportant if it is to 
be continuously occupied. If the space be very large 
and only to be a short time occupied, its size may to 
a certain extent compensate for impeifect ventilation, 
supposing diffusion to be inmiediate and complete. 
As a matter of fact, however^ we know that this is 
not so, and this will have an miportant bearing when 
we consider ventilation proper, or the method of 
supplying the fresh air required. In the mean time the 
taDle on the next page may be interesting as showing 
the length of time an air-space could be occupied by 
one person before the air reached the limit of purity, 
as expressed by 0*6 per i/xx> of carbonic acid, alwa}'s 

§ resuming that the respiratory impurity is imme- 
lately and completely dififused through the entire 
atmosphere of the space. 

From the table it is again made clear that all 
air-spaces of ordinary size become rapidly contami- 
nated ; and, as we have seen that it sooner or later 
takes the same amount of air to ventilate any spacer 
it follows that it is unnecessary to t^e Uie size of the 
space into consideration in estimating the amount of 
air necessary for a particular degree of purity. In 
this way our calculation would he much simplified, 
for we should only have to divide the amount of 
carbonic acid given off by the inmate in a certain 
time by the ratio at which we wish to keep ^e air above 
the normal avera|^ of 0*4 per i/xx> in fresh air. 
Thus : if a man gives off in one liour 0*6 of a cubic 
foot of carbonic acid, and we desiie to keq> Uie air 
at 0*2 per 1,000 above the ratio of fredi air (o-^ «e 
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divide o-5 by 0-2, and the results give us ihe number 
of thousands of cubic feet necessarj-, or '^ •= 3 - 

three thousand cubic feet ; or if we state the ratio as 
so much per fool, we sbould have the denominator 
0-0032, and the equation would be ~ - 3,000 

cubic feet. The result got in this way is ihe same as 
before, the difTerencc for the first hour being discarded, 
as it must be practically. 
Tkt n 



'xsr 


LtcplDdinieoctupcd 


C»P«i.yBf^ 


UaE>h of llioe 
«arpi«lb.rc« 
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100.000 


^3 brs. and ao min. 


800 


16 roin. 


50.000 






14 ■■ 










10,000 


3 .. ..30 ,, 


500 




5.000 








4.000 




300 














40 .. 














900 




(tlie space in 
which a man 
could swnd. 
bm could 

round.) 





We have spoken hitherto of the amount of air 
required for healthy persons, and it will be under- 
stood that a still greater amount is required in cases 
of sickness, especially where we have to deal with 
contagious diseases, or with wounds or sores. In 
all cases of disease there is more organic matter of a 
dangerous nature given off than in health, and 
therefore a more rapid change of air is necessary, in 
order to remove it. Therefore, if we require 3,000 
cubic feet per head per hour in health, at least 4,000 
must be supplied even in shght illness, and inmost 
cases 5,000 or 6,000 would be advisable ; whilst in 
cases ofcontagious or epidemic disease, or in surgical 
cases, the amount may be 10,000, and is, indeed, 
practically unlimited. In childbirth also a very large 
amount is necessary for the sake of both mother and 
child. Of course precautions against too sudden 
changes of temperature and chills are to be taken, 
but in the majoi'ity of instances these are only too 
well cared for to the detriment of the health from 
foul air. 

In workrooms, factories, or any place where the 
inmates are not in a state of actual repose, the 
amount of air required would exceed 3,000 cubic feet 
in proportion to the work done, for then the amount 
of respiratory impurity is greater, reaching some- 
times as much as twice that given off at rest Dr. 
Edward Smith's experiments showed that the mere 
act of sitting up, passive as it almost seems, is suffi- 
cient to increase the amount of carbonic acid given 
off to a marked degree. Unfortunately, the quantity 
of air usually supplied is, in all cases, insufficient, 
even where constant care is taken to keep up the 
tupply. The army reflations contemplate each 
soldier having i,aoo cubic feet per hour in barracks, 
and 3^00 in hospital General Morin recommends 



2,000 to 3,400 for ordinar)' patients, and 5,000 during 
epidemics; also the following:— 

W'orfcahops, ordinary Iridfs . > . aiooo 

„ unhealthy irades . . . 3,500 

Prisons 1,700 

Theatres 1.400 to 1.700 

Meeting halls 1,000,, a.ooo 

Schools fbr children , . , . 400,, 500 

,. ,, adutls .... Boo., 1,000 

These are all too low ; but such as they are, ihey are 
very rarely reached. In particular, the school allow- 
ance is too low, for it is even more essential during 
the growing period than during the adult that the air 
should be as pure as possible. How seldom this 11 
the case is well known to those who have experienced 
the foul smell to be met with on entering a crowded 
schoolroom, 

la concluding this section we may sum up the 
matter by stating the rule, that our principle should 
be to try and assimilate the air of our d»-ellings as 
nearly as possible to the outer air as regards purity, 
and that we ought not to feel satisfied so long as 
there is any difference between them perceptible to 
the senses. It is true that some ^Titers have tried 
to make out that a certain degree of impurity is 
necessary to induce and maintain sleep, and the 
example is cited of animals which oflen seek a con- 
fined atmosphere and very generally hide their noses 
in their own fur or under their wing. But reasoning 
from analogy has its dangers as well as its advan- 
tages, and I think it would be a most dangerous 
doctrine to set forth that a certain amount of impurity 
was not only allowable but advisable, even although 
I am aware that some persons declare their inability 
to sleep with a window open in the hottest night of 
summer. We should require, howevei, much more 
definite information on the subject than these com- 
paratively vague statements before admitting such a 
viewr, and in the mean time we had better devote 
ourselves to having our air as pure as we can get it 
How it is to be supplied, and under what conditions 
and limitations will be considered in the next 
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HEADABLE PBINT. 

The subject of the width of lines in type is one 
which concerns all classes of readers, but more 
especially those of a book-loving nature. The exact 
length of the lines proportionate to the type used is 
a question which it would be well for publishers and 
others who arc occupied in the getting up of publica- 
tions to determine, with a view to the preservation 
of the eyesight and the material comfort of theif 
readers. 

That printed lines shouldnot be much longer than 
they are usually found in the daily newspapers may 
seem of little imporunce to the general reader. But, 
sbould he read for some time lines longer than those he 
is accustomed to, he will suffer fatigue, and probably be 
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compelled to rest from the exercise in a much shorter 
space of time than he would have done had the lines 
been of the length generally in use. This fatigue is 
occasioned by the call he has made on the muscles 
which move the head from side to 'side," so as to bring 
the axis of vision to bear on the ends of the lines, a 
motion rendered unnecessary when the lines are of 
such a length that the muscles of the eyeball 
alone are able to effect this without excessive con- 
traction. 

Disregarding the action of the muscle of accom- 
modation of the eye for different distances, there 
may be two sets of muscles brought into action while 
reading, viz., the rotators of the eyes and the rota- 
tors of the head. Either set may be acted upon 
separately, or their action may be combined. So 
long as the muscles of the eye are of themselves 
able without excessive effort to revolve the eyeballs 
on their vertical axes sufficiently to bring .both 
maculae on the print looked at, the rotators of the 
head need not be called into action, but when the 
line is of such a length that the rotation of the eyes 
by their own muscles is felt to be an effort, the 
rotators of the head are instinctively brought into 
play. The length of the line, however, which 
demands an excessive and laborious action of the 
two kinds of rotators, depends on the refraction of 
the eye, the acuteness of vision, the size of the 
print, the diameter of the pupil, the power of the 
muscles employed, and the possession of binocular 
vision. 

Short-sighted persons refuse generally the use 
of glasses for reading, as they find they see small 
objects close to them better than their friends with 
a normal refraction ; and as the consequence of this 
non-use of the proper spectacle, we see the rounded 
back associated with those cases of short-sightedness 
which require a near approach to the newspaper or 
ledger, entailing all the miseries of a bent position 
sustained for a long time. A short-sighted man, 
with his farthest point of distinct vision at seven 
inches — /.^., the furthest point at which he can hold 
ordinary type so as to be read easily by him, must, 
with an ordinary diameter of pupil and usual size of 
nose, change the position of his head to read with 
both eyes lines of more than about six inches long, 
while the normal eye, with a fair amount of rotating 
power, can hold the same type at ten or twelve 
inches distance, and accordingly is able to read a 
much longer line without acting on the rotators of 
the head. 

The long-sighted man and the old-sighted man 
having a fair acuteness of vision, have not to fear 
the length of the line so much on account of the 
rotating muscular power which it demands, as on 
account of the muscular power for accommodating 
the eye to distances which a long line entails, it 
being supposed that the whole length of the line is 
kept on the same plane. But should either of these 
bave, as is often the case with the old-sighted man, 



a loss of his acuteness of vision in addition to the 
abnormal refraction, he will be compelled to hold 
small type much nearer, for the purpose of enlarging 
the image formed on his retina ; and this, combined 
with the presence of the lens through which he is 
looking, limits the length of line which the eye- 
rotators alone enable him to see. 

But even to the eye with a normal refraction and 
normal muscular power, it is important that the usual 
line should not be above a certain length, and that the 
type should not be either so large as * Enghsh ' or 
so small as ' diamond.' In the case of type the size 
of * English ' the accommodative muscles are indeed 
saved, but the rotating muscles have a much more 
numerous amount of contractions to effect, although 
the effort is not so sustained as in the line of the 
same length with the 'diamond' type, which re- 
quires a more sustained effort of the rotators, and on 
account of the nearer approach to the eye, caused 
by the small size of the type, greater amount of 
acconmiodative power. 

There is also a relation between the ability to 
grasp the meaning of the text, and the effort of mus- 
cular contraction. The same article printed in 
* English ' and in * diamond ' will, the lines being of 
equal length, require with the former a short rapid 
contraction, and with the latter a long sustained one, 
not on account of the length of the line only, but also 
on account of the time required for the reader to 
g^sp the meaning of the words read. The rapidity 
with which one passes through a light novel, com- 
pared with the time taken to read the most elemen- 
tary scientific work — the type and lines being the same 
in both — is known to alL An illustration of the same 
is seen in the reading of distinct or indistinct chiro- 
graphy. 

Again, to a public reader, or to anyone reading 
aloud, the type ranging from * small pica ' to * bour- 
geois ' would probably be more acceptable than larger 
or smaller type. This is because with these the page may 
be held at a considerable distance from the eye, and 
yet distinctly seen, and at this distance a considerable 
length of line may be used, lessening the frequent 
action of the rotators, while the size of the ty-pe 
enables the reader to pass over the contents of the line 
without a sustained effort of these muscles. * Pearl ' 
type contains about twice the number of words in 
the same length of line that ' small pica ' does, and 
accordingly will take about twice as long to read 
aloud distinctly, and entails much more care in find- 
ing the beginning of the line succeeding the one just 
read. This moving of the eye from the end of the 
one line to the beginning of the succeeding one 
causes an action on other muscles than those in use 
while passing from the beginning to the end of 
a line. In addition to the muscles usually con- 
tracting, there are two additional muscles in each eye 
brought into action, so that in this slight movement 
there is the combined action of six muscles. That 
these muscles have had some training before thef 
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acquire the precision and strength necessary to allow 
a person to read comfortably may be seen by follow- 
ing the lines from right to left, instead of in the usual 
direction,- when a feeling of fatigue soon advises you 
of the weakness of the combination used in diat 
mode. 

For general reading, 'brevier' type, printed 
in lines of from two and a half to three inches 
long, is a good combination. The Tinu^ leaders 
are as short in the length of their lines as is conform- 
able with comfort to a normal eye, and the length of 
line of the leader of this journal is as long as it 
should be. Any range between these will not require 
a rapid succession of fresh contractions of the eye- 
rotating muscles, nor an equally irksome sustained 
contraction of the head-rotating muscles added to 
these. In this range the muscles of accommodation 
will be kept at much the same amount of contraction, 
while if the range is much exceeded, they will require 
to vary their action according to the part of the line 
read. 

In exceptional cases of loss of visual acuteness, 
or in readers above seventy years of age, the type 
might with advantage be increased in size, and the 
line kept at the extreme length of the range given. 
Considering that newspapers have a large percentage 
of their readers among those above sixty, who, 
I doubt not, would willingly give a trifle more for the 
paper which they could read with greater ease, the 
advisability of having a number of copies' printed 
with a larger type is worth the attention of our daily 
journals. 

WATEB-WASTE PBEVENTEBS Ain> 
FLUSHING PIPES. 

The rules and regulations of Water Companies 
are causing no little flutter and commotion amongst 
the Health Committees of towns and cities, who are 
now for the first time brought face to face with sani- 
tary necessities and the stem laws which enforce 
their introduction and maintenance. But the interest 
of the Health Committee is not always that of the 
Water Committee. 

A case has just occurred of this kind, the former 
complaining that three and a half gallons of water 
are not allowed for flushing the water-closets, and 
that, in fact, only one and a half gallons are fur- 
nished. But we think that the fault lay here in the 
smallness of the flushing-pipe, which was only three- 
quarters of an inch and should at least have been 
one and a quarter inch. As regards the quantity of 
water which these containers hold they vary for 
closet use from two to two and a half gallons. Two 
gallons is a suflicient allowance for the aftercharge 
or trapping water as well. Indeed, few water com- 
panies allow more upon any consideration. The 
only closets in which this quantity might prove 
rather insufficient would be the best single-trapped 
closets. In conmion pan or valve-closets two gallons 



are plenty. One and a half gallons is a respectable 
quantity of flushing-water, two gallons is an ample 
allowance, and three gallons would, we think, be 
unnecessarily lavish. By the way, these water-closet 
appliances ought not to be called cisterns, as this 
term leads to confusion — they are properly called 
water-waste preventers. 

Water-waste preventers are so contrived that 
only a certain adjusted quantity of water can be ob- 
tained by one action of the handle or lever, and, 
although the outlet valve may be tampered with, no 
more tfian the allotted quantity of water can be got. 
They are sometimes made with two chambers, the 
first, or supply-chamber, being charged by means of 
a ball-cock and emptied through a valve into the 
second, or delivery-chamber, which has also a dis- 
charge-valve commanding the outlet. In the best 
double-valve patterns the two valves cannot in any 
case be opened together, and the lever which actuates 
the valve is weighted so as to make the outlet-valve 
self-closing. Any continuous' waste of water is thus 
prevented, inasmuch as the flow of water ceases 
when the handle is released. All these water-waste 
preventers have, however, the disadvantages of 
occupying too much space, and of causing unsightly 
excrescences on the walls of the closet or urinal in 
which they are fixed. They are, moreover, very 
liable to overflow and flood the place. We think 
those preferable which can be placed under the seat 
of the closet and simply connected direct to the 
cistern or main. We have seen one of this kind, 
manufactured by Messrs. Pontifex & Wood, con- 
sisting of a cylinder furnished with a small four-way 
cock, which directs the water-supply alternately 
against either side of a loose piston, thus expelling 
the full charge on the other side of the piston into 
the closet. This appears to answer its purpose well, 
and does not seem subject to derangement A 
similarly praiseworthy improvement upon the present 
ordinary pattern of waste preventers is that of 
Underhay, and this is also adapted for fixing under- 
neath the closet-seat. 

These water- waste preventers are chiefly intended 
for use in water-closets and urinals, but can, how- 
ever, be used also for general* domestic supply. 
For instance, they can be set up over sinks, or 
fixed inside or over a stand post arrangement for 
use in the street yard or stable. When used for 
closets care should be taken to ascertain that after 
the valve is closed by the liberation of the handle, a 
trapping water-box or other after flushing arrange- 
ment should bej attached which would insure the 
descent of a sufficient quantity of water to fill up the 
soil pan or basin to its proper height. The efficiency 
of this after charging is one of the best tests of a 
water-waste preventer, as all the water allowed 
should not pass down the soil-pipe. But as we have 
said before in valve-closets and pan-closets, and in 
all other closets which require a flow of water after 
the valve is closed, a proper and liberal after-flush is 
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indispensable. And by way of conclusion we would 
advise our readers, when they have occasion to affix 
these attachments to their altered water-supplies, to 
take care that they make choice of a patiem which 
is approved by the water company whom he is 
honoured by dealing with. For, i^ven as many 
diffeient pattems of preventers as there are letters of 
the alphabet, and there are or have been about this 
number extant, it is ten to one that the companies' 
inspectors will approve of only half a dozen. And 
the beauty of it is, that the next door water company 
will be almost sure to reject some of these particular 
six patterns, and indicate their liking to others. 
The housekeeper is well warned, therefore, to see 
that the pattern be approved at head quarters. 
Even in calculating the number of these adjuncts 
for a building he must be careful. For in some 
cases one must be affixed over every urinal basin, 
and in others one is allowed to a whole range. As 
a general rule one preventer isneeded to every doset 
even in a range of closets, but we know of a range 
fi syphon-closets where the company have permitted 
one of them to serve every two school closets. When it 
is unimportant as to where the water-waste preventer 
is fixed, it would be invidious to say which pattern 
in the market best performs the fiinctions allotted to 
it. We have, however, examined those of Stidder 
fi: Co., and find them in every way suitable. 



LOANS TO MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 

Sir Stafford Northcote received a depatation ui 
the l6th inst. representing over a hundred niDiiicipiil cor- 
porations, and afler having heard from Mr. Cbamberiiin 
a statement of the objections entertBined to hU sd>cn>e for 
loans to local authorities, he explained various modilici- 
lioDs which were being made in the bilL The depotatioo 
expressed themselves satisfied with the amendments indi- 
cated, one of which is a limitation of the proposed Govem- 
ment audit to accounts relating to loans. 



REGISTRATION IN DUBLIN. 

The inefficiency of resistration which has occurred 
in Duhlin under the present system, by which the 
dispensary oflicers have to discharge, in virtue of their 
office, the duties of rtgistrais, public vaccinators, and 
medical sanilaiy officers, is a consequence of the mixed 
responsibility which has arisen from the divided dntiei <i 
several officers. The registrar was not necesariij to 
roister the deaths of patients occurring in other disbicu 
than his own, and the birth-rate was no test of the vacdm- 
tion-rate. Ithas, therefore, lieen detennined to subdivide 
the duties of the districts in such a way (hat one oiGcer 
shall have responsible charge of each division for all 
pmctical purposes. This arraiigenient, it is hoped, will 
ensure a sufficient check over all the returns and secme 
unifomiity aud efficiency. 



Bolts of i&e SSBkIi. 

METROPOLITAN WATER-SUPPLY. 
Major Frank Bolton, the official examiner of the 
water supplied l>y the metropolitan companies, says in his 
monthly report that throughout May the state of the water 



work and Vauxhall, Lambeth, and East London Cmn- 
panies are situated, was veiy good. The raUi&ll during 
the month was 109 inch. 



MORTALITY OF TOWN CHILDREN. 
The Registrar-General has to report that in Dundee 
1082 per 1,000 of the estimated number of living children 
under five years of age died in the year 1874 \ in Glasgow, 
103-4 per 1,000; in Paisley, 75-8 per 1,000; in Leiih, 
74'9 per 1,000 ; in Perth, 72-4 per 1,000 ; in Edinburgh, 
66-6 per 1,000; in Greenock, 64-8 per 1,000; in Aber- 
deen, S4-8 per 1,000. Thus, in two of these eight prin- 
dpal towns of Scotland the young children were ded- 

POLLUTION OF RIVERS BILL 
The Marquis of Salisbury received a deputation of the 
municipal representatives desitons of suggesting amend- 
ments in the Pollution of Rivers Bill on the 16th inst. 
The evils particularly complained of were the deposit of 
solid mailer in rivers and the discharge of refuse water 
from manufactories into sewers. His loidship, in reply, 
pomled out that the action which the Government might 
take must depend on the progress of public business ; but 
they were anxious not to let the session pass without 
pUdng some remedy on the sutute-book. 



OVERCROWDING. 
Tek years or thereabouts too late, a Superior Conrt at 

Westminster has been asked to decide the meaning oS thu 
provision of the Sanitary Act, 1866, which enacted that 
any house overcrowded so as to be dangerous or prejndidil 
""health was to be deemed a nuisance under the 'Nsi- 
sances Removal Act, 1S55.' It is very difhcult to sudei- 
stand how there could have been any doubt on the sul^ect, 
for, as the judges said in the recent case of Xyt C/mm v. 
Faiae, if me Sanitary Act provision as to ov eiciu w d iiy 
did not extend the Act of 1S55, it would have no meuui^ 
at all. What we mean by saying that this decisaco his 
come ten years loo late is, that the new Public Health KB 
enacts, in plain language, what the Court of Queen's 
Bench has just decided. Had this decision been riven 
soon after the passing of the Act of 1S66, it would have 
saved, in the interim, an incredible amount of disease and 

hemel-hempstead sewage scheme 

The application of the rural sanitary authority fcr 
power to take certain land for sewage irrigation has beoi 
the subject of a protracted inquiry, which has just been 
concluded by Major Tulioch, one of the inspecton of the 
Local Government Board. The scheme was prepared by 
Mr. Baldwin Latham, C,E., and consisted oftbecompktt 
sewerage of Hem el- Hempstead and King's Langley, and the 
acquisition of about fifty acres of land, together with m 
outfall sewer about two and a-half miles in length The 
present population is about 8, 500 ; hot the scheme is, Mr. 
Latham staled, capable of accommodating a very Uije 
increase, and the cost, exclusive of land, is estimated it 
15,000/. The latcpayets of King's Langley, about 700 tr 
3oo people, objected to the plan as being too large ud 
expensive for the local requirements, and employed Mr. 
Rogers FieU, C.E., to prepare an alternative one. Mr. 
Field proposed that the sewage of Hemel-Hempstead and 
King's Langley should be separately dealt with en tm 
plots of land, about thirteen acres in catcnt, by 01 
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URBAN MORTALITY. 
Last week's urban mortality averaged 22 per 1,000 
per annum, the highest rates having been recorded at 
Oldham (30), and Nottingham (31), There were five 
towns tmder 20 — Portsmouth, 13; Bristol, 17; Sunder- 
land, 18 ; Leicester and Wolverhampton, 19. In London 
there were 1,321 deaths r^stered, about 71 in excess of 
the decennial average. The average was 20 per 1,000^ 
and the district rates 17 in the north, 20 in the south and 
west, 22 in the east, and 23 in the central. 



LICENSED VICTUALLERS AND THE ADUL- 
TERATION ACTS. 
A MEETING of the licensed victuallers of North Staf- 
fordshire was held at Hanley on the lOth inst. to protest 
generally against the working of the Adulteration Acts, 
and specially against the certificates of Mr. Scott, the 
county analyst. Resolutions were passed strongly con- 
demning the existing Acts, and also a proposed application 
to the Court of Quarter Sessions for the removal of Mr. 
Scott from his office. We are not informed as to the 
nature of the complaints against Mr. Scott, but the &ct of 
this meeting being held is evidence that in North Stafford- 
shire some efforts are being made by the county analyst to 
discourage adulteration of the articles dispensed by the 
licensed victuallers of that district. The immense quan- 
tities of beer consumed by manufacturing and mining popu- 
lations renders its quality a sanitary consideration ot con- 
siderable importance. 

DWELLINGS FOR THE POOR IN MILE END 

OLD TOWN. 

The Vestry Board at Mile End Old Town have 
recently had under their consideration the reports of their 
medical officer of health and their surveyor, on the dis- 
graceful condition of the houses in Upper York Place in 
that locality, with a view to decide as to the course to be 
pursued in reference thereto, under the 'Artisans* and 
Labourers' Dwellings Act, 1868.' The owner attended, 
in pursuance of notice, at the meeting of the board ; and, 
on being informed that, if he did not immediately take 
action upon the order that had been served upon him, the 
vestry were resolved to proceed immediately under the 
Act, he promised obedience, but asked for two months 
wherein to execute the repairs. This owner appears to be 
an old offender, as he last year evaded the action of the 
vestry by temporarily closing the houses complained of. 
A member of the board, moving that only a month's grace 
be allowed, described the dwellings as a disgrace to the 
parish, and stated that the worst punishment that could be 
inflicted on the owner would be to mak^ him reside in one 
of the houses for a month. The vestry unanimously re- 
solved that, under the circumstances, the owner was not 
entitled to more than a month for executing the orders of 
the board. This is one of the good results of the public 
attention which has recently been directed, in and out of 
Parliament, to the condition of labourers* dwellings in 
towns. It is now found that even the old Act of 1868 can 
be made to serve a useful purpose. 



ORGANISATION OF SANITARY AUTHORITIES. 

The following is an extract from correspondence which 
has taken place between Mr. Gael and Dr. Rumsey, arising 
from the question of works to be done by local authorities 
in the parish of Prestbury. As the matter has interest 
beyond that place, we gladly reprint the following portion 
of Dr. Rumsey's reply. 

' I need not comment on the important statistical 
details so correctly given by Mr. Gael. With the princi- 
ples of his suggestions I fully concur. It is clear that the 
power to impose rates for improvements upon the whole of 
an extensive rural district, from which only separate por- 
tions can derive any benefit, and which it might be im- 



possible to enforce, would be inequitable and practically 
useless. At the same time I am strongly opposed to those 
provisions of the old Acts which enable any local board 
to divide its district in ' Special drainage districts,* managed 
by separate elective bodies ; and I gkdly accept the alter* 
native pointed out by Mr. Gael, wUch I have often advo- 
cated, namely, that sanitary committees, acting or advising 
for well-defined portions of perhaps a laige rural sanitary 
district be formed by the rural sanitary authority, under 
scientific engineering advice. 

' Any decisions of such committees should be subject to 
the approval and confirmation of that authority. 

* The sanitary committee should, in every instance, bs 
a nominated or selected body, not an elected board. Those 
adjacent portions of territory, having connected objects, 
though under separate authorities or imions, should be em- 
powered to unite under sanction for such common objects. 

* This principle obviously points to a gradual re-con- 
struction or combination of local authorities, which im- 
portant, and indeed necessary, reform could only be satis- 
factorily accomplished by an authority having far more 
extensive jurisdiction, such as a county board. 

* County boards wisely constituted have been long advo- 
cated by competent and well-informed statesmen, and they 
would be fully qualified to appoint sanitary committees 
over a sufficient number of skilfully contrived sub-districts. 

' Thus we might in time obtain the long-desired aboli- 
tion of the present objectionable distinction between Urban 
and Rural Authorities. 

* I earnestly hope that the Prestbury effort may, under 
Mr. Gael's guidance, be successful ; and that it may prove 
the first of a series of local changes, leading to a great 
constitutional sanitary reform.* 



PROPOSED HOSPITAL FOR INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES AT BRIGHTON. 

A CORRESPONDENCE has just passed between Dr. 
TaafTe, medical officer of health for Brighton, and the 
secretary of the Sussex County Hospital, with regjard to the 
site of a new hospital for infectious diseases in Brighton. 
According to the correspondence, it appears that Miss 
Poore, of Patcham, has presented a handsome donation of 
5,000/. to the Committee of Management of the Sussex 
County Hospital, for the purpose of the construction of a 
detached hospital for the reception of cases of infectious 
diseases, and Dr. Taaffe ^Tites to point out that there are 
serious objections to the establishment of such an institu- 
tion on the ground adjacent to the existing hospital, and 
that other sites might be obtained which are outside the 
borough, and which are far better suited to the purpose. 
We have but little sympathy with those persons who, 
directly it is proposed to provide means for the isolation of 
the infectious sick, cry out that every site which is within 
a reasonable distance of the population it is intended to 
serve is an improper one, and we are fully convinced that 
if properly constructed, and if properly administered, such 
hospitals can, where it is necessary, be with great benefit, 
and without undue risk, placed near to populous centres. 
Until the passing of the Sanitary Laws Amendment Act, 
1874, it was absolutely necessary, in order to the compul- 
sory isolation of such cases of infectious disease as were in 
their own houses improperly lodged and accommodated, 
that the hospital for their reception should be situated 
within the district of the sanitary authority concerned. 
This, however, is now no longer the case, and whether the 
hospital proposed to be erected for Brighton is situated 
within the borough or beyond its limits, the sanitary autho- 
rity for the town may, by arrangement with the hospital 
authorities, use the hospital for the reception of their 
infectious sick, and obtain orders for the compulsory re- 
moval to it of all such persons as are referred to in section 
26 of the Sanitary Act, 1866, provided the hospital shall 
be declared, by an order of the Local Government Board, 
to be situated within a convenient district of the sanitary 
district of Brighton. 
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Under such circnmslances, nnd provirled that n suitable 
sile can be obtained QUIside Ihe borough, which will be no 
tes; efficient for Ihe purposes of isolalion than that referred 
lo as ndjoining the exijling hospital, it is quite possible 
that advantage would result from compliance with Dr. 
Taaffe's proposals. To mention one reuion only; i I is, as 
a rule, most undesirable to convey the sewage of such an 
establishment, charged, as it must constantly be, wilh in- 
fliction, into the general Eyslem of sewers of any town ; 
and «nce many houses in Brighton, as in almost every 
place, are dcFubtless, by means of their drains, placed in 
direct connection with the sewers, unqueslionable risk of 
danger must follow ihe adoption of such a step. 

The secretaiy's answer is, however, simply lo the effect 
that Dr. Taaffe's snggeslions are contrary to the conditions 
upon which Ihe motley is given lo Ihe hospital, and hence 
c»nnot be complied with. It seems (0 us, however, that 
there must be some other reason, for we can hirdiy con- 
ceive that the munilicent donor would withdraw the dona- 
tion merely because it was proposed lo construct the 
hospilal on a belter site than Ihe one at present proposed. 
If she can trust Ihe committee with so large asum of money, 
slie could hardly be unwilling to be guided by their judg- 
ment in such a question ; and if a really good sile can be 
procured jusi outside the town, where the drainoee of the 
instiution could be dealt wilh iodependenlly of the (own- 
sewers, it will be well worth while to reconsider the sub- 
ject so 6r as the locality of the hospilal is concerned. 
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SEWAGE FARMING AT CROYDON. 
The great question of sewage farming has given rise lo 
BS many and as fierce encountcis between the advocates 
and opponents of that system of agriculture as ever the 
Battles of the Styles have done on other fields of contro- 
versy. Mr. Smee, of the Bank of England, on the one 
side, and Dr. Alfred Carpenter on the other, have long been 
llrenuously opposed lo each other as to the merits and evils 
of sewage fanning. The bailie which had been waged 
on paper was renewed orally at the meeting of Ihe Asso- 
ciation of Medical Officers of Health, a short time since, 
when Dr. Carpenter read his paper on the power of soil, 
air, and vegetation combined lo purify sewage and espe- 
ciall; of plants to assimilate organic matter direct,' with- 
out their being resolved into nitrates, nitrites or other salts. 
In consequence of the discussion and the remarks to 
"which it gave rise, Dr, Carpenter invited a number of 
genltcmen to visit the Beddington Farm lo see and judge 
for themselves, whether it was, as allied, a pestilential 
maish, offensive in everyway, and unwholesome alike lo 
human beings and cattle. Pursuant to this invitation, a 
large parly of gentlemen inspected the sewage ferm at 
Croydon on the 12th insl., and the general opinion was 
in favour of this method of sewage disposal, as far as that 
loiiTl was concerned. 

The total population of Croydon is about 65,000, the 
sewage of S.ooo inhabitants is used 10 irrigate a piece of 
land on the Norn-ood side of the town, and nearly all the 
remaining 54,000 inhabitants is utilised entirely on the 
Beddington Farm. The quantity varies frt?m 3,000,000 
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sewage proper «'ould probably be represented by the lower 
6gureE, and the variation would represent the amount of 
Morm-wBter which is allowed to flow into the sewers, of 
course to ihe agricultural detriment of Ihe sewage ilself. 
In a perfect sysleraof sewering, separate channels would be 
provided for surface-drainage, us is the case at Reading. 

The sewage, as it flows into the receiving house 
in the farm, which is about a miie from the town, is 
Mriuned through two of Mr. Latham's extractors, one 
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having a coarse and the oiher a fine mesh of Ihrce-siileenlhs 
of an inch only. The two eilratlor^ revolve on Ihe aune 
axes, but in other respects are precisely similar to those 
which are in use at Coventry, and described on page 371. 

The motive power is supplied by the natural flow of 
the sewage ilself, an extra fall of two and a half fed having 
been given for the purpose. The amoimt of solid mallet 
extracted by these machines varies from one to one and a 
hair tons per day. This is mixed wilh ashes, straw and 
other refuse, and finds a ready sale at 2/. itd. per load or 

The strained liquid sewage then flows into the Bedding- 
ton Farm, which is 480 acres inextcnl; of these, abool mo 
acres are generally laid dou-n with rye-grass, and eon- 
sequenlly, under sewage irrigation 1 fifly acres are laid out 
as a water meadow, and used chiefly foe cleansing and 
storm-water ; and Ihe remainder isgeneially under culiira. 
lion for cereals, roots, and for market-garden produce, in 
order to provide for a proper rotation of crops. 

From its very great absorbing power, and the number 
of times which it can be cropped, provided it is cut bdbit 
the flowers come to a head, rye'grass must always be the 
staple produce of a sewage form. One crop alone of this 
grass produced last year as many as fifteen and 1 half 
ions per acre ; and, as a rule, it can be alwa^ cut semi, 
and sometimes eight, limes in a year, ihe total quantity fre- 
quently being forty-five lo fifly Ions per acie per annum. 
The amount of sewage which it is capable of absorbing q 
enormous. Thegrassfindsareadysalem Ihe neighbourhood 
among cow-keepers and others, who take it awayatthdr 
owTi ^expense. One plot of ground of aboat ten acres 
has realised from this produce during the past spring 
III/, iji. &/. 

Dr. Carpenter has a theory—which though at one lioie 
severely criticised has now become generally accepted— 
that all vegetation, but especially lye-grass, has the power 
of assimilating organic matter through the fibtillf at 
spongioles of the roots in a manner somewhat similar la 
that of the fly-catching plant [Drficra Dionaa), or the 
tentacles of a sea anemone. As lar as rye-grass is con- 
cerned, the theory seems to be fully confirmed by ptaclice. 
Other crops, however, flourish besides rye-grass, aod 
all looked exceedingly well, if we except the meadow- 
grass, which appeared somewhat coarse. This, however, 
perhaps is owing lo Ihe unsuitable nature of the soil, a 
rough gravel, which Nature certainly never intended for» 
water meadow. One field of wheat last year yielded six 
quarters six bushels per acre, which, wilh Ihe straw, pro- 
duced 22/. Ji. 9^. per acre. A crop of potatoes yielded 
ig/. per acre, and a plot of rhubarb z6/. lOr. per acre ; 
this year and next year will produce mote. Last year 
about 700 Ions of mangold were produced, and those 
which were sold, about 350 tons, rcaJised, under the ham- 
mer, 25J. and 36r. per ton. 

It was slated that the loss of working the farm in 187+ 
amounted lo about 1/. per acre ; but a great deal of Ibis 
loss is fictitious rather than real, and arises from Ihc confuicd 
way in which capital expenses are chaiged to current 
account ; as one instance, the cost of grubbing up e^hteen 
acres of waste copse land is charged in one yearns accooot 
instead of being distributed over a term. Frequent errors of 
a similar nature are also apparent in the statement of figurra 
which was made, such as the formation of roods. A 
(air estimate, however, of Ihe receipts and expenditure 
upon annual work would show that these two sums abonl 
Mhince each other. We should have liked to hue 
seen a r<gular balance-sheet showing the capital invesled 
and entire return total profit or loss incurred, such as that 
which Colonel Jones, Mr. Moi^an, and Mr. Hope show. 

The corporation have to pay the enotmoui rental of 
10/. per acre (or wretchedly pooreravclly soil, whjdi before 
111 dr occupancy was let at Z2i. per acre." Il was juiily 
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Ttmarked by Dr. Carpenter that the proverbial qualities of 
negation with which a coiporation is generally accredited, 
are also inimical to good husbandry and high-class farm- 
ing, as there is that absence of personal responsibility and 
self interest which are always necessary to insure success in 
a large imdertaking, of an agricultural nature especially. 

Again, Dr. Carpenter complained that the economical 
section of a local Doard will not allow a sufficient capital 
necessary for the full development of their land by the pur- 
chase of the best stock and plant. 

Monetary considerations, however, must always be of 
very minor importance to a sanitary authority in comparison 
with the health of the population at large, for which they 
are responsible. Should any deficit occiu* in the working of 
the farm, the deficit must be r^;arded as a modification and 
improved form of sewer-rate. The idea of making profit 
from the disposal of sewage imder any system must be 
regarded as fallacious and impracticable. 

As far as Croydon is concerned, the Beddington farm ac- 
complishes thoroughly the purification and utilisation of 
the sewage of the town within about six hours after it has 
been received, and in nine hours from the time it leaves 
the dwellings. It has been calculated that about one-third 
of the quantity of liquid sewage is absorbed by the plants, 
soil, and evaporation, and the remaining two-thirds flows 
into the Wandle in its purified state, inodorous, colourless, 
and limpid. There is the slightest possible brackish taste, 
but the water is neither recommended nor intended to be 
used for domestic purposes. The anal3rsLS of the effluent, 
according to Dr. Hassall, gives the following as the re- 
sult in 100,000. 

Total hardness . . • • « . 23*8 

Temporary hardness Z5*z 

Permanent hardness 8*7 

Total solids 44' 

Nitric acid a '15 

Free ammonia . ^ 0*0089 

Albuminoid ammonia 0*0297 

Chlorine 2*0443 

The nitric acid may be in the water as harmless nitrates, 
a lai^e quantity being known to be present in superficial 
chalk-waters. Having to go to the second figure in deci- 
mals for the ammonia ap]>ears to be most satisfactory. 
Analysis made by Dr. Frankland, and taken from the 
effluent stream without notice, has given a much more 
favourable result than the above ; which is, however, 
higher than the standard of purity laid down by the River 
Pollution Commissioners for streams in agricultural dis- 
tricts.* 

There was nothing offensive in any part of the farm — 
of course the sewage could be smelt at times, but there 
was an entire freedom from sewer-gas, and the smell of 
fresh sewage if unpleasant is certamly not deleterious. 
Under any system of defecation the presence of sewage 
will assert itself to the smell ; it would be Utopian to 
expect the contrary. The inhabitants of Arcadia may pro- 
bably be troubled with similar smells at times. 

The health of the town is remarkably good, the death- 
rate being 18*5, whilst the mean death-rate for four 
years in the parishes of Beddington and Wallingford, 
which are in close contiguity to the farm, is 13*6325 per 
1,000. These figures may be taken, therefore, to repre- 
sent the normal rate. A more critical test, however, is 
afforded by the fact that the health of the children of the 
Infant Orphan Asylum, which immediately abuts and 
overlooks the farm, has been remarkably good, and as 

sewage 450/. per ann. for his farm at Heathcote, 350 acres in extent, 
this, of course, being in addition to the original value of the land. 
Mr. Brindell pays 800/. per ann. for the Doncaster sewage farm of 
360 acres ; Mr. Madagan, M.P., of Scotland, however, stated that he 
knew of land which at one time viy& let for 301. per acre only, and 
now realised 48/. from sewage-farming alone. 

* The following are the standards referred to : (a) Any liquid 
containing in suspension more than three parts by weight of dry 
mineral matter, or one part by weight ^ of dry organic matter, 
in 100,000 parts by weight of the Rquid. ^ (^) Any lic^uid con- 
taining in solution more than two parts by weight of organic carbon, 
or three parts of organic nitrogen, in xoo.ooo parts by weight, (r) 
Any liquid which shall exhibit by dayli^^ht a distinct colour, when a 
stratum of it ooe inch deep is placed m a white porcelain vessel. 



children are specially sensitive to any unwholesome sur- 
roundings, they may oe looked upon as a delicate hygienic 
barometer in indicating the sanitary conditions of a neigh- 
bourhood. 

For sewage farming Croydon is exceptionally well 
favoured in every way : the gravelly soil is suited for 
filtering purposes, and the land is so situated that the 
sewage flows over it from the town at the rate of about 
two miles per hour with sufficient force to drive the 
machinery in use, and has a sufficient * scour * to prevent 
any deposit or silting up of the channels through which it 
flows. The farm has been used for sewage purposes for 
nearly fifteen years, and shows no signs of being over^ 
charged with sewage sludge or organic matter, and cer- 
tainly does not present the appearance of a pestilential 
swamp. 

Of the live stock there were about 100 head of cattle 
of the ordinary mixed breed, yet all looked healthy, and 
many were bom and bred on the farm. 

A heifer that had slipped her calf is not generally 
supposed to produce the primest meat, yet one of these 
beasts furnished beef for luncheon, of the highest ex- 
cellence, the fat well laid on, and the meat tender and 
luscious. The other edibles produced, veal, salads, bread 
and pastry, were all * sewage-produce,' and all excellent in 
quality. 

These facts all point to the conclusion that when the 
surroundings are favourable, as at Croydon, a sewage farm 
is the Intimate means for disposal of the sewage. There 
are, of course, very many manufacturing towns and mining 
districts where, from a variety of reasons — the difficulty of 
procuring land, the chemical nature of the sewage, or the 
necessity for pumping to a high level, a sewage farm is im- 
practicable, and then some other scheme must be adopted. 
In such cases, the method used at Coventry, which we 
recently reported on, is simple, inoffensive and effective. 

Since the foregoing was written we have received a 
statistical chart from Dr. Edward Westall, of Croydon, 
which shows a marked improvement in the health of the 
town since the completion of its system of drainage, which 
has now been in operation for fifteen years, and has become 
a matter of sanitary history. These charts afford the means 
for observing the rise and fall in the rate of mortality in the 
parish of Croydon during the twenty-six years 1848-63. 
The subject is one of much interest, and we have endeavoured 
to turn the information contained in these charts to ac- 
count for this purpose ; but we cannot congratulate Dr. 
Westall upon the construction of his diagrams, which do 
not app>ear to be drawn to any definite scale, consequently 
the black lines indicating the rise or fall of the rate of mor- 
tality, year by year, convey a false impression to the eye. 
It appears that the death-rate in 1848 was 28*2 per 1,000, 
which we are told represented the ' normal condition of 
the borough for some years.* In the twelve years 1848- 
59, the annual death-rate, however, did not average more 
than 21 *5 per 1,000. During the next fourteen years end- 
ing 1873, ^^ death-rate appears from the chart to have 
declined to 187 per 1,000. During these last foiuteen 
years the death-rate was remarkably low, except in the 
four years 1863-6, and in 187 1 ; in these five years epi- 
demic diseases, especially scarlatina, were prevalent, 
although the extent of their fotality is not shown in the 
charts. The facts from which statistical charts or diagrams 
are constructed should always accompany them ; and we 
venture to hope that the valuable information and facts, 
which Dr. Westall has collected, bearing upon the mor- 
tality of Croydon in this period of twenty-six years will 
become available in greater detail than they appear in the 
charts to which we have just been alluding. 



ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL CORPORA- 
TIONS. 

A MEETING of this association was held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, on the J3th, to consider the Local 
Authorities Loans Bill, the Pollution of Rivers Bill, and 
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the costs of prosecutions at assizes and sessions. Mr. 
Cbamberliio, the Mayor of BimiinghBin, presided, and a 
niunber of members of Parliament were present. With 
rffaid to the Local Authorities Bill, Sir Joseph Heron 
proposed a resolution to the elTect thai in ihe opinion of 
the association the measure is exceedingly objectionable, 
so £ir as it proposes to interfere ^ith the present system 
of borronHng by corporations under local Acts ; and 
further, that the proposal to centralise the management 
is a violation of the principles of local self-government. 
After a prolonged discussion the resolution was unani- 
mously carried, the representatives of corporations only 
voting. Respecting the expenses of prosecutions, a 
resolution, moved by Mr. Rayner and seconded by the 
Town Clerk of Preston, tuning that the provisions of 
the Treasury minule of January jg, 1S75, for payment 
of expenses of prosecutions st sessions upon the basis of 
an average, is exceedingly objectionable^ vras also earned. 
Concerning the Pollution of Rivers Bill, a resolution sub- 
mitted by the chairman asking the Government not to 
lose the opportunity of passing a bill this session for 
effectually pieventing putting solid matter into streams, 
was unanimously agreed to. 
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Report en the Sanitary State of Kelts. By RICHARD 
■ J. Halton, L.R., Q.C.P., etc., Seplember, 1874. 
General Report on the Sanitary Condition of West 
Kent Sanitary District for the Four Months 
ending December 31, 1873. By C. O. Bavlis, 
M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Report of the Medical Officer of Health on the Sani- 
tary Condition of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with 
Tabular Returns, etc., for ike year 1873, 
Dr. Halton's report extends over three years. 
He found in the town of Kells much the same de~ 
fects as are to be found in most towns, vii. ; (i) bad, 
over-crowded, ill- ventilated houses ; (a) inefficient 
drainage ; (3) absence of proper means of disinfec- 
tion, and (4) water-supply of doubtful purity — of 
these defects he stales, that the last two have been 
entirely remedied and the first two considerably 
diminished ; and he further shows how, by propei 
sanitary precautions, he had, as he believes, been 
able to prevent almost entirely the spread of two 
threatening epidemics of typhoid and small-pox 
respectively. He further congratulates himself on 
the diminution of the death-rate of Kells during his 
tenure of office, which appears to have fallen from 
151 per i,t»o to 13 per 1,000. 

Dr. Baylis's report is avowedly only preliminary 
and imperfect, but he, nevertheless, gives a very 
good account of Ihe general characters of his dis- 
trict and its principal sanitary defects. In speaking 
of defects of drainage in villages and their remedy, 
Dr. Baylis says, ' For this a trapped gully-hole out- 
side the premises several feet away from any door 
or window should be made for the receptioit of all 
slops, waste, and surface-water, to be conveyed by a 
glazed earthenware drain-pipe into a main or public 
sewer, terminating in a series of two properly con- 
structed cesspools in the middle of a sufficiently 
distant field, where the clear contents of the seconi^ 
overflowing from the first, and filtered if necessary, 
may be profitably utilised.' ' Such a system,' he tells 
115, ^'is nearly always available.' Now, though per- 



haps not veiy perfect, we feel no doubt but that this 
system would be a vast improvement upon the 
method or no method now in use in our villages, 
])rovided only that this last statement is correct ; but 
unless Kentish sanitary authorities and Kentish 
cottage-owners are very different from the same 
classes elsewhere, we fear that Dr. Baylis will find 
no small difficulties in the way of carrying bis scheme 
into practice ; those arising from the rights of differ- 
ent owners alone will, we fear, be found insuperable, 
so long as the law remains unaltered. Dr. Baylis 
rightly considers that the.drainage difficulty once got 
ijver, the problem presented by the water-supply 
question would be greatly simplified. 

Mr. Armstrong's report upon Newcastle-iipon* 
Tyne is a very careful and elaborate one. He 
points out the chief factor in the high death-rate of 
the place (30 per 1,000) to have been diarrhtea and 
icarlet fever, and shows how a diminution of typhus 
has followed upon a diminution of overcrowding ; 
md how the prevalence of scarlet fever has varied 
directly with density of population and closeness of 
dwellings. Mr. Armstrong also calls attention to 
certain facts not exclusively of a physical character, 
known to our legislators, our working men, and aboi'e 
all, such of our habitual agitators as have the real 
good of the working men at heart, when he tells us, 
' I believe the privation to which tiie wives and chil- 
dren of the operatives were exposed during the late 
strike, and the dissipation consequent on the high 
wages and short hours of others since that time, 
have helped considerably to impair the constitutional 
vigour both of adults and of children — rendering 
them an easy prey to disease.' 

In several passages in this report, e.g. p. 7 aod 



itween sewer-gas and other undeanliness with 
scarlet fever, as if it were as completely an acknow- 
ledged fact as the relation of the same agencies to 
typhoid. Now we do not for a moment deny that 
bad sanitary conditions will favour the spread <A 
scarlatina as they will that of almost any other 
disease which is capable of spreading, but at the 
same time we think it is rather a mistake to use 
language which is calculated to obscure the fact that 
these two diseases are for the most part propagated 
in quite ditTerent ways, namely, typhoid by means of 
decomposing organic and fa.>cal matters which are 
comparatively mana^able, and scarlatina by means 
of direct personal intercourse between individuals 
whose vagaries we are in too many instances quite 
unable to control. 

Mr. Armstrong has illustrated his very complete 
report by a series of very elaborate tables and a map, 
serving to show the relations of the mortality &om 
certain forms of disease during the year to the 
seasons and to the different localities within the 
borougli. 

PORT OF LONDON. 

The report of Dr. Harry Leach, to the Sanitary 
Committee of the Corporation of London, shows on 
the whole a more satisfactory condition of the port 
of London in a sanitary point of view than might 
have been expected. 

The inspector had visited 2,269 vessels on the 
river, in 1,419 of which the deck-houses required 
cleaning and improved ventilation ; 206 foul cargoes 
had been found, but were quickly removed from the 
district, on intimation having been given to the 
owners. 
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The district apportioned for sanitary purposes had 
not been utilised ; and, beyond a slight outbreak of 
scarlatina on board the Worcester^ no cases of con- 
tagious or infectious disease had occurred on board 
the six large school ships, which accommodate in the 
aggregate 1,700 boys. Additional help is required in 
the inspecting staff, and more attention will have in 
future to be given to Millwall and Victoria Docks, in 
consequence of the increased steamship trade be- 
tween London and New York. 

In no case has it been found necessary to apply 
to a magistrate to enforce the orders given for cleans- 
ing ; and regarding the effects of seamen, which re- 
quire disinfecting or destroying, the official notices 
have been readily and completely acted upon ; and 
he is always apprised of the existence of foul 
clothing immediately a ship has been docked. 

Complaints have been made of the existence of 
various closets and privies, situated on the edge of 
the river, the contents of which are systematically 
poured into the district, and he is taking steps to 
discover the number and position of these latrines, in 
order that the riparian authorities may take steps for 
their removal. 

Dr. Leach states also, that a large number of 
patients (children chiefly) have lately been landed at 
Gravesend from outward-bound emigrant vessels, 
suffering from infectious diseases ; he has, however, 
received an intimation from the New Zealand Emi- 
gration Agency that they will pay a certain sum per 
patient in such cases, to oefray the cost of the 
patient on board the Rhin hospital ship. He urges the 
strong necessity which exists for the minute inspec- 
tion of suspected vessels, that disease should be 
searched for as closely as tobacco ; the conversa- 
tional plan of asking questions will not disclose it. 
In concluding his report, the doctor remarks : * The 
system still carried on at Gravesend with the view of 
preventing the importation of cholera, and the quality 
of your hospital accommodation, both need improve- 
ment, and your inspectorial staff is barely sufficient 
for the requirements of the port But I am sure that 
this authority is gaining the confidence of the mer- 
cantile and maritime communities, and that both are 
now glad to ask for its aid under circumstances of 
sanitary danger and difficulty, because the duties en- 
trusted to your officers have, as I believe, been car- 
ried out without harassing any class of persons 
engaged, directly or indirectly, in the business of the 
port of London.' 

ABERDEEN. 
The annual report of the medical officer of Aber- 
deen, Dr. F. Ogston, which has just appeared, is 
worthy of notice on account of its medical statis- 
tics, and also as it shows the modus operandi adopted 
in the granite city relative to sanitary matters. The 
weekly returns of zymotic diseases, based on the 
list in the Registrar-GeneraPs tables, sent in by the 
medical officers of the infirmary, poor houses, dis- 
pensary, and medical mission, not only state the 
number of cases of each disease, but specify the 
streets and the door numbers of the houses where 
they occur. On receipt of these returns, if serious 
cases are reported, the houses are promptly visited 
by the sanitary officials, the premises disinfected, 
and clothes, etc., washed. The number of cases 
reported during 1874 was 1,036, the chief items being 
as follows : Small-pox^ ill; measles, 96 ; scarlatina, 
%T\ whooping-cough, 66; diarrhoea, 332; typhus, 
56 ; enteric^ 40 ; relapsing, 4 ; simple continued, %i ; 



and infantile remittent fever, 26. The most un- 
favourable locahties were, as usual, the most densely 
populated. The stamping-out process is found to be 
attended with considerable effect in the way of pre- 
venting the spread of epidemics. It is believed that 
in few localities is this organisation more effectively 
wrought Notwithstanding that the population of 
the city numbers about 94,000, the mortality last year 
from all causes showed that Aberdeen stood second 
of the eight principal towns of Scotland. With 
regard to mortality from zymotic diseases, Aberdeen 
also stood second, coming after Edinburgh. It ap- 
pears, however, that these results have been attained 
in Aberdeen, notwithstanding the prevalence of an 
epidemic of small-pox. The city local authority's 
small-pox hospital was opened three times during the 
year, and ninety-two small-pox cases treated therein. 
Of these eleven died. The mortality was in the fol- 
lowing ratio: Well vaccinated, 175; indifferently 
vaccinated, 27*2; and unvaccinated, 29*1 per cent 
As an argument in favour of re-vaccination. Dr. 
Smith, the medical attendant, mentions, that of all 
the patients admitted, only one, a female, had been 
re-vaccinated, and she had the disease in the mildest 
possible form. Small-pox still continues in the city, 
forty-two cases having up to the end of February 
been admitted during the current year into the 
hospital, and 11 into the neighbouring village of 
Woodside. These cases have been more severe, 1 1 
having already died. Some discussion has taken 
place with reference to the question of rags imported 
for paper-making from abroad being the cause of 
this disease. It appears that local authorities are not 
entitled to act on suspicion merely in regard to the 
disinfection of rags previous to their manufacture. 



AT COVENTRY. 



The health of Coventry is very bad, and the inha- 
bitants have only themselves to thank for it. The 
quarterly report of Dr. M. A. Fenton, medical 
officer of health for Coventry, reveals the unpleasant 
fact that 75 deaths from scarlet fever occurred during- 
the three months, in addition to 44 deaths from the 
seven chief zymotic diseases. 

This is scarcely to be wondered at, considering 
the utter disregard and ignorance which is shown by 
the lower classes. Families of six or eight can be 
found sleeping in one bedroom, the sick with the 
healthy, no trouble taken to isolate infected cases, 
the children being allowed free intercourse with each 
other in all stages of infection, and being sent to 
school or the factories without a thought for the 
consequences, and disinfecting is seldom resorted 
to. The authorities did their best to grapple with 
the evil, and an iron hospital was set aside for con- 
tagious cases ; but so much prejudice existed, and 
still exists against it, that mothers have frequently 
declared that they would rather see their children 
taken to the cemetery than allow them to go to the 
hospital, notwithstanding that they would receive in 
the latter the best attention, attendance, and nursing, 
free of charge. Dr. Fenton calls this feeling mildly 
a foolish prejudice ; we should denominate it a 
criminal negligence. 

In the face of this negligence the authorities 
were, of course, almost powerless to prevent the 
spread of infection, or to stamp it out effectually 
when once it had appeared. In one court where 
the disease showed itself. Dr. Fenton managed to 
have the first case removed, and the first was also 
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ihe last case which occurred in that particular court ; 
but in a similar case where the parents would not 
allow their child to be removed, the disease spread 
to nearly every house in the court, and five deaths 
were either directly or indirectly allributable to the 
first case. Such a wilful tempting of disease is 
enough to nullify the action of the most energetic 
health ofRcials, who, however, in the face of great 
opposition, have accomplished a large amount of 
sanitary work in the way of disinfecting by sanitary 
inspections, the abolition of the midden system, and 
substitution of the water-closet plan in many places. 
In fact nothing but indomitable perseverance on the 
part of these officials couM ever cope effectually 
with the mass of ignorance and apathy with which 
they have to contend, and which meets them at 
every point, whether it is in ventilating sewers, laying 
down water-closets, isolating patients or disinfecting. 
The sewage difficulty appears to exist there as in 
many places. The plan adopted is Dr. Anderson's 
precipitation by lime and sulphate of aluminia, but 
the existing works are not sufficiently large or effi- 
cient enough to deal with the entire quantity, and a 
nuisance in consequence arises, which will probably 
necessitate some other system being adopted. On 
the whole, however, the sanitary authorities are 
doing good work in spite of opposition, and have 
ahready made a sensible decrease of the death-rai& 

GLANFORD BRIGG RURAL SANITARY 
DISTRICT. 

This district lies between the Trent and the 
Humber. According to the report of Mr. Moxon, ' it 
is probable that in no part of the kingdom have 
general and subsoil drainage, and other agricultural 
improvements, made a greater change in the aspect 
and fertility of the country, and, incidentally, in the 
health of the inhabitants.' Years ago ague and fevers 
were prevalent ; now the former disease has entirely 
disappeared from the district, and the fatter are 
much less common. Within Mr. Moxon's memory, 
Ihe consumption of quinine as a remedy for ague 
was 'enormous,' but as a consequence of the good 
general drainage which has been carried out, 
the disease has practically been abolished. The 
habit of opium-eating, however, which Mr. Moxon 
believes owes its origin to the desire to alleviate the 
distressing sensations of constant ill-health, still 
prevails in the district, though not to the same 
extent as formerly. It appears that the population is, 
on the whole, comfortably housed, and though it 
consists mainly of agricultural labourers, the people 
generally are well fed and well clothed. Last year 
the birth-rate was 337s per 1,000, and the death-rate 
\Tl, the death-rate for the whole of Lincolnshire 
during the past twenty years having been somewhat 
over 19 per i/x». But notwithstanding the improve- 
ments in land-drainage, Mr. Moxon stales that the 
sanitary condition of the district in other respects 
has not improved, the annual death-rate during the 
ten years ending 1870 having been the same as 
during the previous decade. Many of the villages 
are undrained, or only partially so, and in several the 
water-supply is insufficient, while nuisances connected 
with privies, pig-styes, cesspools, and defects ii 
sanitary condition of houses are common. The only 
work done by the sanitary authority during the yi 
was the abatement of isolated nuisances. Although 
these amounted to 327, and as the district, according 
to the census of 1S71, contains a population of 



w, the number of nuisances removed, to say the 
least, does not appear to be excessive. The report 
very well written and arranged, but it loses in 
value from the apparent timidity with which the 
medical officer of health submits his recommenda- 
tions. If villages are badly drained or hav-e no 
sufficient supply of water, Mr. Moxon ought to have 
no hesitation in pointing out these defects in each 
case, and insisting on their removaL 



\i JStaltb of SMaitriiig f lacis. 



The Registrar-General, in his Watering-place Tible, 
lakes the registration sub-dislrict of Rain^pite to itprescut 
the watering place of that name. The load board district 
of Ramsgate is co-extensive with the parish of that name, 
and had, in 1871, a population of 14.640 persons, whetos 
the population of Ihe sub-dislrict (vai 23,833 ; of thise 
9i 193 persons living in Ihe sub-district, but not in Rimi- 
gale parish, 5,346 resided in St. Lawrence, and 3,847 in 
St. Peter parishes. The principal portion of the 5,346 
residents of St. Lawrence parish in 1871, lived in the 
continuation of Ramsgate towards and including P^wdl 
Bay ; this parish, therefore, and its population really 
forms B part of Ramsgate, considered as a walenDj 
place, although not under the sanitary superrisi™ 
of the local board, which it might, perhaps, adraa- 
lageously be. With n^ard to the parish of St. Peler, 
it includes the popular little walering-placc Bniadstiin, 
the only recognised boundaries of which, in 1871, woe 
Ihosc of the ecclesiastical dislrict, which then had a popo- 
lalion of 1,926 persons, leaving 1,921 as the populauoa 
of the more rural portions of the pansh, including the 
villages of St. Peter and Reading Street. In order, 
therefore, lo arrive as nearly as may be at the coiiect 
sanimry slatistics of the two watering-places, Raoisgste 
anil Broadstairs, the figures for the sub-district will be 
dealtwith separately, for Ramsgate (including St. Lawrence), 
Broadslairs, and the remaining or rural portion of Su 
Peler sub-district. 

The united parishes of Ramsgate and SL Lawrence 
include an area of 4,786 acres, and the popufation, which 
was 19,986 in 1871, showed an annual rate of increase of 
a-8 percent, during the decade 1S61-71 ; eslimaled 00 the 
assumption that this rate of increase has l>een mainlained 
since 1871, the population in the middle of 1874 was 
31,717. file area of the ecclesiastical district of Broad- 
stairs is 299 acres ; and calculated at the rale of increuc 
which prevailed between 1S61 and 1S71, namely, 3'4 p<r 
cent, per annum, the populaliou had risen from 1,926 ia 
1S71 10 2,147 ■" ""^ middle ol 1S74. The rursi portin 
of St. Peler parish has an area of 3,013 acres ; and as the 
annnal rate of increase per cent of its population between 
1861 and 1871 was 27 pet cent., the population may be 
estimated to have increased from 1,921 in 1871, to l.ogl 
in the middle of 1874. 

In the entire sub-dislrict of Ramsgate 690 birlhi loJ 
368 deaths were registered during ihe year 1874; the 
annual birth-rale, which during the len years 1S61-70 bad 
been equal lo zS-6 per 1,000, did not exceed 26*5 during 
1874, and but sli^tly exceeded the birth-iate in Ma^aie. 
This declining birth-rate may be taken as evidence that 
the population of the sub-dlslricl is not under-eslimattd 1 
indeed, it appears possible Ifiat the rate of iocrdse of 
population which prevailed during Ihe decade 1861.71 hii 
scarcely been maintained in recent year^ in whidi case 
the population may be somewhat over-slated. 

During the ten years 1861-70 the annual rate of mor- 
tality in Ramsgale sub-district averaged iS'i peTt,oo(>; 
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this rate, however, needs some correction for the deaths 
of Ramsgate paupers that occurred in the union work- 
house at Minster, The 368 deaths registered during 1874 
included three which occurred in the Seamen's Infirmary, 
probably not of residents of Ramsgate ; on the other hand, 
it is fair to assimie that of the fifty-seven deaths which 
occurred in the union workhouse during the year at least 
half, or twenty-nine, were of paupers admitted from Rams- 
gate sub-district. Deducting, therefore, the three deaUis 
in the Seamen's Infirmary, and adding the twenty-nine 
workhouse deaths, the corrected number of deaths which 
should be debited to the sub-district for the year becomes 
394. These 394 deaths were equal to an annual rate of 
but 15-4 per 1,000 persons estimated to be living in the 
sub-district in the middle of the year— 26,026. This rate 
shows a considerable decline from the average rate in the 
ten years above mentioned, which was 18 -i, without taking 
into account the proportion of deaths that occurred in 
the imion workhouse ; it was no less than 4*5 per 1,000 
below the average rate in the rural population in England 
and Wales during 1874, consisting of about ten millions of 
persons, living principally in country parishes and small 
towns. The death-rate in Ramsgate sub-district, corrected 
for deaths in institution.^, in the manner above described, 
wasequal to 18*5 in 1871, 17-6 in 1872, and 20-4 in 1873. 
The rate in 1874 was, therefore, not only lower than the 
average rate during the ten years 1861-70, but also con- 
siderably below the rate in any of the three preceding 
years. The health of Ramsgate sub-district in the latter 
part of 1873 was far more unsatisfactory than in any recent 
period. 

We will now proceed to consider the death-rate in the 
three portions of the sub-district which it has been pro- 
posed to deal with separately. First as regards the parishes 
of Ramsgate and St. Lawrence. In these two parishes 
330 deaths were registered in 1874, and the death-rate ^-as 
equal to 15*1 per 1,000; in Broadstairs the deaths were 
thirty- three, and the rate 15*4; in the remaining, or rural, 
portion of St. Peter parish the thirty-one deaths gave a 
rate of 14-8. It is thus evident that the death-rate differed 
but slightly in these three portions of the sub-district, and 
that the rate for the entire sub-district, so far as the year 
1874 is concerned, fairly represents the mortality in the two 
watering-places of Ramsgate and Broadstairs, in each of 
which it was satisfactorily low. 

It is not surprising to find that the low rate of mor- 
tality in Ramsgate and Broadstairs during 1874 included 
but a small proportion of fatal cases of zymotic diseases. 
During the year 1874, of the 394 deaths registered in 
Ramsgate sub-district seventeen were referred to diar- 
rhoea, thirteen to whooping-cough, four to different forms 
of fever, two to measles, one each to scarlatina and diph- 
theria, and not one to small-pox ; in all, thirty-eight 
deaths resulted from these seven principal zymotic dis- 
eases, or rather less than 10 per cent, of the total deaths, 
and equal to a rate of but i '5 per 1,000. The proportion 
of deaths from these seven diseases in the whole of EJig- 
land and Wales during 1874 ^^^ ^^ P^i* cent., and the 
death-rate 3-6 per 1,000, or 2*i per 1,000 higher than the 
rate in Ramsgate sub-district. The thirty-eight zymotic 
deaths in the sub-district during 1874 included ten in the 
March quarter, four in the June quarter, twenty in Sep- 
tember quarter (includii^ seventeen from diarrhoea), and 
four in the December quarter. Of the thirteen deaths 
from whooping-cough nine occurred in the first, and two 
each in the second and third quarters of the year ; the four 
deaths from fever included one in the June and three in 
the September quarter. The whole of the seventeen 
deaths from diarrhoea were returned in the three months 
ending September. The distribution of these thirty-eight 
zymotic diseases in the three portions of the sub-district 
was as follows : — Thirty-four occurred in the parishes of 
Ramsgate and St. Lawrence, two in Broadstairs, and two 
in the rural portion of St. Peter sub-district ; the zymotic 
rate was equal to i'6, 0'9, and 1*0 per 1,000 respectively. 
As in Margate, so in Ramsgate, the most remarkable 



feature of the zymotic death-rate during 1874 was the 
high rate of mortality from diarrhoea ; the seventeen deaths 
from this disease included fifteen in Ramsgate and St. 
Lawrence, and two in Broadstairs, whereas not one 
occurred in the rural part of St. Peter parish. The 
annual death-rate from diarrhoea was equal to 2*7 per 
1,000 in Ramsgate and St. Lawrence, and 3*6 in Broad- 
stairs, while in the whole of England during the same 
period it averaged 2*4 per 1,000. Compared with the fatal 
cases of diarrhoea recorded in Ramsgate sub-district in 
recent years, the seventeen in the third quarter of 1874 
showed a marked decline ; in the same period of the years 
1 871-2-3 they had been forty-six, twenty-six, and twenty- 
five respectively. Summer mortality from diarrhoea 
almost exclusively occurs among children under one year 
of age ; the decline, therefore, in the rate of mortality 
from this disease suggests an improvement in the sani- 
tary conditions imder which infants now exist in Rams- 
gate and Broadstairs. 

Infant mortality in Ramsgate sub-district during 1874, 
measured by the proportion of deaths under one year to 
births, was equal to 113 per 1,000, against 151, the average 
proportion during the year in the whole of England and 
Wales. In consequence of the fataHty of summer diar- 
rhoea infant mortality, measured in this way, was equal to 
183 per 1,000 in Ramsgate during the third quarter of the 
year, while it was so low as 88 per 1,000 in the other 
nine months. In Margate infant mortality was so high as 
273 per 1,000 in the summer quarter, whereas in the 
remamder of the year it was but 89, and differed but 
slightly from the rate in Ramsgate. 

In 1 87 1 the number of persons enumerated iff Rams- 
gate sub-district as aged upwards of sixty years was 2,000, 
and equal to 8*4 per cent, of the population at all ages. 
The estimated population of the sub-district in the middle 
of 1874 may, at the same proportion, be calculated to 
contain 2,104 persons aged over sixty years ; 131 deaths 
occurred at these ages during the year, and the annual rate 
was thus equal to 60 'O per 1,000, or I2'0 lower than 
the average annual rate among persons aged sixty years 
and upwards in the whole of England and Wales during 
1874. This death-rate among elderiy persons in Rams- 
gate, although lower than in Yarmouth or Margate, would 
probably be further reduced if the deaths of visitors who 
die from various chronic diseases contracted elsewhere 
were eliminated from the returns. It is locally reported 
that of JC17 deaths registered in Ramsgate parish in 1874, 
30, or 13*8 per cent., were of vbitors. There is, how- 
ever, considerable difficulty in satisfactorily defining a 
• visitor ' to a watering-place from the information furnished 
by the death register. 

During the first quarter of this year the sanitary condi- 
tion of Ramsgate sub-district, judged by the mortality 
returns, was scarcely so favourable as it had been throughout 
the year 1874. After correction for deaths in institutions, 
119 were registered in the sub-district during the three 
months ending March last, and the death-rate was equal 
to 18 -o per 1,000, which was, however, 77 lower than 
the average rate in the rural districts of England and 
Wales. This increase of deaths in Ramsgate was in great 
measure due, as in other places, to a laige proportion of 
deaths of elderly persons ; but the zymotic death-rate also 
showed an increase. In the whole sub-district eight deaths 
were referred to the seven principal zymotic diseases, of 
which five resulted from scarlet fever, two from other 
forms of fever, and one from whooping-cough. The.<;e 
deaths were equal to an annual zymotic rate of i 2 per 
1,000; this zymotic rate was so low as 0*5 in Rams- 
gate and St. Lawrence, whereas it was 37 in Broadstairs, 
and 57 in the rural portion of St. Peter sub-district. 
The five fatal cases of scarlatina included one in St. 
Lawrence, one in Broadstairs, and three in the remainder 
of St. Peter parish, of which two occurred in the St. Peter 
Orphans' Home, and one in Reading Street ; both the 
deaths referred to fever were certified as typhoid, and 
occurred within the local board district of Ramsgate during 
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January ; the one death rrom whooping-cough was relumed 
in Broadstsirs. 

So far as may be inrerred from the foregomg examina- 
lion of recent entries in the dealh-n^sler, the sanitary 
condition of Rnmsgale will bear favourable comparison 
«ith that of most olhsrplaceswbich hive become favoarile 
watering-places, or mdecd with thai of nvost other small 
town communities. At the same time the attention of the 
health ofliceTS and of the local board as the sanitary autho- 
rities for Ramsgale, as well as the guardians of St. Peter 
parish, may usefully be called to the waste of infant life 
each summer from dianhcea. Moreover, it would be un- 
doubtedly in the best interests of the ratepayers of Mar- 
gate, Ramsgale, Broadstaiis, and of the other portions of 
the Isle of Thanet if they trauld be associated for sani- 
tary purposes into one sanitary district. One of the lint 
wants of these three watering places is a properly equipped 
and advantageously situated hospital for the isolation and 
treatment of cases of infectious disease. Margate is the 
only one of the three watering places which contains such 
hospital accommodation, and this is not favourably situated. 
No community without such a hospital is prepared success- 
TuU^ to combat an importation of epidemic disease, to 
whidi watering places are pecuUarly liable, and which arc 
especially disastrous to their best interests. 

Ram^te differs from Margate in having a southern 
instead ofa northern aspect. The harbour, with its fine 
pieis, is the principal feature of the place. The town is 
built round it. It commenced in the nollow near it, and 
has gradually crept up to Ihc terraces which now encircle 
it. The view from the northern is very different from that 
from the southern station. Instead of an exclusively sea 
view, bounded by no horiion, which one has at Mai^te, 
the prospiect from Ramsgale leads the eye along the coast 
of Sandwich to the high land beyond Deal and, outside it, 
to the Downs, where an endless forest of masts of ships, 
awaiting for a favourable wind, is a constant source of m- 
terest lo the spectator. Looking directly east, one can 
descry the floating lif^t-ships on the dreaded Goodwin 
Sands, and, with the aid of a telescope, the breakers on 
them are clearly seen. The chief place for bathing at 
Ram^ate is along the sands ; from behind the pier and 
under the cliffs stretching away in the direction of Broad- 
Blaits. TTie sands are better under foot at R.Tm5galc than 
at Margate ; but they are not nearly so extensive, and are 
apt to be overcrowded with bathers. On a summer after- 
noon, when the tide is out, there is often a wonderful con. 
gr^ation on (hem of human beings, of all ages, amusing 
themselves alter their various fashions. The motley scene 
resembles a vast fair. 

Perhaps the chief glory of Ramsgale is the Granville 
Hotel, standing conspicuously on the top of the cliff, and 
admirably provided in all respecli A visit to it for a few 
da;^ is one of the best short changes from I^ndon. It is 
easily and quickly reached. You enter on a new scene 
and breathe a new atmosphere, and are deprived of none 
of your home comforts. It is, however, beyond the means 
of thoEc who have a limited income. 

Owing to its southern exposure, Ramsgate is warmer 
than ftfargate ; and delicate patients who dread ^^a^gate 
in winter, may do belter in Ramcgate. In summer, again, 
those who need bracing air will find Mai^te more in- 
vigorating than Ramsgale. 

The chief promenades at Ramsgate are on the magnifi- 
cent piers and on the various roads along the cliffs, 
whether within or outside the towji. There are assembly- 
rooms down near the harbour, circulating libraries, and 
all the usual amusements of such places, 

Ramsgale, though of more recent origin than Mai^te, 
long boasted of having belter society, and of its company 
being more select. Although Margate will always, from ils 
position, be mos-tCKposed lo the inroads of holiday-seekers, 
yet we believe that of kte years it has been sought more by 
Hmilics of a higher class, than was formerly the case. 

J^enugale, like Mai^te, has i» sanitary difficulties. 



and the auilioriiies arc still disputing over tlie disposal of 
its sewage, 

Plimge-balbs and worm sea-water baths can be had 
here in many establishments, as at Margate. So also the 
baths of sea-wrack, resembling somewhat the f^is^ or 
mud of various foreign laths. We con imagine how 
such baths may be useful in various affections, but we can- 
not imagine how they come lo obtain the name of oiooe 
baths. 

Broadstairs is a quiet liltle bathing, pi ace, situated in a 
small bay (wo miles north of Ham^ate. Il seems to grow 
in popularity, and a good deal of new building it going on, 
as at Maigaie. Broadstairs is more select than its nei^- 
boui$, and probably on that account somewhat mon 
expensive. The bathing-ground is good, and before 
leaving these bathing-places of the ForSand il is only fair 
to say, for the credit of the district, that bathing-machines 
were invented in the middle of last century, by Ktr, Beat, 
aqualter, of Margate, who ruined himself by the invention. 

There are fine sea-views from some points. There aic 
ships constantly passing by pretty close to the laitd. TIm 
Doivns arc in sight, and on clear days the French ccosl 
may be seen. On the land side, as an old guide-book 
says, ' The prospects are little diversified, and a> the 
amusements here arc few, reading seems properly lo con- 
stitute one of the first and best of the number.' Broad- 
stairs is a capital place for young children, to whom the 
sands are of themselves an endless souite of enjoymerrl- 
We have heard nothing of the drainage of Broadstairs, Imi 
small as it is, two water companies are competing for ili 
supply. Although Margate has cometo be regard^ chiellj 
as a resort for cases of scrofula, as a sort of English 
Krcuinach, yet almost all the fonns of disease of which 
we shall have to speak as benefited by sea air and sa- 
bathing, may do well in the Isle of Thanet. But il 
patients are vety delicate, a less bracing climate may be 
more suitable in the first instance. 

■ The Isle of Thanet is carefully cultivated, and his 
little wood. It is opea and airy, and healthy, if na 
^cturesque. If lite excursions in it are not exliemcly 
interesting, yel they afford plenty of fresh air. 

Two of the most characteristic excursions of the dis- 
trict now belong to things of the past. The curious oU 
mansion of Dandelion, withits ancient gateway, Iwo miles 
west of Margate, remains. It is now merely a &mi- 
house. In the banning of the century there werealcoies. 
a bowling green, a platform for daninng, an orchestra, and 
to this Elysian spot often came company to drink tea. 
Every hdy of any taste, as she wandered alwut, rested 
herself on a long crook, half as high again as hersell^ or 
perhaps on one of ' Mr. Halls' pastoral twined crooks.' 
During (he season there was » public breakClsl on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays, with dancing and other amnseinenli, 
under the supermtendence of the master of the cere- 
monies, Afler a time these festivities were rcmoTcd lo 
St, Peter, which is nearer both to Ram^ate and Brtnd- 
stairs. There there was a liltle Ranclagh, and mangr who 
are still alive recollect the breakfitsls and the amnsaneati 
of the place. Broadstairs is only a mile off, and is, 
indeed, in the parish of Sl Peter, which is a pleisint 
village, with its quaint old church standing on an eminence 
surrounded by trees. 

Fortunately, when people only want lo have fresh air 
and (o enjoy Iheuisclves, almost any object is enough lo 
form the tKisis of on excursion. For those who have ix\ti 
seen a lighthouse that on the North Foreland is an object 
of interest The old church at Birchington is woith look- 
ing at. The walk along the cliffs lo Kingsgate is plasaal. 
and that place when you reach it, is carious for its 
mixed styles of architecture. A longer drive laiccs 
one across country to the large and Tcnetable 
mother church of the island, Minster, in a disttia 
with physical characteristics very different from Hunt 
of the Margate neighbourhood. Fartber off and neua 
Sandwich is the niin of Richborough Ciutlc, dating bva 
the Roman period. Reluming toward RAmsgitc, (boM 
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who choose may regale themselves in Pegwell Bay with 
the Londoner's favourite shrimps, imless they be rigid 
humanitarians, and reflect ' that a rational being ought not 
in mere wantonness, without any plea of necessity, to be 
the cause of hundreds ofcurious and harmless animals being 
barbarously boiled to death every time he sits down to 
satisfy his hunger.' 

For those who do not care for distant excursions, for a 
man jaded with business, for a lady worn out with gaiety 
or with family cares, we would suggest that there are 
worse things, and thhigs less conducive to health, than 
merely to sit by the sea-side. Let them find a seat at 
Cliflonville or on the cliffs at Ramsgate. There let them 
eat the air, as they say in India ; let Uiem think of nothing, 
only gaze on the expanse of ocean, or at most, be satisfi^ 
with the languid mental exertion of speculating on the 
character of the various passing ships, which they may 
descry through their telescopes. The effect is soothing and 
calming to a wonderful degree. 



^arltam-entaru "^xtat^m^^. 



HOUSE OF LOBDS. 

{Friday^ June 17.) 

On the third reading of the Artisans' Dwellings Bill, 

Lord Roseberry said that the measure had reference 
only to a small portion of a large subject. It did not deal 
with the agricultural population or with the smaller towns, 
though the condition of the poorer dwellings in the latter 
was as disgraceful as in the laiger towns. Though he 
feared that the Bill would not be rapid in its operation, 
he nevertheless thought it an honest attempt at legislation 
on the subject 

Lord Nelson was of opinion that the Government had 
taken the right course in the matter, for if Parliament went 
too far in advance of public opinion it would retard the 
accomplishment of what it desired to effect The Bill 
would do a great deal of good in all large towns. 

Lord Beauchamp said the circumstances of small towns 
would make it necessary that a different measure from the 
present should be applied to them. 

The Bill was then read a third time, and passed afier a 
short conversation on the proposal of an amendment by 
Lord Redesdale. 

The Offences against the Person Bill passed through 
committee, the fourth clause being omitted. 



[Tuesday, yune 22.) 

The following bills have passed the third reading in the 
House of Lords. 

The Local Government Board's Provisional Orders 
Confirmation (No. 3) Bill, the Municipal Elections Bill, 
the Local Government Board's Provisional Order Confirm- 
ation (No. 2) BUI. 

PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 
The Duke of Richmond, in reply to the Duke of 
Soinerset, said that before the second reading of this Bill, 
which he proposed to take on Monday week, he should 
print a statement sho^^Hng the amendments which had been 
made upon the Bill in the House of Commons. 



HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

[Friday, June 17.) 

SURVEY OF PASSENGER STEAMERS. 

Sir C. Adderley informed Captain Pirn that passen- 
^fx steamers were surveyed sometimes by one and some- 
times by two or more surveyors. It was the fact that the 
duty of surveying both the hull and engines was sometimes 
performed by the same person, for the reason that the great 



change from wooden to iron shipbuilding often rendered 
the person surveying the hull perfectly competent to survey 
the engines. This was not m contravention of, but was 
strictly carrying out the spirit and intention of the Act. 

PURIFICATION OF THE SHANNON. 
Mr. O' Conor, on the part of the hon. member for 
Roscommon, gave notice that he would on that day four 
weeks bring on his motion with respect to the improve- 
ment of the river Shannon. 



METROPOUTAN THOROUGHFARES. 

Lord Elcho asked the chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works whether any power is vested in the board 
enabling it to insure the proper watering and cleansing of 
the streets and thoroughfares of the metropolis, or whether 
these necessary operations have to be left to the action of 
thirty-nine separate independent local authorities. ■ 

Sir James Hogg : In answer to the question of the 
noble lord I have to state that the Metropolitan Board have 
no actual control over the thoroughfares of the metropolis 
so as to insure watering and cleansing. This power is 
specially conferred upon the vestries and district boards by 
Act of Parliament. Complaints are sometimes made on 
this and other subjects to the Metropolitan Board, who 
always communicate with the vestry or district board in 
question. I am bound to add that ail communications are 
received in the most friendly spirit, and the grievances, 
removed as far as can be done. The only exception to the 
powers of vestries, etc., as regards roads, is the Victoria 
Embankment, which, by an Act of Parliament passed in 
1872, is placed under the Metropolitan Board as regards 
cleansing, lighting, and paving. 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARDS. 

The Local Government Boards Provisional Order 
Confirmation (No. 2) Bill passed through committee, and 
the Local Government Boards Provisional Orders Confirma- 
tion (Abingdon, Bromley, Bamsley, Oxford, etc.) Bills 
were severally read a second time. The General Police 
and Improvement (Scotland) Provisional Order Confirma- 
tion Bill passed through committee. 

(Tuesday, June 22.) 

ARTISANS' DWELLINGS BILL. 

Mr. Dodson inquired when the Lords* amendments to 
this Bill would be considered ? 

Mr. Cross replied that the Bill would be taken that day 
or on Tuesday ; but there was only one small alteration. 



SANITARY CONDITION OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE 

BARRACKS. 

Mr. Hardy said, in reply to Mr. R. Yorke, it is 
believed that the scarlatina was brought into the barracks 
from outside, and on reference to the annual sanitary reports 
for the last five years, 1870 to 1874 inclusive, it appears 
that no allusion is made to the outbreak of any epidemic 
disease; on the contrary, it is expressly stated tnat the 
regiments occupying these barracks have been usually very 
healthy. The drainage was found defective in some par- 
ticulars last year, and the necessary remedies were applied. 
A few further small improvements to it have recently been 
brought to notice, and have been ordered to be attended 
to. It is possible that while the stables are being cleaned 
out, an ordinary occurrence in cavalry barracks, manure 
may have been left for a short time near the school-room, 
but the proper receptacle for it, pending frequent removal, 
is in another part of the barracks, about 140 feet distant. 



OPEN SPACE AT WESTMINSTER. 

Lord H. Lennox, in reply to Sir W. Eraser, said, 
the space to which my hon. and gallant friend alludes, to 
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the south of the Palace of Westminster, was purchased 
and cleared in order to diminish the danger to the Houses 
of Parliament from fire. The width of it is 366 feet, and 
of this it is intended to rail off 150 feet nearest the build- 
ings and keep it free. The Government have not yet de- 
cided what shall be done with the remainder of the ground, 
and therefore my hon. friend will readily see that it will 
not be in my power to lay on the table a proposed plan 
before the end of the session. 



DISEASED MEAT. 

Robert Duff, jun., Market Street, Edinburgh, was 
charged with contravening section 1 1 5 of the Edinburgh 
Police Act, 1848, in so far as on the 27th ult. he had in 
his possession two halves of the dressed carcase of a cow, 
of an unsound and unwholesome description, and in a 
state unfit for human food. The accused pleaded guilty, 
but with a view to mitigation of the penalty. His agent 
made a statement that the carcase had been consigned 
from the country without an invoice ; that he did not know 
from whom it had come ; that no claim had been made 
for that or the carcase of a sound pig which accompanied 
it ; that before he had an opportunity of examining the 
beef it was discovered by the inspector ; and that it had 
not been offered for sale. This statement was not proved, 
and Duff was fined 10/., or ten days* imprisonment. 



system which the inspector described as dangerous to the 
water-supply of towns ; Staines being one that had come 
under his notice. Mr. Leach stated that this process had 
been adopted at Wallingford, Henley, Marlow, Egham, 
and Staines. Mr. Leach said he had observed beneficial 
results from the diversion of the sewage in the condition of 
the water. 



POLLUTION OF A STREAM AT HACKNEY. 

Vice-chancellor Bacon has had before him the 
case of The Attorney General v. The Hackney Board of 
Works. This was an information and suit, at the instance 
of Mr. Yetts, of Marsh House, Homerton, complaining 
that the defendants had by their sewage operations so 
befouled a certain stream, called, according to the plaintiff, 
Hackney Marsh Brook, and according to the defendants 
Hackney Marsh Sewer, as to cause a serious nuisance. 
The stetements in the bill as to the former state of the 
brook were poetic. Until the defendants defiled it. it was 
a crystal stream, wherein gudgeon and tittlebats disported, 
cresses grew, and cattle drank. Now, however, it was 
become odious to animal and vegetable life. His honour 
decided that the plaintiff had established the case of nui- 
sance, and commented in severe terms on the conduct of 
the defendants in, so far from submitting without litigation 
to the plauitifTs complaints, actually denying the condi- 
tion of the brook — as to which in their own private reports 
they told a different story. He therefore granted the in- 
junction with costs. 

THE DRAINAGE OF TOWNS ON THE 

THAMES. 

A Local Government inquiry was held recently at 
Abmgdon, before Mr. J. T. Harrison, one of the in- 
spectors, in answer to an application from' the Corporation 
of Abingdon, for powers to purchase land for a sewage 
farm. It is intended to carry out a scheme of Mr. J. 
Bailey Denton's for the disposal of the sewage by inter- 
mittent downward filtration, combined with irrigation. 
Mr. Leach, engineer to the Thames Conservancy, was one 
of the witnesses, and was asked by Mr. Harrison to tell 
him what had been done by the various towns on the 
Thames towards diverting the sewage fiom the river. Mr. 
Leach said that a vast number of notices had been served 
upon local authorities and individuals, requiring them to 
discontinue discharging sewage into the Thames, and, in 
lookmg over that list, it was astonishing to see the number 
of cases in which the requirements of the conservators had 
been met, though in some cases only temporarily, by stop- 
ping tiie drains and runniog the sewage Wo cesspools, a 
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SCARBOROUGH AS A HEALTH RESORT. 
{To the Editor of the Sanitary Record.) 

Sir, — I think your series of papers on the * Health of 
Watering Places ' exceedingly valuable, both to the public 
in making their choice, and to the profession, in order that 
they may have correct opinions on such a matter. 

A few days since I was on a professional visit to Scar- 
borough, and I found very erroneous impressions had got 
abroad as to the sanitary condition of the place, and that 
a meeting of the leading members of the profession had 
been held to consider this subject, and they had eventually 
attached their signatures to the appended declaration, at a 
meeting of the Medical Society, under the presidency of 
Dr. Taylor, the medical officer of health for the borough. 

I think if you would kindly insert this in your next im- 
pression, and take an early opportunity of giving us a 
paper on * Scarborough,* we medical men at a distance 
should feel more confidence, in allaying the fears of oar 
patients, who seek our advice on the subject 

I was favoured with an introduction to one of the signi- 
taries, Dr. Calantarients, and to him I suggested that their 
medical officer of health should give us the death-rate from 
zymotic disease, including the seven principal forms under 
one return. 

The rate of mortality is low, but might be lower, and 
it would be very interesting to know the average for the 
last two or three years since sanitary work has come to the 
front. 

The rate of mortality has everywhere been affected by 
the excessively low temperature of the past winter ; bi 
what would most interest Sanitarians, in the matter of 
Scarborough, would be the proportion of deaths from 
zymotic disease within the last two years or so, as this is 
a much truer indication of the condition of a place than 
a death-rate in an exceptional season, which has been fiial 
to so many aged people and those with damaged re^in* 
tory organs; then ^in, we might have it still farther 
divided by a separate return of deaths occurring in children 
under five years and the proportion of deaths at sixty aiid 
upwards. 

This would indicate to us how far Scarborough ms 
suited to infant or adult life. 

Edward Gaylor, 

Medical Officer of Health 

for Belper Rural, and Heage, AUreton, 

and Ripley Urban Districts. 

The following is the declaration referred to. 

* Scarborough Medical Society, June 8, 1875. 
*■ In consequence of rumours affecting the general sub- 
tary condition of Scarborough, we, the unders^ned, 
declare that we have no cases of fever, or other disease 
due to preventable causes, in our practice. The low death- 
rate of the borough, under 17 in 1,000^ as stated in the 
last report of the medical officer of health, is in tcCTr¥"* 
with our observation and experience. (Signed) WiUim 
Taylor, president ; Richard Cross ; Chas. F. Hutdii»oa, 
M.D. ; G. P. Dale ; Henry Wri^t ; S. H. Aimitaft 
M.D., W. S. Wright, M.D. ; G. Hickscm, M.D.ijJL 
Calantarients.* 
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APPLIiNCES DESIGIfED 
BY DB. P. T. BOND. 

Like most medical officers of health who have chosen 
for their field of work (he rural districts, of which the 
combined districts formed under the Public Health Act of 
1871 are so largely made up, Dr. Bond appears to have 
been struck with Ihe existing watit of sanitary appliances 
for certain purposes in such districts, and to have turned 
his attention lo the stady of how that want might be sup- 
plied. Dr. Bond has himself in these columns* described 
at some length two of these appliances, to which we need 
therefore only briefly refer. Of Ihe others, ive will spealt 
a little more fully. 

Imprmied Affaralus for Dry Chiels. — These ap- 
pliances consist, OS described in the firtl of the two papers 
referred to above, of two forms of distributor for supplying 
absorbent and deodorising materials to the receptacles of 
dry closets ; of an improved form of sepnnttor for keeping 
the urine and the faeces distinct ; and of a separating- pail, 
so designed as to complete the work of the separator. Of 
these appliances, there is nothing new in principle in any 
one ; the only claim which we believe Dr. Bond makes 
for them is, that they involve improvements in construc- 
tion which adapt liiem to carry out the practice of dry 
conservancy in a better, simpler, and cheaper form than 
others which have been designed for the same pnrpose. 
The condition which they are intended lo fulfil, is the 
treatment of excremeutal matters on the plan of keeping 
the urine and the faeces distinct. There can be no doubt 
that it is the mixture of these two which makes the chief 
difficulty in dealing with such matters ; but, on the other 
hand, it must, we think, be admitted that the adoption of 
the plan of separation involves more liability to failure 
than the ordinary systems, unless the arrangements for 
the parpose ore carelulty made and supervised vriih some 
attention. Any how, Ur. Bond's appliances, which are 
very distinct in their construction from any others before 
the public, will repay the examination of those who are 
interested in the .subject, and can be tested at very little 
expense. We believe, indeed, that Dr. Bond claims for 
them the merit of being the cheapest set of dry closet ap- 
pliances which is at present obtainable, the internal dtstri- 
bntor, separator, and pail, costing but httle more than a 
lovereign, Bud being adaptable to almost any closet at a 
very trifling expense. 

Pndfitating SJf/) Tu*.— Thus i« n contrivance which 
has also been described in the second of the papers referred 
to atiove. It is primarily intended as a means of abating 
nuisances from laundresses' slops, slaughter- house washing, 
and other forms of oifensive liquid refuse ; though Dr. 
Itond hos suggested that it might also be employed as a 
means of dealing wilb ordinary hoase sewage where there 
is no efFectual system of covered drainage. We imagine. 
however, that such an application of the apparatus would 
only be practicable in very exceptional conditions, where 
mote care would be given to it than cat) be calculated on 
in the case of the majority of households. So far as the 
special object is concerned for which it is debigned, it will 
probably answer very well, as it is constructed to carry out 
oa a small scale (he plan of chemical precipitation which is 
employed with success at the oatfall of many sewage sys- 
tems on the large scale. 

Sonilary Closet Dkinficlor. — This is a simple and some- 
■what ingenious apparatus for attaching lo the inside of the 
lid of any water-closet, privy, or commode, by means of 
which, whenever the lid is replaced on the seat a charge of 
liquid disinfectant is dropped into the receptacle. Though 
little more than nine inches in diameter, and one inch in 



height, itcontainsenoughdisinfcctant for some two hundred 
use's and in a^idltion to its utility in hospitals, sick rooms, 
anil ordinary closets, it is stated that it is a valuable adjunct 
lo most forms of dry closet, as by means of it the amount 
of absorbent matter required can be reduced to ft 

Terthiiti Is a liquid which Dr. Bond has introduced for 
deodorant and disinfecting purposes in all circumstanctt 
where infections disease does not exist. In a description 
of it which he has published, it is staled lo be one of Ihe 
isomers of terebenthene (a consHtuent of spirits of turpen* 
tine), and lo possess high deodorising powers, which are 
attributed to its being an active developer of oione. If a 
few drops of it are introduced into a wine-glass or bottle, 
the aperture locsely closed, and an ozone le^t-paper intro- 
duced, Ihe paperwill be quite discoloured in the course of 
a few hours. Though an efficient antiseptic under bvour- 
able circumstances, its power in this respect is not very 
lasting, as i£ is very volatile. Its odour in mass b not 
unlike that of oil of thyme, and it is noteworthy that it* 
chemical composition is almost identical with that of 
Ihymol, one of the constituents of that body to the anti- 
septic powers of which much attention has recently been 
directed in Germany, When diffused through ihe air this 
odour becomes somewhat modihed, probably from under- 
going oxydation, and somewhat resembles that of pine- 
wood, to which substance some writers have hitely drawn 
allention as possessing disinfecling powers of a marked 
character. 

Cufralum is the name given by Dr. Bond to a disin- 
fecting combination which has been designed by him, at 
the result of special investigation, for use in cases of infec- 
tious disease. In the publication to which we have re- 
ferred it is stated lo be composed of the cupric and alumi- 
nic sulphates, combined with potassic dichromate and 
terebene. It is claimed thiit this combination possesses, 
in addition to antiseptic powers of the highest kind, and 
considerably exceeding those of carbolic acid, active deo- 
dorant properties, from the conjoined action of its several 
constituents on ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and other 
products of decomposition, ll is prepared in the form of 
fluid and of powder. 

Firralum is a cheap modilicotion of cupralum in which 
the ferrous sulphate is substituted for Ihe cupric sulphate, 
and is intended for crader forms of disinfection, such as 
thai of drains, uiinals, cess-pits, etc. We belie^'c that 
these new forms of disinfectant are being tried in various 
parts of the kingdom under the observation of medical 
officers of health and others who are competent lo speak 
as to their practical value, upon which lime alone con pro- 
nounce a satisfactory opinion. 



J. M. SMITH'S DIBINPECTIIia 
FOWDKB. 

A DISINFECTING powder, which possesses cleansing 
properties, should combine at the same time advantages 
which are seldom claimed, Mr. J. M. Smith's prepara- 
tion, which is sold at the very moderate price of 30/. per 
cwt. is put forward, as combining the equivalents of soap, 
and is, at the same time, a destroyer of the decomposu^ 
matter which, soakbg into flooring-boards, becomes eventu- 
ally the source of conlagion. If in use, it annihilates 
parasitical life without unpleasant eflluvia, and is confidently 
claimed by the inventor to be more generally useful than 
the majority of disinfccIanlE. 
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SAWITABT PATENTS. 

B. luiprDvemcinrnn in fecal closets. CtiQwny Scoil, Grorefield, 
Down, Ireland. 

1. Inuiroveiatnu io liquid neten. Benjamin Toteph Barnard 
Mills, Souihanplon Buildings. Londnn. — A coDiRiuniailiaD 
from Hlnm Slevens Maum. Brooklyn, NewVor^U.S. 

3. IimiroyenienU in lumlyine or regulating the supply of water 

purposes. Frederick Charlei jimcs, Blackimn Road! Sumy. 

4, Improvemniu in the tresimenl of the excreta of loirns. 

Joseph Jame. Coleman, Glaigow, Lanarlahire, N.B. 

Bod buildioBS. George Liwrmore, SEorland, Wanchesler. 
a. Improvements in colTedbiB, resavine, and treating the 

the praduclion of n fine carbonaceoui ponder, 10 be UKd as 

obnoxiou-i fluids ai wcD u abMrbing and deodoiiiing 
uhalations from water-claseis urinali, and other placesi, and 
m thcmeana employed thereia, as also the ajAillcalion of the 
"■■- =-' -■ ^e prtservalicn of food. Daniel WiUu, 
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NOTES, QTTEEIES, AND HEPLIES. 

—nal ntcasariiyfir fuHicaliOH. 

BIRTHS AND DEATHS REGISTRATION ACT, 
_ Mn«ni/(^tf£trr.— Section aS or the Births and Deaths Registra- 
tion Act, 1874, provides that ' Eyery registrar, when and as required 
tn-aaaoitaryautliotfty as defined by the Public Health Act, 187a, 
■bll bansmit by poat or oiherwi« a relum, wrtified under the hand 
Ime return, of such of the pamculan reaifi- 
any death, as may be specified in Ihi requi- 
honty.' The sccdan also provides that tla 
led to a fee of two pence for every death 
■hicb fee shall be paid by the authority re- 

„; . „ ,„ . „i Act makes no provision for the fumiiiing 

JATCtuna of births, or for paymeol for the same. Anjr rHitnit n? 



FERRUGINOUS GASES. 
Th k gases evolved from mohen iron are believed by Ledthur ts 
ime from three sources. {i> 'l"hey were dissolved by the iron while 
leltisg in the fumacs. (1) They were dissolved by contact of the 
lolien iron with the air. (3) They were diwlved by contact of the 
lolten metal with the mould, (i) The evolution of gas from p»y 
Biull ; the gas consists chiefly of hydroi 
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bubbles up tl^ough the molten maa ; hence it is in sue] 

we find (he greatest amount of blisters on the surface oTi 
'VMiile imns show fewer of these, and spiegel^aen salidi 
smooth surface, (j) As the mould into which the molten 
always contains waterj this water is vaporised by cuatac 
liquid u-Dn, the steam thus generated b paitly given off 
pvtly tlecomposed, hl^rogen being evolved and iron o _ 
formed. Again, if the iron contains sulphur, this l>y reaftias 
tteam^ wiuTorra sulphuretted hydrogen, which is oflei " 



hydroi^en, which is often foitocd : 
HEALTHY HOUSES AND SURROUNDINGS. 
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